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ORE than eighty years have elapsed since the last compre- 
hensive monograph on Zeus was written, a couple of octavo 
volumes by T. В. Éméric-David issued at Paris in 1833. In the 
interval much water has gone under the classical mill. Indeed the 
stream flows from remoter ranges and some of its springs rise from 
greater depths than our grandfathers guessed. Nowadays we dare 
not claim to understand the religions of Greece and Rome without 
an adequate knowledge of contiguous countries and at least an 
inkling of prehistoric antecedents. In both directions pioneer work 
of inestimable value has been accomplished. The discoveries of 
Rawlinson and Layard in Babylonia, of Lepsius and Mariette in 
Egypt, of Humann and Winckler in Asia Minor—to mention but a 
few of many honoured names—have enormously increased our area 
of interest. Again, Schliemann and Dr Dörpfeld, Prof. Halbherr 
and Sir Arthur Evans, Piette and the Abbé Breuil, have opened to us 
vista beyond vista into the long-forgotten past. We realise now that 
Mycenaean and ' Minoan' and even Magdalenian culture has many 
a lesson for the student of historical times. But above all a new 
spirit has little by little taken possession of archaeological research. 
Under the universal sway of modern science accuracy of observation 
and strictness of method are expected not only of the philological 
scholar but of any and every investigator in the classical field. 
Changed conditions have brought with them a great influx of 
material, much of which bears directly on the main topic of this 
book. Important sites where Zeus was worshipped have been 
identified and examined. His caves on Mount Dikte and Mount 
Ide, his precinct on the summit of Mount Lykaion, his magnificent 
altar on the Pergamene Akropolis, his temples at Olympia and 
Athens and many another cult-centre, have been planned and 
published with the minutest care. Inscriptions too arc discovered 
almost daily, and not a few of them commemorate local varieties of 
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thus bruit deity new thirty or forty questions scratched on 
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The monuments too have received their fair share of attention. 
Statues and statucttes, reliefs, vase-paintings, coins, and gems are 
collected and considered in primis by J. Overbeck Griechische 
Kunstmythologie (Besonderer Theil i. ı Zeus Leipzig 1871 with 
Atlas 1872, 1873)—a book that is a model of archaeological 
erudition. Further, every worker on this or kindred themes must 
be indebted to the Répertoires of S. Reinach, whose labours have 
now reduced chaos to cosmos, not merely in the reproduction of 
previously known sculptures and vases, but also in the publication 
of much unpublished material. For surveys of the whole subject 
we turn to the handbooks. And here again good work has been 
done. C. Robert’s revision of L. Preller Griechische Mythologie 
(Theogonie und Goetter Berlin 1894) deals with Zeus in a clear 
conspectus of 45 pages. O. Gruppe, the greatest mythologist of 
modern times, compresses the Father of gods and men into 22 of 
his well-packed pages (Grzechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte 
München 1897, 1906). Probably English readers will derive most 
benefit from the lucid chapters of Dr L. R. Farnell, who in his 
Cults of the Greek States (Oxford 1896, 1896, 1907, 1907, 1909) 
spends 144 pages in discussing ‘Zeus,’ ‘The Cult-monuments of 
Zeus, and ‘ The Ideal Type of Zeus’ with a wealth of learning and 
aesthetic appreciation that leaves little to seek. Other treatments 
of the topic are no doubt already being designed for two at least of 
the three huge dictionaties now approaching completion. The 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques et romaines edited by 
C. Daremberg and E. Saglio (Paris 1877- ) has given some 
account of Zeus in its article on ‘Jupiter’ (vol. iii pp. 691—708 by 
E. P[ottier], pp. 708—713 by P. Perdrizet). But W. H. Roscher's 
Ausführliches Lexikon der griechischen und römischen Mythologie 
(Leipzig 1884- ), though it includes an excellent article on 
‘Iuppiter’ by Aust (vol. ii pp. 618—762), is not likely to reach 
‘Zeus’ for some years to come. And the great syndicate of 
scholars who are re-writing Pauly's Rea/-Encyclopádie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (Stuttgart 1894- ) have not yet got as far 
as ' Iuppiter, let alone ‘ Zeus.’ 
The present volume is the first of two in which I have 
(endeavoured to trace the development and influence of Zeus) It 
would seem that the Greeks, starting from a sense of frank childish 
wonder, not unmixed with fear, at the sight of the animate sky, 
mounted by slow degrees of enlightenment to a recognition of the 
physical, intellectual, and moral supremacy of the sky-god. Dion 
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Chrysostomos in a memorable sentence declared Zeus to be ‘the 
giver of all good things, the Father, the Saviour, the Keeper of 
mankind. On the lower levels and slopes of this splendid spiritual 
ascent the Greeks found themselves at one with the beliefs of many 
surrounding peoples, so that a fusion of the Hellenic Zeus with this 
or that barbaric counterpart often came about. On the higher 
ground of philosophy and poetry they joined hands with a later 
age and pressed on towards our own conceptions of Deity. I have 
therefore felt bound to take into account not only the numerous 
adaptations of Levantine syncretism but also sundry points of 
contact between Hellenism and Christianity. It is obvious that 
the limits of such an enquiry are to a certain extent arbitrary. 
I shall expect to be told by some that I have gone too far afield, 
by others that I have failed to note many side-lights from adjacent 
regions. Very possibly both criticisms are true. 

Indeed, given the subject, it is not altogether easy to determine 
the best method of handling it. As a matter of fact I have tried 
more ways than one. In the Classical Review for 1903 and 1904 
I published a series of six papers on ‘ Zeus, Jupiter and the Oak,’ 
which aimed at summarising the Greek and Roman evidence that 
might be adduced in support of Sir James С. Frazer's Arician 
hypothesis. Satisfied that the evidence was much stronger than I 
had at first supposed, I next attempted, rashly enough, to pursue 
the same theme into the Celtic, the Germanic, and the Letto- 
Slavonic areas. With that intent I wrote another series of eight 
articles on ‘ The European Sky-God,’ which appeared in Folk-Lore 
between the years 1904 and 1907. Of these articles the first three 
restated, with some modifications, the results obtained on Graeco- 
Italic ground ; and the remaining five were devoted to a survey of 
analogous phenomena among the Insular Celts. I had meant to 
go further along the same road. But at this point Dr Farnell 
in the friendliest fashion put a spoke in my wheel by convincing 
me that the unity of an ancient god consisted less in his nature 
than in his name. Thereupon I decided to abandon my search for 
‘The European Sky-God’; and I did so the more readily because 
I had felt with increasing pressure the difficulty of discussing 
customs and myths without a real knowledge of the languages in 
which they were recorded. After some hesitation I. resolved to 
start afresh on narrower lines, restricting enquiry to the single case 
of Zeus and marking out my province as explained in the previous 
paragraph. Even so the subject has proved to be almost too wide. 
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I incline to think that a full treatment of any of the greater Greck 
divinities, such a treatment as must ultimately be accorded to 
them all, properly demands the co-ordinated efforts of several 
workers. 

Be that as it may, in this instalment of my book I have traced 
the evolution of Zeus from Sky to Sky-god and have sought to 
determine the relations in which he stood to the solar, lunar, and 
stellar cults of the Mediterranean basin. I need not here anticipate 
my conclusions, since the volume opens with a Table of Contents 
and closes with a summary of results. But I would warn my 
readers that the story runs on from Volume I to Volume II, and that 
the second half of it is, for the history of religion in general, the 
more important. Zeus god of the Bright Sky is also Zeus god of 
the Dark Sky; and it is in this capacity, as lord of the drenching 
rain-storm, that he fertilises his consort the earth-goddess and 
becomes the Father of a divine Son, whose worship with its rites of 
regeneration and its promise of immortality taught that men might 
in mystic union be identified with their god, and thus in thousands 
of wistful hearts throughout the Hellenic world awakened longings 
that could be satisfied only by the coming of the very Christ. 

To some it may be a surprise that | have not made more use 
of ethnology as a master-key wherewith to unlock the complex 
chambers of Greek religion. I am far from underestimating the 
value of that great science, and I can well imagine that the 
mythology of the future may be based on ethnological data. But, 
if so, it will be based on the data of future ethnology. For at 
present ethnologists are still at sixes and sevens with regard to the 
racial stratification of ancient Greece. Such a survey as K. Penka's 
Die vorhellenische Bevölkerung Griechenlands (Hildburghausen 1911) 
shows that progress is being made; but it also shows the danger of 
premature constructions. Hypotheses that stand to-day may be 
upset to-morrow ; and to build an edifice on foundations so insecure 
would be seriously to imperil its stability. I shall therefore be 
content if certain ethnological conclusions can be drawn, as | believe 
they can, from the materials here collected, materials that have 
been arranged on other principles. Again, I may be taxed with 
an undue neglect of anthropological parallels. In defence | might 
plead both lack of knowledge and lack of space. But, to be honest, 
I am not always satisfied that similarity of performance implies 
similarity of purpose, and I hold that analogies taken from a 
contiguous area are much more likely to be helpful than analogies 
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gathered, sometimes on doubtful authority, from the ends of the 
habitable earth. | ' 

Mention must here be made of sundry minor points in method 
and arrangement. I have as far as possible refrained from mottling 
my text with Greek and Latin words, and have relegated the 
necessary quotations to foot-notes, which can be ‘skipped’ by the 
expeditious, The perennial problem of orthography I have solved 
along arbitrary, but I trust consistent, lines. My plan is to trans- 
literate all Greek names (Aischylos, Phoinike, etc.) except those 
that have been so far Englished as to possess forms differing not 
only from the Greek but also from the Latin (Homer and Aristotle, 
the Achaeans and Thessaly). Greek words and phrases cited in 
the text are further italicised and accentuated. References in the 
foot-notes have the author’s name transliterated, but the title of his 
work given in Latin to suit prevailing custom, unless that title 
includes the name of a Greek deity (eg. Aisch. P.v., Plout. v. Aem. 
Paul, but Kallim. A. Zeus, Orph. 4. Dem. Eleus.). To facilitate 
occasional usage I have provided two Indexes at the end of 
Volume I, the first dealing in detail with Persons, Places, and 
Festivals, the second more summarily with Subjects and Authorities. 
On the other hand, considerations of space have led me to reserve 
the Appendixes to the end of Volume II. I may add that the 
manuscript of that volume is already far advanced : its publication 
will not, I hope, be unduly delayed. 

There remains the pleasant task of thanking those that have in 
a variety of ways helped towards the making of this book. It was 
Sir James G. Frazer who first advised me to put together in perma- 
nent form the materials that I had collected: he has seen about a f 
third of the present volume, and, though well aware that I differ 
from him on certain vital issues, he has with characteristic generosity 
more than once encouraged me to persist in my undertaking. I am 
conscious that I owe much also, both directly and indirectly, to 
Dr O. Gruppe, who in his Handbuch and elsewhere mA eo up a 
standard of thoroughness that must for many a long day be kept 
in view by all writers on the subject of classical religion. Prof. G. 
Murray, with proofs of his own on hand, has yet given time to 
reading mine and has sent me a flight of pencilled marginala, 
which I have been glad here and there to incorporate. Most of 
this book has been perused, either in manuscript or in slip, by 
Miss J. E. Harrison, to whose wide range and quick synthetic 
powers I am indebted for several valuable suggestions: I am the 
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more anxious to acknowledge this debt because on matters of the 
deepest import we do not see eye to eye. Other helpful criticisms 
have reached me from my friend Dr J. Rendel Harris, whose studies 
of ' Dioscurism ' have obvious bearings on certain aspects of Zeus, 
and from Mr F. M. Cornford, especially in connexion with Dionysiac 
drama, a subject which he has made peculiarly his own. 

Life in Cambridge has indeed afforded me, not merely ready 
access to a great Library, but—what is better still—ready access to 
many personal friends both able and willing to enlighten ignorance. 
On questions of etymology I, have time after time trespassed on 
the scanty leisure of Dr P. Giles, Master of Emmanuel College, 
or all too rarely had the benefit of a flying visit from the 
Rev. Dr J. H. Moulton, Greenwood Professor of Hellenistic Greek 
and Indo-European Philology in the Manchester University. Prof. 
E. J. Rapson has answered various queries with regard to Sanskrit 
myths and has furnished me with a detailed note on the Vedic 
Dyaus. One who deals with the syncretistic worships of the nearer 
East must perforce make excursions into the religions of Egypt, 
Babylonia, Syria and Asia Minor. In things Egyptian I have 
consulted Mr Е. W. Green, Mr Н. R. Hall, and Mrs C. Н. W. Johns. 
For Mesopotamian cult and custom I have gone to my friend and 
former colleague Dr C. H. W. Johns, Master of St Catharine's 
College. Semitic puzzles have been made plain to me, partly in 
long-suffering talks and partly on learned post-cards (that boon of 
modern University life), by the Rev. Prof. R. H. Kennett of Queens' 
College, by Profs. A. A. Bevan and F. C. Burkitt of Trinity College, 
by Mr N. McLean of Christ's College, and by Mr S. A. Cook of 
Gonville and Caius College: to each and all of them I tender my 
cordial thanks. 

In a book of this character, with its constant appeal to the 
monuments, textual illustration is not a luxury but a necessity. 
And here again many friends have laid me under lasting obliga- 
tions. Photographs of unpublished scenes or objects have been 
sent to me by Mr K. Kourouniotes, Dr C. G. Seligmann, 
Mr E. M. W. Tillyard, Mr P. N. Ure, Mr A. J. B. Wace, and by 
my brother Dr A. R. Cook. Mr A. H. Smith, Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, has allowed me to 
have photographs and drawings made of numerous art-treasures in 
gold and silver, bronze, marble, and terra cotta: not a few of them 
are figured here for the first time. I am specially indebted to 
Mr H. B. Walters, Assistant-Keeper of the same collection, who 
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has compared the drawings of vases with the vases themselves, and 
to Miss P. B. Mudie Cooke, who has verified illustrations and 
references for me in the Reading Room. In the Department of 
Coins and Medals Mr G. F. Hill and the late Mr W. Wroth like- 
wise gave me valuable help, partly by discussing various numismatic 
problems, and partly by supplying me with scores of casts taken 
from the coins under their charge. Mr F. H. Marshall, formerly of 
the British Museum, has sent me impressions of gems in the Gold 
Room, and Monsieur E. Babelon has furnished me with the cast 
of an unpublished coin in the Paris, cabinet. Permission to have 
drawings made from objects in their possession was granted to 
me by Mr R. M. Dawkins, Mr F. W. Green, and Dr W. H. D. 
Rouse ; permission to reproduce blocks, by Messrs F. Bruckmann 
and Co., Monsieur l'Abbé H. Breuil, and Sir William M. Ramsay. 
Mr J. R. McClean, who was always eager to put his magnificent 
collection of Greek coins at the service of classical scholarship, 
generously allowed me to anticipate his Catalogue by figuring 
several of his most interesting specimens, and but a few weeks before 
his death contributed a large sum towards the better illustration of 
this work. Another liberal donation to the same object, enhanced 
by a letter of rare kindness, has reached me from my friend and 
fellow-lecturer the Rev. Dr A. Wright, Vice-President of Queens’ 
College. 

Of the subjects represented in my first volume thirteen coins 
and one relief were drawn for me by the late Mr F. Anderson, 
official draughtsman to the British Museum. But the main bulk 
of the drawings has been made by an equally gifted artist, 
Miss E. N. Talbot of Saint Rhadegund’s House, Cambridge. To 
her scrupulous exactitude and unremitting industry I am indebted 
for no fewer than three hundred and twenty-five of my cuts, in- 
cluding the two coloured designs and the restorations attempted in 
plates vi, xv, xxiii, and xl. Nor must I omit to thank another 
craftsman of first rate ability, Mr W. H. Hayles of the Cavendish 
Laboratory, who visited more than one museum on my behalf and, 
though working against time and not always in ideal conditions, 
produced a series of exceptionally good photographs. 

The Syndics of the University Press by undertaking financial 
responsibility for the whole work have shouldered a heavy burden 
with little or no hope of ultimate remuneration. Apart from their 
timely assistance this book would have remained a pile of musty 
manuscript. Moreover, at every stage of its production I have 
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met with unwearied courtesy and consideration from the Manager 
and Staff of the Pitt Press. In particular I wish to express my 
obligation to Mr N. Mason, whose resourceful skill has frequently 
surmounted obstacles in the way of satisfactory illustration, and to 
Mr W. H. Swift, whose vigilance and accuracy in proof-reading 
have been to me a perpetual marvel. 

Finally, my wife has devoted many hours to the monotonous 
work of Index-making. I am glad to think that in consequence of 
her labours this volume will be decidedly more useful than it could 


otherwise have been. 
ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. 


19 CRANMER ROAD, CAMBRIDGE. 
22 July 1914. 
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De Vit Onomasticon = Totius Latinitatis Onomasticon opera et studio Doct. Vincentii 
de-Vit lucubratum i—iv ‘Prati 1859—1887. 

Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inser. sedl.— Orientis Graeci inscriptiones selectae. Supple- 
mentum Sylloges inscriptionum Graecarum, ed. Wilhelmus Dittenberger і ii 
Lipsiae 1903, 1905. 

Dittenberger Syll. inser. Gr.?— Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum, iterum ed. Guilelmus 
Dittenberger i—iii Lipsiae 1898, 1900, 1901. 

Ducange Gloss. med. et inf. Lat. = C. du Fresne Du Cange Glossarium mediv et infimae 
Latinitatis. Editio nova a Léopold Favre i—x Niort 1883—1887. 

рит Baukunst d. Etrusk?— Handbuch der Architektur. Unter Mitwirkung von 
J. Durm und H. Ende herausgegeben von E. Schmitt. Zweiter Teil: Die Baustile. 
2 Band: Die Baukunst der Etrusker. Die Baukunst der Romer. Von J. Durm. 
Zweite Auflage. Stuttgart 1905. 

Durm Baukunst d. Gr.» *= Handbuch der Architektur. Unter Mitwirkung von 
Fachgenossen herausgegeben von J. Durm, Н. Ende, E. Schmitt und H, Wagner. 
Zweiter Theil: Die Baustile. 1 Band: Die Baukunst der Griechen. Non J. Durm. 
Zweite Auflage. Darmstadt 1892, Dritte Auflage. Leipzig 1910. 
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Durm Baukunst d. Rim2= Handbuch der Architektur. Unter Mitwirkung von J. Durm 
und H. Ende herausgegeben von E. Schmitt. Zweiter Teil: Die Baustile. 2 Band: 
Die Baukunst der Etrusker. Die Baukunst der Römer. Von J. Durm. Zweite 
Auflage. Stuttgart 1905. i 

Eckhel Doctr. num. vet2= Doctrina numorum veterum conscripta a Iosepho Eckhel i 
Vindobonae 1792, ii—viii Editio secunda Vindobonae 1839, 1828, Addenda ad 
Eckhelii Doctrinam numorum veterum ex eiusdem autographo postumo Vindobonae 
1826. 

Einzelaufnahmen = Photographische Einzelaufnahmen autiker Sculpturen Serien zur 
Vorbereitung eines Corpus Statuarunı Unter Mitwirkung von Fachgenossen heraus- 
gegeben von Paul Arndt und Walther Amelung München 1893— Register zu 
Serie 1—5 Bearbeitet von Georg Lippold München 1911. 

"Еф. 'Apx. = 'Ефтиєріѕ "ApxawAoyıry eExdrdouevn Отд ris Ev 'АӨдислѕ "ApxaroAoyırns 
"Eropelas év ’AOjvars 1837—1843, 1852—1860, 1862, 1883—1909 continued as 
"Apxaoroyin 'Ефтиєріѕ éxdidoudvy ӧтӧ ris `Арҳолоћоукӱѕ “Eracpelas "Adyumaı 
1910— 

Elem. epigr.= Ephemeris epigraphica, Corporis inscriptionum Latinarum supplementum, 
edita jussu Instituti archaeologici Romani Romae 1872— 

Epic. Gr. frag. = Epicorum Graecorum. Fragmenta. Collegit disposuit commentarium 
criticum adiecit Godofredus Kinkel i Lipsiae 1877. 

Farnell Cults of СА. States=L. К. Farnell The Cults of the Greek States i—v Oxford 
1896—1909. 

Folk-Lore = Folk-Lore. Transactions of the Folk-Lore Society. A quarterly review of 
Myth, Tradition, Institution, and Custom. [Incorporating Zhe Archeological 
Review and The Folk-Lore Journal.) London 1890— a 

Forrer Reallex. = Keallexikon der prähistorischen, klassischen und frühchristlichen Alter- 
tümer von Dr. Robert Forrer Berlin & Stuttgart (1907). 

Fouilles de Delphes= Ecole francaise d’Athönes. Fouilles de Delphes (7892—1903) 
Exécutées par ordre du Gouvernement francais et publiées sous la direction de 
M. Théophile Homolle. 

ii. Topographie & Architecture. Relevés et Restaurations par M. Albert Tournaire. 
Fasc. 1. Paris 1902. Р 

iii. Épigraphie. Texte. Fasc. i par M. Émile Bourguet Paris ıgıo, 1911, 
Fasc. 2 par M. G. Colin Paris 1909, 1911, 1912, 1913, Fasc. 3 par M. G. Colin 
Paris 1911. 

iv. Monuments Figurés—Sculpture. Texte par M. Th. Homolle Fasc. 1 Paris 
1909, Planches Fasc. 2 Paris 1905, 1906. 

v. Monuments Figurés—Petits Bronzes, Terres Cuites, Antiquités Diverses. Texte 
par M. P. Perdrizet Fasc. 1—3 Paris 1906, 1908, 1908, Planches Fasc. 1—3 
Paris 1905, 1905, 1909. 

Frag. com. Ст. = Fragmenta comicorum | Graecorum. Collegit et disposuit Augustus 
жаш i—iv Berolini 1830—1841, v Index. Composuit Henricus Iacobi Berolini 
1857. 

Frag. hist. Gr.= Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum. Collegit, disposuit, notis et prolego- 
menis illustravit, indicibus instruxit Carolus Müllerus i—v Parisiis 1885, 1878, 1883, 
1885, 1883. 

Frazer Golden Bough*=J.G. Frazer The Golden Bough A Study in Magic and Religion. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged i—iii London 1900. 

Frazer Golden Bough?=]. G. Frazer The Golden Bough A Study in Magic and Religion. 
Third edition. 

Part I. The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings i ii London 1911. 

Part Il. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul London 1911. 

Part ПІ. Zhe Dying God London 1911. 

Part IV. Adonis Attis Osiris Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged London 1907 (Third edition, revised 
and enlarged i ii London 1914). 
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Part V. Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild i ii London 1912. 

Part VI. The Scapegoat London 1913. 

Part VII. Balder the Beautiful The Fire-festivals of Europe and the Doctrine of 
the External Soul i ii London 1913. 

(General Index London 1914.) 

Frazer Lect. Hist. Kingship=J.G. Frazer Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship 
London 1905. 

Frazer Pausanias= Pausanias's Description of Greece translated with a commentary by 
J. G. Frazer i—vi London 1898. 

Friederichs—Wolters Gipsaébgiisse= Konigliche Museen zu Berlin. Die Gipsabgiisse 
antiker Bildwerke in historischer Folge erklärt. Bausteine zur Geschichte der 
griechisch-romischen Plastik von Carl Friederichs neu bearbeitet von Paul Wolters 
Berlin 1885. 

Fróhner 2/42. emp. .rom.=Numismatique Antique. Les médaillons de l'empire 
romain depuis le règne d’Auguste jusqu'à Priscus Attale раг W. Froehner Paris 
1878. 

Fróhner Sculpt. du Lonvre=Mustes Nationanx. Notice de la sculpture antique du 
Musée national du Louvre par W. Fröhner i Paris s.a. 

Furtwängler dat. Gemmen= Die antiken Gemmen Geschichte der Steinschneidekunst im 
klassischen Altertum von Adolf Furtwängler i Tafeln ii Beschreibung und 
Erklärung der Tafeln iii Geschichte der Steinschneidekunst im klassischen Altertum 
Leipzig Berlin 1900. 

Furtwängler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin= Königliche Museen zu Berlin. Beschreibung der 
geschnittenen Steine im Antignarium von Adolf Furtwängler Berlin 1896. 

Furtwängler Glyptothek zu München = Beschreibung der Glyptothek König Ludwig's Г. 
zu München von A. Furtwängler München 1900 (Zweite Auflage, besorgt von 
P. Wolters München 1910). 

Furtwängler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. = Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture A Series of 
Essays on the History of Art by Adolf Furtwängler edited by Eugénie Sellers 
London 1895. 

Furtwängler Sammi. Sabouroff= La Collection Sabonroff Monuments de l'art grec 
publiés par Adolphe Furtwiengler i ii Berlin 1883—1887. 

Furtwängler Statwencopien = Ueber Statuenkopieen im Alterthum von Adolf Furtwängler. 
Erster Theil (Aus den Abhandlungen der k. bayer. Akademie der Wiss. t. Cl. xx. 
Bd. 111. Abth.). München 1896. 

Furtwängler Vasensamml. Berlin= Königliche Museen zu Berlin. Beschreibung der 
Vasensammlung im Antiquarium von Adolf Furtwängler i ii Berlin 1885. 

Furtwängler—Reichhold (—Hauser) Gr. Vusenmalerei= Griechische Vasenmalerei 
Auswahl hervorragender Vasenbilder mit Unterstützung aus dem Thereianos-Fonds 
der kgl. bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften herausgegeben von A. Furtwängler 
und K. Reichhold Serie 1 Text und Tafeln München 1900—1904, Serie її nach 
Furtwängler’s Tode fortgeführt von Friedrich Hauser Text und Tafeln München 
1905— 1909, Serie 111 Text und Tafeln München r910— 

‚ A. Gardner Cat. Vases Cambridge = A Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum Cambridge by Ernest Arthur Gardner Cambridge 1897. 

P. Gardner Cat. Vases Oxford= Museum Oxoniense. Catalogne of the Greek Vases in 
the Ashmolean Museum By Percy Gardner Oxford 1893. 

P. Gardner Types of Gh. Coins= The Types of Greek Coins An archaeological essay by 
Percy Gardner Cambridge 1883. 

Garrucci ‚Won. Jt. ant. = Le monete dell [talia antica Raccolta generale del P. Raffaele 
Garrucci Parte prima: monete fuse. Parte seconda: monete coniate. Roma 1885. 

баз. Arch.= Gazette Archdologigue Recueil de monuments pour servir à la connaissance 
et à l'histoire de l'art antique publié par les soins de J. de Witte...ct François 
Lenormant... Paris 1875—1889. 

General-Karte von Gr. FE einen General-Karte des Königreiches Griechenland im 
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Masse 1: 300 ooo der Natur. Nach Berichtigungs-Daten des k. griech. Oberst- 
lieutenants j. Kokides und revidirt von Dr. H. Kiepert. Bearbeitet und heraus- 
gegeben vom K. K. Militär-Geographischen Institute in Wien. 13 Sheets with 
Index Wien 1885. 

Geogr. Gr. min.=Geographi Greci minores. Е codicibus recognovit, prolegomenis, 
annotatione, indicibus instruxit, tabulis ceri incisis illustravit Carolus Müllerus. 
i ii Parisiis 1882. 

Gerhard Ant. Bildw. = Antike Bildwerke zum ersten male bekannt gemacht von Eduard 
Gerhard München Stuttgard & Tübingen (1827—1844). Text zu Eduard Gerhard's 
Antiken Bildwerken. In drei Lieferungen. München, Stuttgart und Tübingen 
1828—18 44. 

Gerhard Auser!. Vasenb. = Auserlesene griechische Vasenbilder, hauptsächlich etruskischen 
Fundorts. Herausgegeben von Eduard Gerhard i—iv Berlin 1840— 1858. 

Gerhard Zir. Spiegel = Etruskische Spiegel herausgegeben von Eduard Gerhard Text und 
Tafeln i—iv Berlin 1839—1867, im Auftrage des kaiserlich deutschen Archäologischen 
Instituts bearbeitet von A. Klügmann und G. Kórte v Berlin 1884—1897. 

Gerhard Gr. Myth. = Griechische Mythologie von Eduard Gerhard i ii Berlin 1854, 1855. 

Gilbert Gr. Gétterl. = Griechische Götterlehre in ihren Grundzügen dargestellt von Otto 
Gilbert Leipzig 1898. 

Gnecchi Afedagl. Rom. = Francesco Gnecchi 7 medaglioni Romani i Oro ed argento, 
ii Bronzo gran modulo, iii Bronzo moduli minori, Medaglioni del senato Milano 1912. 

Gott. gel. Anz.= Góttingische gelehrte Anzeigen Göttingen 1753— е 

Graef Ant. Vasen Athen=Kaiserlich deutsches Archäologisches Institut. Die antiken 
Vasen von der Akropolis zu Athen unter Mitwirkung von Paul Hartwig Paul Wolters 
Robert Zahn veröffentlicht von Botho Graef Text und Tafeln i ti Berlin 1909, 1911. 

Grimm— Thayer GZ-Eng. Lex. of the New Test.=A Greek-English Lexikon of the New 
Testament being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti translated revised and 
enlarged by Joseph Henry Thayer Edinburgh 1888. 

Gruppe Cult. Myth. orient. Rel.= Die griechischen Culte und Mythen in ihren Bezieh- 
ungen zu den orientalischen Religionen von Otto Gruppe i Einleitung Leipzig 1887. 

Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. = Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte (Handbuch der 
klassischen Altertums-wissenschaft herausgegeben von Dr. Iwan von Müller v. Band, 
2. Abteilung) von Dr. O. Gruppe i ii München 1906. 

Gruppe Afyth. Lit. = Die mythologische Literatur aus den Jahren 1898—1905 (Jahresbericht 
für Altertumswissenschaft. Suppl. 1907). Von O. Gruppe Leipzig 1908. 

Gruter /nser. ant. tot. orb. Rom.=Inscriptiones antiquae totius orbis Romani in absolut- 
issimum corpus redactae olim auspiciis Iosephi Scaligeri et Marci Velseri industria 
autem et diligentia Iani Gruteri: nunc curis secundis ejusdem Gruteri et notis 
Marquardi Gudii emendatae et tabulis aeneis a Boissardo confectis illustratae; denuo 
cura viri summi Ioannis Georgii Graevii recensitae i—iv Amstelaedami 1707. 

Guida del Mus. Napoli = Guida illustrata del Museo Nazionale di Napoli approvata dal 
Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione compilata da D. Bassi, E. Gábrici, L. Mariani, 
O. Marucchi, G. Patroni, G. de Petra, A. Sogliano per cura di A. Ruesch 
Napoli 1908. 

Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. = Mythology & Monuments of Ancient Athens being a 
translation of a portion of the ‘Attica’ of Pausanias by Margaret de G. Verrall with 
Introductory Essay and Archxological Commentary by Jane E. Harrison London 
1890. 

Ha Proleg. Gk. Rel.?= Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion by Jane Ellen 
Harrison Second edition Cambridge 1908. 

Harrison Themis= Themis A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion by Jane 
Ellen Harrison with an Excursus on the Ritual Forms preserved in Greek Tragedy 
by Professor Gilbert Murray and a Chapter on the Origin of the Olympic Games by 
Mr F. M. Cornford Cambridge 1912. 

Head Coins of the Ancients=Synopsis of the Contents of the British Museum. Depart- 
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ment of Coins and Medals. A Guide to the principal gold and silver Coins of the 
Ancients, from circ. в.с. 700 to a.D. 1. by Barclay V. Head Second edition London 
1881. 

Head Hist. num.'?= [Tistoria numorum A Manual of Greek Numismatics by Barclay 
V. Head Oxford 1887, New and enlarged edition by Barclay V. Head assisted by 
С.Е. Hill, George Macdonald, and W. Wroth Oxford 1911. 

Helbig Guide Class. Ant. Rome: Guide to the Public Collections of Classical Antiquities 
in Rome by Wolfgang Helbig translated from the German by James F. and Findlay 
Muirhead i ii Leipsic 1895, 1896. 

Helbig Wandgem. Сатр. = Wandgemälde der vom Vesuv verschiitteten Städte Campaniens 
beschrieben von Wolfgang Helbig. Nebst einer Abhandlung über die antiken 

` Wandmalereien in technischer Beziehung von Otto Donner. Leipzig 1868. 

Hermathena= Hermathena, a Series of Papers on Literature, Science, and Philosophy, 
by Members of Trinity College, Dublin. Dublin-London 1874— 

Hermes = Hermes Zeitschrift für classische Philologie Berlin 1866— . 

Herrmann Denkm. d. Malerei = Denkmäler der Malerei des Altertums herausgegeben 
von Paul Herrmann Miinchen 1906— і 

Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel= Die Vasensammlungen des Museo Nazionale zu Neapel 
beschrieben von H. Heydemann Berlin 1872. 

Hist. Rom. frag. = Historicorum Romanorum fragmenta collegit disposuit recensuit 
Hermannus Peter Lipsiae 1883. 

Hoops Aeallex. = Reallexikon der Germanischen Altertumskunde unter Mitwirkung zahl- 
reicher Fachgelehrten herausgegeben von Johannes Hoops i— Strassburg 
1911— c 

Hunter Cat. Coins = Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection University of 
Glasgow by George Macdonald i—iii Glasgow 1899, 1901, 1905. 

i Italy, Sicily, Macedon, Thrace, and Thessaly. 
ii North Western Greece, Central Greece, Southern Greece, and Asia Minor. 
iii Further Asia, Northern Africa, Western Europe. 

Imhoof-Blumer Choix de monn. gr.»2=Choix de Monnaies grecques du cabinet de 
F. Imhoof-Blumer Winterthur 1871, Choix de Monnaies grecques de la collection de 
F. Imhoof-Blumer Deuxieme edition. Paris-Leipzig 1883. 

Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Münzen= Griechische Münzen. Neue Beiträge und Untersuchungen 
von F. Imhoof-Blumer (Aus den Abhandlungen der k. bayer. Akademie der Wiss. 
1. Cl. хуш. Bd. тп. Abth.) München 189o. 

Imhoof-Blumer ATeinas. Miinzen = Sonderschriften des österreichischen Archäologischen 
Institutes in Wien Band 1, Band їп. Aleinasiatische Münzen von Е. Imhoof- 
Blumer i ii Wien ıgor, 1902. 

Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr.=Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schappen. Afdeeling Letterkunde. Veertiende Deel. Monnaies grecgues раг 
F. Imhoof-Blumer Publié par l'Académie Royale Néerlandaise des Sciences. Am- 
sterdam 1883. 

Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Num. Comm. Paus.=A Numismatic Commentary оп 
Pausanias by F. Imhoof-Blumer and Percy Gardner. Reprinted from the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies 1885, 1886, 1887. 

Immerwahr A. Myth. Arkad.= Die Кийе und Mythen Arkadiens dargestellt von 
Walter Immerwahr 1. Band Die arkadischen Kulte Leipzig 1891. 

Inghirami Vas. fitt. = Pitture di Vasi fittili esibite dal Cav. Francesco Inghirami per 
servire di studio alla mitologia ed alla storia degli antichi popoli i—iv Poligrafia 
Fiesolana dai torchi dell’ autore 1835—1837. 

Inser, Gr. Arc. Lac. Mess. = Inscriptiones Laconiae Messeniae Arcadiae 
i Inscriptiones Laconiae et Messeniae [/yscriptiones Graecae У. 1) ed. W., Kolbe 

Berolini 1913. 
ii Inscriptiones Arcadiae [Znseriptiones Graecae v. 2] ed. Е. Hiller de Gaertringen 
Berolini 1913. 
C. € 
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2н О, oe De De с posu et auctoritate Academiae inscriptionum 
ESL DN Vico о Deco Mc see 
| DN: А EU uüachontuim, tabulae hieropocorum ann. 
er nv l т 
| tree Dei Perg. Datslaedderopocorum unn. эго 166, leges, pactiones 
o 7 ЕТИ оо 
и — Le ees Dente, docder сато, dedicatione vari [22 
Qc ae spa oed TS Roussel Berolini 1914. 
By m Т Т... ои 
Dosen oS Rhe Cte tes Сараи cum Мато Casi. [Zi rzpfézone — Graccae 
eoa os s bu diea Есеп Berolini. t8ga. 
Е Р о Кто | И riftion * латае M. 2| ed. W. Paton 
] omms ПЕТИ 
powers Syns Veutlussace Teli Nisvrt Astypalzene Nnaphies тас et 
Pho Polenta Melt Cimoli | Zueserzptzones Gratias xi. 4] ed. Fk. О 
1, ct, nuaeno Berolim ахо. Supplementa ed. 1. Hitler de Gacitrmgen 
Ine en 
aan ros уст hun [Zu ruhHones Graccae xil Х| ed. Fo Hiller de Gaertringen 
bon: Insersptiones Cycladum practer Tenum Bi 1903. lu altera : 
li pe iones Leni uisalae et totius fasciculi indices Berolini 199g. 
Portes Ameagi et insularum. viemarum. [елдо Green si. 7] 
Lo Pd oneares Dndiees composuit. F. Hiller de Gaertringen. Berolin 
100. 


lüsorg renes тахиа nut Thracier [Zuser£fBHones re tad хи. S| ed. C. 
lue ated атои 1909. 


£ po 0. Capa D riplioanum Graecarum Gracceue scptentrionalis 
пр nes Меат» et Boeotiae | Zuseripézones Graecae vii] ed. W. Dittenberger 
Ford ri psgz, 
pod: 1; 9 nes Восеи, Loeridis, Aetoliae, Acarnaniae, insularum maris Гопи 
[Л owe Grae te ix. aed. Wy Dittenberger Derolint 1897. 
2 dnas nones Ihessaitae |Zu роне Graecae а. 2] ed. ©. Kern. Indices 
Conr pesar Fed Haller de Gaeitringen Berolini 1908. 
йу. Е EN Im. оне Flaltue of Stetlias [/useriptiones Graecae хїх ed. 
а Loo Galle inseriptiones ed. A. Lebegue, Berolmi 1890. 
/ ton. Mes see Aus A. Ist Jahrbuch des hatscr ele donc ns too DOOR 
£n aut a c ean [ал Archaologischer Anzeiger Berlin 1886-- : 
fed. 65 E S om og. dios bt frein. im Rheinl. = Јале her des Vereins von Alter- 
ANO Dout m c AO sande (Continued as the Bonner Jahrbücher) Bonn 18423-- 
IB 
PM | Jm Vm Vader jur sasstsche Philologie (Continued as the Neue 
ym © Jer œ Tr he Mtertum Geschichte und deutsche Litteratur und jur 
(esc o wq OLOR SS Оте 
for. te Fus sg feet. New Fiir fur Phiolegi und Laedayosik. Zweite 
Sup aper cipes. Nes 4597 
pinos Fan mtus Meu An dH оин din Vasensammiung Konig Ludwig, in der 
Va fe 4 Mae eae ven Onto Jahn Munchen 1834. 
iss 1 fone . Fn te рат an onterretehischen axchaofoyésehen. Institutes in 


Hn Ween 1898 

Jurn, les to bn be I. Jaon o the (Koval) Anthropological Institute of Great 
Fortan nl ft Jin € dendon 1872 . New Series London 1899 — 

Vene TE Street. / нени сг OL О пои 

С ООХ Мил Egmurpis ras Хошоратікӣѕ Apxacodoylas Journal 
Intern itn dido s cou Numi matique dirigé par J. N. Svoronos Athènes 
sys — 
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Kaibel Zpigr. Gr.— Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta edidit Georgius Kaibel 
Berolini 1878. 

Kubitschek om. Medaillons Wien= Ausgewählte römische Medaillons der kaiserlichen 
Miinzensammlung in Wien aus dem Illustrationsmaterial der Bände i—xi des 
Jahrbuches .der Kunstsammlungen des a. h. Kaiserhauses neu herausgegeben von 
Wilhelm Kubitschek Wien 1909. 

Laborde Vases Lamberg=A. de La Borde Collection des vases grecs de M. le comte de 
Lamberg i ii Paris 1813—1824, 1824—1828. 

La Grande Encyclopédie = Га Grande Encyclopédie Inventaire raisonné des sciences, des 
lettres et des arts par une société de savants et de gens de lettres... i—xxxi Paris s.a. 

Lanzone Dizion. di Mitol. Egiz.=R. Lanzone Dizionario di Mitologia Egiziana і Testo 
ii Tavole Torino 1881. 

Г? Anthropologie = Matériaux pour l'histoire de l'homme—Revue d'anthropologie— Revue 
d'ethnographie réunis. L’ Anthropologie Paris 1890— 

Lebas—Foucart Peloponnese=Ph. Le Bas et W. Н. Waddington Voyage archéologique en 
Grèce et en Asie Mineure pendant 1843 et 1844 п. Partie: Inscriptions grecques et 
latines. ii. 2 Mégaride et Péloponnése. 3. Beotie, Phocide, Etolie, Acarnanie, 
Epire, Thessalie, Macédoine, Thrace, Colonies du Pont-Euxine. 4. Iles. (Trans- 
cription and Commentary by P. Foucart) Paris 1847—1876. 

Lebas—Reinach Voyage Arch. = Bibliothöque des Monuments mm vurés grecs et romains. 
Voyage Archéologique en Grèce et en Asie Mineure sous la direction de M. Philippe 
Le Bas...(1942—1844). Planches de topographie, de sculpture et d'architecture 
Gravées d'aprés les dessins de E. Landron publiées et commentées par Salomon 
Reinach...Paris 1888. 

Lebas—Waddington Asse Mineure=Ph. Le Bas et W. Н. Waddington Voyage archéo- 
logique en Gréce et en Asie Mineure pendant 1843 et 1844 її. Partie: Inscriptions 
grecques et latines. iii. 5 Asie Mineure. 6. Syrie proprement dite. (Transcription 
and Commentary by W. H. Waddington) Paris 1847—1876. 

Lenormant—de Witte £7. mon. cér.= Elite des monuments céramografhiques Matériaux 
pour Phistoire des religions et des moeurs de l'antiquité rassemblés et commentés par 
Ch. Lenormant et J. de Witte. Texte et Planches i—iv Paris 1844—1861. 

Leroux Cat. Vases de Aladrid= Vases grecs et italo-grecs du Musée Archéologique de 
Madrid (Bibliothéque des Universités du Midi Fascicule xvi) par G. Leroux 
Bordeaux 1912. 

Lobeck Aglaophamus= Aglaophamus sive de theologiae mysticae Graecorum causis libri 
tres. Scripsit Chr. Augustus Lobeck idemque poetarum Orphicorum dispersas 
reliquias collegit. i ii Regimontii Prussorum 1829. 

Luynes Descer. de vases peints = Description de quelques vases peints, étrusques, italiotes, 
siciliens et grecs, раг Н. D. de Luynes,... Paris 1840. 

Masner Sammi. ant. Vasen u. Terracotten Wien К. K. Oesterreich. Museum für Kunst 
und Industrie. Die Sammlung antiker Vasen und Terracotten im А. К. Oesterreich. 
Museum. Katalog und historische Einleitung von Karl Masner. Wien 1892. 

Matz—Duhn Ant. Bildw. im Rom= Antike Bildwerke in Rom mit Ausschluss der 
grösseren Sammlungen beschrieben von Fricdrich Matz, nach des Verfassers Tode 
weitergeführt und herausgegeben von F. vou Duhn i—iii Leipzig 1881—1882. 

Е. Meyer Дала. d. gr. Etym. = Handbuch der griechischen Etymologie von Leo Meyer 
i—iv Leipzig 1901—1902. 

Michel Recueil d’ Inser. gr. = Recueil d'Inscriptions grecques par Charles Michel Paris 
1900, Supplément — Fascicule i Paris 1912. 

Milani Stud. e mat. di arch. e num.— Studi e materiali di archeologia e numismatica 
pubblicati per cura di Luigi Adriano Milani i—iii Firenze 1899—1901, 1402, 1905. 

Milet= Königliche Museen zu Berlin. Milet Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Unter- 
suchungen seit dem Jahre 1899 herausgegeben von Theodor Wiegand. 

i Karte der milesischen Halbinsel (1: 30 ooo) mit erliuterndem Text von Paul 
Wilski Berlin 1906. 
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ii Das Rathaus von Milet von Hubert Knackfuss mit Beiträgen von Carl Fredrich, 
Theodor Wiegand, Hermann Winneleld Berlin 1908. 

ii Das Delphinion in Milet von Georg Kawerau und Albert Rehm unter Mitwirkung 
von Friedrich Freiherr Miller von Gaertringen, Mark Lidzbarski, Theodor 
Wiegand, Erich Ziebarth Berlin 1914. 

її. 1 Der Latmos von Theodor Wiegand unter Mitwirkung von Konrad Boese, 
Hippolyte Delehaye, Hubert Knackfuss, Friedrich Krischen, Karl Lyncker, 
Walther von Marées, Oskar Wulff Berlin 1913. 

Mionnet Deser. de med. ant.= Description de médailles antiques, grecques et romaines, 
avec leur degré de rareté et leur estimation. Ouvrage servant de catalogue à plus de 
vingt mille empreintes en soufre prises sur les pieces originales, par T. E. Mionnet 
i—vi Paris 1806—1813 vii Recueil des planches Paris 1808, Seconde édition Paris 
1837, Supplement i—ix Paris 1819—1839. 

Mnemosyne = Mnemosyne Tijdschrift voor classieke Litteratuur Leyden 1852— : 

Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athenz Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum, geordnet nach 
attischem Kalender, von August. Mommsen. Umarbeitung der 1864 erschienenen 
Hcortologic. Leipzig 1898. 

Mon. Ann. e Bull. d. Inst.— Monumenti Annali e Bullettini pubblicati dail’ Instituto di 
Corrispondenza Archeologica nel 1854 Roma, nel 1855 Gotha-Lipsia. 

Лоп. d. Inst. = Monumenti inediti pubblicati dail Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeo- 
logica Rome et Paris 1829-1833— 1839-1843, Roma 1844-1848—1849-18233, 1857- 
1863—1884-1885. Supplemento Berlin 1891. 

Mon. d. Line. = Monumenti antichi pubblicati per cura della Reale Accademia det Lincei 
Milano 1889— 

Лоп. ed Ann. d. Inst. = Monumenti ed Annali pubblicati dal Instituto di Corrispondenza 
Archeologica nel 1856 Lipsia. 

Mon. Piot= Fondation Eugene Plot. Monuments et mémoires publiés par U’ Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres Paris 1894— 

Morell. Thes. Num. Fam. Rom. = Thesaurus Morelliants, sive Familiarum Romanarum 
numismata omnia, Diligentissime undiquc conquisita, ad ipsorum nummorum fidem 
accuratissime delineata, & juxta ordinem Fulvii Ursint & Caroli Patini disposita, a 
Celeberrimo Antiquario Andrea Morellio. Accedunt nummi miscellanei, Urbis 
Romae, Hispanici, < Goltziani dubiae fidei omnes. Nunc primum edidit et 
Commentario perpetuo illustravit Sigebcrtus Flavercampus i ii Amstelaedami 
1734- 

Morell. Thes. Num. Imp. Кот. = Thesauri Morellianí tomus primus (secundus, tertius), 
Sive Christ. Schlegelii, Sigeb. Haverkampi, & Antonii Francisci Gorii Commentaria 
In xi. Priorum Imperatorum Romanorum numismata aurea, argentea, & aerca, 
Cujuscunque Moduli, diligentissime conquisita, & ad ipsos Nummos accuratissime 
delineata, a Celeberrimo Antiquario Andrea Morellio...Cum Pracfatione Petri Wes- 
selingii 1—11 Amstelaedami 1752. 

Müller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst. = Denkmäler der alten Kunst nach der Auswahl 
und Anordnung von C. O. Müller. Zweite Bearbeitung durch Friedrich Wieseler. 
i ii Göttingen 1854—1856. 

Müller— Wieseler— Wernicke 44. Denkm.= Antike Denkmiler zur griechischen Göt- 
terlehre. Zusammengestellt von C. O. Müller und Е. Wieseler. Vierte umge- 
arbeitete nnd vermehrte Ausgabe von Konrad Wernicke. Denkmäler der alten Kunst 
von C. О. Müller und F. Wieseler. Teil п. Vierte umgearbeitete und vermehrte 
Ausgabe. Lieferung i—iii Text und Tafeln Leipzig 1899, 1900, 1903. 

Mus. Capit. Cat. Seulpt. See Stuart Jones Cat. Sculpt. Mus. Capit. Rome. 

Mus. Etr. Gregor.= Museum Etruscum Gregorianum Musei Etrusci quod Gregorius XVI 
pon. max. in aedibus Vaticanis constituit monimenta lincaris picturae exemplis 
expressa et in utilitatem studiosorum antiquitatum et bonarum artium publici iuris 
facta 1 ii ex aedibus Vaticanis 1842. 

Musée Beige = Le Musée Belge Revue de philologie classique l,ouvain 1897— 
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Nachr. d. kön. Geselisch. d. Wiss. Göttingen Phil.-hist. Classe = Nachrichten von aer 
Geory-Augusts-Universitat und der Königl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gòt- 


lingen Göttingen 1856— » Nachrichten von der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
und der Georg-Augusts-Universitat Gottingen 1864— , Nachrichten von der 


Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen. Philologisch-historische 
Klasse Berlin 1906— З 

Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Altertum= Neue Jahrbücher für das klassische Altertum Geschichte 
und deutsche Litteratur und für Pädagogik (Continuation of the Jahrbücher fur 
classische Philologie) Leipzig 1898 — 

Nicole Cat. Vases d'Athènes Suppl. = Catalogue des vases peints du Musée National 
d Athènes. Supplément par Georges Nicole...avec une Préface de Maxime Col. 
lignon... Paris 1911 with an Atlas of pls. 

Nilsson Gr. Feste = Griechische Feste von religiöser Bedeutung mit Ausschluss der attischen 
untersucht von Martin P. Nilsson Leipzig 1906. 

Not. Scavi = Notizie degli Scavi di Antichità, comunicate.alla R. Accademia dei Lincei 
per ordine di S. E. il Ministro della pubb. Istruzione Roma 1876— 

Nouv. Ann.= Nouvelles Annales f ubliées par la section française del Institut archéologique 
iii Paris 1836, 1839 with Atlas of pls. (facsimile-reproduction 1905). 


Num. Chron. = The Numismatic Chronicle London 1839 — » The Numismatic Chronicle 
and Journal of the Numismatic Society London 1843— ; New Series London 
1861— ; Third Series London 1881— , Fourth Series London 1901— 


Мит. Zeitschr. = Numismatische Zeitschrift Wien 1869— 

Ohnefalsch-Richter Aypros= Kypros The Bible aud Homer. Oriental Civilization, Art 
and Religion in Ancient Times. Elucidated by the Author's own Researches and 
Excavations during twelve years’ work in Cyprus. By Max Ohnefalsch- Richter. 
i Text ii Plates London 1893. 

Olympia = Olympia Die Ergebnisse der von den deutschen Reich veranstalteten Ausgrab- 
ung im Auftrage des königlich preussischen Ministers der geistlichen Unterrichts- 
und Medicinal-angelegenheiten herausgegeben von Ernst Curtius und Friedrich 
Adler. 

i Topographie und Geschichte von Olympia von Friedrich Adler, Erust Curtius, 
Wilhelm Dorpfeld, Paul Graef, Joseph Partsch, Rudolf Weil. Textband zur 
Mappe mit den Karten und Plänen Berlin 1897. 

ii Die Baudenkmäler von Olympia bearbeitet von Friedrich Adler, Richard Borr- 
mann, Wilhelm Dörpfeld, Friedrich Graeber, Paul Graef. Textband Tafelband 
i ii Berlin 1892—1896. 

ii Die Bildwerke in Stein und Thon bearbeitet von Georg Treu. Textband Tafel- 
band Berlin 1894—1897. 

iv Die Bronzen und die übrigen kleineren Funde von Olympia bearbeitet von 

Adolf Furtwängler. Textband Tafelband Berlin 1890. 

v Die Inschriften von Olympia bearbeitet von Wilhelm Dittenberger und Karl 
Purgold. Berlin 1896. 

Or. Lit. = Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung Berlin 1898— 

Orelli Zuser. Lat. sel. == Inscriptionum Latinarum selectarum amplissima collectio ad illus- 
trandam Romanae antiquitatis disciplinam accommodata ac mugnarum collectionum 
supplementa complura emendationesque exhibens. Cum ineditis Io. Casp. Hagenbuchu 
suisque adnotationibus edidit Io. Casp. Orellius. Insunt lapides Helvetiae omnes. 
Accedunt praeter Fogginii kalendaria antiqua, Hagenbuchii, Maffeii, Eruestit, Reiskii, 
Seguierii, Steinbruechelii epistolae aliquot epigraphicae nunc primum editae. iil 
Turici 1828. | 

Orelli— Henzen Zzser. Lat. sel. = Inscriptionum Latinarum selectarum amplissima collectio 
ad illustrandam. Romanae antiquitatis disciplinam accommodata. Volumen tertium 
collectionis Orellianae supplementa emendationesque exhibens edidit Guilielmus 
Henzen. Accedunt Indices rerum ac notarum quae in tribus voluminibus inveniuntur. 
Turici 1856. 
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Overbeck Gall. her. Bildw.= Gallerie heroischer Bildwerke der alten Kunst, bearbeitet 
von Dr. Johannes Overbeck. Erster Band. Die Bildwerke zum thebischen und 
troischen Heldenkreis. Braunschweig 1833 with an Atlas of pls. 

Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. = Griechische Kunstmythologie von J. Overbeck. Zweiter 
Band (Besondcrer Theil). Erster Band. Erstes Buch: Zeus Leipzig 1871, Zweiter 
Band. Zweites, drittes und viertes Buch: llera, Poseidon, Demeter und Kora 
Leipzig 1873—1878, Dritter Band. Fünftes Buch: Apollon Leipzig 1889. Atlas 
der griechischen Kunstmythologie herausgegeben von Johannes Overbeck Lieferung 
i—v: Tafel 1—26 Leipzig 1872—1888. 

Overbeck Gr. PlastilA=Geschichte der griechischen Plastik von J. Overbeck. Vierte 
umgearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. i ii Leipzig 1893. 1894. 

Overbeck Schriftyuellen = Die antiken Schriftquellen zur Geschichte der bildenden Künste 
bei den Griechen. Gesammelt von J. Overbeck. Leipzig 1868. 

Pauly Aeal-Enc.= Real- Encyclopädie- der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft in alpha- 
betischer Ordnung. Von..und dem Herausgeber August Pauly. i (Zweite völlig 
umgearbeitete Auflage) Stuttgart 1864, 1866 ii—vi Stuttgart 1842—1852. 

Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc.=Paulys Real-Encyclopädie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft Neue Bearbeitung unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher Fachgenossen herausge- 
geben von Georg Wissowa i— Stuttgart 1894— ; Supplement i— Stutt- 
gart 1903— 

Pellegrini Cat. vas. ant. dipint. Bologna= Museo Civico di Bologna. | Catalogo dei vast 
antichi dipinti delle collezioni Palagi ed Universitaria descritti dal Dott. Giuseppe 
Pellegrini... Edito per cura del Comune di Bologna. Bologna 1900. 

Pellegrini Cat. vas. gr. dipint. Bologna Museo Civico di Bologna. Catalogo dei vasi 
grect dipinti delle necropoli Felsinee descritti da Giuseppe Pellegrini. Edito per cura 
del Comune di Bologna. Bologna 1912. 

Pergamon = Königliche Museen zu Berlin. Altertiimer von Pergamon herausgegeben im 
Auftrage des königlich preuszischen Ministers der geistlichen und Unterrichts- 
angelegenheiten Berlin 1885 — 

i Stadt und Landschaft von Alexander Conze, Otto Berlet, Alfred Philippson, 
Carl Schuchhardt, Friedrich Gräber mit Beiträgen von Johannes Mordtmann, 
Kurt Regling, Paul Schazmann, August Senz, Adam Zippelius. Text 1—3 
with Atlas of pls. 1912—1913. 

ii Das Heiligtum der Athena Polias Nikephoros von Richard Bohn mit einem 
Beitrage von Hans Droysen. Text with Atlas of pls. 1885. 

iii, ı Der grosze Altar. Der obere Markt. Von Jakob Schrammen. Text with 
Atlas of pls. 1906. 

i, 2 Die Friese des groszen Altars von Hermann Winnefeld. Text with Atlas 
of pls. 1910. 

iv Die Theater-Terrasse von Richard Bohn. Text with Atlas of pls. 1896. 

v,2 Das Traianeum von Hermann Stiller mit einem Beitrage von Otto Raschdorff, 
Text with Atlas of pls. 1895. 

vii Die Skulpturen mit Ausnahme der Altarreliefs von Franz Winter mit einem 
Beitrage von Jakob Schrammen. Text 1—2 with Atlas of pls. 1903. 
viii, ı Dic Inschriften von Pergamon unter Mitwirkung von Ernst Fabricius 

und Carl Schuchhardt herausgegeben von Max Frankel. 1—2. 1890, 


1893. 
Perrot—Chipiez //tst. de l Art = Histoire de l'Art dans l'Antiquité...par Georges Perrot... 
et Charles Chipiez... i— Paris 1881— 


i L’Egypte 1881, ii Chaldéc et Assyrie 1884, iii Phénicie— Cypre 1885, iv Judée 
—Sardaigne—Syrie—Cappadoce 1887, v Perse—Phrygie—Lydie et Carie—Lycie 
1890, vi La Grèce primitive: l'art Mycenien 1894, vii La Grèce de l'épopée— 
La Gréce archaique: le temple 1898, viii La Gréce archaique: la sculpture 1903, 
ix La Grèce archaïque: la glyptique—la numismatique—la peinture—la céramique 
1911, x La Gréce archaïque: la céramique d'Athénes 1914. 
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Philologus= Philologus. Zeitschrift für das klassische Alterthum. Stolberg 1846, 
Göttingen 1847— , Neue Folge Göttingen 1889— , Leipzig 1897— 

Poet. Lat. min.= Poctae Latini minores. Recensuit et emendavit Aemilius Baehrens 
i—vi Lipsiae 1879—1886. 

Poet. lyr. Gr.zz Poetae lyrici Graeci. Recensuit Theodorus Bergk. Editionis quartae 
i—iii Lipsiae 1878—1882. 

Pottier Cat. Vases du Louzre— Musée National du Louvre. Catalogue des vases autigues 
de terre cuite par E. Pottier. Études sur l'histoire de la peinture et du dessin dans 
lantiquité. і. Les origines, ii L'école ionienne, iii L'école attique Paris 1896, 
1899, 1906. 

Практ. dpx. ёт. F acie Tis ev ' AD jva«s ápxatoNovyufis éraiplas Athens 1872— 

Preller Rom. Myth.) = Römische Mythologie von L. Preller Berlin 1858, Zweite РНН 
уоп К. Kohler Berlin 1865. 

Preller—Jordan Aöm. Myth 3 = Römische Mythologie von L. Preller. Dritte Auflage von 
H. Jordan i ii Berlin 1881, 1883. 

Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. = Griechische Mythologie von L. Preller. Erster Band. 
Theogonie und Goetter. Vierte Auflage bearbeitet von Carl Robert. Berlin 1894. 

Prellwitz Гут. Wörterb. d. Gr. Spr? = Etymologisches Wörterbuch der Griechischen 
Sprache von Prof. Dr. Walther Prellwitz...2. verbesserte Auflage. Göttingen тооз. 

Priene= Königliche Museen zu Berlin. Priene Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Unter- 
suchungen in den Jahren 1895—1898, von Theodor Wiegand und Hans Schrader 
unter Mitwirkung von С. Kummer, W. Wilberg, Н. Winnefeld, К. Zahn. Berlin 1904. 

Rasche Lex. Num. — Lexicon universae rei numariae veterum et praecipue Graecorum ac 
Romanorum cum observationibus antiquariis geographicis chronologicis historicis 
criticis et passim cum explicatione monogrammatum edidit Io. Christophorus Rasche. 
i—xi (Tomi 1—vt, 1) Lipsiae 1785—1795, Supplementorum i—iii (Tomi vi, 2— 
уп, 2) Lipsiae 1802—1805. 

Reinach Zromzes Figurés= Antiquités Nationales. Description raisonnée du Musée de 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Bronzes figures de la Gaule romaine par Salomon Reinach 

"Paris (1895). 

Reinach Pierres Gravées= Bibliothöque des monuments figures grecs et romains. Pierres 
gravées des collections Marlborough et d’Orléans, des recueils d’Eckhel, Gori, 
Levesque de Gravelle, Mariette, Millin, Stosch réunies et rééditées avec un texte 
nouveau par Salomon Reinach...Paris 1895. 

Reinach Ad. Art. Onat.=Salomon Reinach Aéfertoire de Part quaternaire Paris 
1913. 

Reinach Rép. Peintures=Salomon Reinach Répertoire de peintures du moyen dge et de la 
renaissance (1280—1580) i—iii Paris 1905, 1907, 1910. 

Reinach A. Ae/refs Salomon Reinach Répertoire de Reliefs Grecs et Romains і Les 
ensembles, ii Afrique—Hes Britanniques, iii Italie—Suisse Paris 1909, 1912, 1912. 

Reinach Ad. Stat.=Salomon Reinach Répertoire de la statuaire grecque. et romaine 
i Clarac de poche, contenant les bas-reliefs de l'ancien fonds du Louvre et les 
Statues antiques du Musée de sculpture de Clarac, avec une introduction, des notices 
etun index. ii Sept mille statues antiques, réunies pour la premiere fois, avec des 
notices et des index. iii Deux mille six cent quarante statues antiques, réunies 
pour la premiere fois, avec des notices et les index des trois tomes. iv Quatre mille 
statues antiques avec des notices et les index des quatre tomes. Paris 1897, 1897— 
1898, 1904, 1910. 

Reinach Rép. Fases- Salomon Reinach Répertoire des vases peints grecs et étrusques 
i Peintures de vases gravées dans I’ dé/as et le Compte-rendu de St.-Petersbourg, les 
Monumenti, Annali et Memorie de l'Institut de Rome, l’Archacologische Zeitung, le 
Bullettino Napolitano, \e Bullettino Italiano, V Ephéméris (1833—1394), le Museo 
Italiano, avec des notices explicatives et bibliographiques. ii Peintures de vases 
gravées dans les recueils de Millingen (Coghill), Gerhard (Auserl. Vasenbilder), 
Laborde, Luynes, Roulez, Schulz (A mazonenvase), Tischbein (Tomes 1—v) avec des 
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notices explicatives et bibliographiques, une bibliographie de la céramique grecque 
et étrusque, et un index des tomes i et ii. Paris 1899, 1900. 

Reinach Fases Ant. = Bibliotheque des monuments figurés grecs et romains. Peintures de 
vases antigues recueillies par Millin (1808) et Millingen (1813) publiées et com- 
mentées par Salomon Reinach...Paris 1891. 

Reidiconti а. Lincei = Reudiconti della reale accademia dei Lincei Classe di scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche. Serie Quinta. Кота 1892 — 

Rev. Arch.= Revue archéologique Paris 1844— ‚ Nouvelle série Paris 1860— › 
-Troisieme serie Paris 1883— , Quatrième série Paris 1903— 

Rev. Belge de Мит. = Revue belge de numismatique (Continuation of the Revue de la 
numismatique belge Bruxelles 1841—1874) Bruxelles 1875— 

Rev. Et. Gr. = Revue des études grecques Paris 1888— 

Rev. Num.= Revue uumismatique (Continuation of the Revne de la numismatique 
frangoise Blois 1836—1837) Blois 1838— , Nouvelle serie Paris 1856— с 
Troisième série Paris 1883 — , Quatrième serie Paris 1897— ; 

Rev. Philol. = Revue de philologie, de littérature et Ф histoire anciennes Paris 1845—1847, 
Nouvelle série Paris 1877— 

Rhein. Mus. = Rheinisches Museum für Philologie, Geschichte und griechische Philosophie 
Bonn 1827— Rheinisches Museum für Philologie Bonn 1832— , Neue Folge 
Frankfurt am Main 1842— 

Robert Sar£.- Re/fs = Die antiken FE ОО. im Auftrage des kaiserlich deutschen 
archaeologischen Instituts mit Benutzung der Vorarbeiten von Friedrich Matz 
herausgegeben und bearbeitet von Carl Robert. Zweiter Band: Mythologische 
Cyklen Berlin 1890. Dritter Band: Einzelmythen. Erste Abtheilung: Actaeon— 
Hercules Berlin 1897, Zweite Abtheilung: Hippolytos—Meleagros Berlin 1904. 

Roberts Gk. Epigr.= An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part 1 The Archaic Inscrip- 
tions and the Greek Alphabet. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press by 
E. S. Roberts... Cambridge 1887. 

Roberts— Gardner Gk. Epigr.=Au Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part її The 
Inscriptions of Attica. Edited by E. S. Roberts...and E. A. Gardner...Cambridge 
1905. 

Robinson Cat. Vases Boston E. Robinson Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Vases Cambridge, U.S.A. 1893. 

Roehl /nser. Gr. aut.=Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae praeter. Atticas in Attica 
repertas. Consilio et auctoritate Academiae Litterarum Regiae Borussicae edidit 
Hermannus Roehl Berolini 1882. 

Rohde Psyche?= Psyche Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen. ^ Von 
Erwin Rohde. Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig 1894, Zweite Auflage. iii Tübingen und 
Leipzig 1897, Dritte Auflage. iii Tübingen und Leipzig 1903. 

Rom. Mitth. = Mittheilungen des kaiserlich deutschen archaeologischen Instituts: roemische 
Abtheilung Кот 1886— 

Roscher Lex. Wyth.=Ausführliches Lexikon der griechischen und römischen Mythologie 
im Verein mit...herausgegeben von W. Н. Roscher i— Leipzig 1884-1890— 
Roulez Vases de Leide= Choix de vases peints du Musée a’ Antiquités de Leide; publiés et 

commentés par J. Roulez...Gand 1854. 

Roux—Barré Herc. et Pomp.=Herculanum et Pompéi Recueil général des peintures, 
bronzes, mosaiques, etc. découverts jusqu’a ce jour, et reproduits d’apres Le antichita 
di Ercolano, J! Museo Borbonico et tous les ouvrages analogues augmenté de sujets 
inédits gravés au trait sur cuivre par H. Roux ainé Et accompagné d'un Texte 
explicatif par M. L. Barré i—viii Paris 1870-10 

Sambon Moun. aut. /t. — Bibliotheque du *' Musée." Les monnaies antiques de Ù Italie 
par Arthur Sambon i Etrurie—Ombrie—Picenum—Samnium—Campanie Fascicule 
1—5 Paris 1903—1904. 

Schöll—Studemund anecd. = Anecdota varia Graeca et Latina. Ediderunt Rud. Schoell 
et Guil. Studemund. i Anecdota varia Graeca musica metrica grammatica. 
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Edidit Guilelmus Studemund. ii Procli commentariorum in Rempublicam Platonis 
partes ineditae. Edidit Rudolfus Schoell. Berolini 1886. 

Schrader Reallex.= Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde. Grundzüge einer 
Kultur- und Völkergeschichte Alteuropas von О. Schrader. Strassburg 1901. 

Sieveking—Hackl Vasensamml. München= Die königliche Vasensammlung zu München 
herausgegeben von Johannes Sieveking und Rudolf Hackl. i Die älteren nicht- 
attischen Vasen. Text von R. Hackl. München 1912. 

Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin = Sitzungsberichte der königlich preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (zu Berlin) (Continuation of the A/onatsberichte der 
Königlichen Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin Berlin 1854— ) 
Berlin 1882— . 

Sitsungsber. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe=Sitsungsberichte der 
Philosophisch-historischen Classe ( Klasse) der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 

- Wien 1848— c 
Sttzungsber. d. kais. bayr. Akad. а. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe = Sitzungsberichte der konigl. 


bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften München 1861— ‚ Sitzungsberichte der 
philosophisch-philologischen und (der) historischen Classe (Klasse) der А. б. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu München München 1878— : 


Smith Dict. Biogr. Myth. = Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 
Edited by William Smith... i—iii London 1853, 1854, 1856. 

Smith Dict. Geogr.= Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Edited by William 
Smith... i ii London 1854, 1857. 

Smith—Cheetham Dict. Chr. Ant.=A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities comprising 
the history, institutions, and antiquities of the Christian Church, from the time of the 
Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. By various writers, edited by Sir William 
Smith...& Samuel Cheetham...Fifth impression. i ii London 1908. 

Smith—Marindin Class. Dict.=A Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, 
Mythology, and Geography based on the larger dictionaries by the late Sir William 
Smith... Revised throughout and in part rewritten by G. E. Marindin... London 1899. 

Smith—Wace Dict. Chr. Biogr.=A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, 
Sects апа Doctrines; being a continuation of * The Dictionary of the Bible.’ Edited 
by William Smith... and Henry Wace... i—iv London 1877, 1880, 1882, 1887. 

Smith—Wayte—Marindin Dict, Ant.=A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Edited by William Smith... William Wayte... G. E. Marindin.... Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. i ii London 1890, 1891. 

Sogliano Pitt. mur. Сатр. = Ге pitture murali campane scoverte negli anni 1867-79 
descritte da Antonio Sogliano. Supplemento all’ opera dell’ Helbig ** Wandgemälde 
der vom Vesuv verschütteten Städte Campaniens, Leipzig 1868." Napoli 1879. 

Stais Marbres et Bronzes: Athénes*= Guide illustr 2% édition corrigée et augmentée. 
Marbres et Bronzes du Musée National par V. Stais... 1° volume Athénes 1910. 

Stephani Pasensamml. St. Petersburg= Die Vasen-Sammlung der kaiserlichen Ermitage 
i ii St. Petersburg 1869. 

Stephanus 7hes. Gr. Ling.=@noavpds ris 'EAAyırjs yAdoons. Thesaurus Graecae 
linguae, ab Henrico Stephano constructus. Post editionem Anglicam novis addita- 
mentis auctum, ordineque alphabetico digestum tertio ediderunt Carolus Benedictus 
Hase,... Guilielmus Dindorfius et Ludovicus Dindorfius... i—viii Parisiis (1831— 
1865). 

Stevenson—Smith—Madden Dict. Rom. Coins= A Dictionary of Roman Coins, republican 
and imperial: commenced by the late Seth William Stevenson...revised, in part, 
by C. Roach Smith...and completed by Frederic W. Madden... London 1889. 

Stuart-Jones Cat. Sculpt. Mus. Capit. Rome=A Catalogue of the Ancient Sc ulptures 
preserved in the Municipal Collections of Rome. The Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino. 
By members of the British School at Rome, edited by H. Stuart Jone»...with Atlas of 
pls. Oxford 1912. | 

Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus.= Das athener Nationalmuseum phototy pische Wicdergabe 
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seiner Schätze mit erläuterndem Text von J. N. Svoronos...Deutsche Ausgabe 
besorgt von Dr W. Barth Heft i—xxiv Athen 1903—1912. 

Thes. Ling. Lat.= Thesaurus linguae Latinae editus auctoritate et consilio Academiarum 
quinque Germanicarum Berolinensis Gottingensis Lipsiensis Monacensis Vindo? 


bonensis i— . Lipsiae 1900— . Index librorum scriptorum inscriptionum 
ex quibus exempla adferuntur. Lipsiae 1904. Supplementum: nomina propria 
Latina. Lipsiae 1909— : - 

The Years Work in Class. Stud.= The Years Work in Classical Studies 1906— 
London 1907— 5 


Tiryns= Kaiserlich deutsches archaeologisches Institut in Athen. Tiryns. Die Ergebnisse 
der Ausgrabungen des Instituts. 
ir. Die Hera von Tiryns, von August Frickenhaus. 2. Die ‘geometrische’ 

Nekropole, von Walter Müller und Franz Oelmann. Athen 1912. 
ii Die Fresken des Palastes von Gerhart Rodenwaldt mit Beiträgen von Rudolf 
Hacklt und Noel Heaton. ~ Athen 1912. 

Vasos sriegos Madrid-— Francisco Alvarez-Ossorio Vasos griegos etruscos ё ttalo-griegos 
que se.conservan en el Museo Arqueologico Nacional Madrid 1910. 

Verh. d. до. Philologenversamml. in Görlitz = Verhandlungen der vierzigsten Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulmänner in Görlitz vom 2. bis 5. Oktober 1889. Leipzig 

- 1890. : 

Villoison azecd. = Anecdota Greca Е Regia Parisiensi; & e Veneta S. Marci Bibliothecis 
deprompta Edidit Johannes Baptista Caspar d’Ansse de Villoison... i ii Venetiis 1781. 

Visconti Mus. Pie-Clém.=CEuvres de Ennius Quirinus Visconti. Musée Pie-Clömentin 
i—vii Milan 1818— 1822, Monumens du Musée Chiaramonti, décrits et expliqués 
par Philippe Auréle Visconti et Joseph Guattani, Servant de suite et de complément 
au Musée Pie-Clémentin, traduit de l'italien par A. F. Sergent-Marceau Milan 1822. 

Von Rohden— Winnefeld Ant. Terrakotten= Die antiken Terrakotten im Auftrag des 
archäologischen Instituts des deutschen Reichs herausgegeben von Reinhard Kekulé 
von Stradonitz. Band iv, т Architektonische römische Tonreliefs der Kaiserzeit 
bearbeitet von Hermann von Rohden unter Mitwirkung von Hermann Winnefeld. 
Text und Tafeln. Berlin und Stuttgart тәгі. 

Von Sacken Ant. Bronzen Wien = E. von Sacken Die antiken Bronzen des k. А. Münz- 
und Antiken- Cabinetes in Wien Wien 1871. 

Waddington—Babelon—Reinach Monn. gr. PAs. Min.= Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres (Fondation Piot). Recueil général des monnaies grecques d'Asie Mineure 
commencé par feu W. H. Waddington...continué et complété par E. Babelon... 
Th. Reinach... Tome premier. Premier fascicule: Pont et Paphlagonie. Paris 
1904. Deuxième fascicule: Bithynie (jusqu'à Juliopolis). Paris 1908. Troisième 
fascicule : Nicée et Nicomédie. Paris того. 

Walde Lat. etym. Wörterb.= Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch von Dr. Alois 
Walde... Heidelberg 1906. 

Welcker 4/1. Denkm.= Alte Denkmäler erklärt von Е. G. Welcker. 

i Die Giebelgruppen und andre Griechische Gruppen und Statuen. Gottingen 1849. 

ii Basreliefe und geschnittne Steine. Göttingen 1850. 

iii Griechische Vasengemälde. Göttingen 1851. 

іу Wandgemälde. Mit einer Abhandlung über Wandmalerei und Tafelmalerei. 
Gottingen 1861. 

v Statuen, Basreliefe und Vasengemälde. Göttingen 1864. 

Welcker Gr. Götterl. = Griechische Götterlehre von F. С. Welcker i—iii Göttingen 1857, 
1860, 1863. 

Wide Zakon. Kulte= Lakonische Кийе dargestellt von Sam Wide Leipzig 1893. 

Wien. Vorlegebl. = Vorlegeblätter für archaeologische Übungen Serie i—viii herausgegeben 
von A. Conze Wien 1869—1876, Serie A—E herausgegeben von O. Benndorf 
Wien 1879—1886, Serie 1888, 1889, 1890/91 herausgegeben von O. Benndorf 
Wien 1889, 1890, 1891. 
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Wilmauus Æx. inser. Lat.= Exempla inscriptionum | Latinarum in usum praecipue 
Academicum conposuit Gustavus Wilmanns. iii Berolini 1873. 

Winckelmannsfest- Progr. Berlin= Festgedanken an Winckelmann von Eduard Gerhard 
Berlin 1841, Zweites— Programm zum berliner Winckelmannsfest Berlin 18422 — , 
Antikenkranz zum neunten— berliner Winckelmannsfest Berlin 1849— , Zwölftes 
Programm der archäologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin zum Gedáchtnisstag Winckel- 
manns Berlin 1852, Vierzehntes— Programm zum Winckelmannsfest der archäolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft-zu Berlin Berlin 1854— : 

Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle = Erstes (—Dreizehntes) hallesches (hallisches) Winckel- 
mannsprogramm...von Heinrich Heydemann. Halle a/S. 1876—1888, Vierzehntes 
(—Postumes vierundzwanzigstes) hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm...von Carl 
Robert. Halle 1890— 1903. 

Winnefeld Vasensamml. Karlsruhe = Grossh. Vereinigte Sammlungen zu Karlsruhe. 
Beschreibung der Vasensammlung von Hermann Winnefeld Karlsruhe 1887. 

Winter Anz. Terrakotten=Die antiken Terrakotten im Auftrag des archäologischen 
Instituts des deutschen Reichs herausgegeben von Reinhard Kekulé von Stradonitz. 
Band iii, i Die Typen der figürlichen Terrakotten bearbeitet von Franz Winter. 
i ii Berlin und Stuttgart 1903. 

Wissowa Ae. Kult. Röm.= Religion und Kultus der Römer (Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertums-wissenschaft herausgegeben von Dr. Iwan von Müller v. Band, 4. Abteilung) 
von Dr. Georg Wissowa...München 1902, Zweite Auflage München 1912. 

Zeitschr. f. Num. = Zeitschrift für Numismatik Berlin 1874— 
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ZEUS AS GOD OF THE BRIGHT SKY. 


8 r Zeus and the Daylight. 
(a) Zeus the Sky. 


THE supreme deity of the ancient Greeks, during their historical 
period at least, was Zeus. His name, referable to a root that 
means ‘to shine, may be rendered ‘the Bright Опе’ And, since 
a whole series of related words in the various languages of the 
Indo-Europaean family is used to denote ‘day’ or ‘sky®’ it can 
be safely inferred that Zeus was called ‘the Bright One’ as being 


the god of the. bright~or day-light sky*. Indeed a presumption 


— —— 


1 K. Brugmann Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen” Strassburg 1897 i. 204, 210, 263, 276 f., 307, 527, 797, 1906 ii. 1. 133 f., 
id. Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen Strassburg 1904 
р. 312, Schrader Keallex. p. 670, Н. Hirt Die Zndogermanen Strassburg 1907 ii. 506. 
The Greek Zeus and the Old Indian Dyazs represent an Indo-Europaean “djéz-s from 
the root dř: die: deja, ‘to shine.’ 

2 This series as collected by Walde Zar. etym. Wörterb. s.vv. deus, dies, and Hirt 
op. cit. ii. 734 f. includes the following forms: Greek &vöros ‘at mid-day,’ edöla ‘clear 
sky’; Latin зиё divo ‘under the open sky,’ dies ‘day’; Welsh diw dyw dydd ‘day,’ 
Breton dez ‘day,’ Cornish det ‘day,’ Irish глаг ‘to-day’; Gothic sén-teins ‘daily’; 
Lithuanian diena ‘ day,’ Slavonic dini ‘day’; Albanian dita ‘day’; Armenian Ziz ‘day’; 
Old Indian divá ‘on the day,’ divdm, ‘ day, sky.’ 

3 Two misleading explanations may here be noted. (1) E. H. Meyer Germanische 
Mythologie Berlin 1891 pp. 182, 220 holds that Zeís denotes properly the ‘hurler’ or 
*discharger’ of rays (ср. Н. Grassmann Wörterbuch zum Rig-veda Leipzig 1873—1875 
р. боо s.v. div.) and infers that he must have been the lightning-god, not as is com- 
monly supposed the god of bright day-light. But the frequent use of the word dyazs in 
the Aig-veda for ‘sky’ or ‘day’ (A. A. Macdonell Vedic Mythology Strassburg 1897 
p. 21, P. von Bradke Dydus Asura Halle 1885 p. 110) and the existence of the forms 
recorded in the foregoing note are conclusive in favour of the common view. 

(2) Frazer Golden Bough! ii. 369, 20.2 iii. 456 f., suggested that Zeus was named 
‘Bright’ as being the oak-god, z.e. god of the tree whose wood was used in fire-making. 
Against this view I protested in the Class. Rev. 1902 xvi. 372, as did Gruppe Gr. Myth. 
Rel. p. 1100 n. 2. And Frazer op.cit. ii. 358 n. r admits that he ‘ was disposed to set 
aside much too summarily what may be called the meteorological side of Zeus and 
Jupiter,’ though he still regards the oak-tree as the primary, not a secondary, element in 
their composite nature (74. ii. 373 ff.). I now hold, and shall hope in vol. ii of the 
present work to show, that the oak was originally the tree of the earth-mother rather 
than the tree of the sky-father, and that the latter acquired it in the first instance through 
association with the former. 
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2 Zeus the Sky 
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is raised that Zeus was at first conceived, not in anthropomorphic 
fashion as the bright sky-god, but simply as the bright sky itself. 
True, the Greeks at the time when their literature begins had 
advanced far beyond this primitive view. Zeus in the //zad is 
already the potent, if not omnipotent, ruler of the gods, the 
description of whose nod is said to have inspired Pheidias' master- 


piece at Olympia!: 


So spake the son of Kronos and thereto 
Nodded with darkling brow?: the lordly locks, 


1 Strab. 354, Val. Max. 3. 7. ext. 4, Dion Chrys. or. 12 p. 383 Reiske, Macrob. Saz. 
5. 13. 23, Eustath. iv ЈА. p. 145, 10 ff., cp. Polyb. 30. то. 6, Plout. v. Aem. Paul. 28. 

2 xvavégow ёт? бфрйа. ‘Blue’ here implies ‘black’ (see Stephanus Thes. Gr. Ling. 
s.vv. Kváveos and its compounds)—a confusion characteristic of early thought and as such 
well known to anthropologists. A seated figure of Zeus from a sixth-century 20707 pediment, 
now in the Akropolis Museum at Athens, has undeniably black hair, eyebrows, and 
beard (T. Wiegand Die archaische Poros-Architektur der Akropolis zu 26 Cassel and 
Leipzig 1904 p. 97 ff. pl. 8, 1—2). 

It is probable that Pheidias’ chryselephantine Zeus and its copies had hair and beard 
of gold; for Lucian makes Zeus complain that a couple of his curls, weighing six minas 
apiece, were cut off and stolen from Pisa by burglars (Loukian. /up. trag. 25), and 
Pausanias states that Theokosmos of Megara, helped by Pheidias, made for the Megarian 
Olympieion a statue of Zeus, which had трбтштоу ё\№фартоѕ kal хритой (Paus. т. 40. 4). 
But it would be rash to infer from this that the god was essentially fair-haired. The 
Minoans of Knossos made ivory statuettes of athletes with hair of gilded bronze (Azz. 
Brit. Sch. Ath. 1901—1902 viii. 72 f. pls. 2 Ё). Were they blondes? Herodes Attikos 
erected a chryselephantine statue of Poseidon in the Isthmian temple (Paus. 2. 1. 7 f.). 
But Poseidon was not xanthotrichous. 

A terra-cotta head of Zeus found at Olympia and dating from the first quarter of the 
fifth century в.с. bears traces of a blackish brown varnish on the hair, on the forehead, 
and round the eyes: this was either a protective coating (G. Treu in Olympia iii. 35 f. 
pl. 7, 4 and fig. 37), or more probably a lustre intended to imitate the effect of bronze 
(A. Furtwängler Die Bronzefunde aus Olympia Berlin 1879 p. 90, W. Deonna Les 
statues de terre сийе dans ’antiquitd: Sicile etc. Paris 1908 p. 25 f.). The terra-cottas 
from Smyrna that show Zeus or Zeus Sarapis with gilded head and hair (87:7. Mus. Cat. 
Terracottas C 445, cp. D 392, S. Reinach Zsquisses archéologiques Paris 1888 p. 223 f.) 
may denote a similar attempt to copy gilt bronze. А terra-cotta head of Zeus, found*by 
Lord Savile at Lanuvium and now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, came 
probably from a pediment of the third century в.с. (W. Deonna of. cit. p. 138): it shows 
traces of red in the hair and beard; but here we have to reckon with the conventional 
colouring of architecture (A. Furtwängler Aegina München 1906 i. 304 ff.). 

Greek vase-painters, bound by their artistic traditions, commonly of course represent 
Zeus with black hair, but occasionally give him a grey beard or white hair (Overbeck 
Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 29). 

Not till Roman times do we get a demonstrably light-haired Zeus. On wall-paintings 
from the Villa Farnesina (Gaz. Arch. 1883 viii. 99 f. pl. 15 Zeus with the attributes of 
Dionysos, Ann. d. Inst. 1884 lvi. 320, Mon. d. Inst. xii. pl. 7, 5, P. Girard La Peinture 
Antique Paris 1891 p. 309 fig. 188, Helbig Guide Class. Ant. Rome ii. 246 no. 1083) and 
from Pompeii (listed in Helbig Wandgem. Camp. р. зо Ё, Sogliano Prti. mur. Camp. 
р. 19 ff., Herrmann Denkm. d. Malerei pls. 11, 46, 2, etc.) his hair varies from dark to 
light. A wall-painting of the Hadrianic age from Eleusis shows him enthroned with a 
Nike in his right hand, a sceptre in his left: his head is unfortunately mutilated, but 
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Ambrosial, on his immortal head 
Shook—at their shaking all Olympos quaked!. 


Nevertheless, although Zeus as conceived by the Homeric minstrel 
is fully anthropomorphic, certain traces of the earlier conception 
persisted even into post-Homeric times? The evidence is linguistic 
rather than literary. I shall begin by passing it in review. 

Closely akin to the substantive еу is the adjective dos, which 
denotes properly ‘of’ or ‘belonging to Zeus?’ This meaning it 
actually bears in Attic drama‘. But how comes it that in the 
much earlier Homeric poems it has the force of ‘bright’ or 
‘glorious’ without any such restriction to the property of a 
personal Zeus’? Probably because the word was formed before 
Zeus became a personality, when as yet he was the Zeus, the 
radiant sky credited with an impersonal life of its own. Déos in 
fact meant at first ‘of’ or ‘belonging to the bright sky’; and a 
vestige of its primary meaning is to be found in the frequent 
Homeric phrases ‘the 0722/2 upper air®’ and ‘the dright dawn’. 
The transition from brightness in this sense to glory or splendour 
in general is not hard to follow. Further, when Zeus came to be 
regarded as an individual sky-god, the way was open for 4/05, 
‘of the bright sky, to take on the more personal meaning, ‘of the 


enough remains to prove that the beard, like the body, was red-brown in colour shaded 
with black (’E¢. 'Ápx. 1888 p. 77 ff. pl. 5). 

1 Zi. 1. 528 Ё, cp. 8. 199 (of Hera). For a similar explanation of earthquakes in 
modern Greece see infra ch. ii. $ 5. 

2 Wissowa Ael Kilt. Röm. p. 100 contrasts Zeus the personal sky-god with Iupiter 
the actual sky (cp. W. Warde Fowler The Religious Experience of the Roman People 
London 1911 pp. 128, 141). But the contrast was neither originally nor finally 
valid: at the first both Zeus and Iupiter were the sky; at the last both were the 
sky-god. 

3 Brugmann Grundriss etc.” ii. 1. 187 (‘himmlisch’), id. Kurze vergl. Gram. etc. 
рр. 99 (* himmlisch"), збо (‘göttlich’), L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. iii. 175 f. (“von 
Zeus herrührend, Zeus angehórend,' dann allgemeiner ‘himmlisch, göttlich, herrlich ’ 
oder ähnlich), Prellwitz Ziym. Wörterb. d. Gr. Spr.? p. 117 (‘göttlich’), Boisacq 
Dict. Фут. de la Langue Gr. p. 189 f. (‘divin’), treat dios as *ölfios from Auf, 
‘Zeus.’ 

t Eg. Aisch. P. v. 619 BovdrAevua pèv rà Aiov, 'Hóalarov 8 yelp, Eur. Zon 1144 
avaOnua Alov талёб$. 

5 According to Н. Ebeling Lexicon Homericum Lipsiae 1883 i. 310 f. Homer has 
dies in the sense ‘bright’ or ‘glorious’ of goddesses (but not gods, though in frug. A. 
Dion. 2 oiov yévos is Dionysos son of Zeus, and in //. 17. 582 Zenodotos wrote dios” Аруз), 
nymphs, men and women, peoples and places, divine horses, rivers and mountain-peaks, 
land and sea. 

6 7]. 16. 365, A. Dem. то aiépos ёк $11, Od. 19. 540 és alOépa diay, cp. Emped. frag. 
109, 2 Diels alepa diov, Aisch. P. v. 88 à dios aldılp, Orph. frag. 53, 1 Abel al8épc diy, 
167, 1 al@épa Stov. 

T Jl, 24. 417 105 bre dia pavýn, ib. 9. 240, 662, 11. 723, 18. 255, Od. y. 131, 306, 436, 
11. 375, 12. 7, 16. 368, 19. 50, 342 10 дгар. А 
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god Zeus Thus, on the assumption that Zeus began life as che 
Zeus, both Homeric and Arrie usages are satisfactorily explained’. 
We note m passing that in north-eastern Phrygia Zeus was 
worshipped as Zeus Dos, a double appellation which recalls the 
Dea Dia of the Romans, and very possibly attests the survival 
ameng the Thraco-Phrvgeian folk of an early, not to say primitive, 
Lorie 

Another adjective eios occurs in epic verse with the meaning 
“in broad daylight or ‘at mid-day?' For example, Nestor in 
the Aad describes an expedition in which he had once taken part: 


At mid day cuero? came we to the sacred stream 
lee), 


Eidothea too in the Odrssey tells Menelaos the habits of her father 
Proteus: 


What time the Sun bestrides mid heaven, there comes 
Shoreward the unerring Ancient of the Sear 


And fifty Hines further on her word is made good: 


At mid-day слоу) came the Ancient from the sea®. 


I Another possible, but as it seems to me—less probable, explanation would be to 
хау that Aws meant originally "of Zeus,’ Ze. of the personal Zeus, and that ils meaning 
Pad beer widened and weakened by epic usage till 0705 came to signify merely ‘divine,’ 
wiele yet Attic poetry retained the primary force of the word Atos, ‘of Zeus.’ That 
паметен єлї should be at different stages in the evolution of the meaning of a given 
werd, ard even that the carly poetry of one dialect should give only the later meaning 
white tue later; oetry of another dialect gave only the early meaning, is certainly thinkable. 
Bir the рете set forth in the text involves fewer assumptions. 

=. Кой и the Gert. Gel Ber 1897 clix. 409% publishes (atten каии 
Massa an thy Wore deiro des Missions Scientifiques Paris 1895 vi. 423—394) a 
amie tone disc at зене in the Kútschük-Han inseribed "Aya85 тиха | Хои tepds 
ка та етага p Ni а Мше” уу. «Y Kè kavr (Ov. On the upper part of the altar are 
twee ааг ef шаре on the base, a plough of a kind still much used in Anatolia. 
Korte о воле s that tlie quantity of c in Atos is doubtful, and suggests that we have here 
perhoa; cen walten Вано роц Aios’ (an ancient nominative assumed by II. Usener 
G Hori ami Bonn 1X96 pp. 43, то f. to account for Arördvos, Alos Kópw0os, nu-dius 
ttiis, ZA eder. Ma Ао), This. however. is highly precarious. I prefer to write 
As with Sa Wo М. Ran ay. Videos in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces 
ef ie Kram Esser: Newileets туой p. 2738, who notes that Solem сеу шо ol Zeus 
Abos, discharged a vow to has aod and by the same act of devotion made a tomb for 


himself. 


Мо Soul. m. биби. Lesvch. scs čvõra, Cvótos, Eevölors, el. mag. р. 339» 1, ef. Gud. 
р. 386, 39, Onion р. бо, ү. Apollon. dev. Zom. s.u. evéecos, Cramer anecd. Oxon. ii. 
200% vale 


* 12. 11.726 with Eustath. zu ZU p. 881, 5 xarà ueanufplav: schol. V. ad loc. says 
ба Dear. 

О roo: 

^ fh, уко with scholl. V. DB. E. доз" peonugpwós. 
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Similarly Souidas cites the following couplet, perhaps by Kalli- 
machos: 


So, while mid-day (47005) endured and earth grew hot, 
More brilliant than crystal shone the sky!. 


From this adjective are derived verbs meaning ‘to take a mid-day 
siesta’, ‘to live in the open air; ‘to grow up into the air” But 
the adjective itself must have meant originally ‘in the Zeus’ or 
“in the bright sky, thence passing into the sense ‘in broad P 
light,’ ‘at mid-day 6 

Lastly, there is the adjective eńdďtos ‘with a clear sky, тант) 
the substantive ez4/a ‘a clear sky, calm weather’, and the verbs 
eudián, eudidzesthai “to be serene?! These all spring from the 
same root as dios, endios”, and alike bear witness to the fact that 


1 Souid. s.v, &vöis=Kallim. frag. as. 24 Schneider. Hellenistic poets affected the 
word, e.g. Kallim. 4. Dem. 39 mori rwvörov with schol. тері rò peanufpwór, id. frag. 124 
Schneider Löeos évóloto, id. Hekale frag. pap. col. iv, 2 а\\ Ñ »0£ N ёрдіоѕ N ётєт' рар, 
Ap. Rhod. 1. 603 és &vöiov with schol. nexpı ueonuBplas, id. 4. 1310 f. £vàvov quap ёту, 
тєрї 8” ótórarai Өёроу аўуаі | YeAlov AcBinv, Theokr. 16. 95 momévas évdlovs with schol. 
vet. xarà ri» peonußplav and gloss M. deAvods (imitated by Antiphilos in Arzh. Pal. 
9. 71), Arat. phaen. 498 were pév Evita orpépera xa? ümeprepa Yalns with schol. rò dé 
Evita npepwd, byyra тёр yiv, тард, róv čvõiov каарду róv neonußpıwöv, ib. 954 f. kal Böes 
#91 то: тароѕ 0датоѕ Evöloıo | ovpavdv elaavióóvres am’ al0£pos woppjcavro with schol. rò dé 
Vdaros Evöloıo Tyovv peonuBpwod kal obpavlov. 

2 "Evàiáfew : Plout. symp. 8. 6. 5, v. Rom. 4, v. Zucull. 16. Ср. Hesych. évétévrace 
Leone fpi (оос. 

3 "Ev&iiv : Theokr. 16. 38, 22. 44, Anth. Pal. 5. 291. 6 Agathias. The verb came to 
mean simply ‘to dwell’: Anth. Pal. 2. 122 Christodoros, 7. 4. 4. 10 Agathias, 20. 5 
269. 10 Paulus Silentiarius. The (Alexandrine?) author of the Homeric A. Sel. says of 
the full moon 6 dxrives 8” évói&ovrat, which E. E. Sikes ad loc. would render: ‘are as 
bright as day.’ 

1'Evotrv: Tab. Heracl. 1. 120f. raüra 6¢ rdvra (sc. rà dévdpa) mepurevpéva map- 
e£övrı xal Evöelöwröra, which С. Kaibel in the Zzscez. Gr. Sie. П. p. 174 renders 
*arbores quae in aerem succreverunt.’ 

5 "Epótos is related to év Ad as is Evvuxıos to Ev vukrl or éváXos to év aAl: see L. Meyer 
Handb. d. gr. Etym. i. 423, Prellwitz E£ym. Wörterb. d. Gr. Spr? p. 142, Boisacq Dict. 
dtym. de la Langue Gr. p. 250. 

W. Prellwitz Zine griechische und eine lateinische Etymologie Bartenstein 1895 p. 8 
notes that &vötos is for évdifos and évdios for évdcfos, both being derived from év At, ‘im 
Zeus, im lichten Tage.’ 

€ Cp. Od. 8. 449 айтбдирь, ‘straightway, lit. ‘on the self-same day’ (so Prellwitz 
Etym. Wörterb. d. Gr. Spr? p. 66, Boisacq of. cit. p. 103, on the analogy of avrijpap). 

7 E.g. Arat. phaen. 823 evdlov...fparos, Geopon. 18. 3. 6 ўрќраѕ ebdlov, Orph. 4. Aith. 
5. 6 Alroual тє (sc. Aither) xexpapévoy edörov elvat, id. h. Hel. 8. 13 f. á8ávare Lei, | Odie, 
macıpaés of the sun, Arat. phaen. 784 є00165 x’ єй of the moon, Anth. Pal. 9. 306. 3 
mavaryAnevra Kal eSdtov of a space cleared for a sun-dial. 

8 E.g. Pind. Zs/Am. 7 (6). 37 f. evdlav braccev | ёк xeınüvos, Theophr. caus. fl. 3. 13. 5 
edv yap ebölaı kal rà voria Evioxiwar. 

9 E.g. Arat. phaen. 899 mávry Ads evördwvros with schol. evdlas обозу, Plat. Arch. 
370 D Blos, doadetry ўсуҳіа єўбїа {бдєро$. 

10 Prellwitz of. cit. p. 162, Boisacq op. cit. р. 293. 
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Zeus once signified the animate sky. It is interesting to observe 
that the tenth-century scholar, who compiled the great Greek 
lexikon known as the Etymologicum Magnum, seems to have had 
an inkling of the truth; for in discussing the words exidios and 
eudia he suggests as a possible derivation—‘or because 2205 
denotes “the sky” also! 

When the pre-anthropomorphic conception of Zeus had de- 
veloped into the anthropomorphic, the natural tendency would be 
to forget the former in the latter. We can hardly expect, therefore, 
to find in extant Greek literature the name ез used as a simple 
equivalent of ‘the sky. Still, there are occasional passages of a 
more or less colloquial sort, in which the ancient usage may be 
detected. Thus Aristophanes in his comedy Friends of the Frying- 
pau makes one of the characters exclaim : 


And how should Plouton bear the name he does bear, 
Had he not got the best of it? I'll explain. 

The things of earth surpass the things of Zeus. 

When you are weighing, ’tis the laden pan 

Seeks earth, the empty one goes up towards Zeus”. 


The remark gains in point, if we may suppose that ‘towards Zeus’ 
was a popular expression for 'sky-wards?' It certainly appears 
to be used in that sense by Euripides: he has in his Kyklops the 
folloving conversation between Polyphemos, who has returned 
home unexpectedly, and the Chorus of Satyrs, who are caught 
idling and so face their ferocious master with hanging heads: 


Kyklops. Look up, not down. 
Chorus. There! We are staring up towards Zeus himself: 
I see the stars; I see Orion toot 


Plutarch, again, quotes a witty epigram on Lysippos’ statue of 
Alexander the Great with its characteristic upturned gaze: 


The ınan of bronze who looks to Zeus 
Says (so I should opine)— 


1 Et. mag. p. 389, 35 Ñ ёт, 6 Leds amnalveı каї ròv obpavóv, cp. ib. p. 409, 6 (Zeus 
anpalver) тд» Beöv Ñ Tüv oópavóv. So Lyd. de mens. 4. 176 p. 183, 9 ff. Wünsch Zeds yap 
à dip...dare діостиєіа тд той dépos anueiov, damep edöLov Td, mpaov Kai yadnvdv той dépos 
kakeiraı туйда, Eustath. in /1. p. 881, 9 &vöıoı. tows бё kal тарӣ тд» vypov Ala, 8 earıv 
dépa, Tzetz. alleg. ZU. 1. 375 xal Leds abros hpéunoev eddros adv аїбёр. On the equation of 
Zeús with атр see further zufra p. 30. 

2 Aristoph. Zagenistae frag. т. 1—5 Meineke af. Stob. flor. 121. 18 (ed. Gaisford iii. 
417): the last clause is órav yàp laras, той raAdvrov rà pémrov | кто Вад е, 7d 02 кемди 
mpós Tov Ala. 

* For a Latin parallel see Ap. zer. то. 21 (cod. Laur. 54. 24) dentes ad Iovem elevans 
(of an ass looking up). 

4 Eur. Cycl. 211 ff. KY. Bremer’ d дуо kal wy Karw. | ХО. 1800, iss abróv тд» AU dvaxe- 
Kipapev, | kal тйттра xal Tov ‘Nplwva dépxopar. 
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‘This earth I keep for my own use; 
The sky, Zeus, is for thine!.’ 


With these passages of comedy and quasi-comedy should be 
compared certain others of more serious tone, in which the poet 
says ‘the rays of Zeus’ or ‘the light of Zeus’ where we should 
say ‘the light of day. The //ad thus describes the crash of a 
battle between Argives and Trojans: 


The din of both 
Rose to the upper sky and the rays of Zeus?. 


Hekabe in the tragedy that Euripides named after her speaks of 
her dead son Polydoros as— 


No longer in the light of Zeus’. 


In the same poets /phigeneia at Aulis the heroine, when she 
departs to her death, bids adieu to the day-light: 


O lamp of day 
And light of Zeus, 
Another life, 
Another lot 

: Henceforth be mine. 
Loved light, farewell‘. 


In such passages it is difficult to determine whether Zeus is 
conceived as anthropomorphic, or not. Anthropomorphism is, 
however, apparent in the Rhesos, where Euripides writes not only 
‘the light of the сой?’ but also ‘Zeus god of Light“. 


1 Plout. de Alex. magn. т. 9, 2. 2 (=Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. з. 53) айўбасойут: 
5 ouxev 6 xdAxeos els Ala Xevoawv* | ‘yav йт ёро! тЇбєнол, Lei, ad ò "OAuumov Exe.’ 

2 Г. 13. 837 їх) Ò åuporépwv lker' aldépa kal Ards abyds. . Schol. B. Ads yap abyas 
héyet rov obpavóv. Schol. V. róv obpavóv* ôe ai(épos obpavóv Tkev (Zl. 2. 458). So schol. T., 
adding of бё “Abs” той Mov, IINarwvikQs. Ср. Eustath. zz Z/. p. 962, 64f. Acos abyds, 
ё ёст 1jMov kard тодѕ madato’s and e£. mag. p. 409, 9 which quotes the line as proof that 
Zeós sometimes means ‘the sun.’ Hesych. Ads аруйѕ" rijs ђиёраѕ тд pis. тд» aldepa. 
The phrase recurs in a Greek metrical inscription found at Ostia (Zwser. Gr. Sie. It. 
no. 940 [ёи al6£]p. kal Ads. ауа). 

3 Eur. Дес. 707 ovxér’ дута Ados év páer. 

4 Jd. Г.А. 1505 ff. iù 10, | Aapmadodyos auépa | Ards re фёүүоз, к.т.\. 

5 Id. Rhes. 331 rovmidv aédas 0cob =‘ to-morrow.’ 

8 Jd. ib. 355 Zeùs ò bavates. Perhaps we should rather render ‘ He that Appeareth ' ; 
cp. ib. зто ¢dvnft. The same title was borne by Apollon in Chios (Hesych. s.v. bavaios), 
and is thus explained by Macrob. Sat. 1. 17. 34: Pavaiov (MSS. Фауеду) dred Yalverau 
véos, quia sol cotidie renovat sese. Cornut. ¢heo/. 32 р. 67, 3 f. Lang has (AróMwva) 
Pavatov awd той önAovedaı dv айтой ra бута kal Bwrlieodaı róv kócpov. But, as applied to 
"the Chian Apollon, and presumably also to Zeus, the epithet was at first а mere ddvıröv, 
‘the god of Phanai’; for Strab. 645 in describing Chios mentions Фарос, Muh» Babis, 
kal veis "AmóNNwvos kal ddoos powlxwy, though Steph. Byz. s.v. Pdvar says dxpwripiow тїї 
Xlov, dmd тоў éketÜev ávadavfyva. т) Anto? тў» AQXov. ol olcjropes Фауаїо. к.т.А. The 
port and promontory are referred to by other writers (Aristoph. av. 1694 with schol., 
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For fifteen hundred years and more, in fact till the decay of 
paganism, the anthropomorphic conception of Zeus held the field. 
Yet the older view was never very far below the surface, and from 
time to time, as we shall see, it cropped up in a variety of ways. 
Even in the extreme decadence of Greek letters there was a 
scholastic resuscitation of it. Thus, the original Zeus was simply 
the radiant day-light Sky. With the rise of anthropomorphism 
this belief was obscured and overlaid. The Zeus of Hesiodic 
mythology is described as grandson of an older god Ourands, the 
starry midnight ‘Sky!’ In Hellenic times the two Spartan kings 
were respectively priests of Zeus Lakedatmon and Zeus Ourdnios 
(‘of the Sky?). In the Hellenistic age the latter title was much 
used by the poets*: it afforded a point of contact between the 
Greek Zeus and the Semitic Ba‘al-samin, ‘Lord of Heaven‘ 
Finally, Byzantine learning spoke of Zeus ouranós, Zeus the 
‘sky’, a title which in letter, though not in spirit, recalled the 
primary idea of the animate Sky. 


Thouk. 8. 24, Ptolem. 5. 2 p. 323, 19, Liv. 36. 43, 44- 28, 45. 10, Verg. georg. 2. 98 with 
Serv. ad loc.). 

Orphic writers occasionally gave the name Zeus to their first-born deity Pavns 
(Damaskios quaest. de primis principiis p. 380 = Orph. frag. 48 Abel IIpwröyovov dvupvet 
kal Ala kahe? mávrwv біатіктора, Euseb. praep. ev. 3. 9. 1 f. — Stob. ecl. т. т. 23 = Orph. 
frag. 123 Abel Zeus пр®тоѕ yévero k.r.A.: see О. Gruppe in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2260), 
whose own name was explained sometimes as referring to Light (Io. Malal. chron. 4 p. 74 
Dindorf, Souid. s.v. 'Op$eós 7 pôs) or to Day (Theon Smyrn. expos. rerum mathemat. ad 
legendum Platonem utilium p. 105 = Orph. frag. 171 Abel Pavy re ueyar xal vóxra 
péňawav), but usually as a description of the Sun (Macrob. Sat. 1. 18. 13, Diod. т. 11, 
Iambl. ¢heol. arith. p. бо: see E. Zeller A History of Greek Philosophy trans. S. Е. Alleyne 
London 1881 i. 106 n. 4, O. Gruppe in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2255 f.). On a relief at 
Modena representing Phanes with a thunderbolt in his right hand see R. Eisler Welten- 
mantel und Himmelszelt München 1910 ii. 399 ff. fig. 47. 

1 The relation of Ouranos to Gaia, and of both to Zeus, will be considered later. 

? Hdt. 6. 56. Wide Lakon. Кийе p. 3 cites Corp. inscr. Gr. i no. 1241, 8 ff. 
[dywjvoderns | [78] peyddwv Ovfpalviop, no. 1258, 6 ff. [Ulepeds yelvduevos?] | Ards 
Ovpfaviov], no. 1276, 9 f. lepeds | Ovpavtwy, Lebas-Foucart Peloponnese no. 179 a, 3 f. 
vexjoavra Tpaywödovs Ovpav|idda ү (= Corp. inscr. Gr. i no. 1420, cp. nos. 1421, 11 Ё, 
1429, 4f., 1473, 1, 1719, б), Corp. inscr. Gr. i no. 1424, 1 ff. rv ueylorov Обраиіо» | Xe- 
Baerelov Nepovarıdellwr. 

3 Kallim. A. Zeus 55, ef. 52. 3 Wilamowitz, Anth. Pal. 9. 352. 4 (Leonidas Alex.), 
Anth. Plan. 293. 3, Kaibel Epigr. Gr. no. 618. 21, Eratosth. epist. ad Ptolem. 15 Hiller, 
Nonn. Dion. 21. 4, 24. 279, 25. 348, 27. 76, 31. 97, 43. 174 f., 47. 694 f. (cp. 46. 39 Znvos 
Emovpavloıo)—collected by Bruchmann Æpith. deor. p. 136. So Aristot. de mundo 7. 
4012 25. 3 

+ /nfrach.i$6 (a). See also C. Clermont-Ganneau Recueil! d’ Archéologie Orientale 
Paris 1903 v. 66 ff. 

5 Tzetz. antehom. 208 Zmvös ppadpootvyow ëv obpavod ácrepócvros, Hom. 171 f. Leds бё 
TÓT’ ovpaves ápyudéas vedédas atuperliwy | Bpóvra xwópevos, alleg. Od. 6. 198 ёте) kal Zeus 
ò obpavös kal Zeus abrös rvyxáve, 9. 81 Ards Sußpovs (leg. duBpos) ае: de, той ovpavod viv 
Aéyer, 12. 25 f. al ôè IIAeiáóes ov rarpl Ad, TQ odpav@ дє, | Pépovaw, 102 Zeus woev 
ävenov funy, ò olpavds evOdde, ср. 9. 78 Ad xetpas dvesxonev, rQ ovpaviy Wer. 
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(b) The Transition from Sky to Sky-god. 


The precise steps by which men advanced from a bclief in 
Zeus the Sky to a belief in Zeus the Sky-god are hidden from 
us in the penumbra of a prehistoric past. The utmost that we 
can hope is to detect here and there survivals in language or 
custom or myth, which may enable us to divine as through gaps 
in a mist the track once travelled by early thought’. In such 
circumstances to attempt anything like a detailed survey or recon- 
struction of the route would be manifestly impossible. Nevertheless 
the shift from Sky to Sky-god was a momentous fact, a fact which 
modified the whole course of Greek religion, and its ultimate 
consequence was nothing less than the rise of faith in a personal 
God, the Ruler and Father of all. In view of this great issue we 
may well strain our backward gaze beyond the point of clear vision 
and even acquiesce in sundry tentative hypotheses, if they help 
us to retrace in imagination the initial stages of the journey. I 
shall make bold, therefore, to surmise that in Greece, as elsewhere, 
religion effected its upward progress along the following lines. 

When those who first used the word ей went out into the 
world and looked abroad, they found themselves over-arched by 
the blue and brilliant sky, a luminous Something fraught with 
incalculable possibilities of weal or woe. It cheered them with 
its steady sunshine. It scared them with its flickering fires. It 
fanned their cheeks with cool breezes, or set all knees a-tremble 
with reverberating thunder. It mystified them with its birds 
winging their way in ominous silence or talking secrets in an un- 
known tongue. It paraded before men's eyes a splendid succession 
of celestial phenomena, and underwent for all to: sec the daily 
miracle of darkness and dawn. Inevitably, perhaps instinctively, 
they would regard it with awe—that primitive blend of religious 
feelings*—and would go on to conciliate it by any means in their 
power. This is the stage of mental and moral development 
attributed by Herodotos to the ancient Persians. ‘I am aware, 
he says®, ‘that the Persians practise the following customs. They 

1 The only writer, so far as I know, who has recognised and done justice to this 
blank stretch in our knowledge of Zeus is Gruppe in his masterly handbook (Gr. Myth. 
Rel. p. 753 ‘die Entstehung der Vorstellung von den einzelnen Göttern das dunkelste 
Gebiet der gesamten griechischen Religionsgeschichte ist,’ p. 1102 *Zwischen dem Urzeus 
und dem historischen Zeus liegen tiefe Klüfte, die wir in Gedanken zwar leicht über- 
springen können, aber nicht überspringen dürfen’). 

2 R. R. Marett 74e Threshold of Religion London 1909 p. 13 (=‘Pre-Animistic 
Religion’ in Folk-Lore 1900 xi. 168), W. Wundt Volkerpsychologie Leipzig 1906 ii. 2. 


171 ff. ‘Die präanimistische Hypothese.’ 
3 Hdt. 1.131. The passage is paraphrased also in Strab. 732. 
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are not in the habit of erecting images, temples, or altars; indeed, 
they charge those who do so with folly, because—I suppose—they 
do not, like the Greeks, hold the gods to be of human shape. 
Their practice is to climb the highest mountains and sacrifice to 
Zeus, by which name they call the whole circle of the sky’. They 
sacrifice also to the sun and moon, the earth, fire and water, and 
the winds. These, and these alone, are the original objects of 
their worship. The same stage of belief has left many traces of 
itself in the Latin language and literature? - To quote but a single 
example, a popular line of Ennius ran: 


Look at yonder Brilliance o'er us, whom the world invokes as Jove*. 


There can be little doubt -that in this expressive sentence the 
poet has caught and fixed for us the religious thought of the 


1 Hdt. т. 131 of õè voulfover Aut uev eml ra biryNórara тди odpéwy dvaßalvovres uolas 
ёрдєш, Tov kÜkNov mávra Tod ovpavod Ala каћоутаѕ. 

My friend the Rev. Prof. J. H. Moulton, our greatest authority on early Persian 
beliefs, in a very striking paper ‘Syncretism in Religion as illustrated in the History of 
Parsism’ (Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History of Religions 
Oxford 1908 ii. 89 ff.) observes д 270205 of this passage: '*It is generally assumed that he 
[z.e. Herodotos] calls the supreme deity ‘Zeus’ merely from his Greek instinct. But it is 
at least possible that he heard in Persia a name for the sky-god which sounded so much 
like *Zeus,' being in fact the same word, that he really believed they used the familiar 
name. (The suggestion occurred to me [J.H.M.] independently, but it was anticipated by 
Spiegel, Aran. Alt. ii. 190.) This incidentally explains why the name 'Qpouásógs 
(Auramazda) does not appear in Greek writers until another century has passed. In 
Yz. iii. 13 (a metrical passage, presumably ancient) we find faza£ dyaos...Anro Mainyus, 
‘Angra fell prom heaven’: see Bartholomae, s.v. Фуат. Since Dyaus survives in the 
Veda as a divine name as well as a common noun—just as dies and Diespiter in Latin— 
it is antecedently probable that the Iranians still worshipped the ancestral deity by his 
old name." Prof. Moulton further writes to me (June 23, 1911) that Herodotos ‘is 
entirely right, as usual: his general picture of Persian religion agrees most subtly with 
what we should reconstruct on other evidence as the religion of the people before 
Zarathushtra’s reform began to affect them. It is pure Aryan nature-worship—and 
probably pure Indogermanic ditto—, prior alike to the reform of Z. on the one side 
and the Babylonian contamination that produced Mithraism on the other.’ 

Auramazda appears in later Greek authors as Zeds ueyırros (Xen. Cyr. 5. г. 29, cp. 
pseudo-Kallisthen. т. 40) or Zeus Baotdeds (Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 21, 7. 5. 57, QANAD. 3. 1. 12, 
6. т. 22, Arrian. 4. 20. 3 ёт! тоїтдє dvareivaı Aapetov és rov obpavüv ras ҳєіраѕ xal eüsacdaı 
ббє* "ANN @ Led Basie, btw Emırerpamraı véuew rà Bacıkdwv mpdypara ev дубротосѕ, 
x.t.d.=Souid. s.v. 'AXétavópos) or Zeds kal Npondeöns (Aristot. frag. 8 Rose ap. Diog. 
Laert. prowm. 8) or Leds 'Qpoudodys (Michel Recueil! d’Inser. gr. no. 735 = Dittenberger 
Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. no. 383, 41 f. mpós odpavlovs Ads | 'Dpouácóov Opdvovs, 54 Ards Te 
'"Dpouácóov к.т.№.). Cp. Agathias hist, 2. 24 тд uiv yap maXaiv Ala re kal Kpóvov kal 
rovrous 8} dmavras rois map “EdAnot ApvAXovpevovs érlpwv (sc. ol ПЕрсах) Өєойѕ, т\р ye 
ёт. д) айто% 7 mpoomyopla оду onolws ёсофєто, GANA Вў\о> uév Tov Ala tuxdv Závógv тє 
röv "Нракћа kal’Avatrıda Tijv Афродіти kal áAXws тоўѕ AAAovs ékáXovv. 

2 І have collected the evidence in Folk-Lore 1908 xvi. 260 ff. 

з Ennius af. Cic. de nat. deor. 2. 4 and 65 aspice hoc sublime candens, quem 
invocant omnes Iovem. 
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Italians in its transitional phase. Behind him is the divine Sky, 
in front the Sky-god Iupiter. ; 

Now an animate Sky, even if credited with certain personal 
qualities, does not necessarily become an anthropomorphic Sky- 
god. It may even develop in the opposite direction. Xenophanes 
of Kolophon in the sixth century B.C. appears to have based his 
reformed theology directly on the ancient Greek conception of 
Zeus. As Aristotle puts it, he ‘looked upon the whole sky and 
declared that the One exists, to wit God!’ To this cosmic Unity 
“equal on all sides? Xenophanes, again in all probability following 
the lead of early religious thought, ascribed various personal 
powers : 


As a whole he sees, as a whole he thinks, and as a whole he hears’. 


But the poet explicitly repudiates anthropomorphism : 


One God there is, greatest among gods and men, 
Like to mortals neither in form nor yet in thought‘. 


We have therefore, it would seem, still to determine the circum- 
stances that occasioned the rise of the anthropomorphic view. In 
plain words, we must answer the question: How came the Greeks 
in general to think of Zeus, not as the blue sky, but as a sceptred 
king dwelling in it? 

To solve this problem we turn our attention once more to the 
primitive idea of a living Sky. One point about it, and that the 
most important of all for practical folk, we have thus far omitted 
to mention. Vegetable life, and therefore animal life, and therefore 
human life, plainly depends upon the weather, that is upon the 
condition of the Sky’. Hence unsophisticated man seeks to 


1 Aristot. mei. I. 5. 986 b 21 ff. Revopdvys dé...els Tov Sdov obpavdv dmoßAdyas тб dv 
elvai фто: тд» 0cóv. J. Burnet Zarly Greek Philosophy London and Edinburgh 1892 
prefers to translate: ‘Xenophanes...said, with reference to the whole universe, that the 
One was God.’ But this, I believe, misses the point. Xenophanes, like Pythagoras 
and many another reformer, starts with a revival of half-forgotten beliefs. 

2 Н. Diels Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker? Berlin 1906 i. 41, 6 marraxödev Spoor. 

3 Xenophan. frag. 24 Diels af. Sext. adv. math. 9. 144 obdos ӧр@, oUXos дё voci, об\оѕ 
бё т. dxovet, Diog. Laert. 9. 19. Ср. the Homeric єйрбота Zevs and the Hesiodic wdvra 
(доу Atos ёфбаћиоѕ kal mávra vocas (o. d. 267). 

4 Xenophan. frag. 23: Diels ap. Clem. Al. sirom. 5. 14 p. 399, 14 ff. Stählin, cp. 
frag. то ff. Diels. 

5 The Greeks persistently attempted to connect Zevs, ўра, etc. with für. Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel, p. 1101 n. justly remarks that their attempts, though etymologically 
mistaken, have a certain value as throwing light on their conception of the god. Не 
distinguishes: (1) Zeus as the only living son of Kronos (et. mag. p. 408, 55 f., cp. el. Gud. 
р. 230, 16 f.); (2) Zeus as the world-soul (Cornut. /4eo/. 2 p. 3, 3 ff. Lang, e. mag. 
p-408, 52f.); (3)Zeusas the cause of life to all that live (Aristot. de mund. у. фота 13ff. = 
Apul. de mund. 37, Chrysippos infra p. 29 n. 4, Cornut. Zheol. 2 p. 3, 6 Lang, Diog. 
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control its sunshine, its winds, above all its fructifying showers by 
a sheer assertion of his own will-power expressed in the naive arts 
of magic'. Modern investigators have shown how great was the 
réle of the magician, especially of the public magician, in early 
society. And not the least of Dr J. G. Frazer's services to 
anthropology has been his detailed proof ‘that in many parts of 
the world the king is the lineal successor of the old magician or 
medicine-man?' ‘ For sorcerers, he urges, ‘are found in every 
savage tribe known to us; and among the lowest savages...they 
are the only professional class that exists. As time goes on, and 
the process of differentiation continues, the order of medicine-men 
is itself subdivided into such classes as the healers of disease, the 
makers of rain, and so forth; while the most powerful member 
of the order wins for himself a position as chief and gradually 
develops into a sacred king, his old magical functions falling more 
and more into the background and being exchanged for priestly 
or even divine duties, in proportion as magic is slowly ousted by 
religion?’ But if so, it becomes highly probable, nay practically 
certain, that the real prototype of the- heavenly weather-king was 
the earthly weather-king, and that Zeus was represented with 
thunderbolt and sceptre just because these were the customary 
attributes of the magician and monarch. 

So Zeus, in a sense, copied Salmoneus. But it remains to ask 
what led the community side by side with their Salmoneus to 
postulate a Salmoneus-like Zeus. I incline to the following ex- 
planation as possible and even probable. With the age-long 
growth of intelligence it gradually dawned upon men that the 
magician, when he caused a storm, did not actually make it 
himself by virtue of his own will-power but rather imitated it 
by his torches, rattling chariot, etc, and so coaxed it into coming 


Laert. 7. 147, Aristeid. or. 1. 6 (i. 9 Dindorf), e£. mag. p. 408, 54, et. Gud. p. 230, 18 f., 
schol. //, їз. 188 f., cp. Athen. 289 a, Eustath. zz Z. р. 436, 11#.); (4) Zeus as life- 
giving breath, z.e. {jv + dw (et. mag. p. 408, 57 Е). 

! On ‘will-power’ as a rough equivalent of the sana of the Pacific and the orenda 
of the Iroquois see К. К. Marett Zhe Threshold of Religion London 1909 p. 99, 
ср. рр. 115—141. 

Even sophisticated man has his moments of Ayzerdoulia. When I hit a ball too far at 
lawn-tennis, I ejaculate ‘Don’t go out!’ and while speaking feel as if my voice actually 
controlled the ball’s flight. Or again, I find myself rising on tip-toe to make a ball, 
already in mid air, clear the net. What is this but rudimentary magic? 

In Folk-Lore 1903 xiv. 2781. I attempted to show that magic, whether ‘ mimetic’ or 
‘sympathetic,’ ultimately depends upon a primitive conception of extended personality— 
a failure to distinguish aright the 7 from the zo/-7. 

2 Frazer Golden Bough®: The Magic Art i. 371, cp. i. 215, 245, and especially 332 ff. 

3 Zd. ib. i. 420 f, 
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about. If, then, the magician or king imitated a storm made by 
Zeus, how did Zeus make it? The spirit of enquiry was awake 
(with the Greeks it awoke early), and the obvious answer was that 
Zeus must be а Master-mage,-a King supreme, beyond the clouds. 
Doubtless, said nascent reflexion, Zeus makes his thunder in 
heaven much as our magician-king makes it upon earth, only on 
a grander, more sonorous scale. But observe: if this was indeed 
the sequence of thought, then the change from Sky to Sky-god 
was occasioned not by any despair of magic'—for people might 
well come to believe that Zeus the Sky-god made thunderstorms 
and yet not cease believing that the magictan-king could produce 
the like—but rather by the discovery that magic, whether effective 
or not, was a matter of imitation. In-short, the transition from 
Sky to Sky-god was a result, perhaps the first result, of conscious 
reflexion upon the modus operandi of primitive magic. — E 

On this showing the cult of an anthropomorphic Zeus was the 
outcome of a long evolution comprising. three well-marked stages, 
in which the feelings, the will, and the intellect played successively 
the principal part. First in order of development came emotion— 
the awe felt by early man as he regarded the live azure above him, 
potent to bliss or blight. Feeling in turn called forth will, when 
the community was parched with drought and the magician by 
his own passionate self-projection made the rushing rain-storm to 
satisfy the thirst of man and beast. Later, much later, intellect 
was brought to bear upon the process, distinguishing the imitation 
from the thing imitated and expressing heaven in terms of earth. 


1 Dr Frazer in a memorable chapter (02. cit. i. 220—243) argues that, when little by 
little the essential futility of magic was discovered, the shrewder intelligences casting 
about for an explanation of its failures would ascribe them to the more powerful magic 
of great invisible beings—the gods—and thus would escape from the ‘troubled sea of 
doubt and uncertainty’ into the ‘quiet haven’ of religion. Magic, he conjectures, every- 
where came first, religion second, the latter being directly due to the unmasking of the 
former. 

The eloquence with which Dr Frazer has stated his case is only less admirable than 
his learning. But for all that I believe him to be wrong. The baffled magician would 
most plausibly account for his failure by attributing it to the counter-charms of some rival 
practitioner on earth, say a neighbouring chief, or else to the machinations of a ghost, 
say a dead ancestor of his own. Why should he—how could he—assume a sky-gud, 
unless the sky was already regarded as a divine Potency? And, if this was the case, then 
religion was not subsequent to magic, but either prior to it or coeval with it. No 
doubt, as Dr Frazer himself remarks (20. i. 223), much turns upon our exact definition 
of religion. But personally I should not refuse the term ‘religious’ to the attitude of. 
reverential fear with which I suppose early man to have approached the animate Sky. 
Indeed, it would not be absurd to maintain that this pre-anthropomorphic conception 
was in some respects higher, because more true, than later anthropomorphism. After 
all, ‘God is not a man,’ and early thought could hardly be drawn nearer to the idea 
of the Infinite than by contemplating the endless blue of Heaven. 
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Thus a movement, which began on the plane of feeling, passed 
upwards through that of volition, and ended by evoking all the 
powers of the human soul. ` 

Incidentally we have arrived at ‘another conclusion, deserving 
of a moment’s emphasis. We have, if I may use the phrase, 
ventured to analyse the divinity of Zeus. This analysis, tentative 
(be it remembered) and provisional in character, has detected two 
distinct elements, both of a primitive sort,—on the one hand the 
vast mysterious impersonal life of the blue sky, on the other the 
clear-cut form and fashion of the weather-ruling king. To speak 
with logical precision, though in such a matter logic was at best 
implicit, the primeval sanctity of the sky gave the content, the 
equipment of the magician-turned-king gave the form, of the 
resultant sky-god Zeus’. 


(c) Zeus Amärios. 


The transition from the day-light Sky to the day-light Sky-god 
is perhaps best exemplified by the Latin terms dies, ‘day, and 
Diespiter, ‘Day-father. The vocative case of Diespiter came to be 
used as а new nominative, the more familiar Zugzzez?. 


! An objection must here be met. It may be argued that, if my view were true, the 
Homeric Zeus ought to be recognisable as a magician, whereas notoriously magic is 
scarce in Homer and never associated with the Homeric Zeus. 

To this I should reply (1) that the Homeric poems as we have them bear ample 
traces of earlier expurgation affecting many savage practices (see the convincing chapter 
of Prof. С. Murray The Rise of the Greek Epic? Oxford 1911 pp. 141—166), and (2) that 
such expurgation has in point of fact failed precisely where failure might have been 
expected, viz. in eliminating the pre-Homeric ‘fixed epithets’ of Zeus. These are simply 
redolent of the magician. Zeus is often Kpóvov más äyrvAounrew, ‘son of the wizard 
Kronos.’ He is himself uyrlera, a ‘mage’ rather than a ‘sage.’ The word pyrtéets is 
used thrice, in 4. AP. 344 and A. Hest. 5 of Zeus (so Hes. о. d. 51, Zheog. 457, Moiro ap. 
Athen. 4918), in Od. 4. 227 of magic herbs prepared by the daughter of Zeus. Again, 
Zeus alone is d@Otra mýðca eldds (Zl. 24. 88, Л. Aphr. 43, Tes. /Леор. 545, 550, 561, 
frag. 35, 2 Flach), cp. the names of the sorceresses Medeia, Agamede, Perimede, Mestra. 
Thirty-six times in the 74 and Od. he is described as vedeAnyepera, a transparent 
synonym of ‘rain-maker.’ And what of his constant appellation alyloxos? The агу, 
when shaken, produced a thunderstorm (//. 17. 593 ff.» cp. 4. 166 ff.), and Virgil at 
least seems to have regarded it as part of the rain-maker’s paraphernalia (den. 8. 352 ff. 
Arcades ipsum | credunt se vidisse Iovem, cum saepe nigrantem | aegida concuteret 
dextra nimbosque cieret, cp. Sil. It. 12. 719 ff.). It was presumably as a magical means 
of securing fertility that at Athens the priestess brought the sacred aiyls to newly-wedded 
.wives (Souid. s.v. alyls). Further, Zeus causes an earthquake by nodding his head and 
shaking his hair (szza p. 2 f.)—a procedure that savours strongly of the magician's art. 
Lastly, the frequent mention of the BovA7 or Воо! of Zeus (from X. 1. 5 Atds 5’ ereXelero 
BovAy onwards: see H. Ebeling Lexicon JJomericum Lipsiae 1885 i. 236) gains fresh 
meaning, if seen to imply the will-power characteristic of the magician-king. 

* F. Stolz Historische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache Leipzig 1894 i. 1. 305, 
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But, confining our attention to the Greek area, we may further 
illustrate the same change. 

Macrobius states that ‘the Cretans call the day Zes"——a 
startling, but by no means incredible, assertion. Unfortunately 
he does not go on to tell us whether this usage was restricted to 
any particular tribe or town in Crete. That island was a meeting- 
place of the nations. Already in Homeric times its population in- 
cluded Achaeans, Eteo-Cretans, Cydonians, Dorians and Pelasgians?; 
and to choose between these, and perhaps others, is a precarious 
undertaking. Nevertheless the dialect of Crete as a whole through- 
out the classical period was undoubtedly Doric, and we are therefore 
free to contend that in some variety of Cretan Doric the word ей» 
had retained its primitive meaning. 

This contention gains in probability from Prof. R. C. Bosanquet’s 
discovery at Palaikastro in eastern Crete of a late Doric hymn to 
Zeus Diktaios*. The hymn appears to have been written down 
about the year 200 A.D.; but its wording is perhaps five centuries 
older‘, and its refrain preserves what I venture to regard as a 
survival of the original conception of Zeus :— 


Hail, greatest Lad of Kronos’ line®, 
Almighty Brilliance, who art here 
Leading thy followers divine: 
To Dikte come for the new year 
And dance with joy this dance of mine®. 


W. M. Lindsay 77e Latin Language Oxford 1894 p. 389, Walde Lat. etym. Wörterb. 
р. 313. 

! Macrob. Sat. 1. 15. 14 Cretenses Ala ryv huépav vocant. 

2 Od. 19. 175 ff. 

3 Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1908—1909 xv. 339 ff. 

4 С. Murray, 2б. xv. 364 f. 

5 With koüpe...Kpövie cp. Aisch. 2. v. 577 f. © Крбиє | mat, Pind. OL. 2. 22 à Kpóvie 
mai Péas. For xoüpos = rais see Stephanus Thes. Gr. Ling. iv. 1895 A. 

6 id, | шёүістє koüpe, ҳаїрё por, | Крбие, maykpares yävos, | Bere | daudrvwv 
ayapevos’ | Alkrav és éviavròv ёр-|тє kal yéyaðı но\тФ. 

Two copies of the hymn are engraved on the back and face of the same stone. The 
back, which contains a text full of blunders, nowhere preserves the termination of the 
word ydvos. The face has in line 2 TTATIKPATEC [ANOC altered into TTANKPATEC 
FANOYC, and in line 20 NANKPATEC FANOYC. This suggests an attempt to make sense 
of an old defective copy, and on reading it I conjectured (see Trinity College Lecture 
Room paper of Nov. 4, 1910) that the original phrase was mayxpurés ydvos, cp. Enn. 
ap. Cic. de nat. deor. 2. 4 aspice hoc sublime candens, quem invocant omnes Iovem 
(Folk-Lore 1905 xvi. 261). Prof. С. Murray printed raykpares ydvovs in his restored text 
and translated it ‘Lord of all that is wet and gleaming.’ He now (Aug. 15, 1911) 
writes to me à propos of yavos: ‘I think it a very probable suggestion but do not on the 
whole think there is sufficient reason for altering the text.’ He adds that in a letter 
to himself Prof. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff had independently made the same 
correction. 
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A possible but by no means certain parallel to this survival occurs 
in the Tabula Edaliensis, a Cypriote inscription, which thrice uses 
the word sân in the sense of ‘time!’ Dr Hoffmann suggests that 
this word is related to the Sanskrit dydus, ‘day, and to the Latin 
dies,*‘day,—in fact is akin to the name Zes*. Some such 
primitive usage, we may suppose, underlies and explains the 
Homeric and Hesiodic belief that ‘days are from Zeus*’ 

Far more advanced was the cult of Zeus Asndrios, whose name 
appears to denote Zeus ‘of the Day-light' (amdra)*, According 
to Strabon, the Achaeans of the northern Peloponnese, like the 
Ionians before them, were wont to assemble for deliberation and 
the transaction of common business at a place called the 27272022: 
this was a grove sacred to Zeus in the territory of Aigion® Hence, 
when about the year 230 B.C. the town of Orchomenos in Arkadia 
joined the Achaean League, it was agreed that the Achaean 
magistrates at Aigion and the Orchomenian magistrates at Orcho- 
menos should swear to the terms of a treaty by Zeus 247227205; 
Athena Amaria, Aphrodite and all the gods’. And, when in 
217 B.C. Aratos the Achaean general had settled certain serious 
disputes at Megalopolis, the terms of the settlement were engraved 


! W. Deecke ‘Die griechisch-kyprischen Inschriften? in Collitz-Bechtel Gr. Dial.- 
Inschr. i. 27 ff. no. бо, то, 23, 28 Ufas fav. 

? O. Hoffinann Die griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1891 i. 68 ff. no. 135, 10, 23, 28 
fais fav. Ja. ib. i. 71f. rejects Meister's view that {ќу — epic бї and translates ‘fiir alle 
Zeit,’ taking Ufais=éml del (als accus. for *at/s cp. Indian буму ‘life-time’) and (Gv as 
akin to djdus, dies, diu. But all this is very doubtful, as Hoffmann himself (20. p. 228) 
admits. C. D. Buck /ntroduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects Boston etc. 1910 
p. 182 n. says: ‘ау is possibly connected with {ш and (6c, ive, on the basis of a third 
by-form ¢a-.’ : 

5 Od. 14. 93 vókres re kal nuepaı ёк Ards elow, Hes. o. d. 765 Auara ô ёк Adder, 
ib. 769 aide yap nuepaı ciol Ards mdpa unridevros. Cp. //. 2. 134 evvea 5) BeBdacr Ards 
weyäAov éviavrol. This last line supports the contention of W. Prellwitz Eine griechische 
und eine lateinische Etymologie Bartenstein 1895 p. 1 ff. that évavrés is strictly the day 
on which the year starts again ‘in the same’ (ev! айт) position as before, and that it was 
originally an appellation of Zeis — 0:2: (ib. p. 8). 

* Р. Foucart ‘Fragment inédit d'un décret de la ligue achéenne’ in the Rev. Arch. 
1876 N.S. xxxii. 2. 9g6— 103 first propounded the explanation, now commonly accepted, 
of "Audpıos as ‘le dieu de l'atmosphére lumineuse’ (20. p. 100). "Audpa=nuepa is found 
in Locrian inscriptions (Collitz-Bechtel 02. cit. nos. 1478, 42, 1479, 5, Cp. 1478, 33), 
and wevrapapırevwv in a Delphian inscription (20. no. 2561, D 16, = Dittenberger Sy//. 
inscr. Gr? no. 438, 183). 'Anáptos = z)u£ptos may well have been in use on the other side 
of the Corinthian Gulf also. 

С. Kramer on Strab. 389 and Е. Hultsch on Polyb. 2. 39. 6 (Zraef. p. lv) hold that 
the name was ‘Audpios='Oudpros, cp. ákapríj-ópaprf. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1116 
п. 3, following Collitz and Schulze Quaestiones epicae p. 500 n. 1, takes 'Auáptos = Oudptos. 

5 Strab. 385. MSS. Alvdpıov or ’Apvdpiov. Koraes cj. ‘Oudpiov, Kramer "Aydpıov, 
Foucart 'Apáptov. 

6 Strab. 387. MSS. and cjj. as before. 

? Dittenberger Syl. inser. Gr? no. 229 = Michel Recueil d’ Inscr. gr. no. 199. 
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on a tablet and set up. beside an altar of Hestia in the Amérion’. 
This is in all probability the spot described by Pausanias in the 
following extract: ‘Near the sea at Aigion is a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite, after that one of Poseidon, one of Kore Demeter's 
daughter, and in the fourth place one to Zeus Homagyrios. Here 
there are statues of Zeus, Aphrodite and Athena. Zeus was 
surnamed Homagyrios, “the Assembler,” because on this spot 
Agamemnon gathered together the chief men of Hellas to consult 
how they should make war on the kingdom of Priam.... Adjoining 
the sanctuary to Zeus Homagyrios is one of Demeter Panachaia, 
“goddess of all the Achaeans?”’ Zeus Amdrios was on this 
showing one with Zeus Homagyrios , and it is possible that the 
former title was, owing to the influence of the Jatter, popularly 
changed into Homdrios, which might be understood as ‘the Joiner- 
together’ However that may be, it is clear that from Aigion 
the cult made its way to Magna Graecia, where Kroton, Sybaris 
and Kaulonia, in avowed imitation of the Achaeans, erected: a 
common temple to Zeus Amérios* 

How this Zeus ‘of the Day-light’ was conceived by his 
worshippers, can be inferred from representations of him on coins of 
the Achaean League. A unique silver szazér of Aeginetic standard, 
probably struck at Aigion about 367—362 B.C., has for its reverse 
type an enthroned Zeus, who holds an eagle in his right hand 
and rests on a sceptre with his left (fig. ı)°. Bronze coins of the 
League, as reconstituted in 281 B.C, exhibit on the obverse side 
a standing figure of Zeus: he is naked and supports on his right 
hand a winged Nike, who offers him a wreath, while he leans 


I Polyb. 5. 93. 10. MSS. 'Opaple. Foucart restored 'Auaplg, cp. J. L. Strachan- 
Davidson Selections from Polybius Oxford 1888 p. 145. On the connexion of Hestia 
with Zeus, see zufra ch. iii $ t (a) ix (a). 

2 Paus. у. 24. 2f. О. Jessen in Pauly-Wissowa Aeal-Ene. i. 1741 would distinguish 
between the ’Audpeov and the precinct of Zeus 'Oga'yópios; but Frazer Pausanias iv. 162 
identifies them. 

з Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr.? р. 370 thinks that 'Ogayópos is a corruption of 
"Audpos; but this is not necessary. ` 'Ouápios (Polyb. 2. 39. 6 with 2.//. omapiov sic A 
ópoplov C, 5. 93. 10) suggests comparison with Hesych. óuapés* ёро. ovppivws. Those 
that take it to be the original form will quote Steph. Byz. 'Ogápev: móXs OerraMas. 
Ocómopmos diXermUQv єїкоттф Sevrépy. év тайтт rıuäraı Leds xat’A@nva. тд Ovcxov 
"Одёр‹о., "Opapevs. 

4 Polyb. 2. 39. 6. The MSS. vary: opapıov sic A. ópoplov C. Foucart restored 
"Apaplov. 

5 W. Wroth in the Лис. Chron. Fourth Series 1902 ii. 324 ff. pl. 16, 4, С. F. Hill 
Historical Greek Coins London 1906 p. 73 ff. pl. 5, 38, Head Zist. num? p. 416 
(‘the reverse type of Zeus seems to have been suggested by the seated Zeus on 
the early Arcadian coins.’ Cp. infra ch. i $ 3 (b)). The coin is now in the British 
Museum. | 
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with his left hand on a long sceptre (fig..2). The later silver 
coins, from some date earlier than 330 B.C., show a laureate head 
of Zeus as their obverse (fig. 3), a wreath of bay as their reverse 
design? Such representations drop no hint of Zeus as a day-light 
deity. The physical aspect of the god had long been forgotten, or 
at most survived in a cult-title of dubious significance. 


(d) Zeus Panämaros, Panémeros, Panemérios. 


Near the Carian town of Stratonikeia was a village called 
Panamara, situated on the mountain now known as Baiaca. Here 
in 1886 MM. G. Deschamps and G. Cousin discovered the precinct 
of the Carian god Zeus Pandmaros and over four hundred inscrip- 
tions relating to his cult?. It is probable that the name Pandmaros, 
which appears more than once without that of Zeus‘, was originally 
a local epithet denoting the deity who dwelt at Panamara*. If so, 
it is useless to speculate on the real meaning of the word. But 
when the district was subjected to Hellenic influence—Stratonikeia, 
we know, was a Macedonian colony’—the local divinity by an 
instructive series of changes became Zeus /Pandmaros’, Zeus 


1 Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 113, 162, 219, Münztaf. 2, 17 and 17a, 
Müller-Wieseler-Wernicke Anz. Denkm. i. 94 pl. 9, 18, Head Hist. num.? p. 417 Ё, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus p. 12 ff. pl. 2, 15—20, pl. 3, 1—14. I figure pl. 3, 7. 

? Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 97f., 105, Münztaf. 1, 29, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Peloponnesus p. rff. pl. 1, 1—23, pl. 2, 1—14, Head Hist. num p. 417, 
W. Wroth in the Mum. Chron. Third Series 1906 xx. 286 f. pl. 14, 1 

3 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 373 ff., 1888 xii. 82 ff., 249ff., 479 fÉ, 1891 xv. 169 fi. 
1904 xxviii. 20 Ё, 238 ff. See further the article by О. Höfer i in Roscher Zex. эша їп. 
1491—1497, Com Gr. Feste pp. 27—31. 

4 IIavapapos without Zeus occurs in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888 xii. 85 no. 9, 11, 26. p. 86 
no. IO, 15, 26. p. 88 no. rr, 5. IIavápopos (sic) was опе of the Carian Kouretes along 
with Adßpavdos and IáXa£os or Zrddakos (et. mag. p. 389, 55 Ё). 

5 So Höfer Joc. cit. 1492 f., Nilsson 02. cit. p. 31 n. 6. On A. Dieterich's conjectural 
* Amaros ~ Amara see Append. B Egypt. 

€ Strab. 660, cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. Zrparovlxeta. 

7 Zeos Паубрароѕ, sometimes Zeus 6 IIayápapos or 6 Leds б IIavagapos, is the common 
form of his name in the inscriptions (Höfer Joc. cit. 1492, І Ж). 
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Panémeros', Zeus Panemérios* The unintelligible Carian name 
was thus Hellenised into a cult-title that suited the Greek con- 
ception of Zeus. Pandmaros to Greek ears would mean the god 
‘of the live-long Day’ (Zandmeros, panémeros, panemerios)?. 
Imperial coins of Stratonikeia, both in silver and in bronze 
(fig. 4), exhibit a bearded horseman, who carries a long sceptre 
over his left shoulder and apparently a ZArdle in his right hand *. 
On one specimen in the British Museum (fig. 5)*, probably struck 
in Hadrian's time, this equestrian figure is radiate. Dr B. V. Head 


Fig. 4. 


conjectures that it is not the emperor, but Zeus Pandmaros conceived 
as a solar deity*. The identification of the rider as Zeus might 
be supported by the fact that some imperial bronze coins of 
Stratonikeia have as their reverse type Zeus enthroned with a 
sceptre in one hand, а Zzd/e in the other (fig. 6). And the radiate 
crown would be appropriate to Zeus ‘of the live-long Day,’ whether 
he was regarded as a sun-god or not. 

The precinct found by MM. Deschamps and Cousin occupied 
the summit of a steep hill furrowed by ravines. It contained 


I Zeus Iavhuepos is found in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888 xii. 97 no. 12, 26. p. 98 no. 16, 
zb. р. тот no. 21, 20. p. 487 nos. 63, 65, 66, čb. p. 488 nos. 72, 75, 78 ff. 

2 Zevs IIavnuepıos or Zeds 6 Havnuepıos or б Zeus 6 Паутиёріоѕ, more rarely Havnuépios 
Zets, occurs in Corp. inser. Gr. ii no. 27132, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 29 no. 41, 0. p. 376, 
1888 xii. 488 nos. 68, 69, 70, 20. p. 489 no. 101, 20. p. 490 nos. 105, 109, 1890 xiv. 371, 
Lebas-Waddington Asie Mineure no. 518. Ср. Kaibel Egigr. Gr. no. 834. 1 Zmvi 
llavquepltp. 

3 Hesych. wavanepos‘ ôe Ans nuepas, Phot. x. wavágepov* б. ONgs ris Huépas, 
Aisch. 2.2. 1024 dkdnros Eprwv Sacradeds тауђиєроѕ, Jl. 1. 472 oi ÔÈ mavnuépot pory 
бебу ЇХатко>то, alib. Not the god ‘of the Day-light’ (E. Meyer), nor the god ‘of the 
luminous atmosphere’ (P. Foucart), nor merely ‘a divinity of the light’ (L. R. Farnell): 
see Höfer Joc. cit. 1493. 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Caria etc. pp. lxxi f. 151 pl. 24, 1, p. 153 pl. 24, 4, р. 154 
pl. 24, 5, рр. 136, 158 pl. 24, то. I figure a specimen in my collection. 

5 /b. pp. lxxii, 153 pl. 24, 4. А 

6 7b. p. lxxii. Mr G. F. Hill kindly informs me (Aug. 11, 1910) that he too takes the 
rider to be Zeus. 

7 Imhoof-Blumer Afonn. gr. p. 316 no. 87% (Hadrian), id. Gr. Münzen p. зоо no. 625 
(Hadrian), Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Caria etc. p. 159 pl. 24, 11 (Severus Alexander). 
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three temples, that of Zeus Pandmaros, that of Hera Teleta’, and 
a building called the Komyrion, the name of which recalls the title 
of Zeus Kémyros at Halikarnassos? Corresponding with the two 
temples of Zeus and the one of Hera were three public festivals, 
the Panamareia, the Komyria, and the Heraia. 

The principal festival of the place was the Panamareia, an 
annual affair, which at first lasted for ten days? and later for a 
whole month‘. It began with a procession from the precinct at 
Panamara to the council-chamber at Stratonikeia®. And, since 
the ten days of the festival were known as the ‘ Sojourn’ (422227222) 
of the god‘, it has been concluded that the image of Zeus paid an 
actual visit to the neighbouring town. This visit appears to be 
identical with the ‘Entry of the horse’ mentioned in a local in- 
scription’, so that Dr Höfer is doubtless right in regarding the 
rider on the coins of Stratonikeia as Zeus entering the town on 
horseback! His entry was the signal for a great outburst of 
rejoicing. Citizens and strangers alike received at the hands of 
the priests Jargesse of oil for gymnastic contests and baths, besides 
perfume, corn, meat, and money. The merry-making was kept up 
day and night during the ‘Sojourn’ of the god”. 


1 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 389 no. 5, 1f. Ad Ilavapápw kal |"Hpa Tedela, 1888 xii. 
256 no. 36, 2 f. [Ad] Tavaydpw | [к]аї “Hpa TeMa (sic), 1891 xv. 426 no. 8 "Hpas 
Te|Mas (sic). 

? Lyk. Al. 459 (Aias) karaldwv 0000Na. Кшшёрф with schol. ad loc. Kwpópp TỌ ДИ" 
Kwpupos yap 6 Leds ёр 'AMkapváaq rıuäraı. At Panamara Кошўроу, Koudpa always have 
the o short. Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 28 n. І cp. Zeus Kuudpios at Bargylia in Капа (Bud. 
Corr. Hell. 1889 xiii. 39 no. 62). 

з Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 380 no. 2, 12 f. ras THs ёортӯѕ r&v Ilavanapelwv [nueplas 
déxa, 385 no. 3, 12f., 1891 xv. 192 no. 136, 6f. Cp. 1891 xv. 198 no. 140, 14 f. amd 
Tals] | elxados uexpı Tis rpia.kdóos. 

+ Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 204 no. 144, 16 ff. qü£[o]av mpôro: ras [т] [I1av]agpa- 
[plwp ris ё [0]ртӯѕ quepas [Séxa Ews] t[phdxovra(?), 191 no. 135, 5f. ras ris lepounvelas 
то[ё] | Oeod ўшёраѕ rasas. 

5 Here Zeus IIavauapos and other deities had statues (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888 xii. 85 
no. 9, rof. éyá(X)uara беду Ilavaudpov, ‘Exa[r]ns, "Apreuöos, ’AoxAnmod, ‘Yyelas, Corp. 
inser. Gr. ii no..2715a 2ff. [Abs rod II]avgue[pfov kal ‘Ex]drys....xabidpyrac dé év TÔ 
сєВаст Bovdrevtyplw rv Tpoepouévw[v Өе). Stratonikeia was under the special 
Tu of Zeus Ilavauapos and Hekate (О. Höfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 
1494 f.). 

6 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 198 no. 140, 16 f. тарт} rÔ xpbvw THs Emiönnlas | той 
Oeod, 1904 xxviii. 238 no. 42, 7 тў$ émdyulas odors. 

7 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 204 no. I44, 15 ff. &yv[uvalsıapxnoav каї | év тӯ Tob 
Immov eloö[ö]w rò [8', xat] nvty|[c]av prot ras [rô] [TlavJapalplw]y ris ё[о]ртў$ ўшёраѕ 
к.т.\. (supra p. тоё n. 4). 

8 О. Höfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1494. 

[ ? Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 376 no. 1, 24ff., 380 no. 2, 12 ff., 385 no. 3, 12 ff., 1888 
xii. 102 no. 22, 13ff., 250 n. 2, 1891 xv. 186 no. 130 a, 25ff., 188 no. 131, 8ff., 
198 no. 140, 12 ff. 
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The Komyria lasted for two days only! and involved certain 
mysteries? Since the inscriptions speak of the ‘ Ascent’ (dnodos 
or amábasis) of the god in this connexion*, MM. Deschamps and 
Cousin infer that the Komyria was essentially the return-journey 
of Zeus from Stratonikeia to Рапатага Mr M. P. Nilsson, 
however, points out that the ‘Ascent’ is said to take place zm 
the sanctuary, not Zo it, and conjectures that Zeus then paid a visit 
to his wife’ Probably we should do well to combine these views 
and hold that the ‘Ascent’ of the god from Stratonikeia to 
Panamara culminated in the sanctuary on the mountain-top, where 
Zeus was annually married to his bride. On this occasion the 
men were entertained by the priest in the AKomyrion and the women 
separately in the sanctuary®. Wine was served out in abundance— 
no distinction being made between citizens, Romans, foreigners, and 
slaves. Money-gifts and portions of sacrificial meat were likewise 
distributed with a lavish hand. Booths were erected for the accom- 
modation of the celebrants. Sirup and wine were even provided by 
the road-side for old and young’. And the horse that had served 
the god, presumably in the procession, was duly dedicated to him‘. 
In short, the whole account, so far as it can be reconstructed from 
the inscriptions, reads like that of a joyous wedding corzege. 

The Heraia was another important festival involving a long 
programme of games’, religious shows", and mystic rites". It 
seems to have been celebrated yearly and on a grander scale once 
every four years”. The rendez-vous was the temple of Hera. The 

1 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 380 no. 2, 19f., 385 no. 3, 34f. 

3 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 380 no. 2, 16f., 385 no. 3, 26f., cp. the uvorayaryós 
mentioned in 1891 xv. 186 no. 130 B, 11#., 188 no. 131, 13. 

3 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 384, то тӯ dvböw rod 0co, 1891 xv. 186 no. 130 ^, rsf. 
éy Tí) avbdw тў év rÔ lepô, 188 no. 131, 5 [ev тӯ áv]óàw тӯ év rô lep, 203 no. 144, ТО 
[ev] тӯ dvaBdce: r[o0 0]co. 

3 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 178. So О. Höfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1495. 

5 Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 29. 

€ Bull Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 385 no. 3, 28ff., 1891 xv. 186 no. 130A, ı2ff., 1904 
xxviii. 24 no. 2, 6 ff. 

T Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 380 no. 2, 17 ff., 385 no. 3, 30ff., 1904 xxviii. 24 no. 2, 
6 ff., 247 no. 57, 8 ff. 

8 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 174 f.— 1904 xxviii. 247 no. 57, t1 dvéOnxay дё kal röv 
Inmov TO 0c róv úmnper[ixóv]. 

9 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 174-200 no. 141, 8 ff. yupvaccap]ixioavres к(аї) ўиёраѕ 
KB’ ёк vuxros ls vékr[a ev dudoré|pjos rots yuuvacloıs k(al) Ev TÔ lepw mepiroMo. 

10 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 17325204 no. 145, 4f. 0ev[pl]as дё топтаз тоћитећес- 
ráras | kal kaAMoras. 

П Bull Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 174 év rois uvornplos ёё kal dopri ràv "Hpéov, cp. 1894 
xxviii. 241 no. 48, 6 [.....]ov Muwrlöov uve ra^yw'yo[ Üvros]. -— 

12 This is deduced by M. P. Nilsson of. cit. p. 28 from the fact that the inscriptions 
employ two distinct formulae, viz. lepeds (lepareísas, к.т.№.) év 'Mpalos and lepeus 
(leparetoas, к.т.№.) év 'Hpaloıs ката mevraerzplóa. 
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priest and priestess invited all the women, whether bond or free, 
and gave them a banquet with plenty of wine and a present of 
money for each guest’. They also furnished a repast for the men’. 
It is at first sight puzzling to find this apparent duplication of the 
Komyria. But, if—as we shall later see reason to suppose*—Zeus 
was not originally the consort of Hera, it is likely enough that he 
had his own marriage-feast to attend and she hers At Panamara, 
even when Zeus was paired with Hera, the two celebrations were 
on the foregoing.hypothesis kept up side by side. This bizarre 
arrangement had its practical advantages, and it obviously made a 
powerful appeal to the appetites of the mob. _ 

The priest and priestess who presided over these wholesale 
entertainments were acting not merely as public host and hostess 
but as the visible representatives of the god and goddess. Their 
inauguration was a function lasting four days and involving 
gymnasiarchal duties, in particular the distribution of oil for the 
gymnasia and the baths’. It is called the ‘reception of the crown*' 
or pace sen of the god"; and the officials themselves are described 
as ‘receiving the crown of the god? or ‘receiving the god®’ The 
termination of their office, the tenure of which was annual”, is 
correspondingly called the ‘putting off of the crowns"; Not 
improbably these persons wore a golden crown decorated with a 
small image of their deity. Crowns of the sort are mentioned in 
literature? and figured both on coins of Тагѕоѕ and on portrait- 
heads from Ephesos™ and elsewhere". 


! Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 376 no. 1, 32 ff., 1891 xv. 182 no. 123, 5 Ё, 198 no. 140, 
24 ff., 200 no. 141, 7 f., 204 no. 145, 3ff., 1894 xxviii. 40 no. 23 B, Iff. 

2 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 174 &orıdeavres év rois ‘Hpalois mavras Bovdeuras xal 
volras. : 3 Infra ch. iii. 

4 The evidence of the published inscriptions suggests, but does not prove, that the 
Heraia at Panamara was a marriage-feast. Such was in all probability the character 
of the Heraia at Argos (infra ch. iii). : 

5 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 377. 

6 7 rapainyıs ToU стєфароо: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 173, 186 no. 130 A, 18 f., 198 
no. 140, r1f., 1904 xxviii. 37 no. 21, 8f. 

7 (4) тару той 0єо0: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 173, IQI NO. 135, 5, 192 no. 136, 
7f., 1904 xxviii. 243 no. 51, 6f. 

8 wapahapBavovres...rdv orépavov той 0co0: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 375 no. 1, 9 ff., 
384 no. 3, 7f. 

? тараћарВар–» тд» Ücóv: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 380 no. 2, 11. 

10 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 169. 

П nänbdesıs TOv orepavwv: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888 xii. 102 no. 22, 15 f., 1891 xv. 173. 

12 Suet. v. Domit. 4, Tertull. de cor. mil. 13, Athen. 2118. 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia etc. pp. 198, 208 pl. 36, 11, p. 220 pl. 37, 8, Е. 
Imhoof-Blumer in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1898 xviii. 180 f. pl. 13, 21, G. Е. Hill 
* Priester-Diademe’ in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. ы ii. 247Ї. fig. 135. 

14 G. F. Hill 76. p. 245 ff. pl. 8. 

15 Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 1523 and 1525 fig. 1986 (a priest of Bellona); 
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One odd rite deserves to be noticed. Many of the inscriptions 
found at Baiaca record the dedication of 
human hair! The custom was for the 
dedicator to erect, either inside the temple 
of Zeus or outside it in the sacred precinct, 
a small side of stone containing the tress 
or tresses in a cavity sometimes closed 
by a thin marble lid (fig. 7)?. Those that 
could not afford such a s/Ze would make 
a hole in the stone wall, or even in the 
' corner of another man's slab, and inscribe 
their names beside it. MM. Deschamps 
and Cousin point out that the dedi- 
cants were invariably men— not a single 
woman's name occurs?; that the dedica- 
tion was always made to Zeus, never to 
Hera; that the occasion is sometimes 
specified as the Komyria and the place 
once at least as the Komyrion—the Heraia and the Heraton are 
not mentioned at.all; that slaves were allowed to participate in 
this act of devotion; and that the act itself might be repeatedly 
performed by the same person‘. These scholars suggest that the 
votive hair may have been offered by those who were initiated into 
the mysteries of the Komyria°. 

If we may judge from analogous customs existing here and 
there throughout the Greek world‘, the rite was probably connected 


tt 
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) 


Fig. 7. 


Helbig Guide Class. Ant. Коте і. 151f. no. 221=A. J. B. Wace in the Journ. Hell. 
Stud. 1905 xxv. 94f. (‘a priest of the cult of one of the later Diadochi’)= A melung Sculpt. 
Vatic. it. 475 ff. no. 275 pl. 63; Helbig of. cit. i. 309f. no. 425 (an archigallus); 
D. Simonsen Skulpturer og Indskrifter fra Palmyra i Ny-Carlsberg Glyptothek Kjøbenhavn 
1889 p. 16f. pl. 7 f. 

1 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888 xii. 487 ff. nos. 60—120. 


2 Jb. p. 480. i 
3 The conjecture of Frazer Pausanias iii. 280 f. is, therefore, in part mistaken. 
4 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888 xii. 486. 3770. 93487. 


€ /5. pp. 481—484, Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 1358, 1362, Frazer Pausanias ii. 
534f., ili. 279 f., iv. 128, Golden Bough?: The Magic Art i. 28 ff., Gruppe Gr. Myth. 
Rel. р. 9131. The fullest collection of evidence from the Greek area is that of W. Н. D. 
Rouse Greek Votive Offerings Cambridge 1902 рр. 240—245. See too С. A. Wilken 
* Ueber das Haaropfer und einige andere Trauergebräuche bei den Völkern Indonesien's ’ 
in the Revue Coloniale Internationale 1886 iii. 225 ff., 1887 iv. 353 ff. 

Dr Wilken explained the rite as a substitute for human sacrifice, the hair being 
deemed the seat of the soul. Dr Frazer suggests that the gift of hair was tantamount to 
a gift of virility or fertility. Dr Rouse regards hair-offering as a ‘ practice connected 
with puberty.” Dr Gruppe concludes that the rite was originally ‘vorzugsweise eine 
Initiationszeremonie.’ 

I incline to think that we have in this custom the relics of a puberty-rite once 
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with marriage or with arrival at a marriageable age. As such it 


widespread throughout Greece, and that further proof of the practice may be found in the 
terms xópos, xóp7 for ‘young man, youhg woman,’ literally *shaveling" (kelpw, * I shave’). 
My friend Dr Giles kindly informs me that this derivation is quite possible, and that the 
words in question should be grouped as follows: xépos, Ionic xotpos, Doric кФро$, etc. 
<xép-fo-s; xépy, Ionic xobpn, Doric кора, etc. < кбр-/@ (Collitz-Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Znschr. 
i. 143 по. 373 Tae Köpfaı) and kovpeís ‘barber’ <корт-єй< (Hesych. s.v.); xovpá * hair- 
cutting’ ‘tress’ <*xopo-d. Пе refers me to F. Solmsen in the Zeitschrift für vergleich- 
ende Sprachforschung 1888 xxix. 128f., who conjectures that кора (xelpw) became xoupá 
by analogy with xovpeós < kopaeós. That this whole series of words was interrelated had 
already been guessed by the ancients: see ef. mag. p. 534, 4ff. Kkovpd: amd тоб Kelpw 
Kekappaı корӣ kal kovpá. кобрт...? mapa тд kelpw, TÒ kovpeUc, kópy kal койру K.T.A., 10. 
р. 533, 57 f. Aeyeraı de kal 6 Evpdv abro тд Yeveıov (sc. koüpos). So 2b. p. 529, 36 f., er. 
Gud. pp. 338, 8f., 341, 40ff. 

The foregoing derivation strongly supports Miss J. E. Harrison's contention that the 
Korpfjres were the young initiates of the tribe (see her cogent article in the Алл. Brit. 
Sch. Ath. 1908—1909 xv. 308—338). Archemachos of Euboia frag. 8 (Frag. hist. Gr. 
iv. 315 f. Müller) af. Strab. 465 states that Ше Kouretes of Chalkis от‹сбєу koudvras 
yeveodaı, rà 6’ ё&итросбєу kelpea0at, ò kal Kovpfjras ёто ris kovpüs «Andyvaı. This may 
be a speculation based on the" Afavres...Umi0ev kouówvres (J. 2. 542). But it was certainly 
believed in the fifth century B.C. that the Kovpfres got their name from their peculiar 
coiffure: Aisch. frag. 313 Nauck? xMóQv re т\бкашоѕ dare maphévois aßpais: | 80єи kaXetv 
Kovpira Xaóv jvecav, Agathon Z'Ayestes frag. 3 Nauck? кӧшаѕ ёкерёрєсбда udprupas 
Tpvdis, | ў Tov moÜewóv хрӯиа толойт ppevt. | Erwvunov yodv є0005 ётходє» xMéos, | 
Kovpyres elvai, xovpluov xápw rpıxös. Ср. et. mag. р. 534, 14 ff. Koupyres’...) amd T$s 
корӣѕ, mapa TÒ wh kelpeaÜau — et. Gud. p. 342, 1 ff, Hesych. s.v. Kovpfjres:...0tà тд коор 
йуабебетӨол ras xduas, Eudok. viol. 518 ei бё rwes rÔv ‘EXAqvwr ойк ўсах kapgkouóuvres, 
mapesmneıwoaro aùToùs 7 історіа, Kovpfjras aùroùs óvouá(ea0nt Aéyovoa к.т.\.= Eustath. 
in Jl. p. 163, 8 ff. 

At Athens the third day of the Apatouria was called xovpe@7ts—say the lexicographers 
—not merely because the koüpoı and Kopat were then enrolled on their phratry-lists 
(Souid. 5.7. 'Ататойра), but also because on that day children's hair was cut and dedicated 
to Artemis (Hesych. s.v. xoupe@ris) or the кодро: had their hair cut and were enrolled in 
their phratries (Souid. s.v. kovpeQris). The sacrifice offered for those of full age (els 
nAırlav mpoe\övrwv) was termed xoópeor in the case of the boys, yaunàla in that of the 
girls (Poll. 8. 107). These terms point to an original puberty-rite of hair-clipping. 
Further, Miss Harrison notes that the Athenian Z$wfot presented Herakles with a big 
cup of wine (оттто) and then clipped their hair (Athen. 494 Е, Hesych. s.v. оисттра, 
Phot. Zex. s.v. olv[alorjpia, Eustath. zz ZZ. р. 907, 19, Favorin. Zx. p. 469, 20f.; cp. 
Poll. 3. 52, 6. 22, who connects the rite with the Apatouria). 

The exact character of such tonsures can seldom be determined. Yet there is a certain 
amount of monumental evidence available. In Minoan art youthful figures, both male 
and female, often have a single curl hanging over the forehead (e.g. Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 
1900—1901 vii. 86 f. fig. 17, Mon. d. Linc. 1908 xix. 15 ff. pl. 1 f.): was this the xo 
mAókapos of the Kouretes? The ömıdev kouówrres appear on an archaic sherd from Aigina, 
which shows a man's head beardless and bald on top, but with bushy hair behind tied in 
a bunch on the neck (Е. Dümmler in the Jahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1887 ii. 20 f. 
pl. 2, 3), and also on certain oblong plates of gold found at Corinth, which represent 
Theseus slaying the Minotaur and Ariadne standing at his back, both figures being bald 
on top, but long-haired behind (A. Furtwängler in the Arch. Zeit. 1884 p. 106 ff. pl. 8, 
2—7): this was known as the Onønis kovpd, since Theseus at Delphoi shaved the front of 
his head only (Plout. v. 7 Лез. 5, Eustath. čz 7/. p.165, 7f.). The head of a Lapith from 
the west pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia has a smooth surface reserved in the 
hair above the middle of the forehead (Olympia iii. 83 fig. 136): С. Treu 22. assumes an 
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tends to confirm our conjecture that the Komyria was the 
marriage-feast of Zeus’, 

It is probable that the crowds which in Roman times thronged 
the precinct looked upon the Komyria as the ‘ Hair’-festival; for 
the published dedications, sixty or so in number, regularly describe 
the votive hair as kéme or kömai. This appears to be another 
case of an obvious Greek meaning thrust upon an unobvious 
Carian term. It is thus comparable with the name of Zeus 
Pandmaros himself. 


6 2. Zeus and the Burning Sky. 


(a) Aither as the abode of Zeus. 


As a bright sky-god Zeus lived in the azthér or ‘ burning sky?" 
Homer and Theognis speak of him as ‘dwelling in azthért’ And 
a notable line in the Zad says: 


Zeus’ portion was 
Broad heaven in the azthér and the clouds°. 


Hence, when he punished Hera, he hung her up ‘in the azthér and 


upright tongue attached to a fillet (cp. a szele in the Naples collection figured by Collignon 
Hist. de la Sculpt. gr. i. 256, the Lapiths on a vase published by Н. Heydemann AZittheil. 
ungen aus den Antikensammlungen in Ober- und Mittelitalien Halle 1879 pl. 3, 1, etc.), 
but admits that there is no trace of the fillet. On the shaved moustache of the Spartans 
as a tribal mark see zufra ch. i $ 3 (f). 

The relation of Ka«pós to this group of words is dealt with in Append. А. 

! In Anth. Pal. 6. 242 Krinagoras records the dedication of his brother’s first beard 
тєє | Жл» xal óólvov pecdiyw 'Артёшф. Dr Rouse of. cit. p. 241 says: ‘ Agamemnon 
in perplexity tore out handfuls of hair as an offering to Zeus’ (ZZ. то. 15f. woAAäs ёк 
кєфоћѕ mpolehvpvous &Xkero xalras | 060° eövrı ДИ). But this strange couplet has been 
variously interpreted. Eustath. zz //. p. 786, 46 ff. presses the preceding metaphor to 
mean that, just as Zeus thundered, rained, and snowed, so Agamemnon groaned, shed 
tears, and scattered his hairs broadcast! Probably the whole passage is due to some 
bombastic rhapsode, who was trying to outdo the more commonplace phrase Aci xeipas 
avarxeiv (W. Leaf ad /or.). : 

2 Supra p. 18. A puzzling epithet, perhaps another example of the same inter- 
linguistic phenomenon, is that given in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891 xv. 186 no. 1304, 1 
[Ad II]avguépo 'Apypov kal" H(pa]. MM. Deschamps and Cousin take ' Apy/pov to be an 
indeclinable divine title, which has given rise to such personal names as Bull. Corr. Hell. 
.1888 xii. 487 no. бо (Panamara) 'Етафра [x]éun  Ap[y]vpot, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887 xi. 12 
no. 6, 5 f. (Lagina) lépeta 7 уху) о[0]то | 'Aprégeis ' Apyépov К(ора) (х), Corp. inscr. Gr. 
iv no. 8753 (Pergamon) 'Ap[y]vpot. But to Greek ears 'Apyópov spelled ‘Silver,’ and 
silver was the metal specially assigned to Zeus by the Byzantines (infra ch. i § 6 (g) 
on Iupiter Dolichenus). 

3 L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. ii. 91, Prellwitz Etym. Wörterb. d. Gr. Spr? p. 18, 
Boisacq Dt. étym. de la Langue Gr. р. 23. 

3 Jl, 2. 412, 4. 166, Od. 15. 523, Theogn. 757 аір: valev. 

5 /]. 15. 192 Leds ò’ fax’ obpavóv edpdy Ev aldepı xal veéNgaw. See infra ch. ii $6. 
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the loud: ° On ene occasion he sent a portent to the Achacans 
"eb of qu5a* . ot another he helped | icktar КОП on 
another he came near to flinging Мурпох "from azZér! into the 
se, ОО in his але He (Pose made one ШИЕ 
Clits у: 

I swear by holy ener. home of Zeus”. 
Aristophanes after the manner of a caricaturist slightly distorts 
the phrase and ridicules the poet for saying ‘adder, room of Zeus*' 
Again in his C/rrszpfos Euripides wrote an invocation of earth and 
hy beginning- 

Meelivest Marth and aver of Zeus? 
and in another tragment deseribed Perseus as— 

The Gorgon slayer that winged his way to the holy aihir of Zeus*. 


The Latin poets followed suit and used the borrowed word aeter 
to denote the habitual abode of Jupiter“. 


(b) Zeus Aithérios. Zeus Afthrios. 


Writers of both nationalities call Zeus (Iupiter) azt/rzos 
(certus "god of the burning Sky ""—an epithet which gains 
importance from the fact that it was a cult-title possibly in 
Arkadia" and certainly in Lesbos. A decree found at Chalakais, 
on the site of the ancient town Hiera, records the sacred offices 
hell by a certain Bresos, among them the priesthood of Zeus 
elithéries™..N\vistatle in his treatise On the Universe links. with 
litherios the epithet al ares, "god of the Bright Sky"? This too 


Ue hee lines dta = elon eas 5 2. 13. бло interpol. d MUNI e 

Cur Meumippe a үм Naucl бирсе ô iepov aitép', otkgatw Mós. 

^ Aristoph. e mt. 272 quotes the line correctly, but лал. тоо aud 311 substitutes 
nita, Abs dSwuartcoy, Which reduces the sublime to the ridiculous. 

© kur. Cary. frase Say Nouck?, quated Уул ch. i. $ 9 (c) i. For the combination 
(pe frit. 1024 Nauck ^ Ара nai Vaca» marrwv ^evéreipav aelöw, 

lem Wars yp as NU k 

“ЛО МО Л. о Clero. 031, Ieee He Ilion о OMS 
SUD ESSET il 

QE TR УЛ Y. 450! Meleagro, Nonn. Dion. 
Mousaios 8, R а. 4, VE cod. Ро. ef. 


бт (ih. 312 nepos), 18. 263, 
(not. et extr. viii. 2 p. 184), 
3. 1. 72 03.010: Cp. Niket: 


т. 
2. 3 
Anon, Ambr. tg (Меен ae V. 1. 265), Schol. I 
Eug. 2. тох Bowsonade Zei aitrpospnrap. 

(ay. Zar 476, leans 2. йб at, 2/2. 3.1. 108, ИЛО M гор no 
Alias Latina 336 (babrens Ло far Latini minores ii. 34), Priscian. t. 126 (Bährens of. cit. 
v. nfl. 

трек усе wire ds 2 


4 He 


Jor. Gr. in. по. 484. yf. бета Alos | Aideplw...(? єірєа), O. Hoffmann Die 
Griehishen DMalckt Gottingen (895 dH. 119 f. no. 168. 


= Aristot, de mund. т. 4002 17 xai aldpuos kai aif éptos. 


Zeus identified with Aithér ig 


was a cult-title at Priene in Karia. A small marble altar found 
there and dating from the first century of our era or later is 
inscribed : 

Ads Of Zeus 

AlOpiov Atthrios!. 
Another altar of similar provenance, period, and size is adorned 
with a bay-wreath, beneath which is the inscription: 


BepiororAns Themistokles 

Mevavöpov son of Menandros 

Au Aldpioı to Zeus Althrios 

edynv (in fulfilment of) a vow?, 


P d (c) Zeus identified with Aithér (sometimes with Aér) 
in Philosophy and Poetry. 


Lying at the back of such usages is the half-forgotten belief 
that Azthér, ‘the Burning Sky, itself is Zeus”.  Zoism* dies 
hard ; and this belief can be traced here and there throughout the 
whole range of Greek literature. In particular, it has left its 
impress on philosophy and poetry. 

Pherekydes of Syros, one of the earliest writers of Greek 
prose, has preserved for us some exceedingly primitive notions 
with regard to Zeus, ог Zás as he terms him. Of these I shall 
have more to say: for the moment we are concerned with the 
tradition that by Zeus Pherekydes understood aithér, ‘the burning 
sky, or ignis, ‘fire’ Не may doubtless have given some such 


! Е, Hiller von Gaertringen ZzscAriften von Priene Berlin 1906 no. 184. 

2 Jd, ib. no. 185. 

* As Zeus’ Audpios presupposed duápa = Zeus, so Zeus Aldepıos presupposes аір = Zevs. 
Hes. theog. 124 (Cornut. ¢heol. 17 p. 28, 6 f. Lang) makes Aither the brother of Hemera, 
as does Hyg. fab. praef. p. 9, 2 Schmidt (Dies and Aether), cp. Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 44- 
Aither and Hemera appear fighting side by side on the frieze of the great Pergamene 
altar to Zeus: see Die Skulpturen des Pergamon-Museums in Photographien Berlin 1903 
pl. то, Pergamon iii. 2. 31 ff. Atlas pl. 6. In Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 53 f. Aether is father of 
an Arcadian Iupiter, cp. Ampel. 9 Ioves fuere tres. primus in Arcadia, Aetheris filius, cui 
etiam Aetherius cognomen fuit: hic primum Solem procreavit, Lyd. de mens. 4. 67 
p- 121, 25 f. Wünsch émrà 'HpaxkXets yevéoOar, mpürov Ards той Aldepos, ib. 4. 71 p. 122, 
22 ff. треї Alas elva: BotAovrat, Eva ev Aldépos, тд» dé Erepov Ev ‘Apxadig. Pan was the 
son of Oinoé by Aither (Pind. ad. Maxim. Holobol. zz Syringem p. 112 b 15f. Dübner, 
Araithos frag. 5 af. schol. Eur. Rhes. 36 = Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 319 Müller: cp. Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1390 n. 5), or of Oineis by Aither (schol. Theokr. 1. 121) or by Zeus 
(Aristippos frag. 2 ap. schol. Theokr. 1. 3 and Eudok. viol. 747= Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 317 
Müller). 

4 By zoism I mean what Mr J. S. Stuart-Glennie means by ‘zoönism’and Mr К. К. 
Marett by ‘animatism’—the primitive view that things in general, including inanimates, 
Possess a mysterious life of their own. 

5 Hermias irrisio gentilium philosophorum 12 А. Diels Doxographi Graeci Berolini 
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interpretation of his own cosmological myth. But the tradition 
that he actually did so is late, and so mixed up with Stoic 
phraseology that it would be unsafe to build upon it 

Whatever Thales of Miletos meant by his statements that ‘all 
things are full of gods?’ and that even inanimates, to judge from 
the load-stone and amber, have life’, it is at least clear that his 
teaching was in a sense zoistic. It is therefore of interest to find 
that „Herakleitos-the greatest of his followers, uses the expression 
‘ Atthrios Zeus’ as a direct equivalent of ‘the Bright Sky. In 
a fragment preserved by Strabon he writes: 


The limits of Morning and Evening are the Bear, 
and over against the Bear is the boundary of Althrios Zeus*. 


Nay more, may we not venture to assert that Herakleitos’ cardinal 
doctrine of the universe as an Ever-living Fire* is but a refinement 
upon the primitive conception of Zeus the Burning Sky? For 
not only does the philosopher speak of his elemental Fire as 
Keraunós, ‘the Thunderbolt’, a word peculiarly appropriate to 
Zeus’, but he actually applies to it the name Zen or Zeus’. The 
author of the pseudo-Hippocratean work Ox Diet borrows both 


1879 p. 654, 7 Ё. Pepexvdns uév ápxàs «уои Aéywv Ziva kal XOovinv kal Kpóvov` Ўра pev 
Tov aidepa, XOovinv de тїр yiv, Kpóvov бё тӧу xpóvov' 6 uév аїӨїр TÒ ToioÜv, ў de үй TÒ 
wdoxov, 0 66 xpóvos év © Tà yıröueva, Probus zz Verg. ecl. 6. 31 p. 355 Lion Pherecydes... 
Zia, inquit, каї XO06v<a> kal Kpóvov, ignem ac terram <ac> tempus significans; et 
esse aethera, qui regat terram, qua regatur tempus, in quo universa pars moderetur. 

1 This was seen by E. Zeller 02. cit. i. 91 n. 3. 

2 Aristot. de anima 1. 5. 411a 8, Plat. /egg. 899 B, Diog. Laert. т. 27, Aét. 1. 7. 11. 

* Diog. Laert. 1. 24, Aristot. de anima 1. 2. 405a 20f. 

* Herakl. ag. Strab. 3 ävrlov тўз &pkrov оброѕ aldplov Atés —frag. 30 Bywater, 120 Diels. 
On the interpretation of these words consult E. Zeller A History of Greek Philosophy 
trans. S. F. Alleyne London 1881 ii. 46 n. 1, who renders ‘the sphere of bright Zeus,’ 
and J. Burnet Zarly Greek Philosophy London and Edinburgh 1892 p. 136 n. 23, who 
says: ‘It seems to me to be simply the clear noon-day sky, put for weonpuBpia.’ 

5 Tip deifwov Herakl. frag. 20 Bywater, зо Diels. 

€ Herakl. af. Hippolyt. ref. haer. 9. 10 тарта olarifeı kepavrós-zfrag. 28 Bywater, 
64 Diels, cp. Kleanth. 4. Zeus 10 тырберт' deıfwovra kepavróv, Philodem. тєрї evoeBeias 
б^ p. о Gomperz xepawös т < йрт’ olak > ite. 

7 Infra ch. ii 8 3 (a) i. 

8 Herakl. ap. Clem. Al. strom. 5. 14 p. 404, 1 Stählin (Euseb. praep. ev. 13. 13. 42) 
év TO софду nodvov ХёүєтӨш ойк ё@Өё\є kal 20№е: Znvds dvoua=frag. 65 Bywater, 32 Diels. 
Schuster punctuates after poivov (Rhein. Mus. 1854 ix. 345), Cron after 60е (Philologus 
N.F. 18891. 208 ff.). Bernays transposes €0é\et кай ойк ébéder (Rhein. Mus. 1854 ix. 256f.). 
буора. vulg. ойуона Bywater with Euseb. cod. D. обубрат: Mullach. 

ent Рарб, for Ards, in order to suggest a connexion with (», ‘to live’ (supra 
р. 11 n. 5). 

That Herakleitos called his first principle Zeus, appears also from Chrysipp. ap. 
Philodem. mepi edoeBelas 14 p. 81 Gomperz röv IlóAeuor Kal röv Ala тёр abrév m 
кабатєр kai 'HpdkAevrov №ує», Clem. АІ. paed. 1. 5 p. 103, 6 Stählin rovadryy Tuwà 
malfeıw тобид» Tov бартоў Ala ‘Hpéxderos №ує. 
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the style and the tenets of the enigmatic Herakleitos, when he 
declares : 


All things are the same and not the same: 
light is the same as Zen, darkness as Aides, 
light is the same as Aides, darkness as Zen!. 


The Stoics, whose physical theories were profoundly influenced by 
those of Herakleitos, held that matter alone has real existence. 
But matter is not inert and dead. It can act as well as be acted 
upon, thanks to a certain tension or elasticity (Zönos), which is 
found to a greater or less degree in all matter. This tension is 
described by a variety of names, among them those of Constructive 
Fire®, Azter", and Zeus‘. Krates, a distinguished Greek gram- 
marian who was also a Stoic philosopher?, held that Aratos of 
Soloi, who began his astronomical poem the Phaenomena with a 
famous invocation of Zeus, was in reality invoking the sky*: he 


I Hippokr. de victu т. 5 (vi. 476 Littre=i. 633 Kühn) тфута табтд kal où rà айта: 
paos Zmvi, akóros' Alóy, paos ' Aló, akóros Zyvi. 

2 Пр rexvixóv Stob. ecl. 1. 25. 5 p. 213, 15 ff. Wachsmuth, 22. 1. 26. ті p. 219, 12 Ё 
Wachsmuth = Zenon frag. 71 Pearson; 20. 1. І. 29^ p. 37, 20 ff. Wachsmuth, Clem. Al. 
strom. 5. 14. р. 393, 1 ff. Stáhlin, Diog. Laert. 7. 156, Cic. de nat. deor. 2. 57 ignem... 
artificiosum, cp. 20. 3. 37 naturae...artificiose ambulantis, Acad. 1. 39 ignem, Tert. ad 
nat. 2. 2 cuius (ignis) instar vult esse naturam Zeno Zenon frag. 46 Pearson. 

Again, Zenon spoke of God as the Fiery Mind of the Universe (Stob. ec. 1. 1. 295 
P- 35, 9 Wachsmuth) or as Fire (August. adv. Acad. 3. 17. 38) 2 Zenon frag. 42 Pearson. 

3 Cic. de nat. deor. 1. 36 Zeno...aethera deum dicit, Acad. 2. 126 Zenoni et reliquis 
fere Stoicis aether videtur summus deus, Minuc. Fel. 19. 10 Cleanthes...modo aethera... 
deum disseruit. Zenon...aethera interim...vult omnium esse principium, Tert. adv. 
Marcion. 1. 13 deos pronuntiaverunt...ut Zeno aerem et aetherem = Zenon frag. 41 
Pearson; Cic. de nat. deor. т. 37 Cleanthes...ardorem, qui aether nominatur, certissimum 
deum iudicat, Lact. dv. 2052. 1. 5 Cleanthes et Anaximenes aethera dicunt esse summum 
deum = Kleanthes frag. 15 Pearson; Chrysippos af. Cic. de nat. deor. 1. 39 deum dicit 
esse...aethera. Ср. Stob. ec/. т. 1. 29^ p. 38, 2 f. Wachsmuth dvwrdrw 2 mávrwv роду 
Evadepıov elvai Өєбу. | 

* Cic. de nat. deor. 1. 36 neque enim Iovem, neque Iunonem, neque Vestam, neque 
quemquam, qui ita appellatur, in deorum habet numero (sc. Zeno), sed rebus inanimis 
atque mutis per quandam significationem haec docet tributa nomina = Zenon frag. 110 
Pearson; Minuc. Fel. 19. 10 Zenon...interpretando Iunonem aéra, Iovem caelum, 
Neptunum mare, ignem esse Vulcanum et ceteros similiter deos elementa esse monstrando 
= Zenon frag. 111 Pearson; Chrysippos af. Philodem. тєр! evoeBelas 12— Н. Diels 
Doxographi Graeci Berolini 1879 p. 546 b 24 f. Ala dé rov ai0épa; Diog. Laert. 7. 147 
Ala pv ydp фас: õe dv rà тута, Ziva бё xadovor wap’ door той (jv alriós ётт 7) дій той 
Civ kexwpmkev, "AOnvav 82 xara тўр eis aldepa Oi&racu,.."Hpav ёё катӣ riy els dépa, xal 
"Héawrorv xara тїр els rd rexvixdy wip, к.т.№.; Chrysippos af. Stob. ecl. 1. 1. 26 p. 31, 
11 ff. Wachsmuth Zeus uév oiv galverar dydpacOa &тд то? пёс: Sedwxdva тд fv. Ala de 
aurov Aéyovsw, бт: путер éorly alrıos kal дг abröv wdyra; Chrysippos ap. Cic. de nat. 
deor. 1. 40 aethera esse eum, quem homines Iovem appellarent, etc. 

5 боша. s.v. Kpdrys ii. 395 a 14 ff. Bernhardy. 

6 Krates ap. schol. Caes. Germ. Aratea p. 379, 11 ff. Eyssenhardt. The same inter- 
pretation is put upon the phrase by Macrob. Sat. 1. 18. 15, in somn. Scip. 1. 17. 14 


` 
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added that it was reasonable to invoke the aér and atthér, since in 
them were the stars: Homer—he said—had called the sky Zeus}, 
as had Aratos elsewhere?; Hesiod? and Philemon‘ had used the 
same word of the aér. Other rationalists propounded similar 
explanations’; for allegory is ever popular with those who have 
outgrown their creeds. Thus what had once been a piece of 
genuine folk-belief was first taken up into a philosophical system 
by Herakleitos, then pressed into the service of various Stoic 
speculations, and finally treated as a commonplace by allegorists 
and eclectics. 

The comedians of course lost no opportunity of deriding such 
vagaries. Philemon, the first representative of the New Attic 
Comedy, is known to have penned a play called Lhe Philosophers 
in which he made mock of Zenon the Stoic. When, therefore, 
we find that the prologue to one of his other comedies was spoken 
by a personage named Aer and identified with Zeus, we may fairly 
suspect a travesty of Stoic teaching. The personage in question 
announces himself as follows: 


One who knows everybody and everything 
That every one did, does, or ever will do, 
And yet no god, and yet no man, am I. 
Air, if you please, or Zeus if you prefer it! 
For, like a god, Рт everywhere at once, 
I’m here in Athens, at Patras, in Sicily, 

In every state and every house, indeed 

In each man Jack of you. Airs everywhere 
And, being everywhere, knows everything?! 


171. 19. 357. 

2 Arat. phaen. 223 f. абтар ó"Irmos | év Adis eldcirat, 275 Ўто: yàp kal Ути! maparpexeı 
alédos “Opus with schol. 

3 Hes. o.d. 267, cp. schol. Arat. phaen. т p. 49, 24 Bekker. 

4 Philemon frag. incert. 2. 4 Meineke: infra p. 30. 

5 E.g. schol. //. 15. 21 A.D., 188 B. L., Lyd. de mens. 4. 22 p. 80, 15 ff. Wünsch, i£. 
4: 34 р. 91, 18ff., Serv. in Verg. ecl. то. 27. Herakleitos, a late Stoic, in his gzaest. 
Hom. pp. 23, 14 ., 35, 11 fl, 37, 1f., 38, 1, 52, 19 ff, 57, 16 ff., бо, 7 f., 62, з, 64, 
1 ff. Soc. Philol. Bonn. also equates Zeus with аїӨ®р. 

A last echo of Herakleitos the Ionian is audible in Lyd. de mens. 4. 21 p. 80, 4 rà» de 
Ala rà rip, Cornut. ¢heol. 19 p. 33, 12 ff. Lang 6 uév yap аібђр kal тд Stavyés kal кабард» 
wip evs ёст: к.т.№., Tert. adv. Marcion. 1. 13 vulgaris superstitio...figurans lovem іп 
substantiam fervidam et Iunonem eius in aeriam, etc. 

€ Diog. Laert. 7. 27, Clem. Al. strom. 2. зо p. 179, 8 ff. Stählin, Souid. s.v. Zivev 
i. 726a то Bernhardy = Philemon Philosophi frag. (Frag. com. Gr. iv. 29 f. Meineke). 

7 Stob. ed. т. т. 32 p. 39, 9ff. Wachsmuth, Vita Arati ii. 438, schol. Caes. Germ. 
Aratea p. 380, т ff. Eyssenhardt, et. mag. p. 389, 38ff. where IIAdrwv is a mistake for 
Pikfpwv = Philemon frag. incert. 2 Meineke. 

With this identification of Zeus and °Аўр cp. Krates supra p. 29, Chrysippos ap. 
Philodem. тєрї edoeBelas 13 = Н. Diels Doxogr. p. 546b 36ff. Ala дё» elvat тд» тєрї тўр 
Үй» áépa, röv' dt akorewóv "Адли, тд» 8 bid ris "үд kal Oaddrrys Посед, Lyd. de mens. 
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Another philosopher, who availed himself of the belief that 
the fiery sky is Zeus, was Empedokles of Agrigentum. This 
remarkable thinker recognised four elements or ‘roots’ of things, 
vis. Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, particles of which were combined 
and separated by the moving forces of Friendship and Enmity. 
In the extant fragments of his poem Ox Evolution he clothes his 
ideas in mythological language, speaking of the elements as Zeus, 
Here, Aidoneus, and Nestis respectively, and of the moving forces 
as Aphrodite (Kypris) and Ares (Eris). Thus he writes: 


For first hear thou the four roots of all things: 
Bright Zeus, life-bringing Here, Aidoneus, 
And Nestis, whose tears flow as a fount for men!. 


The author of the compilation Oz the Dogmas of the Philosophers, 
a work wrongly ascribed to Plutarch?, quotes the second line as 
commencing with the words ‘Zeus Azthér’ instead of ‘Zeus argés, 
1e. ‘Zeus the Burning Sky’ instead of ‘ Zeus the Brilliant, But 
that is perhaps an emendation on the part of a copyist familiar 
with Stoic phraseology and ignorant of the poet’s vocabulary?. 
The word argés means ‘bright’ or ‘brilliant’ and is used by Homer 
five times of the thunderbolt hurled by Zeus‘, once of the shining 


4. 176 p. 183, 9 Wünsch Zeds yap ò anp kara rods фисікойѕ Aé-yerat к.т.№., ib. т. 12 p. 6, 
25 Atos roe depos. 2 

Diogenes of Apollonia, a belated follower of Anaximenes, likewise equated Zeus with 
’Anp: Philodem. тєрї єйсєВєіаѕ 6^ — Н. Diels Doxogr. p. 336b 2 ff. Acoyévns érawet rà» 
“Ounpov, ws oU pvOcKas GAN ddyOGs ӧтёр той Üciov QeNeypuévov. Tov сёра yap atrdv Ala 
voul(ew pnolv, éredy wav eldévat Tov Ala Aye. : 

The same equation is found many centuries later in Tzetz. alleg. Od. б. 132 mávra rà 
dévdpa yap б Leds yovv dtp éxrpéper, 8. 76 Zeus de dp ris к.т.№. 

1 Empedokl. frag. 6 Diels тёттара yap mavrwv арата mprov dove: | Leds dpyis 
“Hp тє pepéa Bros 76°’ Ardwveus | Nijoris 6’, ў бакрфо reyyeı kpobvwua Bpdrecov. 

2 See e.g. W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® München 1911 ii. 1. 391. 

3 Plout. de plac. phil. 1. 3. 20 Zeus al€np MSS. The passage is cited from Plutarch by 
Euseb. praep. ev. 14. 14. 6, where the MSS. have dpns. Herakleitos the Stoic in his 
exposition of the line (gxaest. Hom. p. 38, 1 ff. Soc. Philol. Bonn.) says фра pév elre тд» 
alüépa. But there is no doubt that дру? is the true reading: see Н. Diels Poetarum 
philosuphorum fragmenta Berolini 1901 p. 108. With the pseudo-Plutarch’s comment 
Ala иё> yap Méye Thv {ссх xal röv aldepa cp. the erroneous derivation of Zeus from few in 
et. тар. p. 409, 4f., el. Gud. p. 230, зо, Clem. Rom. Лот. 4. 24 (ii. 173 Migne), 6. 7 
(ii. 201 Migne), Athenag. suppircatio pro Christianis 6 p. 7 Schwartz and 22 p. 26 
Schwartz, Prob. in Verg. ecl. б. 31 p. 351, interp. Serv. in Verg. den. 1. 47, cp. Arnob. 
adv. nat. 3. 30 flagrantem vi flammea atque ardoris inextinguibili vastitate, Lact. div. 
inst. 1. 11 a fervore caelestis ignis, Myth. Vat. 1. 105 Iovem...id est ignem ; unde et 
Zevs (quod est v//a sive calor) dicitur, id. 3. 3. 1 Iovem...id est ignem...Graece Iuppiter 
Zevs dicitur, quod Latine calor sive vita interpretatur, quod videlicet hoc elementum 
caleat; et quod igni vitali, ut Heraclitus vult, omnia sint animata. See also supra 
p. 30 n. 5. 

3 Л. 8. 133, Od. 5. 128, 131, 7. 249, 12. 387. Cp. dpycxépauve of Zeus in //. 19. 121, 
20. 16, 22. 178. i 
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raiment worn by Helen’, and twice in a slightly different form of 
white glistening fat. From the same root springs the word 27205, 
‘bright, glittering, shimmering?’—a fact which raises the question, 
In what relation did Zeus stand to the various mythical persons 
named Argos‘? This complicated problem, which in one shape or 
another has exercised the minds of mythologists for the last 
seventy years’, has been recently attacked with the utmost care 
by Dr K. Wernicke® and Dr O. Jessen”. They arrive at sub- 
stantially identical results, vzz. (1) that the numerous personages 
named A rgos are, for the purposes of serious investigation, reducible 
to two—the eponymous hero of the town Argos and the sleepless 
watcher of Io; (2) that these two were originally one and the 
same; and (3) that the ultimate Ärgos was a sky-god, ‘a sort of 
Zeus’ says Dr Wernicke’, ‘essentially similar to Zeus’ as Dr Jessen 
puts it”. If this be so, it is permissible to regard Ärgos ‘the 
Glittering’ as another name of Zezs ‘the Bright One!) and we 
obtain confirmation of our view that Empedokles, when he spoke 
of Fire as Zeus arges, Zeus ‘the Brilliant, was utilising a popular 
and originally zoistic conception of the bright sky-god. 

Euripides sometimes identifies Zeus with the burning sky. 
He says, for example: 


But Aither is thy father, maid, 
Whose name on earth is Zeus". 


Or again: 
Thou seest yon boundless azthér overhead 
Clasping the earth in close and soft embrace? 
That deem thou Zen, that reckon thou thy god!2 
wu xu 


2? M. 11. 818, 21. 127. 

? Prellwitz Ziym. Wörterb. d. Gr. Spr? p. 49 f., Walde Lat. etym. Wörterb. p. fer 

4 Prob. ir Verg. ecl. 6. 31 p. 351 Lion already connects Zeus ёруўѕ with"Apyos. See 
further zaufra ch. i § 6 (g) ix. 

5 Т. Panofka Argos Panoptes Berlin 1838 pp. 1—47 (extr. from the Adz. d. berl. 
Akad. 1837 Phil.-hist. Classe pp. 81—125) was the first to deal in detail with the subject. 

6 In Pauly-Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ii. 790—798 (1896). 

7 In Roscher Lex. fyth. iii. 1540—1550, (1902). 

8 Wernicke dor. cit. p. 798, 24 f. “eine Art von Zeus.’ 

® Jessen Joc. cit. p. 1549, 42 fl. ‘ein Gott Argos Panoptes (Maass, Gotting. Gel. Anz. 
1889, 2, 808), dem Wesen nach nicht verschieden von Zeus Panoptes bezw. Helios 
Panoptes.' 

10 } called attention to this equation in the C/ass. Rev. 1904 xviii. 82 n. 3, cp. б. P375 
and in Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 265. 

п Eur. frag. incert. 877 Nauck? ФАХ albijp тікте. сє, kópa, | Leds ôs dvOpwrots 
óvouáferat. 

1? Eur. frag. incert. 941 Nauck? öpas тд» уой róvó' drepov alfepa | kal уў» тері £xov0* 
бурої. èv dyxddais; | roürov vópuğe Ziva, r6vd" ўуод Өєбу. Cp. Euripides’ prayer to аі0%ђр 
іп Aristoph. ran. 892. : 
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It is usual to suppose that in such passages Euripides was writing 
as a disciple of Anaxagoras. But, though: Euripides was certainly 
influenced by Anaxagoras}, and though Anaxagoras in his cosmo- 
gony derived the world from the reciprocal action of a rare warm 
bright dry principle termed azthér and a dense cold dark moist 
principle termed aer?, yet inasmuch as the philosopher nowhere 
calls his azthér by the name of Zeus, his influence on the poet is 
not here to be traced. Nor yet can these Euripidean passages be 
ascribed to Orphic teaching. For the Orphic Zeus was pantheistic 
and only identified with azthér in the same sense as he is identified 
with all the other elements of Nature. Thus Aischylos in his 
Heliades writes probably under Orphic influence: 


Zeus is the azthér, Zeus the earth, and Zeus the sky, 
Zeus the whole world and aught there is above it‘. 


Orphic poems describe 222/27 as the ‘unerring kingly ear’ of Zeus’, 
or as ‘holding the ever tireless might of Zeus’ high palace®’; but a 
direct identification of Zeus with aithér is attributed to Orpheus 
only by Ioannes Diakonos, a late and untrustworthy author’. 
What then was the source of Euripides' teaching in the matter? 
Possibly Herakleitos’ use of ‘ Arthrios Zeus’ for ‘the Bright Sky*'; 
but possibly also the old zoistic conception that lay at the base 
of all these philosophical superstructures. 


(d) Zeus as god of the Blue Sky in Hellenistic Art. 


Pompeian wall-paintings have preserved to us certain Hellenistic’ 
types of Zeus conceived as god of the blue sky. He is characterised 
as such by the simplest of means. Either he wears a blue simus 
round his head, or he has a blue globe at his feet, or he is wrapped 
about with a blue mantle. ` 


1 See P. Decharme * Euripide et Anaxagore’ in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1889 ii. 234 ff. 

2 E. Zeller A History of Greek Philosophy trans. S. F. Alleyne London 1881 ii. 354 fl. 

3 Orph. frag. 123, 10 ff. Abel wip xal Döwp xal yala xal аібђр, vit тє Kal ňuap, |... 
navra yàp év Zyvòs peyddy тёбе apart KETTAL 

4 Aisch. Heliades frag. то Nauck? Zeus éorw alOnp, Leds бё yñ, Zeds d’ ovpavds, | Zeus ro 
Ta Távra хт Tv’ Uméprepov. 

5 Orph. frag. 123, 19 ff. Abel. 

8 Orph. A. Ath. 5. 1 Abel. 

7 Іо. Diak. ѓи Hes. /Zeog. 950 = Orph. frag. 161 f. Abel. 

8 Supra р. 28. For the influence of Herakleitos on Euripides see A. E. Haigh 7e 
Tragic Drama of the Greeks Oxford 1896 pp. 234, 272. 

9 Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 190. 
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i. The Blue Nimbus. 


In a painting from the Саза del naviglio (pl. i. and Frontispiece)’, 
now unfortunately much faded, a fine triangular composition of 
Zeus enthroned is seen against a red background. The god’s right 
hand, raised to his head, betokens thoughtful care. His left hand 
holds a long sceptre. His flowing locks are circled by a blue 
nimbus?. Wrapped about his knees is a mantle, which varies in 
hue from light blue to light violet. His sandalled feet are placed 
on a footstool, beside which is perched his eagle, heedfully turning 
its head towards its master. The throne has for arm-rests two 
small eagles, and is covered with green drapery. Immediately 
behind it rises a pillar rectangular in section and yellowish grey in 
colour, the sacred stone of Zeus. We have thus in juxtaposition 
the earliest and the latest embodiment of the sky-god, the rude 
aniconic pillar of immemorial sanctity and the fully anthropo- 
morphic figure of the Olympian ruler deep in the meditations of 
Providence®. 

The same striking combination occurs on a well-mouth of Luna 
marble in the Naples Museum (pl. ii.) Here too we see Zeus 
seated in a pensive attitude, his right hand supporting his head, his 
left placed as though it held a sceptre. There is again a pillar 


! Helbig Wandgem. Camp. р. 30f. no. 101. Uncoloured drawings in the Real Museo 
Borbonico Napoli 1830 vi pl. 52, W. Zahn Die schönsten Ornamente und merkwiirdigsten 
Gemälde aus Pompeji, Herkulanum und Stabiae Berlin 1844 ii pl. 88. E. Braun Vorschule 
der Kunstmythologie Gotha 1854 pl. 11, Overbeck of. cit. Atlas pl. т, 39, Müller- Wieseler- 
Wernicke Ant. Denkm. i. 48f. pl. 4, 11 (with the fullest bibliography), 2220. 

My pl. i is a reproduction of Zahn’s drawing on a smaller scale. My Frontispiece is 
a restoration of the painting based, partly on the full notes as to colouring given by 
Zahn, partly on a study of the inuch better preserved paintings from the same afrium 
(Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 50 no. 175, p. 98 no. 392, cp. p. 47 no. 162), especially of 
the wonderful enthroned Dionysos (Herrmann Denkm. d. Malerei col. pl. 1). 

? L. Stephani Nimbus und Strahlenkranz St Petersburg 1839 p. 13f. (extr. from the 
Mémoires de Г Académie des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg. vi Série. Sciences politiques, 
histoire, philologie. ix. 361 ff.). 

* Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 190 compares the thoughtful attitude of Zeus on 
the Naples well-mouth (/z/za n. 4) and on a medallion of Lucius Verus (infra ch. i § 5 (b)). 
Wernicke of. cît. i. 48f. objects that in the Pompeian painting the arm of Zeus is not 
supported on the back of the throne, but raised to his head in a Roman gesture of 
‘meditative care’ (sénnende Fürsorge) like that of Securitas on imperial coins (e.g. Müller- 
Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst i. 80 pl. 67, 362: list in Rasche Lex. Num. viii. 333— 
402, Stevenson-Smith-Madden Diez. Rom. Coins pp. 726—728) or that of Minerva in the 
pediment of the Capitoline temple (Wernicke of. cit. i. 43, 52 pl. 5, 1, Overbeck 02. 22. 
Atlas pl. 3, 20, ошт Baukunst d. Etrusk.2 p. тоз f. figs. 112f.). For more pronounced, 
but less dignified, gestures of the sort see C. Sittl Die Gebärden der Griechen und 
Römer Leipzig 1890 p. 47 f. 

* Guida del Mus. Napoli p. 94f. no. 289, figured in the Real Museo Borbonico Napoli 
1824 1 pl. 49, Overbeck of. cit. Atlas pl. 3, 16. My pl. ii is a drawing from the cast at 
Cambridge. 
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Zeus in a wall-painting from the Casa del Naviglio. 
See page 34 M. 
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Zeus on a well-mouth at Naples. 
See page 34 ff. 
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beside him: on it rests his cagle, the lightning-bearer, turning 
towards him and spreading its wings for instant flight. 

Both designs are clearly variations (the one chromatic, the 
other plastic) of a common original by some sculptor of repute, 
who—to judge from the abundant but not as yet exaggerated 
locks of the god, his earnest deep-set eyes, his broad athletic 
shoulders, the naturalistic gesture of his right hand, and the multi- 
facial character of the whole work—may well have been Lysippos. 
The Italian provenance of the wall-painting and the well-mouth 
suggest that this Lysippean masterpiece was executed for some 
city in Italy. Our only further clue is the presence of the pillar 
as an essential feature of the composition. Now pillar-cults of 
Zeus lasting on into the classical period are of extreme rarity. 
There was, however, one such cult, of which I shall have more to 
say! at Tarentum in south Italy. If it could be shown that 
Lysippos made an image of the Tarentine pillar-Zeus, it would 
be reasonable to regard that image as the prototype of our later 
figures. At this point Pliny may be brought forward as a witness. 
A propos of colossal statues he says: ‘Yet another is that at 
Tarentum, made by Lysippos, forty cubits in height. It is note- 
worthy because the weight is so nicely balanced that, though it can 
be moved by the hand—so they state—, yet it is not 
overthrown by any gale. The artist himself is said 
to have provided against this by placing a pillar 
a little way off on the side where it was most 
necessary to break the violence of the wind? 
Lucilius? and Strabon* mention that the statue in 
question represented Zeus and was set in a large 
open market-place. Whether it was seated we are 
not definitely told and cannot certainly infer® On 
the one hand, its great height and carefully calculated balance 
suggest a standing figure (cp. fig. 8) On the other hand, Lysippos’ 


! Infra ch. ii § 3 (a) ii (8). 

2 Plin. mat. hist. 34. 40 talis et Tarenti factus a Lysippo, XL cubitorum. mirum in eo 
quod manu, ut ferunt, mobilis ea ratio libramenti est, ut nullis convellatur procellis. 
id quidem providisse et artifex dicitur modico intervallo, unde maxime flatum opus erat 
frangi, opposita columna. 

3 Lucil. frag. 380 Baehrens ар. Non. Marc. s.v. ‘cubitus? p. 296, 14. Lindsay 
Lysippi Iuppiter ista | transibit quadraginta cubita altu' Tarento. 

* Strab. 278 exer бё (sc. Tarentum) ууииёс:б тє к@Х\метоу kal dyopay cópeyé0n, ё» 1] 
kal б той Aids löpvraı Kodogads xaAkoüs, peyioros perà Tov ‘Podiwy. 

5 Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 57. 

5 Müller-Wieseler-Wernicke Anz. Denkm. i. 58 pl. 5, 11, a brown paste of late 
Roman work at Berlin (Furtwängler Geschuttt. Steine Berlin p. 122 no. 2642 pl. 24) 
shows Zeus leaning his left arm on a pillar and holding a pAid/e in his right hand. Upon 
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intention may well have been to eclipse the Olympian Zeus of 
Pheidias by a seated colossus of yet vaster bulk. Moreover, both 
Strabon! and Pliny? speak in the next breath of another colossal 
bronze made by Lysippos for the Tarentines: this represented 
Herakles without weapons, seated and resting his head on his left 
hand?—a fitting pendant to a Zeus in the Pompeian pose. Pliny’s 
curious remark about the weight being moveable by hand might 
refer to some accessory such as the eagle of Zeus‘; and his idea that 
the pillar set up beside the statue was intended to break the force of 
the wind is due to an obvious misunderstanding of the sacred stone. 
In short, the evidence that our painting and bas-relief presuppose 
Lysippos’ famous work, though not conclusive, is fairly strong. 

In this connexion it should be observed that Apulian vases— 
Tarentine vases, as Prof. Furtwängler called them on the ground 
that they were much used, if not manufactured, at Tarentum5,— 
more than once represent an ancient cult of Zeus by means of a 
simple pillar closely resembling that of the Pompeian painting or 
that of the Neapolitan relief. Thus a vase in the Louvre (fig. 9)* 
depicts Hippodameia offering a phzdle to her father Oinomaos, who 
is about to pour a libation over a primitive squared pillar before 
starting on the fateful race with Pelops. Ап amphora from Ruvo, 
now in the British Museum (pl. iii.)", has the same scene with 


the pillar is perched his eagle. In the field to right and left of his head are a star (sun?) 
and a crescemt moon. The god is flanked by two smaller figures of the Dioskouroi, each 
with lance in hand and star on head. This design probably represents a definite cult- 
group e.g. at Tarentum, where the worship of the pillar-Zeus may have been combined 
with that of the Dioskouroi. If Lysippos’ colossal Zeus (зда p. 35) was a standing, 
not a seated, figure, the Berlin paste perhaps gives us some idea of it. 

! Strab. 278. ° Plin. nat. hist. 34. 40. 

3 Niketas Choniates de signis Constantinopolitanis 5 p. 859 f. Bekker. The type is 
reproduced on an ivory casket (s. ix—x): see A. Furtwängler in the Sz/zungsber. d. königl. 
bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1902 pp. 435—442, О. M. Dalton Byzantine 
Art and Archaeology Oxford 1911 pp. 122, 216. 

+ Cp. what he says about the stag of Kanachos’ Apollon in nat. hist. 34. 75. 

5 Furtwängler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 109 f., Furtwängler-Reichhold Gr. 
Vasenmalerei i. 47, ii. 107 (giving both appellations), 139 (reverting to the older nomen- 
clature). See further Н. B. Walters History of Ancient Pottery London 1905 i. 486. 

8 Arch. Zeit. 1853 xi. 44f. pl. 54, 2. 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 164 f. по. Е 331, Ann. d. Inst. 1840 xii. 171 ff. pls. N, О, 
Arch. Zeit. 1853 хі. 42 ff. pl. 54, 1, Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 271f. fig. 1. These 
illustrations being inexact, I have had a fresh drawing made. My friend Mr H. B. 
Walters in a letter dated May 15, 1911 writes—‘The following parts of the principal 
subject are restored: Oznomaos from waist to knees and left side of chlamys. Myrtilos all 
except head and shoulders, right hand and part of left arm. Aphrodite lower part of 
right leg and knee with drapery. There are also bits of restored paint along the lines of 
fracture. All the rest is quite trustworthy, except that I am a little bit doubtful about 
the AIOZ inscription. The A is certainly genuine, but the other letters look suspicious, 
especially the 2.’ 
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See page 36 ff. 
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further details апа names. In the centre a four-sided pillar with 
splayed foot and moulded top bears the inscription Diós, ‘(the 
pillar) of Zeus!’ It rises above, and probably out of, an altar, 


over which Oinomaos, faced by Pelops, is ‘in act to pour his 
libation. The king is flanked by Myrtilos, his faithless charioteer ; 
the claimant, by Hippodameia, whom an older woman—possibly 


1 AIOZ here is commonly supposed to mean ‘(the altar) of Zeus.’ Overbeck Gr. 
Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 5f. fig. т objects that in this case the word would have been written 
on the blank side of the altar, and prefers to supply Ads (dyaAua or &dos). If, however, 
the pillar actually rises out of the altar (as does the female herm on the Dareios-vase : 
Furtwangler-Reichhold of. cit. ii. 148 pl. 88), the distinction ceases to be important; the 
altar is virtually the base of the pillar. 

An interesting parallel is furnished by a series of bronze weights found at Olympia— 
the very spot represented on the vase (Olympia v. 801—824). They are shaped like an 
altar of one, two, three, or four steps, and are regularly inscribed AIOZ, sometimes ATOZ 
ТЕРОХ, or with the addition of a cult-title AIOP OATMITIQ, AIOP OATNIIIQ, МОУ 
KAA(u»ixov? Miss J. E. Harrison), AIOZ KAA(óéov? cp. Paus. 5. то. 7. Н. B. 
Walters in Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 361 no. 3008, followed by E. Michon in Daremberg- 
Saglio Dict. Ant. iv. 552 n. 50, suggests KAaplov). Some of them are further decorated 
with a thunderbolt, or with an eagle attacking a snake. If these weights really represent 
an altar and not merely—as is possible —a pile of smaller weights, that altar was pre- 
sumably the great altar of Zeus, which is known to have been a stepped structure formed 
from the ashes of the thighs of the victims sacrificed to Zeus (Paus. 5. 13. 8ff.). Fig. то 
is a specimen inscribed AIOZ (Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 49 no. 327). 

Copper coins of Nikaia in Bithynia, struck under Domitian, show a flaming rect- 
angular altar inscribed AIOC | ATO|PAI|OY (Morell. Thes. Num. Imp. Rom. ii. 483 f. 
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Other vases, which repeat the scene with variations, show a more 
developed form of the pille Zeus A лано with medallion handles 
from ур likewise in the British Museum (р лу К again 
este the compact ol Oinomaos with Pelops before the altar 
a fees Иек oe tite central figures are flanked by Myrtilos and 
Hippedamen ts the former bear sour the la Tse bridal torch. 


NU ue. 208 NI lat UC Waddington- Babelon- Reinach Monn. gr. Ф As. 
ae.‘ alur=. Struck under Trajan, have а large altar ready laid with 
Cm tele ie deat Mes dco beneath it the word МОС (Munter 
е TU ander Antoninus Pius, have a flaming altar inseribed 
УО ALTALIY m the exergue (Waddington: Babelon- Reinach op. cit. \. 407 
Nc ge 

Ma Se anre sen with the name of the deity m the genitive case 
(E. Resch m Pauly М ома Weil Fue і. 1681). 
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о ЖКО О К му 132 fus к 275, Bull. streh. Nap. 1838 vi. 145 ff. 
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Plate V 


Pillar-cult of Zeus on а 4ratér from Lecce (the ‘Cawdor vase’). 


See page 39. 
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Herakles is present as founder of the Olympic games. The Altis 
or ‘Grove’ is indicated by a couple of tree-stumps to right and 
left, while the two doves hovering above them are probably the 
equivalent of Aphrodite and Eros in the last design’. It will be 
noticed that the four-sided pillar with its altar-base is now topped 
by a statue of Zeus, who stands clad in chitéun and himdtion, his 
left hand leaning on a sceptre, his right raised as if to hurl a bolt?. 
A second krater of the same sort, found in 1790 near Lecce and 
known as the ‘Cawdor vase’ because purchased for a thousand 
guineas by Lord Cawdor, is now in the Soane Museum at 
13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It exhibits a somewhat later moment— 
the sacrifice by Oinomaos (pl. у). Pelops and Hippodameia have 
started. But the king still stands at the altar, holding a phidle, a 
wreath and a flower in his right hand, a spear in his left, while a 
youth (Myrtilos ?) brings up a ram for the sacrifice. On the right 
of this group sits a retainer with armour; on the left a female 
figure wearing diadem, ear-ring, and necklace (Sterope ?) approaches 
with a basket, a fillet, and three epichýseis. The altar is horned, 
and above it rises a pillar with moulded top, on which is placed 
a small undraped image of Zeus advancing with uplifted bolt. 
Between Zeus and Oinomaos a small prophylactic wheel is seen 
suspended}. 

Similarly on a Campanian amphora from Capua, now at 
Dresden, Orestes stabs Aigisthos in the presence of Elektra (fig. 1 1)°. 
Aigisthos has apparently fled for refuge to an altar-base of Zeus‘, 


! In Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 272 I accepted Minervini's contention (Bull. Arch. Nap. 
1858 vi. 148f.) that these doves should be identified with those of the Dodonaean Zeus, 
who spoke his oracles discöv ёк wedecddwv (Soph. Trach. 172 with schol. ad /oc.). But, 
though Aphrodite’s doves are ultimately comparable with those of Zeus, we must not 
suppose any such recondite significance here. 

? The opposite side of the same vase, which depicts the capture of Troy, shows inzer 
alia Neoptolemos stabbing Priamos as he clings to a very similar pillar-altar of Zeus 
(pl. iv, 2): infra n. 6. 

3 J. B. Passeri Picturae Etruscorum in Vasculis Rome 1775 iii pl. 282 f., Н. Moses 
A Collection of Vases... London 1814 pl. 23, J. Britton Zhe Union of Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting... London 1827 p. 51 Title-page fig. 1, 6, A general description 
of Sir John Soane’s Museum London 1876 p. 3 fig, T. Panofka in the 4A. d. berl. 
Akad. 1853 Phil.-hist. Classe pls. 1, 2 no. 5, L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St Pet. 
1863 p. 268 n. 1, 1868 p. 169, A. Conze in the Arch. Zeit. 1864 xxii Anz. p. 165", 
Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 6, 208 f., бог, A. Michaelis Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain Cambridge 1882 p. 481. 

My illustration of the top register (71 inches high) was drawn over photographic blue- 
prints taken by Mr W. E. Gray of Bayswater. 

3 On these prophylactic wheels see infra ch. i $ 6 (d) i (е). 

5 G. Treu in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1890 v Arch. Anz. p. 9o, 
О. Hofer in Roscher Лех. Myth. iii. 969. 

$ The scene as conceived by the vase-painter differs from the literary — (cp. 
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whose archaic statue holding thunderbolt and eagle surmounts a 
pillar on the right Before it. upon the wall hangs a shield. 

These vases prove that the pillar- 
cult of Zeus as conceived in south 
Italy passed from the aniconic to the 
iconic stage without discarding the 
primitive pillar. They thus afford a 
fair parallel to the painting from 
Pompeii, though there we have Zeus 
by the pillar and here Zeus oz the 
pillar. 

It remains to speak of the blue 
nimbus. Despite the express denial 
of L. Stephani’, there is something to 
be urged for the view put forward by 
E. G. Schulz, that painters varied the 
colour of the mszmóus in accordance 
with the character of the god they 
portrayed, and that a blue zzmóbws in 
particular suited Zeus as representative 
of the azAér* It is—I would rather 
say—a naive device for depicting Zeus 
as a dweller in the blue sky, and is 
therefore no less suitable to other 

denizens of Olympos‘. 
FM Christian art retained the symbol 
with a like significance. A fourth 
century painting from the top of an 
arcosolium in the Roman Catacombs 
shows Elias ascending to heaven in his chariot of fire. The saint 
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however Eur. E7. 839 ff.): it was perhaps inspired by the death of Priamos at the altar of 
Zeus Herkefos (supra p. 39 n. 2). 

! A milder type of pillar-Zeus, with Де in right hand and sceptre in left, occurs on 
а kratér from Gnathia, now at Bonn (п/а ch. i $ 6 (d) i ($)). 

? L. Stephani Nimbus und Strahlenkrans St Petersburg 1859 p. 96 (extr. from the 
Mémoires de l Académie des Sciences de St.-Péersbourg. vi Série. Sciences politiques, 
histoire, philologie. ix. 456). 

3 Bull. d. Inst. 1841 p. тоз ‘Tra le altre divinità è specialmente il Giove quasi 
sempre fregiato di quest’ ornamento, al quale come ad una divinità universale e rap- 
presentante } etere viene per lo più attribuito il nimbo azzurro. Cosi lo vediamo tra 
altri esempj in un dipinto del Museo borbonico ed in un altro esistente nel cavedio della 
casa delle Baccanti,’ with n. ‘Mus. borb. v1, t. 52.’ 

On the meaning of gold, silver, red, green, and black 22222 in later art see Mrs Н. 
Jenner Christian Symbolism London 1910 p. 91 f. 

* Blue zimb are attached to the following deities: Aphrodite (Helbig Wandgem. 
Camp. nos. 118?, 291, 317), Apollon (Helbig nos. 189?, 232, 4, Sogliano Pitt. mur. 


The Blue Globe " 


has a blue zZmzs about his beardless head and obviously per- 
petuates the type of Helios. An interesting miniature on linen 
of about the same date comes from a priestly mitre found at 
Panopolis (Achmim). On it we see Christ as a youthful brown- 
haired figure, standing in a blue robe trimmed with carmine and 
holding a cross in his right hand: he too has a blue zizióus round 
his head*. A clavus of polychrome wool-work, found on the same 
site but in a Byzantine grave of the sixth century or thereabout, 
represents a white-robed saint between two trees: his left hand 
holds a staff, and his head is circled by a blue zzzózs*. The 
magnificent mosaic on the triumphal arch of S. Paolo fuori le mura 
at Rome, which was designed in the middle of the fifth century 
but has undergone substantial restorations, culminates in the bust 
of Our Lord wearing a golden radiate ¿mbus rimmed with dark 
blue“. 


ii. The Blue Globe. 


The blue #zmbus marked Zeus as a dweller in the blue sky. 
More intimate is the connexion denoted by another symbol in the 
repertory of the Pompeian artist, the blue o72/s* or globe. 


Camp. no. 164?), Demeter (Helbig no. 176 ‘blaulich’), Dionysos (Helbig no. 388), 
Helios (Sogliano по. 164 ?), Hypnos (Helbig no. 974 * bläulich, zackig’), Kirke (Helbig 
no. 1329), Leda (Helbig no. 143), Selene (Sogliano no. 457 ‘azzurognolo’), young god 
with white or golden star above him (Helbig nos. 964, 971), young radiate god (Helbig 
no. 969, Sogliano no. 458, cp. Helbig no. 965 youth with blue radiate crown and white 
star above), mountain-nymphs (Helbig no. 971), wood-nymph (Sogliano no. 119), radiate 
female figure with bat’s wings (Sogliano no. 499) or bird’s wings (Sogliano no. 500). See 
also Stephani of. cit. pp. 19, 22, 23, 47, 49, 65. 

1 J. Wilpert Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms Freiburg 1903 pl. 160, 2, infra 
ch. i 8 5 (f). 

* Forrer Keallex. p. 485 fig. 401. 

3 Id. ib. p. 939 pl. 292, 1. 

* G. B. de Rossi Musaici cristiani e saggi dei pavimenti delle chiese di Roma anteriori 
al secolo xv Roma 1899 pl. 13, L. von Sybel Christliche Antike Marburg 1909 ii. 328 
pl. 3 (after de Rossi), W. Lowrie Christian Art and Archeology New York 1991 p. 311. 
On the blue »imdus in Christian art see further О. M. Dalton Byzantine Art and 
Archaeology Oxford 1911 p. 682. 

* The word is found in the description of a silver statue of Iupiter Victor, which 
stood on the Capitol of Cirta: Corp. inser. Lat. viii no. 6981 = Dessau /nser. Lat. sel. no. 
4921 (Wilmanns x. inser. Lat. no. 2736) SYNOPSIS | Iovis - VICTOR + ARGENTEVS| 
IN KAPITOLIO * HABENS • IN + CAPITE * CO|RONAM +» ARGENTEAM • QVERQVEAM | 
FOLIOR * XXV $ IN QVA * GLANDES • N « ХУ • FE| RENS * IN МАМУ + DEXTRA * ORBEM + 
ARGEN |TEVM • ET VICTORIA * PALMAM + FERENTEM | [5227072] - XX * ET CORONAM $ 
FOLIOR « XXXX · | [22 manu] SINISTRA + HASTAM * АВС * TENENS.... Cp., however, 
Amm. Marc. 21. 14. г sphaeram quam ipse (sc. Constantius ii) dextera manu gestabat, 
25. то. 2 Maximiani statua Caesaris...amisit repente sphacram aeream formatam іп 
speciem poli quam gestabat. Souid. s.v. 'Iovorırıavös also uses the term сфаіра (infra 
р. 52 n. 4). j 


4.2 The Blue Globe 


This occurs in a painting from the Casa dei Dioscuri (pl. vi). 
Against a red ground we see Zeus seated on a throne, which is 
draped in shimmering blue. Its arm-rests, of which one is visible, 
are supported by carved eagles. A violet-blue mantle with gold- 
embroidered border covers the lower part of his figure. The right 
hand resting on his knee holds a thunderbolt; the left is raised 
and leans on a sceptre banded with gold. Before him is his eagle 
looking up to him in an attitude of attention. Behind hovers 
Nike in a light violet chit6n,’with a green .veil over her left arm, 
placing a golden bay-wreath on the head of the god. Beside him 
is a blue globe on a square base. 

An engraved chalcedony of imperial date, now in the Berlin 
collection (fig. 12)*, repeats the zozzf with slight 
variations. The right foot, not the left, is advanced, 
and the globe is omitted, perhaps to leave room 
for the inscription. 

With regard to this interesting composition 
two questions may be mooted. What were its 
antecedents? And what were its consequents? 

The facing type is certainly suggestive of a 
cult-statue ; and we observe, to begin with, that 
our figure bears a more than superficial resemblance to the Iupiter: 
Capitolinus of Apollonios, a chryselephantine copy of Pheidias' Zeus 
made for the temple dedicated by Q. Lutatius Catulus in бо B.C 
The main features of Apollonios Iupiter were recovered by 
A. Michaelis from a torso at Naples and from sundry early drawings 
by Heemskerck, Giuliano da Sangallo, and dal Pozzo* The right 
hand probably held a sceptre, but not high enough for the upper 
arm to assume a horizontal position. The left hand was lowered 
and probably grasped a thunderbolt. The right foot was thrust 
forward till it projected horizontally beyond the footstool of the 


! Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 31 no. 102, Guida del Mus. Napoli p. 346 no. 1461, 
W. Zahn Die schonsten Ornamente etc. iii pl. 14 (coloured, but including Zahn's 
restoration of the head and wings of Nike), V. Duruy Z/zstory of Rome English ed. 
London 1884 ii pl. ro (coloured). Uncoloured drawings in the Aeal Museo Borbonico 
Napoli 1835 xi pl. 39, E. Braun Vorschule der Kunstmythologie Gotha 1854 pl. 14, 
Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus Atlas pl. 1, 40 (after Braun). 

My pl. vi is a reduced copy of Zahn's colour-plate with a fresh restoration of Nike's 
head and wings. 

2 Furtwängler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 108f. no. 2306 pl. 21, Müller-Wieseler- 
Wernicke Ant. Denkm. i. 49 pl. 4, 12. 

з Н. Jordan Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1885 i. 2. 25 n. 24, 
О. Richter Topographie der Stadt Кот? München 1901 p. 125, Pauly-Wissowa Real-Enc. 
iii. 1334, Overbeck Gr. Aunsimyth. Zeus p. 61f., id. Gr. PlastifA ii. 431. 

+ A, Michaelis in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1898 xiii. 192 ff. 
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Zeus in a wall-painting from the Casa dei Dioscuri. 


See page 42 ff. 
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Zeus enthroned on the ara Capitolina. 


See page +3. 
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throne. The left foot was drawn back till it rested only on its 
toes. The Azmdtion covered the top half of the god’s left arm, 
and the end of it hung down between his knees. Now all, or 
almost all, these traits are to be found in an extant relief, the 
consideration of which would have materially strengthened 
Michaelis’ case—I mean the principal face of the so-called ara 
Capitolina. This beautiful monument represents on its four sides 
scenes from the life of Zeus, and has by way of climax Zeus 
enthroned among the other denizens of Olympos (pl. vii). The 
form of the god is precisely that described by Michaelis, except 
for the unimportant circumstance that the sculptor has here chosen 
to bring forward the left rather than the right foot. The com- 
paratively low position of the arm holding the sceptre, the 
somewhat unusual arrangement of a thunderbolt grasped by the 
left hand, the feet thrust forward and drawn back respectively, 
the Azmdtion swathing the whole of the upper arm—all these 
characteristics are present, together with a head of would-be 
fifth-century type admirably suited to a copy of the Olympian 
Zeus? I take it, therefore, that the seated Zeus of the ara 
Capitolina is on the whole our best evidence for the aspect of 
Apollonios’ Iupiter Capitolinus®. If this be so, it becomes probable 
б г 

that the latter, like the former, had a large globe placed on the 
left hand side of his throne. 

Next we have to compare the type of Zeus attested by the 
Pompeian wall-painting and the intaglio at Berlin with that of 
lupiter Capitolinus thus determined. The two types have un- 
doubtedly much in common. Both show a seated Zeus half-draped 
in a Zimátion, holding a sceptre in his raised, a thunderbolt in his 
lowered hand. The pose of the feet and legs is similar, not to 
say identical; and the Pompeian Zeus at least agrees with the 

1 Helbig Guide Class. Ant. Rome i. 379f. no. 515, Friederichs-Wolters Gipsabgiisse 
р. 815 f. no. 2142, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus рр. 170, 175 ff, Hera pp. 129, 137 Ё, 
Atlas pl. 1, 49 (Zeus only), E. Braun Vorschule der Kunstmythologie Gotha 1854 pl. 5, 
Baumeister Denkm. iii. 2139 fig. 2397. 

2 The substitution of a fillet for a wreath is noteworthy, since Petillius Capitolinus 
was accused of carrying off the wreath of Iupiter Capitolinus (Acron and Гогрһугіоп 
ad Ног. sat. 1. 4. 94). This accusation was a time-honoured joke (Plaut. Mer. 941, 
Trin. 83 ff.). 

5 The colossal statue of Nerva seated as Iupiter in the Rotunda of the Vatican 
(Helbig Guide Class. Ant. Rome: i. 217 no. 303) looks like an adaptation of the same 
type, as Miss M. M. Hardie of Newnham College pointed out to me. But both arms 
with the mantle covering the left shoulder are restorations by Cavaceppi, and the lower 
half belongs to another seated male figure. A similar adaptation of the type may be seen 
in the Berlin ‘Trajan’ (Ani. Skulpt. Berlin p. 144 no. 354), a seated emperor of the 


first century A.D. (head not belonging; arms, feet, etc. much restored). Ср. also the 
Augustus of Ankyra (Gaz. Arch. 1881—1882 vii. 73 ff. pl. 13). 
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Iupiter Capitolinus in the fall of its drapery between the knees 
as also in the presence of the big globe to the left of the throne. 
Nevertheless close inspection reveals important points of difference. 
The wall-painting and the intaglio give Zeus a fourth-century, not 
a fifth-century, head. They place the thunderbolt in his right 
hand, the sceptre in his left, not vice versa. They raise the hand 
leaning on the sceptre till the upper arm is horizontal. Conse- 
quently they dispense,either wholly or in part, with the covering 
of the arm. Lastly, they introduce an entirely new feature, Nike 
appearing behind the throne and wreathing the head of the god. 
These similarities and differences can be readily explained, if we 
suppose that the wall-painting and the intaglio have preserved 
to us a later modification of the type of Iupiter Capitolinus. We 
know that Catulus temple was burnt by the Vitelliani or their 
opponents in the eventful year 69 A.D! And we know that 
Pompeii was destroyed by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 
79 A.D. It is reasonable to conjecture that the new statue of 
Iupiter Capitolinus necessitated by the disaster of бо would be 
during the first decade of its existence a favourite theme with 
the painters of the day. On this showing we may well believe 
that the Pompeian painting represents the cult-statue of Jupiter 
Capitolinus in the temple which Vespasian began to build in 
70 AD? Confirmation of the surmise is not far to seek. The 
reverse of a copper coin struck by Vespasian 
shows the facade of the new building (fig. 13)*. 
Between its central columns is seen a statue 
of Iupiter seated in exactly the same pose 
and holding exactly the same attributes as 
in the Pompeian painting. The globe at 
the side and the Victory behind are omitted 
on account of the small scale of the design. 
But that they were present in the temple 
itself can hardly be doubted‘. 


! Tac. Aist. 3. 71f., Plout. v. Public. 13, Suet. Vitell. 15, Euseb. chron. ann. Abr. 
2086, Aur. Vict. de Caes. 8. 5, 9. 7, Kedren. hist. comp. 217 A (i. 380 Bekker). 

? Tac. hist. 4. 53, Plout. v. Public, 15, Suet. Vesp. 8, Dion Cass. бб. ro, Euseb. 
chron. ann. Abr. 2087, Aur. Vict. de Caes, д. 7, Kedren. hist. comp. 217 A (i. 380 Bekker). 
Suetonius’ expression xole deos mutari veterem formam is satisfied by the general 
resemblance of the Vespasianic Iupiter to his predecessor. 

з Drawn from a specimen in my possession. See further T. L. Donaldson Architectura 
Numismatica London 1859 p. 6ff. no. 3 (pl.), Morell. Thes. Mum. Imp. Rom. ii. 314 
pl. 13, 23, 375f. pl. то, 9, Cohen Monn. emp. rom.? i. 40sf. 

* The Victory may have stood on a column behind the throne of Iupiter. Cp. e.g. 
copper coins of Ptolemais in Phoinike struck by Septimius Severus etc., which show Nike 
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Vespasian’s building did not last for long. Another great con- 
flagration occurred in 80 A.D. and burnt it to the ground'. It was 
rebuilt by Titus and Domitian?, and, thus restored, had a longer 
lease of life. Despite some damage done by lightning and fire 
in the reign of Commodus, it remained substantially the same 
building till the fall of the western empire‘. To determine the 
type of Domitian's Iupiter is not easy, since the silver coin that 
expressly commemorates the rebuilding is undecisive*, while the 
ordinary issues of this emperor in silver* and copper? may have 
been influenced by Vespasian's coin. 

However, it is probable that succeeding centuries saw sundry 
minor changes introduced. Thus there is reason to think that 
the globe, originally at the left side of the throne, came to be held 
in the god's right hand. A coin of Neapolis in Samaria, struck 
by Caracalla, shows Iupiter Capitolinus on a throne facing us. 


Fig. 14. Fig. 15. 


He holds a globe in his right hand, a long sceptre in his left, 
and is flanked by Iuno and Minerva (fig. 14) Similarly coins of 
Capitolias, a town near Gadara founded in the reign of Nerva or 
Trajan’, have the same deity enthroned in an octostyle temple, 


on a column behind Tyche, crowning her with a wreath in a tetrastyle temple (Artz. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Phoenicia p. 133 pl. 16, 13, p. 135 ff. pl. 17, 4, 9). 

t Dion Cass. 66. 24 karékavcev. 

2 Corp. inscr. Lat. vi no. 2059, 11 ff. (= acta Fratrum Arvalium for Dec. 7, 80 A.D.), 
Plout. v. Public. 15, Suet. Domit. 5, Eutrop. 7. 23. 5, Aur. Vict. de Caes. 11. 4, Chronogr. 
ann. 354 р. 646 Mommsen (Chron. min. i. 117 Frick). 

3 Euseb. chron. ann. Abr. 2201. 

3 Pauly-Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. 1533. 

5 Eckhel Doctr. num. vet? vi. 377 f, Stevenson-Smith-Madden Dict. Kom. Coins 
p. 170 fig. 

6 Morell. Thes. Num. Imp. Rom. ii. 432 pl. 9, 1. 

7 Morell. 7hes. Num. Imp. Rom. ii. 455 pl. 14, 14 first brass; /d. ib. ii. 467 pl. 17, 25 
second brass. 

8 Е. De Saulcy Numismatique de la terre sainte Paris 1874 p. 257 pl. 13, 5. 

9 Pauly-Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. 1529. і 
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' the gable of which supports a solar chariot. Iupiter again holds 
a sceptre in his left hand, a globe in his right (fig. 15). It seems 
likely that in the Capitoline temple at Rome Victory still held 
her wreath over the head of the god; for not only do coins of 
Antoninus Pius and others show the emperor seated on a curule 
chair with a globe in one hand and a sceptre in the other?, but 
such coins sometimes add a Victory hovering behind him with 
a wreath in her outstretched hand (fig. 16)*. Gold coins of the 
later Roman emperors frequently exhibit a design of kindred 
origin. For example, Valentinianus i and his son sit side by side 
holding a starry globe between them, while Victory with spread 
wings is seen in the background behind their throne (fig. 17)*. 


Fig. 17. 


These representations imply on the one hand that the emperor 
has stepped into the shoes of Iupiter, on the other hand that his- 
duties descend in unbroken succession from occupant to occupant 
of the imperial seat. Both conceptions could be further illustrated 
from Roman coinage. Frequently from the time of Commodus 
to that of Diocletian we find Iupiter delegating the globe to his 
human representative (fig. 18). Sometimes, as in the case of 


1 Н. Norisius Chronologica (Opera omnia: tomus secundus) Veronae 1729 p. 338 
fig., Eckhel Doctr. num. vet? iii. 329, Rasche Lex. Num. ii. 341, Suppl. i. 1626. The 
specimen here figured after Norisius is a copper coin of Alexander Severus inscribed 
KATTITW(ALEWV) 1EP(äs) AC(Xov) AY(rovóuov) Hp (= the date, reckoned from 97/98 A.D.). 
The British Museum possesses a very similar specimen, but in poor preservation. 

? K. Sittl. Der Adler und die Weltkugel als Attribute des Zeus (Besonderer Abdruck 
aus dem vierzehnten Supplementbande der Jahrbücher für classische Philologie) Leipzig 
1884 p. 49. 

? Rasche Lex. Nnm. x. 1300. The illustration is from a first brass of Antoninus Pius 
in my collection. TR POT XV COS Пп and S с. 

* From a specimen in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. See Cohen Monn. emp.. 
rom.) viii. 93 no. 43, Stevenson-Smith-Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 867. VICTORIA 
AVGG and тк · OB. 

5 Rasche Lex. Num. iii. 1464, Sittl 02. cit. р. 49. The illustration is from a coin of 
Probus in my collection. 10vi CONSERVAT(orz) and VXXT. 
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Trajan and Hadrian, it is the emperor who passes on the symbol 
to his successor (fig. 19)". 


Fig. 18. Fig. 19. 


Yet another modification of the same cult-statue produced the 
type of Iupiter enthroned with his left foot planted on the globe. 
This may be seen from sundry late sarcophagus-reliefs supposed to 
portray the birth of Apollon?. The best-preserved of them is that 
of a sarcophagus-lid in the Villa Borghese. The central scene 
(fig. 20)*, with which alone we are here concerned, shows Iupiter 
enthroned in heaven. Once more he sits facing us, with a sceptre 
in his raised left and a thunderbolt in his lowered right hand* But 
this time the globe is transferred from his left side to a new position 
beneath his left foot. On either side of him are a boy and a girl 
interpreted as the youthful Apollon and Artemis’. They in turn 
are flanked by Iuno with her sceptre and Minerva with her helmet 
and spear. In short, we have before us the heavenly region re- 
presented by the three Capitoline deities and their new protégés. 

That the Iupiter of this relief is in truth only a variation of the 
Vespasianic type, appears from a curious circumstance noted by 


1 Rasche Lex. Num. iii. 15, 1464, Sittl of. ci. p. 49. The illustration is from a coin 
of Hadrian in my collection. DAC + PARTHIC[O P* M · TR • Р] • COS P Pands-c. 

2 Raoul Rochette Monumens inédits d’antiquité figurée Paris 1833 p. 401 ff. pl. 74, 1 
and 2 (birth and death of an Eleusinian mystic), H. Heydemann in the Arch. Zeit. 1869 
xxvii. 21 f. pl. 16, 1—4 (the story of Eros and Psyche), C. Robert in Zermes 1887 xxii. 
460—464, id. in the /aAró. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1890 v. 220 n. 6, id. Sark.-Relfs. 
ili. r. 39 ff. pl. 6—7, 33, 33'a (scenes relating to the birth of Apollon). Robert's view is 
accepted by Helbig Guide Class. Ant. Rome ii. 145f. no. 921 and, in part at least, by 
Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Apollon pp. 368—370 Atlas pl. 3, 18, К. Wernicke in Pauly- 
Wissowa Aeal-Enc. іі. 108, B. Sauer in Roscher Lex. AMyth. ii. 1975 Ё, Н. Steuding 
ib. ii, 2091, 2118. 

3 Redrawn from Arch. Zeit. 1869 xxvii pl. 16, 3 with the help of Overbeck Gr. 
Kuustmyth, Atlas pl. 3, 18. The lines of restoration are taken from Eichler’s drawing 
in C. Robert Sark.-Relfs. iii. г. 40 fig. 33. 

3 The thunderbolt is due to the restorer (Robert of. cit. iii. r. 41), but is probably 
correct. 

5 Large parts of the Artemis are modern, vz. the head, the left fore-arm with its 
Дух, the right fore-arm, the left leg, and the right foot. 
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Zoega. He states that on the background (between the head of the 
supposed Artemis and that of Jupiter) were still to be seen the 


Fig. 20. 


shoulder and bare right arm of some formerly existing figure’. 
These were subsequently chipped away by the zealous restorer. But 


E 


NOT oo 


Fig. 21, 


very fortunately the missing figure can be determined by means of 
a replica in the Capitoline Museum (fig. 21), which exhibits Victory 


1 Robert of. cit. iii. т. 42. 
? Raoul Rochette of. cit. p. 401 ff. pl. 74, 2, Overbeck 02. cit. Zeus p. 172, Hera 
р. 131 Atlas pl. то, 23. A drawing by Eichler is given in Robert of. cit. iii. 1. 42. 
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holding a shield above Iupiter and the globe—later transformed 
into a vase—resting on a high base to the left of Iuno!. It would 
thus seem that the Iupiter Capitolinus of the Borghese relief pre- 
supposes a statue with Victory behind and a pedestalled globe at 
its side. That Vorbild can hardly have been other than the cult- 
image of Vespasian’s temple. 

The god enthroned with the globe as his footstool was a type 
readily adopted by Christian art. A gilded glass of the fourth 
century, found іп one of the Roman catacombs (fig. 22)*, shows 
a beardless figure of Our Lord (CRISTVS) seated with his foot on a 


starry globe. He takes.a scroll from its case at his side and 
instructs S. Stephen (ISTEFANVS). The Godhead with a элбиз 
in the background, who raises his hands to bless both Master and 
disciple, recalls the Victory appearing behind Valentinianus i and 
his son. 


1 Robert in Hermes 1887 xxii. 463 f. and in his SarZ.- Ael/s. iii. 1. 42 f. condemns the 
whole work ‘as a forgery, arguing that it was made about 1615 A.D. in free imitation of 
the Borghese relief. But in view of what is said by Raoul Rochette of. cit. p. 401f. 
further investigation seems desirable. In any case the Capitoline rep/ica may fairly be 
used (Robert uses it so himself) as evidence of the original aspect of the Borghese 
composition. 

2 F, Buonarruoti Osservazioni sopra alcuni frammenti di vasi antichi di vetro Firenze 
1716 p. 110 ff. pl. 17, 1. DIGNITAS AMICORVM VIVAS CVM TVIS FELICITER. 


C. 4 
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A somewhat similar type, that. of the Father or the Son seated 
on a large globe, occurs in church-mosaics of the fourth, fifth 


Fig. 23. 


and sixth centuries! For example, the right lateral apse in the 
Mausoleo di S. Costanza near the Via Nomentana at Rome—a work 


Figs 249 


! J. Ciampinus Vetera Monimenta Rome 1747 i. 271 ft. pl. 77 (S. Agatha in Subura 
=S. Agata dei Goti at Rome, 460—468 A.D.), ii. 72f. pl. 19 (S. Vitalis=S. Vitale at 
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dated by de Rossi shortly after 360 A.D.—shows God the Father, 
not only with a blue лди and a blue robe, but also seated on a 
blue globe, as he presents the scroll of the law to Moses (fig. 23). 
Similarly the apse of the church of S. Teodoro at the foot of the 
Palatine—czre. 600 A.D.—has God the Son seated on a blue globe 
spangled with gold 'stars between St Peter, who 
presents S. Teodoro, and St Paul presenting 
another saint hard to identify (fig. 24)% This 
type too in all probability derives from a pagan 
prototype*. Silver and copper coins of Ourano- 
polis, a town founded by Alexarchos, brother of 
Kassandros, on the peninsula of Akte, represent 
Aphrodite Ourania seated on a globe (fig. 25)4 On autonomous 
copper coins of Klazomenai the philosopher Anaxagoras is seen 
sitting on a globe (fig. 26)’: on an imperial 
copper of the same town he holds a small 
globe in his extended right hand, while he sets 
his left foot on a eippus®. A silver coin of Do- 
mitia Longina, wife of the emperor Domitian, 
shows a child seated on a globe and surrounded 
by seven stars (fig. 27). The child has been 
identified as the empress' son, who was born in 
73 A.D. and died young* He is here represented as the infant 
Zeus of Crete. A Cretan copper, struck under Trajan, has the 
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Fig. 26. 


Ravenna, 547 A.D.), ii. 101 ff. pl. 28 (S. Laurentius in Agro Verano=S. Lorenzo fuori 
le mura, 578—590 A.D.). 

On the relation of the globe to the rainbow in early mediaeval art see O. M. Dalton 
Byzantine Art and Archaeology Oxford 1911 p. 672. 

1 С. B. de Rossi Musaici cristiani e saggi dei pavimenti delle chiese di Roma anteriori ~ 
al secolo xv Roma 1899 pl. 3. 

Myd Aus NO т]. 

3 Demetrios Poliorketes was represented on the $os£éuion of the theatre at Athens 
ёті rhs olkovuév$s dxovpevos (Douris frag. 31 = Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 477 Müller ар. Athen. 
536 A, Eustath. ¿z //. p. 570, 9f.). This, however, does not imply that Demetrios was 
seated on a globe (Sittl of. cit. p. 44), but that he was upborne by an anthropomorphic 
figure of Oz&oumiéne: cp. the relief by Archelaos (25/za ch. i8 5 (b)), the gemma Augustea 
at Vienna (Furtwängler Anz. Gemmen i pl. 36, ii. 257), and above all the great Paris 
cameo (22. 20. i pl. бо, ii. 269). 

+ Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedon etc. p. 133f., Head Hist. sum? p. 206. I figure a 
specimen in my possession. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Ionia p. 28 pl. 7, 4, J. J. Bernoulli Griechische lhonographie 
München 1901 i. 118 Münztaf. 2, 2. 

6 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Ionia p. 33 pl. 7, 9, Bernoulli og. cz. i. 118 Münztaf. 2, 3. 

7 Stevenson-Smith-Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 341. My illustration is from a cast 
of the specimen in the British Museum. . 

8 Pauly-Wissowa Real-Ene. v. 1513 f. 
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same motif (fig. 28)!: Zeus as a child sits on the globe with a 
goat at his side and seven stars above his head. "The idea was 
popularised by coins of Antoninus Pius (fig. 29)? and Commodus, 
on which occurs the fine figure of Italia enthroned on a starry 
globe as mistress of the world. 

The symbol of the globe was still further Christianised, when 
Valentinianus I added a cross on the top of it*. In this form it 
occurs on the coins of many of the later Roman emperors’. An 
obvious exception is afforded by Julian the Apostate, who sub- 


Fig. 27. Fig. 28. 


stituted a small figure of Victory for the cross’. The globus. 
cruciger, or globe and cross, is again a constant emblem of 
Christian sovereignty on Byzantine coins’ As the ‘orb’ of 
mediaeval and modern regalia it has survived to our own times’. 

We have now passed in review the different conditions under 
which the globe is associated with Zeus. It remains to ask what 
was the origin of the symbol, and what was its significance. 

Its origin appears to have been twofold. On the one hand, the 


_ | Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus p. 330 Münztaf. 5, 2, J. N. Svoronos Numismatique 
de la Crete ancienne Macon 1890. 348 pl. 35, 1. 

? Rasche Lex. Num. iv. 1002f., Stevenson-Smith-Madden Dict. Kom. Coins р. 488 
fip. The illustration is from a first brass of Antoninus Pius in my collection. 

5 Sittl op. cit. p. 49 f. states that Constantine had already placed the Christian mono- 
gram upon the globe (but Cohen Monn. emp. rom.? vii. 231 no. 14 was struck after his 
death). On coins of Nepotianus (350 A.D.) etc. we see Roma enthroned holding a globe 
surmounted by the monogram (Cohen of. czz.? viii, 2 no. 2 fig., W. Lowrie Christian Art 
and Archaeology New York 1901 p. 241 fig. 82, a, Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 153). 

+ A list is given by Rasche Zex. Num. iii. 1464. Cp. Souid. s.v. "Iovarwtavós* .. каї 
Ёстпсє rhv ¿avroð elkóva ёті klovos Zdımmov- Kal rjj pev йар ттєр@ xewl pépet афаїрау, 
Epmenmyöros aravpob.év airy, Srocnualvovros ws dia ris eis Tov cravpór mlaTews тӯѕ үўѕ 
eyxparns yéyove. сфаїра pev үйр id ү? ba тд сфороє:бёѕ тод айтўз сҳђнатоѕ, miorıs 
бё ò oraupds did Tov Ev айтф capkl rpoonwOdra Ücóv. 

5 Rasche /ос. cit. 

6 Brit. Mus. Cat. Byz. Coins ii. 654 s.v. * Globus.’ 

7 Ducange Gloss. med. et inf. Lat. ed. 1886 vi. 111 s.v. ‘palla’ cites from Gotefridus 


Viterbiensis the couplet—Aureus ille Globus Pomum vel Palla vocatur, | Quando coro- 
natur, Palla ferenda datur. 
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type of the infant Zeus seated on a globe surrounded by stars is 
of Greek extraction. Оп the other hand, most of the representa- 
tions considered above can be legitimately derived from the cult- 
statue of Iupiter Capztolinus, which had at its left side a ball resting 
on a pedestal or pillar. This was a definitely Roman adjunct: it 
had no counterpart in the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 

Enquiry might be pushed further. The temple of Iupiter 
Capitolinus was, as is well known, essentially an Etruscan 
building. Now a ball resting on a pedestal or pillar occurs in 
Etruscan art sometimes as a grave-s//e, sometimes as a sacred 
land-mark or boundary-stone? Such monuments varied much 
in shape and size. A fine example from Orvieto, now in the 
Museum at Florence, consists of a rectangular moulded base 
topped by a spheroidal black stone (fig. 30). Another, in 
the Orvieto Museum, is a cone of tufa hollow inside, and bears 
an inscription (Tinia Tinscvil) which connects it with 777a, 
the Etruscan lupiter (fig. 31). Are we then to infer that in the 
cella of Iupiter Capitolinus, side by side with the most august 
statue in Rome, there was a grave-s///e or a boundary stone? 
The fact is luckily beyond question’. · When the foundations of 
the temple were first laid by Tarquinius Priscus, the god Terminus 
—otherwise known as Iupiter Zerminus—was already in possession 
of the site and resisted the process of exauguration. Hence the 
ancient boundary-stone that passed as his image was allowed to 
remain in close proximity? to the statue of Iupiter Capitolinus. 
Moreover, a small opening was contrived in the roof above it, 
since sacrifices to Terminus had to take place in the open air. 
Lactantius asserts that the rude stone worshipped as Terminus 


! Durm Baukunst d. Etrusk? рг 128 fig. 141, Raoul Rochette of. cit. pp. 141 п. 5, 
402, 405. These balls on pillars were originally Graé2Aa/Ii (Forrer Reallex. p. 297): see 
A. Koerte in the 42%. Mitth. 1899 xxiv. 6 ff. pl. 1, 1, A. Dieterich Mutter Erde Leipzig 
and Berlin 1905 p. 104 f. à 

2 Raoul Rochette of. cit. p. 404f. pl. 75 (a funeral urn in the museum at Volterra): 
G. Korte 7 Rilievi delle Urne Etrusche Berlino 1890 ii. 1.:97 pl. 38, 3 describes and 
figures the object on the pillar as ‘un vaso tondo.’ Cp. the stone balls on our lodge- 
gates (see, however, S. Baring-Gould Strange Survival London 1905 р. 53). 

* L. A. Milani in the Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. Classe di Scienze 
Morali, Storiche e Filologiche. Serie Quinta. Roma 1900 ix. 295 fig. 4, Studi e materiali 
di archeologia e numismatica Firenze 1902 i. боб. fig. 226. 

A similar Grabaufsatz from Orvieto, now at Berlin, is an elliptical block of polished 
serpentine resting on a moulded base of trachyte (Anz. Skulpt. Berlin p. 481 no. 1244 fig.). 

* Milani /occ. citt. ix. 293 fig. 3 cp. ib. p. 294 ‘un cono tufaceo vuoto internamente," 
i. Gof. fig. 227. Ср. J. Six ‘Der Agyieus des Mys’ in the 474. Mitth. 1894 xix. 340 ff. 

5 The evidence is collected by Preller-Jordan Aöm. Myths i. 255 f., Wissowa Ae. 
Kult. Rom. p. 124 f., C. Hülsen in Pauly-Wissowa A'ea/- Enc. iii. 1532. 

€ Dion. Hal. 3. 69 mAneiov тоў Eóovs. 
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was that which Saturn was said to have swallowed in place of 
Iupiter. This confusion suggests that Terminus’ stone had a 
round top to it”—as was in fact the case, if I am right in my 
conjecture with regard to the globe of Iupiter Capitolinus. 


Fig. 30. 


But, it will be asked, if this globe was originally the stone of 
Terminus, how came it to be regarded as a symbol of the sky? 
Partly, I suppose, because it was a round object standing under 
the clear sky ; but partly also because a globe on a pillar was used 
by Greek astronomers as a model of the sky* Thus imperial 


1 Lact. div. inst. т. 20. 
? In Roman art the stone of Kronos is figured as a half-egg on the top of a short 


pillar (iz/ra ch. ii $ то (d)). 
* See F. Hultsch in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 1853 f. 
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copper coins of Samos figure Pythagoras seated or standing before 
а globe, which rests on a pillar, and pointing to it with a rod’. 
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Enthroned as master in the realm of knowledge with a long 
sceptre in his left hand and a Aimdtion loosely wrapped about him 
1 L. Bürchner in the Zezzschr. f. Num. 1882 ix. 121 f., Brit. Mus. Cat. С "eins Tonia 


PP: 373, 376, 381, 390, 392, pl. 37, 14, J. J. Bernoulli Griechische Jkonographie München 
1901 1. 75 Münztaf. 1, 21 and 23. 
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he is, as J. J. Bernoulli points out, a decidedly Zeus-like personage 
(fig. 32). Similar in pose and pretension is 
the figure of Hipparchos on imperial coppers 
of Nikaia in Bithynia? Апа analogous 
scenes could be cited from Roman mosaics®. 

Lastly—to pass from the origin to the 
significance of the symbol—we observe that 
the globe is coloured blue in the Pompeian 
painting*, blue’ or blue-green® in the Roman 
mosaics. Obviously therefore it signifies the 
sky rather: than the earth, a conclusion 
confirmed by the fact that it came to be 
banded with the astronomical zones (figs. 25, 
27) or quartered into Zempla and spangled 
with stars (figs. 22, 24, 29, 33"). 


iii. The Blue Mantle. 


A third method of characterising Zeus as god of the blue sky 
may perhaps be detected in the practice of giving him a blue or 
bluish mantle. 

Zeus with the blue xzmbus had his knees enveloped in a 
himdtion of gleaming violet lined with blue*. Zeus with the blue 
globe wore a violet-blue cloak with a blue gold-embroidered border 
and sat on a throne mantled in greenish blue’. A decorative panel 


1 Bernoulli of. cit. i. 75 * in zeusartiger Haltung ' Münztaf. 1, 21. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus etc. р. 167 pl. 33, 9, Bernoulli of. cit. i Münztaf. 2, 
I5, li. 186. 

3 E.g. one from Pompeii now at Naples, and another from Sarsina now in the Villa 
Albani (Bernoulli of. ct. ii 34 ff. figs. 3f). One at Brading in the Isle of Wight is pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Architects 1880—81 p. 138 f. 
with pl. 5 

4 Supra p. 42. Several other paintings of the same provenance represent a globe 
among the attributes of Zeus (eagle, thunderbolt, sceptre, wreath, mask of Zeus): see 
Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 31f. nos. 105, тоб, 108—112, Sogliano Pitt. mur. Camp. 
p. 19 no. 72. : 

5 Supra p. 51, L. von Sybel Christliche Antike Marburg 1909 ii. 329 (S. Agata dei Gott). 

5 J. Ciampinus Vetera Monimenta Rome 1747 ii. 101 ff. pl. 28 (S. Lorenzo fuori 
le mura). 

? From a third brass of Constantine the Great (Cohen Monn. emp. rom. vii. 231 f.) 
in my collection. The globe, with three stars above it, rests on an altar inscribed 
VOTIS XX (votis vicennalibus). The legend is BEATA TRANQVILLITAS. In the exergue 
STR (signata Treveris) is the mint-mark of money struck at Trèves. See further 
Stevenson-Smith-Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 125. 

8 Supra p. 34. ® Supra p. 42. 
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with black ground from the Casa dei bronsi shows him clad in a 
sky-blue wrap and sitting on a seat which is draped in reddish 
brown! An important painting of the Aierös gdmos from the 
Casa del poeta tragico represents Zeus seated on a rock with a 
light violet robe hanging like a veil over his hair and thrown 
loosely round his shoulders, back, and legs”. Again, a picture of 
Zeus drawing lots has him enthroned with a peacock-blue kimation 
about his knees’. The splendid wall-painting of a youthful 
fair-haired Zeus found in the Casa dei Vettii similarly shows 
the god with a peacock-blue Aimdtion round his legs. Other 
Pompeian examples portray him seated, his legs wrapped in 
a red mantle with a blue’ or green® border. A painting from 
Herculaneum gives him a whitish 2zéus and drapes him from the 
waist downwards in a reddish Aimdtion; but it is to be observed 
that here Zeus is represented as reclining among the clouds with 
a rainbow arched above him and a background of blue sky’. 
Finally, in a fresco of the Hadrianic age, found at Eleusis, he is 
once more seen on a throne, his legs swathed in a violet-blue 
himdtion edged with green*. 

It would seem, then, that Hellenistic art normally depicted 
Zeus as wearing a mantle of violet-blue. And this in all probability 
corresponded with cult-practice. Alexander the Great is known 
to have worn a purple cloak, when he masqueraded as Zeus 
Ammon’. Апахепог, a famous musician of Magnesia on the 
Maiandros in the days of M. Antonius the triumvir, was clad in 
purple by his fellow-countrymen as priest of Zeus SosZpolis”. And 


1 So Zahn Die schönsten Ornamente etc. ii pl. 54 (coloured). According to Helbig 
Wandgemälde etc. p. 31 no. 103, his garment is reddish and his seat covered with a 
blue robe. 

2 Helbig of. cit. p. 33 f. no. 114, zz/ra ch. iii § 1 (a) iii. 

3 Sogliano of. cit. p. 19 f. no. 73, Arch. Zeit. 1868 xxvi. 35 pl. 4. 

* So A. Sogliano in the Afon. d. Linc. 1898 viii. 263f. fig. 11 (‘le gambe coperte di 
mantello paonazzo"). A. Mau in the Rom. Mitth. 1896 xi. 23 had stated that the robe 
was red with a blue border (‘in veste rossa con margine turchino’). A fine, though 
uncoloured, photographic reproduction is given by Herrmann Den£m. d. Malerei pl. 46, 2. 
See further J. Six in the Jahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1910 xxv. 155. 

5 Sogliano of. cit. p. 21 no. 75. 

5 Jd. ib. p. 20 no. 74. 

7 Helbig of. cit. p. 32 f. no. 113, Н. Roux-M. L. Barré Herculanum et Pompei Paris 
1870 ii. 184 f. pl. 54, Guida del Mus. Napoli p. 289 no. 1239. 

8 "Eo. 'Apx. 1888 pl. s, supra p. 2 n. 2, Collignon Hist. de la Sculpt. gr. i. 528 says: 
‘le bas du corps couvert d'un himation bleu.’ 

? Ephippos af. Athen. 537 E”Egurmos de now ws "АЛ ардроѕ kal ras lepäs doOqras 
ёфӧрє Ev rots delmvos, óré piv Thy тоб" Аииоуоѕ woppuplöa xal wepioxideis kal кёрата 
кабітєр 6 Oebs, ore бё к.т.\. E 

10 Strab. 648, infra p. 58 n. 6. 
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a Roman dedication to Iupiter Purpurio may be taken to imply 
that the god wore a purple garb’. 

The first and most obvious explanation of this conventional 
colouring is the fact that Zeus was king of all and, as such, would 
of course wear the purple or blue of royalty. If we pursue the 
enquiry and ask cvy royal robes were blue or purple, we enter the 
region of conjecture. In its origin perhaps the usage was pro- 
phylactic, red (Ze. blood-colour)? passing into purple, and purple 
into blue. 

But, whatever the ultimate significance, it is probable that by 
Hellenistic times, if not earlier, a fresh meaning had been read 
into the ancient custom, the. purple or blue robe of Zeus and of 
his earthly representative being interpreted as a symbol of the 
sky’. Hence in both cases it came to be spangled with golden 
stars. At Elis the god Sosipolis was painted as a boy clad in a 
starry chlamys*. His name recalls the Zeus Soszpolis of Magnesia 
on the Maiandros*, who is known to have had a sacred purple 
robe* It is highly probable that these two divinities were alike 
related to the Cretan Zeus’, Again, Demetrios Poliorketes, who 
posed as Zeus’, had а dark-tinted chlamys inwoven with stars of 
gold and with the twelve signs of the zodiac*. Scipio, when he 
triumphed in 201 B.C., was ‘dressed according to ancestral custom 


1 Corp. inscr. Lat. vi no. 424= Dessau Znser. Lat. sel. no. 3040 (found at Rome near 
the Monte Testaccio) : 
LICINIA LICINIA OCTAVIA 
QVINTA PVRPVKIS SATVRNIN 
(A thunderbolt) (Three female figures standing) (A patera) 
IOVI * OPTIMO + MAXIMO 
PVRPVRIONI 


It is commonly assumed that Iupiter Purpurio took his name from one of the three 
dedicants, Licinia Purpuris (Preller-Jordan Rém. 2444.5 i. 208 n. 1): it should be further 
assumed that the god was clad in purple. 

? See my note in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii p. xliv f., W. Headlam 25. 1906 
xxvi. 268 ff., Е. von Duhn ‘Rot und Tot’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1906 ix. 1 fl. 

* This conception is illustrated with a wealth of examples from ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern life by Dr R. Eisler Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt München 1910, to whose 
diligent collection of materials I am much indebted, though I cannot always agree with 
his conclusions. 

* Paus. б. 25. 4, cp. 6. 20. 2 ff. 

5 Dittenberger 55/7. inscr. Gr? no. 553, 48, 51f., Head Hist. num. p. 892. 

© Anaxenor the Z//Zara-player of Magnesia as a token of high honour was painted in 
the purple robe of Zeus ZwaetroXs (Strab. 648), supra p. 57. 

7 See Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 142, p. 1526 n. 6. 

* Plout. v. Demetr. 10, 42, Clem. Al. protr. 4. 54. 6 p. 42, 24 ff. Stáhlin. See Folk- 
Lore 1904 xv. 302 f. 

э Douris frag. 31 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 477) ap. Athen. 535 Е, Plout. v. Demetr. 41. 
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in a purple garment with golden stars woven into it''; and, as 
triumphing general, he would be clad in the /unica palmata and 
the zoga picta of Iupiter*. Nero after his Greek agonistic successes 
entered Rome in the triumphal car of Augustus, wearing a purple 
robe and a chlamys sprinkled with golden stars”. These are but 
a few out of many who in their day, as victorious kings or kingly 
victors, aped the style and claimed the honours of the sky-god. 
Martianus Capella in his high-flown way tells how Iupiter himself, 
when assuming his robes of state, ‘over a garment of glittering 
white drew a glassy vesture, which, dotted here and there with 
starry eyes, shone with quick quivering fires*' 

In this connexion we may notice a representation of the sky, 
which appears repeatedly in Roman art, but has been traced back 
to a Hellenistic source‘. The half-length figure of a bearded man 
is seen holding a mantle arched above his head. Е. О. Visconti’ 
proposed to name him ‘le Ciel, т.е. Caelus, the Latin rendering of 
the Greek Ourands; and this proposal has been universally adopted, 
for the mantle-bearer, though never accompanied by an inscription, 
clearly symbolises the sky. He is, as Prof. von Duhn observes, a 
Zeus-like figure*. Indeed, the Roman writers from Ennius down- 
wards make Caelus first the grandfather and then the father of 
Iupiter* Nay more, oriental, especially Syrian", worshippers 
identified him with Iupiter himself. Hence his type affected that 


1 Appian. Pun. 66. 

2 Liv. то. 7. то, Suet. Aug. 94, Iuv. то. 38f., Ael. Lamprid. Alexander Severus 
40. 8, Iul. Capitol. Gordiani tres 4. 4, Vopisc. Probus 7. 7. 4 f., Serv. zn Verg. ecl. 10. 27. 
See further Frazer Lect. Hist. Kingship p. 197 ff. 

3 Suet. Mer. 25. Dion Cass. бз. 20 calls it ddoupyléa xpvaómracrov, which—as 
J. E. B. Mayor on Iuv. 10. 38 points out—is the phrase used by Plout. v. dem. Paul. 
34 of the triumphal robe. 

* Mart. Cap. 66 dehinc vesti admodum candidae obducit amictus hyalinos, quos 
stellantibus oculis interstinctos crebri vibratus ignium luminabant. 

5 O. Jahn Archäologische Beiträge Berlin 1847 p. 85 n. 28 and in the Ber. sachs. 
Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 1849 p. 63 ff., Matz-Duhn Ant. Bildw. in Rom ii. 185 no. 2711, 429 f. 
no. 3315f., 445 ff. no. 3341, iii. 4 f. no. 3449, R. von Schneider in the Arch.-ep. Mitth. 
1895 xviii. 185 f. 

$ Н. Dressel Zny Goldmedaillons aus dem Funde von Abukir Berlin 1906 pp. 25—31 
(extr. from the 444. d. beri. Akad. 1906) makes it highly probable that the superb portrait 
of Alexander the Great on the obverse of a gold medallion found in Egypt (22. p. 9 f. 
pl. 2, C), though executed in the third century A.D., reproduces with fidelity a cameo of 
the Hellenistic age. If so, then, as Eisler of. cit. i. 65 points out, the sky-god in the 
centre of Alexander's shield is our earliest monumental evidence of the type. 

7 Visconti Mus. Pie-Clém. iv. 159f. 

8 Matz-Duhn 02. cit. iii. 5. 

® G. Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. 1276f. 

10 Е, Cumont in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 696 f. 

U Corp. inscr. Lat. vi no. 81 = Dessau /nser. Lat. sel. no. 3949 OPTVMVS + MAXIMVS + | 
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of Iupiter, who on the column of Trajan appears as a half-length 
figure with arched mantle launching a thunderbolt against the 
Dacians (fig. 34)'—a ‚design destined to influence both Raphael? 
and Michelangelo’. 

By a curious duplication, not to say triplication, Caelus with 
his mantle spread above him is seen immediately beneath the 
throne of Iupiter on a sarcophagus at Amalfi (fig. 35)* and on 
another in the Villa Medici at Rome*. This conception too was 
taken over by Christian art‘. The famous sarcophagus of Iunius 
Bassus, a prefect of Rome who died in 359 A.D., shows the same 


М; А 
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Fig. 34. 


personification of the sky supporting, not Iupiter with a thunder- 
bolt enthroned between Iuno and Minerva or between Sol and 
Luna, but Christ with a roll enthroned between Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul (fig. 36). Another fourth-century sarcophagus in the 


CAELVS * AETERNVS » IVP[Z7]|TER * IVNONI * REGINAE * | MINERVAE * IVSSVS * 
LIBEN[s] | DEDIT - PRO • SALVTEM » SVAM | M * MODIVS * AGATHO * ET + PR[o] | FAVSTI * 
PATRONI * HOMINIS * [3]] ET - HELPIDIS • SVAES * CVM = S[zs]. Dessau, however, reads 
optumus maximus .. | Caelus aeternus, Iupplz]|zer, and thinks that oftemus maximus 
was a later addition intended to be taken with 72222727. Не interprets [7] as s[azeczz ?]. 
See further Cumont Textes et mous. de Mithra ii. 104, 233 ff. 

1 С. Cichorius Die Reliefs der Traianssäule Berlin 1896 ii. 116 f. pl. 19. 

? A. P. Oppé Raphael London 1909 pl. 174, 2 ‘ The third day’ and pl. 182, 1 ‘God 
appearing to Isaac’ in the Loggia of the Vatican. 

3 G. S. Davies Michelangelo London 1909 pl. 36 * The separation of land and sea’ 
and pl. 37 * The creation of Adam’ in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. 

* М. Camera /storta della città e costiera di Amalfi Napoli 1836 p. 40 ff. pl. 3 (poor), 
E. Gerhard Autike Bildwerke München Stuttgard & Tübingen 1828—1844 p. 371 pl. 118 
(Caelus with a rayed crown rises from the sea, adjoining which is the figure of Mother 
Earth.) 

5 О. Jahn in the Ber. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 1849 Phil.-hist. Classe pl. 4, Wien. 
Vorlegebl. A pl. тт, 3, Robert Sark.-Relfs. ii. 13 ff. pl. 5, 11 and 11’, Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 
1625 f. figs. 10 and roa. 

6 See О. Jahn Archäologische Beiträge Berlin 1847 p. 85 п. 28 and Е. Piper Afthologie 
der christlichen Kunst Weimar 1851 ii. 44 ff. 

7 The sarcophagus stands now in the crypt of the Vatican and in such a position that 
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it cannot be well photographed. Illustrations of the whole front side are given eg. by 
A. Bosio Noma Sotterranea Roma 1632 p. 45 (good), С. Bottari Sculture e pitture sagre 
Roma 1737 i. 35 fl. pl. 15 (fair), E. Pistolesi ZZ Vaticano descritto ed illustrato Roma 
1829—1838 ii pl. 19, E. Guhl und J. Caspar Denkmäler der Kunst etc. Stuttgart 1851 
ii. 56 f. pl. 36, 8, W. Lowrie Christian Art and Archaology New York 1901 p. 262 fig. 100, 
К. Woermann Geschichte der Kunst Leipzig and Vienna 1905 ii. 58 pl. 10, and ‘of the 
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Lateran Museum repeats the type’, which was probably a stock- 
pattern. A last trace of it may be detected in a painting at Lucca 
by Fra Bartolommeo. God the Father, enthroned in heaven, 
uplifts his right hand in blessing and holds in his left an open 
book inscribed A W. Beneath his feet is a small cherub over- 
arched by drapery”. 


That such drapery really represents the sky may be proved 
by the fact that on a coin commemorating the consecratio or 
apotheosis of the elder Faustina (fig. 37)? the empress, carried up 
to heaven by the eagle of Jupiter, has the same wind-blown 
mantle spangled with stars. Again, the drapery held by Caelus 
in a relief at Berlin (fig. 38)* is not merely an arc, but almost 
a complete circle enclosing other concentric circles—an obvious 
symbol of the sky. 


central group in the upper register by Е. Münter Sinsdilder und Kunstvorstellungen der 
Alten Christen Altona 1825 ii. 85, A. N. Didron /conographie chrétienne Paris 1843 
р. 256. 

1 W. Lowrie of. cit. р. 266f. fig. 102. 

? S. Reinach Adfertoire de peintures du moyen йге et de la renaissance Paris 1905 
i. боб, т. 

3 Cohen Monn. emp. rom.? ii. 427 no. 185 fig. My illustration is from a cast of a 
specimen in the British Museum. 

4 Ant. Skulpt. Berlin p. 364 f. no. goo, a fragmentary relief of white Italian marble. 
The subject is uncertain: two female figures approach Iupiter, and one of them clasps 
his knees (in supplication?); the god is seated on the top of a square pillar, Caelus 
appearing below his footstool. 
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83. Zeus Lykaios. 


(a) Wolf-god or Light-god 2 


[5 “On the summit of Mount Lykaion in Arkadia was a far-famed 
jut of Zeus Lykaios. Tradition said that Lykdon, son of Pelasgos, 
had founded the town of Zykösoura high up on the slopes of the 
mountain, had given to Zeus the surname of Lykaios, and had 
instituted the festival called Гў аға! On the significance of this 
group of names scholars are by no means agreed. Some take 
them to be pre-Greek or non-Greek?. Thus Fick maintains that 
they represent a Hittite tribe to be identified with the Lycaonians 
and Lycians of Asia Minor’, while Bérard argues for a Phoenician 
cult comparable with that of Baal‘ Most critics, noting the 
essentially Greek aspect of the names in question, are content 
to seek an explanation in the language of Greece. But even 
here opinions are divided. Some, starting from the undeniable 
fact that the wolf (//405) plays а part in the local myths‘, hold 
that Zeus Zykaios was in some sense a ‘ Wolf-god*. This view, 
however, is open to a grave objection. The word Lykazos cannot 


1 Paus. 8. 2. 1, Aristot. /rag. 594 Rose af. schol. Aristeid. p. 323, 12 f. Dindorf, 
schol. Eur. Or. 1647, marm. Par.'ep. 17 p. 8 Jacoby, Plin. nat. hist. 7. 205. 

? P. Weizsäcker in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2173. 

3 A. Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen Gottingen 1905 pp. 92, 132. 

1 V. Bérard De Vorigine des cultes arcadiens (Bibliothèque des écoles frangaises a’ Athènes 
et de Rome Paris 1894 Ixvii) pp. 48—93. Cp. also J. A. Hartung Die Religion und 
Mythologie der Griechen Leipzig 1865—1866 iii. 6, 26 ff., W. Mannhardt Wald- und 
Feldkulte? Berlin 1904—1905 ii. 342, 346. 

5 Infra pp. 70 ff., 77 Ё. 

6 Е, Creuzer Symbolik und Mythologie? Leipzig and Darmstadt 1841 iii. 76 f. Aúxatos 
= Avkóepyos, Lupercus, ' Protector against the Wolf.’ J. A. Hartung of. cit. iii. 6, 27 
n. 45 Avxatos, * Wolf-god,’ the wolf (Avxos connected with Avoca) denoting fierceness. 
О. Jahn ‘Uber Lykoreus’ in the Ber. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 1847 Phil.-hist. Classe 
р. 423 drew a parallel between Zeus Avxa:os of Mt. Lykaion and Zeus Avxópetos of 
Mt. Parnassos (Steph. Byz. s.v. Avxwpeta), pointing out that in the myths of both localities 
the ‘ wolf’ symbolises the exiled founder of the cult. W.Immerwahr A74. Myth. Arkad. 
i. 21 ff. and W. Н. Roscher in the Jahr. f. class. Philol. 1892 xxxviii. 705 follow О. Jahn. 
О. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 805 likewise takes Zeus Aóxatos to be Zeus god of ‘wolves’ 
i.e. exiles (26. p. 918 n. 7). Н. D. Müller Ueber den Zeus Lyhkatos Göttingen 1851 p. 13 ff. 
and in his Mythologie der griechischen Stämme Gottingen 1857—1861 ii. 78 ff. Avxatos, 
* Wolf-god,' the wolf being a symbol of his chthonian character (2/. p. 93f.). V. Jurgiewicz 
De Jove Lycao Odessæ 1859 рр. 1—32 reaches the same conclusions as Н. D. Müller, 
adding Slavonic and Germanic parallels (22. p. 19 ff.). 

Others with- more circumspection abandon the slippery path of symbolism. 
W. Mannhardt Wald- und Feldkult® її. 336ff. explains the Aúxaa as a solstice- 
festival involving a procession of * Harvest-wolves' (cp. the Zirfi Sorani). W. Robertson 
Smith in The Encyclopedia Britannica? Edinburgh 1886 xxi. 136 s.v. ‘Sacrifice,’ Lectures 
on the Religion of the Semites? London 1907 p. 366 n. 5, regards Zeus A/xatos as the god 
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be derived from Z/£os: it must be an adjective formed from a sub- 
stantive /Z/Fe'. But there is in Greek no such word as */j£e, ‘ wolf’; 
and, if there were, it would mean ‘a she-wolf?! whereas the myths 
of Mount Lykaion mention none but he-wolves. Far more probable 
is the theory of those who understand Zj£azes as ‘god of Light?’ 
The word Z/£e is quoted by Macrobius as an old Greek word for 
‘day-break‘, and. its compound amphi-lyke is used in the ad of 
'twi-light*' They belong to a well-known family of words with 


of a totemic Wolf-clan. L. К. Farnell Cuts of Gk. States i. 41 is disposed to accept his 
theory. J. G. Frazer on Paus. 8. 38. 7 (iv. 386) says: ‘The connexion of Lycaean Zeus 
with wolves is too firmly established to allow us seriously to doubt that he is the wolf- 
god) C. W. Vollgraff De Ovidi mythopoeia Berolini 1901 pp. 5—36 holds that the 
ritual of Zeus Айкшо$ and the myth of Avkáov presuppose the Arcadian cult of a sacred 
wolf, to which human victims were offered. 

1 Adjectives in -awos naturally derive from a- stems. The only exceptions are words 
like ödatos, vnoatos, xnmaios, which have been formed on the analogy of dyopatos etc. and 
so go back to locatives in -a« (К. Brugmann Griechische Grammatik? München 1900 
p. 181: see also Е. Bechtel in Collitz-Bechtel Gr. Dial.-/nschr. iii. 2. 507 no. 5295 and 
О. Hoffmann Die Makedonen Göttingen 1906 p. 173f.). But Avxacos, even if we write it 
as Avkatos, can hardly be thus explained as а locatival formation. 

3 <A she-wolf’ is regularly Ayxawa (cp. кётрара), never "Aóxy. See W. Pape 
Etymologisches Wörterbuch der griechischen Sprache, zur Übersicht der Wortbildung nach 
den Endsylben Berlin 1836 p. 36. Lyk. Al. 481 Avrawonöpbwv Nuxrivov xpeavbuuv is 
criticized as a gross blunder by Tzetzes ad loc. 6 трфүо$ (sic) kakQs py: Мукоцбрфоз yap 
@фєг\єў elmety: ob yap NUkawat, dXXà Айко: yeyóvacw of Avkáovos maldes катӣ тодтор. 

3 C. О. Müller Zhe History and Antiquities of the Doric Race trans. Н. Tufnell and 
С. C. Lewis Oxford 1830 i. 326 ff., id. Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie 
Gottingen 1825 p. 290f., J. F. Lauer System der griechischen Mythologie Berlin 1853 
р. 180 ff., Gerhard Gr. Myth. p. 161f., К. Schwenck Die Mythologie der Griechen 
Frankfurt a/M. 1843 p. 19, 2d. in the Rhein. Mus. 1839 vi. 541 f., Welcker Gr. Götterl. 
i. 210, І.-Е. A. Maury Histoire des Religions de la Grèce antique Paris 1857—1859 i. 
58 ff, L. Preller in Pauly Real-Enc. iv. 589, P. Welzel De Jove et Pane dis Arcadicis 
Vratislaviae 1879 pp. 4, 22 (‘luce enim clarius est Iovem 'Auápiov eundem esse ac Dies- 
pitrem et Avxatov eundem ac Lucetium' cp. Macrob. Sat. т. 15. 14), Preller-Robert Gr. 
Myth, i. 127. E. Meyer Forschungen zur alten Geschichte Halle 1892 i. 61 (followed by 
C. Albers De diis in locis editis cultis apud Graecos Zutphaniae 1901 p. 33 f.) argues that 
‘ein in Wolfsgestalt verehrter Gott zum Lichtgott Zeus geworden ist,’ but that the 
names Avxas, Avkdwv, etc. ‘sind Ableitungen von dem verschollenen nomen Мика 
(Лику) “Licht (Tag ?),” und haben mit Avxo-s...nichts zu thun.' The latest and most 
efficient champion of the ‘light’-theory is Н. Usener Göfternamen Bonn 1896 pp. 177 
—216, who holds that Aúxos was an ancient god of light replaced by Zeus Avxaios and 
Apollon Aóxetos or Aíktos. 

4 Macrob. Sat. 1. 17. 37 Ё. prisci Graecorum primam lucem, quae praecedit solis 
exortus, Айк» appellaverunt атд той AevkoU. id temporis hodieque Avkóóws cognominant. 
Etc. 

5 Il. 7. 433 1005 0 ойт' dp mw jus, Erı 0 dubıAdan об with schol. A. D. V. тб kaXoó- 
Hevov Auköbws, TO pds ópÜpov. — rovréariww ó Bads üpÜpos, Tapa Thy №кти (Ni^yg» D. V.), 6 
éort oxorlav (скіау V.), olovel AuKddws т: dv, тд un каарду Pas &AX ёт! cxorGdes, schol. 
T. тарӣ тїр Nirynv, Ó ёст: скібу" kal AuKédws тд peratd akórovs kal Pwrds, and Eustath. zz 
1. p. 689, 15 ff. rò wap’ ўш? löwwrıkWrepov Neybuevov Avkó$ws, adding derivations from 
Мул ‘darkness’ and Auen ‘a wolf-skin’ as also 22. p. 809, 40 ff. 
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numerous relatives in both Greek and Latin’. Indeed, our word 
‘light’ is of kindred origin. 

But etymology, unless supported by ritual and myth, can afford 
no certain clue to the nature of an ancient deity. Fortunately in 
the present case that support is forthcoming. Zeus Lykaios was 
sometimes at least conceived as a sky-god, for his priest acted as 
rain-maker to the district? Again, Achaios the tragedian, a. 
younger contemporary of Sophokles, appears to have spoken of 
Zeus Lykatos as 'starry-eyed ' (aszérópos)*. An epithet of similar 
formation and of the same meaning (aszerópós) is used by Euri- 
pides of the azthér or ‘burning sky’ in connexion with Zeus‘ 
This suggests that Zeus Zykaios was a god of the aithér. Indeed, 
Creuzer long since pointed out that Zeus Zykaios is none other 
than the Arcadian Zeus*,whom Cicero and Ampelius describe as 
the son of Aether’. Н: Usener further observes that, just as a 
Boeotian myth makes Lykos succeed his brother Nykteus on the 
throne", so the Arcadian myth makes Lykaon succeeded by his 
son Nyktimos, the inference being that both pairs of names denote 
the alternation of ‘daylight’ (Zv£-) and ‘darkness’ (zy£t-)*. If Zeus 
Lykaios was thus a god of daylight, certain statements made by 
Pausanias à propos of his cult gain a fresh significance. Lykdésoura 
founded by Lykdon was ‘the first city that ever the sun beheld*' 


1 Prellwitz Ziym. Wórterb. d. Gr. Spr.? pp. 266, 275 cites for the stronger form of the 
root the Latin Zr, Zäceo, lima, for the weaker the Greek ёиф:Лико, AvkáBas ‘year’ (lit. 
*light-circuit : Fick in the Gött. Gel. Anz. 1894 clvi. 240 cp. Hesych. @Өа* rpoxós), 
Avkavyns ‘twi-light,’ Avkó$ws ‘twi-light,’ Abxvos ‘lamp,’ etc. See further L. Meyer 
Handb. d. gr. Etym. iv. 519 ff., who adds Avkoyla *twi-light, and Walde Za£. etym. 
Wörterb. s.v. lüceo p. 349 f., who connects Aéyóos * white marble’ with the same group 
of words. 

* Infra p. 76. 

3 Achaios Azanes frag. 2 Nauck? ap. schol. Eur. Or. 383 rijs áerepómov (MSS. 
ёстєротоб) Znvos Ovolas, ср. Е. С. Welcker Die Griechischen Tragödien Bonn 1841 iii. 
963. Arcad. p. 67, 13 Barker vouches for the accent ácréporos: the analogy of xaporés, 
*bright-eyed,' suggests áerepomós, cp. derepurrós. 

W. Н. Roscher in the Jahrb. f. class. Philol. 1892 xxxviii. 705 supposes that астёротоѕ 
denotes ‘the god of lightning’ (&erpa mj, dorepory). 

4 Eur. Jon 1078f. Ads ёстєротӧѕ | ávexópevoev аі0ўр, cp. Kritias Sisyphus frag. 1, 
33 Nauck? af. Plout. de plac. philos. 1. 6 and Sext. adv. math. 9. 54 76 т dorepwrov 
ovpavod gédas (so Plout., d€uas Sext.). ў 

5 F. Creuzer Symbolik und Mythologie Leipzig and Darmstadt 1841 iil. 74 f. 

6 Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 53, Ampel. 9. Cp. supra p. 27 n. 3. 

7 Infya ch. i § 7 (d). 

8 H. Usener Gétternamen p. 199. The myths are collected and analysed in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. ii. 2169 ff., 2183 f, ій. 492 ff., 498 f. W. Н. Roscher Selene und Verwandtes 
Leipzig 1890 p. 14041. regards Nykteus and Lykos as personifications of the Evening- 
and the Morning-star: he is followed by Wörner in the Lex. Myth. iii. 496 f. 

> Paus. 8. 38. 1. 
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On the very top of Mount Zykaion was a mound of earth, known 
as the altar of Zeus Lykazos, from which the greater part. of the 
Peloponnese was visible: before the altar stood two columns bearing 
gilded eagles and ‘facing the sun-rise'' Finally, Pausanias says: 
‘Of the wonderful things to be seen on Mount Lykazion the most 
wonderful is this. There is a precinct of Zeus Lykatos on the 
‘mountain, and no man is allowed to enter it. Should any one 
disregard the rule and enter, he cannot possibly live longer than 
a year. It was said too that within the precinct all things, both 
beasts and men, alike cast no shadow. Consequently, when a beast 
takes refuge in the precinct, the hunter will not break in along 
with it, but waits outside and looking at the beast sees no shadow 
cast by it. Now at Syene on the frontier of Aithiopia, so long as 
the sun is in the sign of Cancer, shadows are cast neither by trees 
пог by animals; but in the precinct on Mount Lyazon there is 
the same lack of shadows at all times and seasons?’ This marvel, 
which is attested by other grave and respectable authors’, though 
sceptics were not wanting‘, probably hangs together with the Py- 
thagorean belief that ‘the souls of the dead cast no shadow and 
do not wink®’ The shadowless creature would on this showing 
be the man .or beast already devoted to death. Dr Frazer, com- 
menting on the passage quoted above from Pausanias, writes: 
' Untutored people often regard the shadow as a vital part of a 
man and its loss as fatal. This belief is still current in Greece. 
It is thought that to give stability to a new building the life of 
an animal or a man is necessary. Hence an animal is killed and 
its blood allowed to flow on the foundation stone, or the builder 
secretly measures a man's shadow and buries the measure under 
the foundation stone, or the foundation stone is laid upon a man's 
shadow. It is supposed that the man will die within a year— 
obviously because his shadow is believed to be buried under the 


! Paus. 8. 38. 7, cp. Pind. OZ. 13. 152 ff. with schol. ad Joc. and ad Nem. 10. 87, Polyb. 
4: 33. 2, and infra p. 83 f. L.-F. A. Maury Religions de la Grèce i. 59, following 
К. О. Müller Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie Göttingen 1825 p. 290 f. 
and W. Baumlein in the Zeitschrift für die Alterthumswissenschaft 1839 vi. 1193, in- 
ferred that Zeus Avkatos was a solar god. But К. Schwenck in the Rein. Mus. 1839 
vi. 541 f. already urged that he was a light-god rather than a sun-god. 

2 Paus. 8. 38. 6. 

3 Theopompos ap. Polyb. 16. 12. 7 quoted below, schol. Kallim. 4. Zeus 13 тар (ov 
eicióv ёкєї (sc. to the birth-place of Zeus on the mountain in Parrhasia) uepoAvegévov 
äyovov éylyvero kal скід» TÒ cdma аётоў obxére érolet. 

* Polyb. 16. 12. 7, Plout. guaestt. Gr. 39. 

5 Plout. 7%. Оп shadowless ghosts see J. von Negelein in the Archiv f. Rel. 1902 
v. 18ff. 
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building!’ Trespassers on the precinct of Zeus Zykaios not only 
lost their shadows, but were actually put to death? Plutarch 
states that such persons were called ‘deer’ (ZapZo2y, that if they 
had entered the precinct voluntarily they were stoned to death, 
and that if they had entered it through ignorance they were sent 
away to Eleutherai* But, if the ultimate explanation of the 
shadowless precinct on Mount Zykaion lies in the connexion 
once thought to exist between shadow and soul, it by no means 
follows that this was the explanation given by Greeks of the 
classical period. They may well have forgotten the real meaning 
of a belief to which they still clung and have attributed it to 
some irrelevant cause. That is what in point of fact they did. 
Polybios the historian, who as a native of Megalopolis would take 
a personal interest in matters Arcadian, writes as follows anent 
certain Carian superstitions: 'It appears to me that such tales 
are only fit to amuse children, when they transgress not merely 
the limits of probability but those of possibility as well For 
instance, to assert that some bodies when placed in light cast 
no shadow argues a state of extreme obtuseness. Yet Theo- 
pompos has done this; for he declares that those who enter 
the holy precinct of Zeus in Arkadia cast no shadow, which is 
on a par with the statements that I mentioned just now*' Theo- 
pompos, then, the historian of Chios, explained the miracle of 
Mount Lykaion by saying that beasts and men on the summit 
cast no shadow because they were there ‘placed in light? This 
can only mean that a divine light encircled the mountain-top and 
made all shadows impossible. Mount Lyazon, in fact, resembled 


1 J. G. Frazer on Paus. 8. 38. 6 (iv. 384), citing B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der 
Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 196 f. See also infra ch. i § 6 (g) vi. The way for this 
explanation was prepared by Plout. /oc. cita, Е. С. Welcker Kleine Schriften Bonn 
1850 iii. 161, E. L. Rochholz Deutscher Glaube und Brauch im Spiegel der heidnischen 
Vorzeit Berlin 1867 1. 119, Н. D. Müller Mythologie der griechischen Stämme Göttingen 
1869 ii. g6f. On the identification of soul with shadow see further E. B. Tylor Primitive 
Culture London 1891 i. 430 f., cp. 85 f., W. Wundt Volkerpsychologie Leipzig 1906 ii. 2. 
40 ff., 84 ff. 

2 Pseudo-Eratosth. catast. 1, schol. Arat. phaen. gi, schol. Caes. Germ. Arata 
р. 381, 16 fl. Eyssenhardt, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 1, 2. 4. 

3 They may have been dressed as deer before being chased or killed. To the examples 
of human афо: that I collected in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 133 ff. should be 
added the stag-munımers of Syracuse (schol. Theokr. v. тўз ebpésews r&v BovxoMxàv p. 5, 
7 ff. Ahrens) and the man disguised as a stag, slain and eaten, in an epic fraginent dealiug 
with Dionysos (Е. С. Kenyon in H. van Herwerden's Albu: Gratulatorium Trajecti ad 
Rhenum 1902 p. 137 ff. and A. Ludwich in the Berl. philol. Woch. Jan. 3, 1903 p. 27 fl.). 
4 Plout. guaestt. Gr. 39. 

5 Polyb. 16. 12. 6 ff. 


E s ld. 16. 12. 7 év фоті т.дёрєра. 
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Olympos as described in the Odyssey’, and was itself called 
Olympos. Pausanias says; ‘They speak of it also as Olympos, 
while others of the Arcadians name it the Sacred Peak?” This 
Olympic glory, though not, as Theopompos presumably held and 
as Roscher? certainly holds, the true explanation of the shadowless 
precinct, would be in thorough keeping with the character of Zeus 
Lykaios as a god of light. 


(b) Peloponnesian coin-types of Zeus Lykaios. 


It is almost certainly Zeus Г. 42205 whose figure appears on the 
federal silver coinage of Arkadia throughout the greater part of 
the fifth century B.C: These coins bear on their reverse side the 
legend Arkadikön, more or less abbreviated, and appear to have 
been struck by the Heraeans as presidents of the national Arcadian 
games held on Mount Zj£azoz*. Early specimens show Zeus 
seated on a throne with a Azmdtion wrapped about his waist: 
he holds a sceptre in one hand, and over the other flies an eagle 
(figs. 39, 40). On later specimens the back of the throne terminates 
in a swan's neck (figs. 41, 42)", and the eagle occasionally flies Zs- 
wards Zeus (fig. 43). Sometimes a thunderbolt is held on the 
lap of the god (figs. 43, 44). Sometimes, but rarely, he is repre- 


T Od. 6. 41 ff. Eustath. iz Od. p. 1550, 63 al'yMjevra. yap rà ёкєї kal uearà alOpys каї 
vepédats áo klaara. 

? Paus. 8. 38. 2. An Arcadian Olympos is mentioned by schol. Ap. Rhod. т. 598, 
cp. Serv. in Verg. Aen. 8. 352, Hyg. fad. 223 p. 132f. Schmidt. Roscher (Jahrb. f. class. 
Philol. 1892 xxxviii. об) and Mackrodt (Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 848, 24 f.) understand 
Apollod. 2. 5. 8 rò Xeyópevov ópos"ONvumrov of Mount Zykaion, cp. Pedias. 21. 

3 W. Н. Roscher “Die Schattenlosigkeit des Zeus-abatons auf dem Lykaion ' in the 
Jahrb. f. class. Philol. 1892 xxxviii. 701—709. 

* Head Hist. пит.? p. 447 Ё, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. т. 843ff. pl. 38, 8—18, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus p. 169 ff. pl. 31, 11—24, pl. 32, 1—9, P. Gardner. 
Types of Gr. Coins pl.3, 15, 16, 43, Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus pp. 26f., 155, 
Münztaf. 2, 1—3. Cp. Уа p. go. 

5 This was first shown by Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 196. 

5 Babelon Afonn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 843 ff. pl. 38, 8, 9, 12, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pelo- 
ponnesus р. 169 f. pl. 31, 11—15, P. Gardner Types of Gk. Coins pl. 3, 43. I figure two 
specimens from my collection. 

7 Fig. 41 is from a specimen in the British Museum, fig. 42 from another in my 
collection. 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus p. 171 f. pl. 31, 23 (fig. 43), pl. 32, 3; 
Imhoof-Blumer Choix de menn. gr. (1871) pl. 2, 76, zd. in the Zeitschr. f. Num. 1876 
iii. 291 pl. 7, 3 and 4, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus Münztaf. 2, 2 a. 

? Babelon Moun. gr. rom. ii. т. 845 ff. pl. 38, 13 describes a specimen in the Luynes 
collection on which Zeus holds corn-ears (fig. 44). I take the object in his right hand 
to be a thunderbolt, as did Е. Imhoof-Blumer in the Zeitschr. f. Num. 1876 iii. 290 pl. 7, 2. 
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sented as standing with йл ол, sceptre and eagle (fig. 45). After 
the victory of Epameinondas at Leuktra in 371 B.C. the Arcadian 
League was reconstituted and issued coins with the types of Zeus 


Fig. 44- Fig. 45. 


Lykatos and Pan Lj£aios*. The obverse design of the silver statér 
(fig. 46) is a magnificent head of Zeus wearing a bay-wreath: the 
reverse (figs. 47, 48) is Pan seated on a rock, over which he has 


Y wo. x 
Bast р^лч, 


Fig. 46. Fig. 47. Fig. 48. Fig. 49. 


spread his cloak; he is human except for his horns and holds in 
his right hand а throwing-stick (/agobdlon), while a pipe (sfrznx) 
lies at his feet. The rock is inscribed Oğ- (OAY) or Olym- 
(OAYM)’, and in one die (fig. 49) Chari- (XAPI)*. There can be no 
doubt that the laureate head is that of Zeus Zykaios. It used to 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus p. 169 pl. 31, 10 (fig. 45), Babelon Monn. gr. 
rom. ii. 1. 849 f. pl. 38, 18. Е. Imhoof-Blumer publishes a similar specimen in his 
Choix de monn. gr. 1871 pl. 2, 79 and in the Zeitschr. f. Num. 1876 iii. 292 pl. 7, 7- 

2 On Pan Avxatos see Roscher Lex. 2/74. іі. 2168, 20 ff., iii. 1350 f. 

3 Head Hist. num? pp. 444 f., 450, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus pp. lix, 173, 
pl. 32, 10, P. Gardner Гурез of СЁ. Coins pl. 8, 32 and 37, Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. 
Zeus рр. 93, 103f., С. Е. Hill Historical Greek Coins London 1906 p. 71 f., pl. 5, 37. 
Figs. 46—47 and fig. 48 are drawn from two specimens in the British Museum. 

4 F, Imhoof-Blumer in the Zeitschr. f. Num. 1874 i. 128 n. 3, id. 1876 iii. 288 f. pl. 
7, 1 (in the Hague collection), cp. 75. 1875 ii. 6, 139 ff., 246 ff, and in the Num. Zeitschr. 
1884 xvi. 264 pl. 5, 7 (at Klagenfurt, from the same die). 1 figure the latter specimen. 
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be commonly supposed that the rock inscribed Oly- or Olym- was 
the Arcadian Olympos, ze. Mount Lykaion. Prof. Brunn alone 
maintained that the inscription was the signature of the die- 
engraver’. Since the publication of the specimens reading Charz- 
Brunn's view has met with almost universal acceptance? Recently, 
however, Dr Head has suggested that Olym- and Chari- may be 
abbreviated names of festivals for which the coins were issued’. 
Still, the old view is not definitely disproved. It remains possible 
that the name of the mountain, placed on the coin for purposes 
of identification’, was afterwards replaced Бу the name of a self- 
satisfied engraver. 


№ (c) Human sacrifice to Zeus Lykaios. 


Across the brightness of Mount Lykaion we have already seen 
one cloudlet pass. Such was its awful sanctity that the wilful 
intruder upon the holy ground was doomed to die, while even the 
unintentional trespasser must needs be banished. But those who 
knew more intimately the ritual of the mountain-top were aware 
that a gloom far deeper than this habitually hung about it. There 
is indeed a persistent rumour of human sacrifice in connexion with 
the cult. For the said ghastly tradition Platon is at once our 
earliest and our most explicit authority. & Sokrates in. the Republic 
remarks that at the sanctuary of Zeus Lykazos he who tasted the 
one human entrail, which was cut up and mixed with the entrails 
of other victims, was believed to become a wot The author of 
the Platonic Minos implies that human sacrifice occurred on Mount 
Lykaion*; Theophrastos—as quoted by.Porphyrios and Eusebios— 
states that it was offered at the festival of the Lykaia*. Pausanias 


! Н. Brunn Geschichte der griechischen Künstler Stuttgart 1859 ii. 437. 

? E.g. Е. Imhoof-Blumer Zocc. citt., Head Hist. num. p. 373. 

* Head Zst. num.? p. 445 cp. OAVNMIKON on coins of Elis, and suggests the 
ı04th Olympiad celebrated by the Arcadians in 364 В.с. He interprets XAPI of the 
Charisia or Charitesia, festivals of the Charites, and notes that Charisios was the founder 
of Charisiai in Arkadia (Paus. 8. 3. 4). 

* Cp. ПЄІО М ona coin of Ephesos figured z//za ch. i$ 5(b). It should also be noticed 
that the reverse-type of a unique tetradrachm of Messana, now at Berlin, shows a similar 
figure of Pan, with his /agoddlon and a hare (symbol of the city): the god is seated on a 
rock, over which he has thrown his fawn-skin, and by him is the inscription MAN 
(G. F. Hill Coins of Ancient Sicily London 1903 р. 130f. pl. 8, 15). If ПАМ describes 
Pan, presumably QAY AA may describe Olympos. 

? Plat. ер. 565 D, cp. Polyb. 7. 13. 7, Isid. origg. 8. 9. 5. 

ë Plat. Min. 315 C. : 

? Theophr. 22. Porphyr. de abst. 2. 27 and Euseb. praep. ev. 4. 16. то. But see 
infra p. 76 n. 3. 
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veils the ugly fact by a decent circumlocution : ‘On this altar they 
offer secret sacrifices to Lycaean Zeus, but I did not care to pry 
into the details of the sacrifice. Be it as it is and has been from 
the beginning! 

The concurrent testimony of these writers may be held to 
prove that Zeus Lykaios was indeed served with human flesh, 
but it hardly enables us to determine how long this hideous 
custom survived. Theophrastos, who succeeded Aristoteles as 
head of the Peripatetic school in 322 B.C., says—‘up to the 
present time’; and he is in general a trustworthy witness. But 
whether we can infer from the guarded language of Pausanias 
that five centuries later, in the reign of the refined and philo- 
sophical Marcus Aurelius, the same gruesome rite was still kept 
up seems to me at least very questionable? It would of course 
be talked about for many generations after it had been as an 
actual practice mitigated, superseded, or simply discontinued. 

We should like to know more of the cannibal who was turned 
into a wolf. And here fortunately further evidence is forthcoming. 
We have in fact three parallel accounts, which deserve to be studied 
side by side. They unfold a most remarkable sequel : 


PLINY | SAINT AUGUSTINE PAUSANIAS 
nat. hist. 8. 81—82. de civ. Dei 18. 17. 6:82. 
‘Euanthes, who holds ‘To prove this, Varro 


a high place among the | narrates other equally 
authors of Greece, reports | incredible tales—that of 
the following tradition as | the notorious magician 
derived from Arcadian | Kirke, who likewise 
writings. A man belong- | changed the comrades 
ing to a clan descended | of Odysseus into ani- 
from a certain Anthos is | mals, and that of the 
chosen by lot and led to | Arcadians, who were 
a particular pool in that | taken by lot, went across 
locality. Here he hangs | a particular pool, and. 
his clothes on an oak-tree, | there turning intowolves 
swims across, and goes | lived with beasts like 
off into desert places, | themselves in the desert 
where he is transformed | places of that locality. 
into a wolf and for nine | But, if they did not feed 
years associates with | on human flesh, then 


! Paus. 8. 38. 7 trans. J. С. Frazer. 

2 From Plin. ма/. hist. 8. 82 Scopas qui Olympionicas scripsit narrat Demaenetum 
Parrhasium in sacrificio, quod Arcades Iovi Lycaeo humana efiaméum hostia faciebant, 
immolati pueri exta degustasse etc. (infra p. 72 n. 3) E. Meyer Forschungen sur alten 
Geschichte Halle 1892 i. 53 n. 1 infers that the human sacrifice, still kept up in the days 
of Demainetos, had been already abandoned when the Olympionicae was written. 3 


"2 


PLINY 
nat. hist. 8. 81—82. 


other wolves of the same 
sort. If during this time 
he has abstained from 
attacking men, he returns 
to the same pool and, 
having swum across it, 
gets back his shape look- 
ing nine years older than 
before. The story adds 
that he resumes the same 
clothing. The lengths to 
which Greek credulity will 
run are really amazing. 
Any falsehood, however 
outrageous, has its due 
attestation. 

Again, Skopas, writer 
of a work on Olympic 
Victors, relates that De- 
mainetos the Parrhasian 
at a human sacrifice, 
which the Arcadians were 
even in his day making 
to Zeus ZLf£azos, tasted 
the entrails of the boy 
that had been immolated 
and thereupon turned into 
a wolf; but that in the 
tenth year he was restored 
to athletics, came back, 
and won a victory in 
the boxing - match at 
Olympia. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE 
de ctv. Det 18. 17. 


after nine years had 
gone by they swam 
once more across the 
same pool and were 
transformed into men 
again. 


In conclusion he has 
actually mentioned by 
name a certain De- 
mainetos, asserting that 
he, having tasted the 
sacrifice of an immo- 
lated boy, which the 
Arcadians were wont 
to. make to their god 
Lfkaios, was thereupon 
changed into a wolf; 
and that in the tenth 
year he was restored to 
his own form, practised 
boxing, and won in a 
match at Olympia. 
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PAUSANIAS 
б. 8. 2. 


‘As to a certain boxer 
named Damarchos, a 
Parrhasian of Arkadia 
by race, I was not pre- 
pared to believe—with 
the exception of his 
victory at Olympia—the 
story told by sundry 
braggarts. For they say 
that he changed from 
a man into a wolf at 
the sacrifice of Zeus 
Lykatos, and that in 
the tenth year after- 
wards he became a 
man again.’ 


Pliny and Saint Augustine are obviously drawing from the 


same well, vzz. Varro. Only, whereas Pliny cites Varro's sources 
without Varro’s name, Saint Augustine cites Varro’s name without 
Varro’s sources. The sources in question are both satisfactory for 
our purpose—the ascertaining of popular belief. Euanthes was 
an author of repute, and moreover bore a name which is known 
to have occurred in Arkadia?: he professedly follows Arcadian 
writers. Skopas? was probably wrong about the victors name; 


! Varro de gente populi Romani frag. 17 (Hist. Rom. sat р. 233 f. Peter). 

2 Collitz-Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Juschr. i. 357 no. 1247 B 3 cp. 20. 

C. Müller Frag. kist. Gr. iii. 11 no. 33 would read Neanthes for es 
Jacoby in-Pauly-Wissowa Aea/- Ene. vi. 846. 

* C. Müller Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 407 suggests that Pausanias derived the story of 


But see 
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for Pausanias read and copied the actual inscription on the man’s 
statue-base. But whether the name was Demainetos or Dam- 
archos makes no difference to us: the story told of him is 
identical. 

Varro's statement, as evidenced by the foregoing extracts, 
is twofold. It contains on the one hand Euanthes’ general 
account of the Arcadian custom, on the other Skopas’ particular 
exemplification of it. Comparing the two, we at once detect a 
discrepancy. Both agree that a man became a wolf for a period 
of nine years, after which he returned to human shape. But, 
whereas Euanthes speaks of him as having been chosen by lot, 
Skopas describes him as having tasted the entrails of an im- 
molated boy. This discrepancy would indeed vanish altogether, 
if we assumed that the method of selection indicated by Platon 
in a passage already quoted—‘he who tasted the one human 
.entrail,' etc.—might be viewed as a kind of cleromancy or sortition. 
But it is better to suppose that the casting of lots was a later and 
more civilised substitute for the arbitrament of the cannibal feast. 

Be that as it may, Euanthes has preserved various details of 
primitive import. He tells us that those who thus cast lots among 
themselves (and therefore, presumably, those who at an earlier,date 
gathered about the banquet of human flesh) belonged to a clan 
descended from a certain Anthos Now H. W. Stoll? and i: 
Töpffer® have pointed out that the names Anthos, Ánthas, Anthes, 
Antheus were given in sundry parts of the Greek world to mythical 
figures of a common type—the handsome youth who comes early 
to a cruel ‘death just because he personifies the short-lived vege- 
tation of the year. One of these ‘Flower’-heroes, Anthas ог 


Damarchos from Euanoridas of Elis, whose ’OAuuriovikaı he had just mentioned (Paus. б. 
8. т). Müller further conjectures that in Plin. zar. hist. 8. 82 we should read ;//agwe 
Euanoridas qui Olympionicas scripsit (MSS. item or ita or itague copas, whence Jan cj. 
Scopas, Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 896 Harpocras, Gelenius Agriopas). 
But again see Jacoby in Pauly-Wissowa #eal- лс. vi. 845, and cp. Plin. маг. hist. index 
to 8 Euanthe apoca or apocha(so MSS.: Scopa Jan, Agriopa Gelenius, Agrippa vulg.) gui 
‘Odvpmiovixas. Immerwahr Kult. Myth. Arkad. р. 13 Ё. pushes Müller's speculation one 
stage further and proposes to identify Euanthes with Euanoridas, whom he calls 
* Euanoridas-Euagriopas-Euanthes Agrippa’! 

! Paus 6.8. 2. Both Aapatveros (Collitz-Bechtel 02. cit. i. 352 по. 1231 Ø 26, 38, 
C 42) and Adpapxos (ib. i. 341 no. 1189 A minor 15,358 no. 1246 D 4) are Arcadian 
names. 

2 Н. W. Stoll in Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 369 f. 

3 J. Töpffer in Pauly-Wissowa Keal-£ne. i. 2358. 

4 Thus Anthos, son of Hippodameia and Autonoos the ruler of a neglected and 
therefore barren land, was attacked and eaten by his father's horses, which he had 
driven from their scanty pasture: he was transformed by Zeus and unm into the bird 
&v8os, and as such still retains his hostility to horses (Ant. Lib. 7 : see also D’ Arcy W. 
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Anthes, the son of Poseidon, was driven out of Troizen and 
founded Halikarnassos!. His descendants the Antheadai? formed 
a priestly clan which, as we happen to know from an inscription 
found at Halikarnassos?, managed the cult of Poseidon in that 
city for over five hundred years. Poseidon was worshipped at the 
mother-city Troizen as Poseidon Phytdlmzos*, so that the functions 
of the Antheadai-were almost certainly concerned with the propa- 
gation of vegetable life‘. Arguing from analogy, I conclude that 
in Arkadia likewise the descendants of Anthos were a priestly clan 
charged with the upkeep of vegetation in connexion with the cult 
of Zeus Ly£atos*. 

That the ‘ Flower '-hero might be associated with Zeus no less 
than with Poseidon we see from an inscription of ‚Roman date 
found at Athens’. It is a list of persons combining to build a 
gymnasium ‘for Zeus Kerazés and Anthas.’ Mr J. С. C. Anderson, 
who published this inscription with a careful commentary, remarked 
that many of the contributing members bore Boeotian names. He 
therefore proposed to identify Zeus Keraiós with Zeus Ammon of 
Thebes® and to regard Anthas either as a separate personage, the 


Thompson A Glossary of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 33). Anthos, eponym of Anthedon 
or Anthedonia the old name of Kalaureia, was lost as a child but found again by his 
brother Hyperes acting as cup-bearer to Akastos or Adrastos at Pherai (Mnasigeiton a. 
Plout. gzaes//. Gr. 19). Anthes, son of Poseidon and eponym of Anthana, was slain by 
Kleomenes, brother of Leonidas, who flayed him and wrote on his skin rovs xpyopovs 
rypeiodaı (Philostephanos frag. 8 ap. Steph. Byz. s.v. 'Av0áva: but see C. Müller's note 
in Frag. hist. Gr. ili. 30). Antheias, son of Eumelos, was killed by falling from the car 
of Triptolemos (fra ch. i $ 6 (d) 1(8)). Antheus, son of Antenor, was a beautiful youth 
loved by Deiphobos and Alexandros, but accidentally struck and slain by the latter (Tzetz. 
in Lyk. Al. 132). Antheus, a prince of Halikarnassos, served as a hostage under Phobios, 
ruler of Miletos: Kleoboia or Philaichme, wife of Phobios, loved him and, unable to 
compass her desires, asked him to recover a tame partridge or a golden trinket for her 
from a deep well, and while he was doing it dropped a heavy stone on the top of him 
(Parthen. zarr. am. 14). 

1 Strab. 374, 656, Steph. Byz. s.v. 'АМкаррасобѕ. 

2 Steph. Byz. s.v. ’Aönvaı. 

3 Corp. inser. Gr. ii no. 2655, Dittenberger Syll. inscr. Gr? no. 608, Michel Recueil 
d'Inscr. gr. no. 877. 

* Paus. 2. 32. 8, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1893 xvii. 98 no. 18: see further О. Höfer in 
Roscher Lex, Myth. iii. 2490. The inscription from Halikarnassos records the priests той 
По[сє:5@) |уоѕ тод karıöpudevros отд тё» ri» drorl[av éx]|Tpor({)jvos dyaybrrwv Посед 
кай ’Ard\XA(w) [ve]. 

5 See J. Töpffer in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 2358 ff. 

6 On Zeus Айкого$ with corn-ears see supra p. 68 n. 9. 

7 Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1896—1897 iii. 106 ff. no. г Zu ra: ol karaakevácavres то 
yv|uváctoy Ad Kepau kal" Avla’ к.т.\. 

8 Paus. 0. 16. 1, cp. Kaibel Epigr. Gr. no. 833. 1 “Appwvos kepauoto (Alexandreia), 
no. 835. 5 "Ариороѕ кєраод (Beirüt), Phaistos ap. schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 28 Zeus AcBuns 

Aunwv кєраттфбрє. 
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eponym of Anthedon in Boiotia!, or more probably as a cult-title 
of Zeus comparable with that of Zeus Azthalets, who is mentioned 
in a sacrificial calendar from the Epakria district. The cult would 
thus be one of a Zeus presiding over animal and vegetable fertility, 
a god presumably worshipped by a guild of farmers. Mr Anderson’s 
conclusion is sound, though his premises are shaky. I doubt 
whether Zeus Keraiés is a mere synonym of Zeus Ammon. His 
‘horns’? may be those of a bull, not a ram. In that case he 
resembled Zeus Olbios, a god of fertility who in northern Greece 
had bovine horns’, or Zeus Xéxios (?) of Kypros, to whom the 
horned Kerdstai were wont to sacrifice strangers till Aphrodite, 
offended at their savagery, changed them all into bullocks*. Again, 
O. Höfer objects that, if Anthas had been merely a cult-epithet, 
we should have expected a repetition of the name Zeus before it". 
But this objection only brings into clearer light the indisputable 
fact that in Attike the hero Anthas stood in intimate relation to 
Zeus. Anthos occupied a like position on Mount Lykaion. 

Now Anthos, son of Autonoos and Hippodameia, deprived his 
father’s horses of their pasture and was therefore devoured by 
them*—a fate recalling that of Lykourgos, king of the Thracian 
Edonoi, who in order that his land. might not remain barren was 
taken by his subjects to Mount Pangaion and there destroyed by 
horses’. That a similar end overtook Anthos on Mount Lykaion 
is at least a permissible conjecture ; for the charred bones found 
nowadays on the summit of this mountain? are said by the peasants 
to be ‘the bones of men whom the ancients caused to be here 
trampled to death by horses, as corn is trodden by horses on a 
threshing-floor®.’ 

Conjecture apart, there is good reason ‘to think that in time of 


! He is called Anthas (Paus. 9. 22. 5, Steph. Byz. s.v. ’Av@nöwv), Anthios (schol. 
ZI. 2. 508, Eustath. 7» //. 271, 13 ff.), Anthedon (Steph. Byz. and Eustath. /осе. citt.), 
and Anthes (Herakleid. Pont. ад. Plout. de musica 3); for all these local heroes are 
obviously ope and the same. 

2 Am. Journ. Arch. 1895 x. 210, J. de Prott Zeges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 
Fasti sacri p. 46 ff. no. 26, 47 ...... q kpiós Att. Ad " AvOaAet ols Att, lepwouva Hr. 

3 Infra ch. ii § 9 (h) ii (0). 

1 Ov. met. то. 220ff., Lact. Plac. zarr. fab. 10. 6, infra loc. cit. 

5 О. Höfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2491. 

$ Supra p. 73 n. 4. 

7 Apollod. 3. 5. 1, Folk-Lore 1904 xv. get. Other examples of men done to death 
by horses with a like intent are cited in the C/ass. Rev. 1904 xviii. 82, Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 
388 n.92. See further S. Reinach ‘ Hippolyte’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1907 x. 47—60- id. 
Cultes, Mythes et Religions Paris 1908 iii. 54—67. 

8 Infra p. 82. 

9 J. С. Frazer on Paus. 8. 38. 2 (iv. 382). 
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drought Zeus Lykaios was placated with the sacrifice of a boy. 
Theophrastos indeed is reported to have said that this took place 
‘at the Lykaia'"—an expression which, strictly taken, denotes 
the regular festival celebrated probably at the beginning of May: 
But the context of that very passage implies that human sacrifice, 
at least as exemplified by the cults of the Arcadian Zeus and the 
Carthaginian Kronos, was not a rite recurring at stated intervals 
but the last resort of a starving populace, practised only when 
crops failed and famine was imminent?*. Even then the responsible 
clan devolved its blood-guiltiness upon a single man, who expiated 
his crime by disappearing from the neighbourhood. He hung his 
clothes upon a certain oak, swam across an adjoining pool, and 
was lost to sight in the wilderness beyond. What happened to 
him there nobody knew. It was whispered that he became a 


. were-wolf. 

The same combination of drought, oak-tree, and water occurs 
again in Pausanias' account of rain-magic on Mount Lykaion. It 
appears that, when the ground was parched and the trees blasted 
by the heat, the priest of Zeus Zykaios took the branch of an 
oak-tree, stirred with it the water of the spring Hagno, and so 
caused the long-desired shower, to fall It can hardly be doubted 
that the oak-tree and the. pool of the one case are the oak-tree and 
the spring of the other. If so, we have every right to say that 


1 Supra p. то п. 7. 

2 Р, Welzel De Zove et Pane dis Arcadicis Vratislaviae 1879 p. 23 n. 5 on the strength 
of Xen. т. 2. то &vrad®’ (at Peltai) &uewev ўшёраѕ rpeis* ev als Bevlas ò "Apkàs rà Aíkata 
#0исє kal dyGva Ednxe Tà бё 4@0Ха Trav orreyyldes урутаї* Edewpe: dt rüv &yGva kal KÜpos. 
See also Immerwahr Kult. Myth. Arkad. p. 20 f. 

3 Theophrast. af. Porph. de abst. 2. 27 ат ёрҳӯѕ uév yap al TOv kapmv Eylvovro Tots 
Geots Ovolar’ xpóvq бё тїз dotdryTOs tuv é£aueNgaávruv, ётєї каї Tov kaprüv éomávwar 
kal 5:0, тту тїз vouluov трофїз ёудєау els TO capkopayely &àÀNjNwv. Gpunoav, тбтє pera 
TOÀAQv Arrüv Ixerevovres TO Satudviov av афту &mptavro rois Өєої< mpBrov, où uóvov ёте 
к&\\№отоу évijv айтоїѕ kal ToÜro rots Üeoís кабос:одутєѕ, ЕМА kal mépa т@> kaXMoTOV 
mpocemiNauBávovres той *yévovs* ap’ ой ёр: тод viv ойк ёх 'Apkaólg pdvov rois Avkalots 
ойд’ év Kapxnöövı TQ Kpóve kowf mávres ávÜpwrzoÜvroÜsw, adda Kara meplodov, THs тоў 
vouluov xápw pwiüjums, ёдфйМмо» alua palvover mpds rods Bwuobs, kalmep THs map’ avrots 
dolas cEeipyovons ту lepOv rots тєрррауттріоіѕ < кої > ктрдураті, el тїз aluaros dvOpwrelov 
keralrıos. The excerpt in Euseb. praep. ev. 4. 16. то agrees with this verbatim, but is’ 
shorter, including only @ф' ob uéxpu той viv... ... mpós robs Bwpuoós. The words rois 
Avkalors are, I think, either a loose expression for ‘in the rites of Zeus Zj&atos? or—less 
probably—a blunder for тё Avxalp Ad, due to haste and inattention on the part of 
Porphyrios, who did not realise that rà Avkaíp Ди is needed to balance r@ Kpövw and 
that both together are contrasted as extraordinary sacrifices with the ordinary ritual 
described in the words xarà epíoóov x,.X. On the other hand M. Mayer in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. ii. 1503f. holds that the words xarà meplodov are corrupt and have expelled 
the name of some locality. 

4 Infra ch. ii $ 9 (a) iii. 
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an oak-tree sacred to Zeus Lykaios grew beside the spring Hagno. 
The primitive cults of Greece, as of other lands, constantly 
associated a holy tree with a holy well. 

The simple folk of Arkadia were acorn-eaters!. Pelasgos, their 
first king, — says Pausanias*—' introduced as food the fruit of oak- 
trees, not of all oaks, but only the acorns of the 2/6005 oak. Since 
his time some of the people have adhered so closely to this diet 
that even the Pythian priestess, in forbidding the Lacedaemonians 
to touch the land of the Arcadians, spoke the following verses :— 


There are many acorn-eating men in Arcadia 
Who will prevent you; though I do not grudge it you.’ 


Plutarch goes further and declares that there was ‘a certain 
kinship’ between the Arcadians and the oak-tree: they believed 
that they were the first of men to spring from the ground, just as 
it was the first of trees’. But:the relation of the oak to Zeus on 
the one hand and to his devotees on the other is a subject to 
which we shall have to return. For the present I pass on, noting 
merely that the existence of a clan whose business it was to 
promote vegetation at an ancient centre of oak-worship, if viewed 
in connexion with this alleged ‘kinship’ between the worshippers 
and the tree, is a phenomenon curiously suggestive of totemism. 
A rite so unusual and impressive as the human sacrifice on 
Mount Lykaion had of course its explanatory myth. I quote 
again the garrulous but profoundly interesting Pausanias. From 
Pelasgos, introducer of the acorn-diet, he slips on to Pelasgos’ 
son Lykaon, who gave to Zeus the surname Lyfazos and founded 
the Lycaean games. ‘In my opinion, he continues, ‘ Lycaon was 
contemporary with Cecrops, king of Athens, but the two were not 
equally sage in the matter of religion. For Cecrops was the first 
who gave to Zeus the surname of Supreme, and he refused to 
sacrifice anything that had life; but he burned on the altar the 


1 Hdt. 12 66, Paus. 8. т. 6, 8. 42. б, Ail. var. hist. 3. 39, Plout. v: Coriol. 3, Artemid. 
oneirocr. 2. 25 (citing Alkaios frag. yt Bergk* "Apkades ётта» BaXavnddyor), Philostr. 
v. Apoll. 8. 7 p. 320 Kayser, Nonn. Dion. 3. 287, Galen. de alimentorum facultatibus 
2. 38 (vi. 621 Kühn), cp. de probis Pravisque alimentorum sucis 4 (vi. 778 Kühn). See 
further P. Wagler Die Eiche in alter und neuer Zeit Wurzen 1891 i. 34 ff. Acorns figure 
frequently on coins of Mantineia (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus р. 184 f. pl. 34, 19 
—22, 24—28). 

* Paus. 8. 1. 6 trans. J. G. Frazer. 

3 Plout. guaestt. Rom. 92 À wadadv &т' 'Apkáówv 7d 80s, ols égri тї суүүёуєа mpós 
Thy р; тр©тоь yap &>Өрфт «>» yeyovevat бокойа‹у ёк yijs, worep ў õps TOv $vrv. That 
this ‘kinship ’ with the oak was no mere metaphor appears from Lykophron’s mention of 
the Arcadians as ¢yyévwv бриб$ (17. 480: Tzetz. ad loc. has éx-ydvwv Spuds) and the myth 
of Arkas and the oak-nymph Chrysopeleia (C/ass. Rev. 1903 xvii. 185). 
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national cakes which the Athenians to this day call pelanoz. 
Whereas Lycaon brought a human babe to the altar of Lycaean 
Zeus, and sacrificed it, and poured out the blood on the altar; and 
they say that immediately àfter the sacrifice he was turned into 
a wolf. For my own part I believe the tale: it has been handed 
down among the Arcadians from antiquity, and probability is in 
its favour. For.the men of that time, by reason of their righteous- 
ness and piety, were guests of the gods, and sat with them at 
table; the gods openly visited the good with honour, and the bad 
with their displeasure. Indeed men were raised to the rank of 
gods in those days, and are worshipped down to the present 
time....But in the present age, when wickedness is growing to 
such a height, and spreading over every land and every city, men 
are changed into gods no more, save in the hollow rhetoric which 
flattery addresses to power; and the wrath of the gods at the 
wicked is reserved for a distant future when they shall have gone 
hence. In the long course of the ages, many events in the past 
and not a few in the present have been brought into general 
discredit by persons who build a superstructure of falsehood on 
a foundation of truth. For example, they say that from the time 
of Lycaon downwards a man has always been turned into a 
wolf at the sacrifice of Lycaean Zeus, but that the transforma- 
tion is not for life; for if, while he is a wolf, he abstains from 
human flesh, in the ninth year afterwards he changes back into 
a man, but if he has tasted, human flesh he remains a beast for 
ever!.' 

The myth of Lykaon has come down to us through various 
channels with a corresponding variety of detail. A useful con- 
spectus is drawn up by O. Gruppe?, from which it appears that 
the sacrifice was offered either by Lykaon himself (this was the 
common tale)? or by his sons* (a variant meant to save the face 
of Lykaon) The victim is described occasionally as a guest of 
Lykaon’, or a Molossian hostage’, more often as a child? of the 


Paus. 8. 2. 2—6. 
Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 920 n. 4. 

3 It went back to Hesiod (pseudo-Eratosth. ca£asz. 8, schol. Arat. faen. 27, Eustath. 
in Il. p. 302, 18f. Cp. Hes. frag. 136 Flach). 

4 Apollod. 3. 8. 1, Hyg. fab. 176, Nikolaos Damask. frag. 43 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii, 378 
Müller), Souid. s.v. Avkáwv, schol. Lyk. A/. 481, pseudo-Hekat. frag. 375 (Frag. hist. 
Gr. i. 31 Müller) a. Natal. Com. 0. 9. 

5 Serv. in Verg. Aen. 1. 731, Myth. Vat. 2. бо. 

6 Ov. met: 1. 226f. 

7 Paus. 8. 2. 3 Spépos...dvOpwrov, Nikol. Dam. and Souid. /осс. citt. Oicavrés Twa 
maida. 
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neighbourhood', more often still as Lykaon's son? Nyktimos? or 
grandson Arkas* The child was according to one account 
sacrificed on the altar of Zeus’, but according to the usual version 
dished up for his consumption at table* Punishment for this 
impious act fell on Lykaon, who was transformed into a wolf’, or 
struck by lightning, or had his house struck by lightning while 
he himself became a wolf*. Some said that his sons suffered with 
him, all alike being killed by lightning”, or that they were killed 
by lightning and he changed into a wolf"; some even said that 
the sons were punished as guilty and not the father Many added 
that the flood followed in consequence of the crime". 

These rillets of tradition cross and recross one another with 
such complexity that it is difficult to map them or to make out 
which after all is the main stream. Nevertheless it seems certain 
that many, if not most, of them derive from distant sources of 
genuine folk-lore. Probably we shall not be far wrong, if— 
anticipating the results of a later section—we attempt to rewrite 
the story thus. Lykaon, king of the country and representative 
of Zeus Lykaios, was as such held responsible for the weather and 
the crops! If the land were distressed with drought, the king, 
in accordance with primitive custom”, must be put to death, 
passing on his divine rights and duties to a less impotent successor. 
In course of time this stern rule was modified’. The king might 

1 Apollod. 3. 8. 1 &va rGv emıxwpiuv maida, Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 481 érixópiv maida, 
pseudo- Hekat. loc. cit. Eva TOv évyxeplow mausdaplwv. р 

2 Interp. Serv. /» Verg. ec. 6. 41, Arnob. adv. nat. 4. 24. 

3 Clem. Al. Zrofr. 2. 36. 5 р. 27, 19 ff. Stählin, Nonn. Dior. 18. 20 ff., schol. Lyk. 
Al. 481. 

+ Pseudo-Eratosth. ca/as/. 8, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 4, schol. Caes. Germ. dratea 89. 

Гай. 8. 2. 3. 

$ Zeus had come in the guise of a working-man (Apollod. 3. 8. 1, Tzetz. tz Lyk. 47. 
481, pseudo- Hekat. /oc. cit.) or stranger (Nikol. Dam. and Souid. /осс. citt.). 

7 Paus. 8. 2. 3, Serv. ¿n Verg. Aen. 1. 731, Myth. Vat. 1. 17, 2. бо. 

8 Interp. Serv. zz Verg. ecl. 6. 41. 

9 Pseudo-Eratosth. ca/asz. 8, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 4, schol. Caes. Germ. -4rafea 89, Ov. 
met. 1. 230 ff., Lact. Plac. 2» Stat. Theb. 11. 128. 

10 Apollod. 3. 81, Tzetz. zz Lyk. 447. 481. The youngest, Nyktimos, escaped, for Ge 
held up her hands, clasped the right hand of Zeus, and assuaged his anger. 

11 Hyg. fad. 176. 

12 Nikol. Dam. and Souid. /осс. citt., schol. Lyk. Al. 481. A second version given by 
schol. Lyk. 20. states that Zeus destroyed the sons of Lykaon with lightning till Ge 
stretched forth her hand and interceded for them, and that he turned some of them into 
wolves (cp. pseudo-Hekat. Zoc. cit.). 

13 Apollod. 3. 8. 2, Tzetz. ix» Lyk. 4/. 481, interp. Serv. Z Verg. ecl. 6. 41, Myth. 
Vat. 1. 189. 

14 Frazer Golden Bough? і. 154 ff., ?The Magic Art i. 396 ff. 

15 7g. 20.21. 158 f., The Magic Art i. 352 ff. 

16 7d. ib? ii. 55 f., *The Dying God p. 160ff. See also Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 391 fi. 
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sacrifices his son. or grandson, or the son of one of his subjects, or 
even, hv а further relaxation, a stranger from аат епо amis 
оми Ше Ile thus discharged his original debt: but only to incur 
another of equal magnitude. For by slaying his son or grandson 
or subject. he would render himself liable to the early law of 
bloodshed? If a man slew a member of an alien ibe verde, 
he must erher be slain himself in return or else pay a sufficient 
blood price. But if he slew a member of his own tribe or city, 
ne blood price was allowed: he must be put to death, or—it was 
the only possible alternative—flee into perpetual exile. The king, 
therefore, taken m this dilentma, sought to escape by the expedient 
of the common feast, which enabled him to share his guilt with 
others. “Phe feasters in turn transferred it to a single member of 
the * Flower clan. And he had forthwith to pay the penalty 
otherwise incumbent on the king; he had, that 1s) either te sce 
the death or to Nee the country. 

It would scem, then, that the myth of Lykaon has in effect 
preserved the first stages of a custom whose final form is given 
in the statements of Skopas and Euanthes. Not often does an 
actiological myth supply so satisfactory an aio. Viewing the 
story as a whole, we cannot but feel that the connexion of Zeus 
“Lrkaics with the light sky is a more fundamental feature of it 
than the transformation of his worshippers into wolves. He as 
vod of the light sky normally bestowed the sunshine and ripened 
the crops. They on certain rare and exceptional occasions incurred 
bloodzuiltiness in his service and had to disappear. They might 
be killed, or they might be exiled. Some of our authorities declare 
that Zeus struck them with lightning—an appropriate end for 
worshippers of a sky-god?, Others state that they became were- 
wolves agam an appropriate fate for exiles and vagabonds’. 
This belief in were-wolves, which has from time immemorial 
prevailed throughout Europe* and is even now to be traced in 


I Ку Serbohm Ox the Structure of Greek Tribal Society London 1895 p. 41 fl. 
(The лану for Bloodshed“). Moreover, * the sanctity of the stranger-guest, who as 
carly as Homer and probably much carlier was placed under the protection of Zeus, was 

buost oo great as the зану of the kinsman’s life, and to slay him was a religious sin, 
tor Which, according to one legend, Heracles was sold into slavery to Omphale’ (Farnell 
CHT Ga Io 10 c то Willy noted). 

ИО То му. kata Os х оу 

мее the facts collected by Gruppe Gr. Ду. Rel. p. уї8 n. 7. 

Note also that, according to Мастит Dr valle Hadhramaut Bonn 1866 р. 19 f. (quoted 
WOW. Robertson мй Ze Luro on the Religion oj the Semites® London 1907 р. 88, 
К. Campbell Thompson Semia Mayi London rgo8 p. a7 n. 1), the Seifar in Hadramaut 

n change to werewolves in time of drought. 
* Recent monographs on the subject are S. Baring-Gould The Book of Were- Wolves 
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Arkadia’, naturally attached itself to the rite of eating human flesh’. 
And lycanthropy often involved metamorphosis for a given term of 
years, after which the were-wolf returned to human ѕһаре? But 
nowhere else, so far as I am aware, did this superstition stand in 
any special relation to the cult of Zeus. I conclude, therefore, that 
Zeus Lykaios was not essentially, but only as it were by accident, а 
“Wolf’-god. His original character was that of a ‘ Light’-god 
controlling the sunshine, the rain, and the crops. 


(d) The Precinct of Zeus Lykaios. 


In 1903 Mr K. Kourouniotes trenched the altar and laid bare 
the precinct of Zeus Lykaios. I will here summarise the results of 
the excavation‘ 

The top of Mount Lykaion (fig. 50)* has three crests— Stephani, 
the highest point (about 4615 ft above sea-level); Ae Lids, some- 
what lower (about 4550 ft); and Diaphórti, on which is a ruined 
tower, probably Turkish in origin. It is with Ae Lids that we are 
concerned. This summit takes its name from Saint Elias‘, whose 
little chapel stands on the south-east edge of a small level space 
adjoining the crest on its south side. The level is known locally 
as Zabérna from a shop, which was once established ME to supply 
necessaries for the saint's festival. 


London 1865, W. Hertz Der Werwolf Stuttgart 1862, W. Fischer Dämonische Wesen, 
Vampir u. Werwolf, in Geschichte und Sage (Aberglaube aller Zeiten iii) Stuttgart 
1906. See also R. Leubuscher Dissertatio de Lycanthropia Medio aevo Berlin 1850, 
Е. С. Welcker ‘Lykanthropie ein Aberglaube und eine Krankheit’ in his Xine 
Schriften Bonn 1850 iii., 157—184, W. Н. Roscher ‘Das von der ‘‘Kynanthropie”’, 
handelnde Fragment des Marcellus von Side’ in the 45/4. d. sächs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 
Phil. -hist. Classe 1897 xvii. 3. 1—92. 

I J. C. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 
p. 240. On the were-wolf in modern Greece generally consult N. С. Polites жері 
Avkoxav@dpuwy in the journal IIavóópa. 1866 xvi. 453 f., Medérn ті той Blou тё» Newrépov 
'"EXMjvev Athens 1871 i. 67 ff., and IIapaóócess Athens 1904 ii. 1240 ff., where a full 
bibliography is given. 

? Hertz of. cit. p. 39 (quoted by Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 920 n. 3) adduces Indian 
and German examples of men transformed into beasts after tasting human flesh. 

3 E.g. S. Baring-Gould of. cit. pp. 58 (Ireland: seven years), 59 (‘Ossyrian’ sic: 
seven years), P. Sébillot Ze Folk-lore de France Paris 1906 iii. 55 (Normandy: seven 
years, sometimes three). 

4 К. Kourouniotes in the Ed. 'Apx- 1904 pp. 153--214. See also F. H. Marshall in 
the Class. Rev. 1905 xix. 280f. Kourouniotes has further excavated the hippodrome 
etc. on Mt Lykaion (Практ. dpx. ёт. 1909 pp. 185—200 with figs., cp. Am. Journ. 
Arch. 1911 xv. 417). 

5 From a photograph kindly sent to me by Mr Kourouniotes, through whose 
generosity I am enabled also to make use of the unpublished photograph (pl. viii) and 
the illustrations in the Ed. ‘Арх. oc. cit. 

$ "An As = Ayos Hlas. 
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The altar of Zeus forms the apex of Ae Lids. It is circular in 
shape and flat like a threshing-floor, measuring 97 ft 6 ins. across. 
It is composed mainly of the remains of sacrifices, the rock being 
covered to a depth of 5 ft with a layer of ashes etc. In this layer 
are numerous bones, mostly those of small animals, but also of 
oxen and pigs: no human bones were recognised. All the bones 
had been burnt- Among the débris are large charred stones at 


Fig. 50. 


irregular intervals, lying singly or gathered together in small heaps. 
These served to prevent the ashes from being blown away from the 
exposed and wind-swept height!. Small fragments of 2/24/42 and 
skyphoi dating from the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. were found 
in the sacrificial stratum, also two small 203/502, sundry portions 


of lamps, chips of roof-tiles—one inscribed ie. in lettering of the 


1 Cp. Plin. wat. hist. 2. 240 in Laciniae Iunonis ara sub diu sita cinerem inmobilem 
esse perflantibus undique procellis (quoted by Kourouniotes) and the evidence collected 
infra p. 103 nn. 1—4, with regard to the summits of Olympos, Kyllene, and Athos. 

Proof of the sanctity attaching to ashes has come to light at Orchomenos in Boiotia. 
Inside the houses of the second pre-Mycenaean stratum Н. Bulle found numerous Só6pot, 
carefully lined with yellow clay. These pits were circular in plan and U-shaped in 
vertical section. They were for the most part filled with ashes, which appear to have 
been kept for religious reasons (Н. Bulle Orchomenos München 1907 i. 25 ff.). 
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fourth century—and an almost shapeless terra cotta bird. The 
metal finds included a silver coin of Aigina (с. 500 В.С.), two small 
tripods of beaten bronze, and an iron „саа а meagre 
and disappointing collection. 

The precinct, which occupies the level called Tabérna, is 
approximately 180 ft broad by 400 ft long. It is marked out 
by a line of unworked stones, a boundary that men or beasts could 
easily cross. The earth here is blackish, but has no bones in it. 
Kourouniotes believes that the discoloration is due to the blood of 
animals slain as it were on the frédthysis before they were burnt on 
the altar. Perhaps a geologist or an analytical chemist could 
supply a less gruesome explanation. In the soil of the precinct 
were found fragments of roof-tiles, part of an iron chain, a large 
key, a greave decorated with swans and serpents in relief and 
inscribed RNAASANR... ... AIA@ANAI?, a bronze statuette- 
base, and two bronze statuettes. One of these was a beardless 
Hermes (c. 490—470 B.C.) in chitontskos, chlamys, pilos, and winged 
boots; the other a later figure, probably of the same god, with 
chlamys and pétasos?. 

A little lower down than the eastern limit of the precinct 
Kontopoulos had discovered in 1897 two large bases about 23 ft 
apart, undoubtedly those of the two eagle-bearing columns 
mentioned by Pausanias* In a gully north-east of the summit 
he had found also one marble drum from a Doric column of 
twenty flutes, and had erected it on the southern base (pl. уш). 
Kourouniotes continued the search, and was rewarded for his pains. 
He obtained other blocks belonging to the bases, which were thus 
proved to have resembled the three-stepped statue-bases of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.C. The columns themselves were still 
standing in Pausanias day, but -the gilded eagles had gone‘. 
Kourouniotes accounts for their disappearance as follows. He 
points out that in the market-place at Megalopolis Pausanias saw 
an enclosure of stones and a sanctuary of Zeus Lykaios containing 
altars, two tables, and two eagles"; and he suggests that these 


! "EQ. 'Apx. 1904 р. 159f. fig. 1. 

2 Kourouniotes restores [Eór]eMóas ёи 07ке rq Локо Ad xal r]a "Ава. 

3 "Еф. 'Apx. 1904 pls. 9—10. 

* Supra p. 66 n. 1. 

5 "EQ. 'Apx. 1904 р. 173f. fig. 7, cp. pl. 8, т. 

$ Paus. 8. 38. 7 mpd бё той Bwpod kioves Oo ws ёті ávlaxovra. Eorikacıy tiov, derol дё 
ém abrots emixpvoo rd ye Erı та\а‹бтєро, éremolgvro. 

7 Paus. 8. 30. 2 weplBodos dé dorw év табту Aldwv Kal (ерду Avkalov Acés, ёсодоѕ бё és 
а0тд ойк Égri* ra yap évrós ётт‹ 03] сӧуотта, Bwpol тё єсє той Oeo? kal rpdwefar дбо Kal 
&erol rais rpamefaıs loo. 
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eavles had been carried off from the precinct on Mount Lykaion. 
However that may be, digging close to the northern base оп the 
mountaineside, KRourouniotes came upon an interesting series of 
[ШОШО ийис аА е of the cult! 

The earliest ы them, which he refers to the суеп исеп Е 
is a chunsy figure of Zeus with short legs and long body. The 
cod stands erect. Els raised right hand grasps a thunderbolt, his 
outstrerched left has an eagle perched upon йо 5DE 


The second statuette shows Zeus striding forward with uplifted 
right hand and extended left. In the former there was once a bolt, 
in the latter perhaps an cagle (fig. 52) Similar statucttes, which 

l In addition to the bronzes here described there were found two figures of IIermes, 
showing traces of Polyhleitos’ style (Es. Арх. 1904 p. 200 ff. figs. 20 —22), another in 
the attitude of a runner (74. р. 206 tig. 24), a coiled snake with two heads (20. p. 211 
hy. 27). and a votive doxés (27. p. 212 fig. 28). The fact that at least three, probably 
four, statuettes of Hermes were found in or near the precinct requires explanation, Was 
there a cult of Hermes en the spot? For the dedication of one deity in the temple of 
‚mother see the careful collection of facts in W. H. D. Rouse Greek Votive Offerings 
Cambridge 1902 p. 3yı th But, as Miss Harrison has pointed out to me, T. Zielinski in 
the drei f. Rel igoh vill. 321 th, ix. 25 ff. shows that the Hermes of the Hermetic 
osmogony came to Kyrene from Arkadia. The remaining finds included ten engraved 
rings one of bronze. the rest of iron. 


ee figs. N 10. ? 76. p. 185 fig. 11. 
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exemplify a type current about 480 2.c., have been found at 
Olympia (fig. 53)? and at Dodona (fig. 54)". 

Thirdly (fig. 55)‘ we have Zeus seated squarely on a throne, 
which is now lost. His hair is long and falls over his back; his 
beard is pointed; and his lips are drawn up in the usual archaic 
expression. He wears a c%itón with short sleeves, and a Aimdtion 
draped under his right arm and over his left shoulder. His feet, 
which are bare, rest on a footstool. Both arms are bent at the 
elbow, and both hands hold attributes. In the left is the lower 


3 
MS SS 


| | 
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half of a thunderbolt; in the right—not, as we should have expected, 
a sceptre—but a short rod with a knob at the bottom and a crook 
at the top closely resembling the Roman Zuos, the direct ancestor 
of the pastoral staff still borne by our ecclesiastical hierarchy *. 


1 See the discussion by Miss C. A. Hutton in the Amn. Brit. Sch. Ath, 1896—1897 
iii. 149—152 pl. 10, І. 

2 Olympia iv. 18f. nos. 43—45 pl. 7, 43, 45, pl. 8, 44. See 7/ra ch. ii 8 3 (c) iv (a). 

3 C. Carapanos Dodone et ses ruines Paris 1878 pl. 12, 4, Stais Maröres et Bronzes: 
Athènes? р. 362 по. 31. The finest specimen of this type is at Berlin: К. Кекше von 
Stradonitz and H. Winnefeld Bronzen aus Dodona in den königlichen Museen zu Berlin 
1909 pl. 1, A. Frickenhaus in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1911 xxvi. 30. 

* "Еф. "Арх. 1904 p. 187 f. figs. 12—14, А. de Ridder in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1906 xix. 
170 f. 

5 On the derivation of the pastoral staff from the Ziznos see the Rev. Н. T. Armfield 
in Smith-Cheetham Diet. Chr. Ant. ii. 1565 ff. 
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Kourouniotes reminds us that, according to tradition’, Euandros, 
son of Hermes, led a colony from Pallantion in Arkadia into Italy, 
where he built a town Pallantion on the Palatine, and introduced 
the cult of Pan Zykaios and the festival of the Lykaia, later known 
as the Lupercalia. This tradition points to an early connexion 
between Arkadia and Italy; and it is open to us to believe that 
the use of the /z¢#os came to the latter from the former. But what 
exactly was the Z/zos? In shape it differs but little from that 
of the ordinary crooked stick carried by old-fashioned Greeks’. 
Monsieur H. Thédenat, after a review of the evidence, concludes— 
on the strength of a note by Servius?—that the augur’s Z//zos may 
have been a royal sceptre* This conclusion is borne out by the 
Hittite rock-carvings of Boghaz-Keui(c. 1271 B.C.), where the priestly 
king carries a large reversed Zzos*. І would venture one step 
further and suggest that the /z¢ztos is ultimately the conventionalised 
branch of a sacred tree*. If Zeus Lykazios bears a /ztuos, it is 
because his sceptre, so to speak, was an oak-branch. His priest— 
we have seen—took an oak-branch in hand, when he acted as rain- 
maker on Mount Lykaion'. But, whether the /zt#os represents 
an original branch or not, it certainly serves as a quasi-sceptre. 
For this statuette (с. 550—500 В.С.) can hardly be dissociated from 
the fifth-century coinage of Arkadia, which—we have said*—shows 
Zeus Lykaios seated on a throne with a sceptre in his hand. In 
all probability both the statuette and the coins represent the cult 
image of the god’. 


і Pauly-Wissowa Keal-Ene. vi. 839 ff. 

2 E. Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio Diet. Ant. i. 639 ff. A black-figured amphora shows 
Zeus enthroned with a crooked stick as sceptre (Mus. Er. Gregor. ii pl. 48, 2, 2 4). 

3 Serv. in Verg. Aen. 7. 187 нит, id est regium baculum, in quo potestas esset 
"dirimendarum litium. 

* Н. Thédenat in Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1277 f. L. Siret in Д Anthropologie 
1910 xxi. 303 would connect it with neolithic axe-handles: he sees in its form and theirs 
the arm of a cuttle-fish ! 

5 J. Garstang The Land of the Hittites London 1910 рр. 217, 229 pls. 68, 71. 

6 Walde Lat. etym. Wörterb. p. 345 derives ких, Gothic pus, Old High German 
lid, ‘limb,’ from a root */ez-t-, ‘to crook or bend,’ which with another determinative 
gives the Old Icelandic “mr, ‘limb,’ Zim, ‘branch,’ and the Anglo-Saxon /zwz, * limb, 
branch.’ 

On the royal sceptre as a conventionalised tree see Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 370 fi. 

7 Supra p. 65; infra ch. ii $ 9 (a) iii. 

8 Supra p. 68. Specimens were found by Kourouniotes on Mt Lykaion. 

9 The Zitxeos is not elsewhere known as an attribute of Zeus. A bronze statuette found 
at Olympia shows him holding in his left hand a broken object, which ends below in a 
stud or knob. This Furtwängler Olympia iv. 17 pl. 7, 40, 40 a took to be the handle of 
а sword: Kourouniotes would restore it as a ¿uos (so also Stais Marbres et Bronzes : 
Athènes? p. 289 f. no. 6163). | 
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А fourth figure, more clumsy in style, gives us Zeus standing 
on a square base. Ile is clothed in a long а In his 
clenched right hand he holds tlie remains of a thunderbolt; in 
his айпи dett, no attribute at au (ig. 56). 


Fig. аб. 


А few other fragments 


a right hand grasping part of a bolt?, 
the fore-part of a right foot”, and an eagle with spread wings 
fig. 57a, 6)* possibly belong to a larger statue, or statues, of 
Zeus, aud may be assigned to the carly fifth century”. 


De Say 1994 De pus fie. їз. роо 
2 р. тоф fir. 16, 5 76. p. 195 f. figs. 18—19. 


° It may here be mentioned that the British Museum possesses a silver ingot, said to 


have been found in sicily, whieh is inscribed AIOZAVKA on one side, TRV[ ON 
an the other, and was doubtless dedicated to Zeus Lfkaios by one Trygon (rit. Mus. 
Guide Gk. Кот. Life YgoS p. az f. no. zo, /nser. Gr. Sie. It. no. 597). The romance 
anagined by Roehl Zar. Gr. anf. no. 223 in baseless. 
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(e) The Cult of Zeus Lykaios at Kyrene. 


The cult of Zeus Lykazos spread from Arkadia to Kyrene. 
There appears, indeed, to have been some ancestral link between 
these two places; for more than once Arcadians were called in to 
settle with authority political disputes that had arisen at Kyrene’. 

! Hdt. 4. 161 (Demonax of Mantineia, shortly after 550 n.c.), Polyb. 10. 22. 2f. and 


Plout. v. Philopoim. 1 (Ekdemos and Demophanes, or Megalophanes, of Megalopolis, in 
the third century B.c.). See also Archiv f. Rel. 1906 ix. 42 n. 1. 


до The Cult of Zeus Lykazos at Kyrene 


Herodotos relates that the Persian army, on its return from the 
capture of Barke (512 B.C), encamped upon the ‘hill of Zeus 
Lykaios’ near Kyrene! This certainly implies a Cyrenaic cult 
of that deity. Moreover, Ludvig Miller pointed out that the figure 
of Zeus Lýkatos on the early silver coins of Arkadia: (fig. 43)? is 
reproduced on a gold statér of Kyrene (fig. 58). Here too we 
see the god enthroned towards the left with a sceptre in his right 
hand, while an eagle flies directly towards him. Other specimens 
of the Cyrenaic s/a/ér vary, as did the Arcadian coins, only with 
more freedom, the position of the eagle, which sometimes flies 
before Zeus with a snake in its talons*, sometimes rests on the 


right hand of the god*, sometimes perches behind him on a stem 
or branch curved like a /:¢twos (figs. 59, 60)*, and sometimes is absent 
altogether’. The remarkable adjunct of the eagle on a Zwos- 
shaped branch cannot, so far as I know, be precisely paralleled. 


1 Hdt. 4. 203. 

2 Cp. supra p. 68 f. 

? L. Müller Numismatique de I Ancienne Afrique Copenhague 1860 i. 48 no. 184 
fig. 184, 22. p. 67. 

а Id. ib. i. 49 no. 188, Hunter Cat. Coins iii. 568 (cp. id. pl. 92, 2). 

5 L. Müller 02. cit. i. 49 no. 190, Supplément p. 9 pl. 1, 190, Bunbury Sale Catalogue 
1896 ii. 95 no. 717, Montagu Sale Catalogue 1896 i. тоҷ no. 801 pl. то. 

€ L. Müller of. cir. i. 49 nos. 185—187 fig. 185 (my fig. 59). Fig. бо is from a 
specimen in the British Museum. i 

In the Montagu Sale Catalogue 1896 i. 104 no. 799 pl. то the eagle appears to be 
seated on a rock. Cp. O'Hagan Sale Catalogue 1908 p. 79 no. 786 (?). 

T L. Müller of. cit. i. 49 no. 189 fig. 189. 
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An eagle above and in contact with a transverse “twos is said to 
occur on a late bronze coin of Panormos (fig. 61). But a better 
analogy is afforded by the eagle on a pine-tree before the seated 
figure of Zeus Aztnatos, which appears on a unique tetradrachm of 
Aitne (fig. 62)?, or by the eagle on a crooked bough, probably 
representing the oaks of Zeus S¢ra¢ios, which is found on imperial 
bronze coins of Amaseia (fig. 63): In view of the fact that the 
eagle and the wos were both attributes of Zeus at the precinct 
on Mount Lykaion‘ the combination of the two furnishes an addi- 
tional reason for believing that the throned Zeus of Kyrene was 
indeed Zeus Zykaios®. 


In one detail the Zeus of these Cyrenaic coins differs from the 
Zeus of the Arcadian coins. His free arm is consistently shown 
resting on the low back of his seat in an attitude of easy indolence. 
Now this is a trait which is not seen in any other representation of 
Zeus on Greek coins. In fact, the only close parallel to it® in the 
whole range of ancient Zeus-types is the careless and yet majestic 


1 P, Paruta Sicilia Numismatica Lugduni Batavorum 1723 pl. 3, 23. 

? Infra Append. B Sicily. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus etc. 8. pl. 1, 155 11 pl. 2, 7 (2 my fig. 63) Waddington 
—Babelon—Reinach Monn. gr. d’As. Min. i. 35 pl. 5, 11; ҷо pl. 6, 5. On the oaks of 
Zeus Erpdrios see Class. Rev. 1904 xviii. 79 f., 372 fig. 5, Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 296, 306 f. 

+ Supra р. 83 ff. 

5 Head Aist. mm.‘ p. 729, 26.2 p. 869 says ‘Zeus Ammon '—a curious blunder. . 

6 Overbeck Gr. Aunstaryth. Zeus p. 161. 
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pose of Zeus in the Parthenon frieze (fig. 64)'. It is, therefore, 
highly probable that the cult-statue of Zeus Lykazos existing at 
Kyrene in the period to which the gold coins belong was the work, 
if not of Pheidias himself, at least of some sculptor much under his 
influence. If further evidence be required, one may point to the 
fact that in a temple of Helios and Selene at Byzantion there was 
preserved as late as the eleventh century a white marble statue of 
Zeus ascribed to Pheidias, of which we are told that it ‘seemed to 
be seated on a ѕоѓа*’ Whether the product of Pheidiac art or not, 
Zeus at Kyrene reclined on his throne in an attitude of unusual 
repose. This, if I am not mistaken, earned for him the curious 
sobriquet of Elinymenos*, Zeus ‘Taking his Szesza*/ 


(f) Zeus Lfkaios on a Spartan (‘Cyrenaic’) Kylix. 


F. Studniczka* in dealing with the cults of Kyrene observed 
that a seated Zeus on a ‘Cyrenaic’ &fZx in the Louvre (fig. 65)* 
bore a striking resemblance to the seated Zeus of the Arcadian 
coins, and proposed to identify the former with the latter as Zeus 
Lykatos. And such he may well be. For the force of Studniczka’s 
comparison is in no way weakened by Mr J. P. Droop’s discovery 
that the original home of ‘Cyrenaic’ ware was not Kyrene but 
Sparta”. From Mount Lykaion to the Eurotas valley was no far 


1 A. Н. Smith The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1910 pl. 34, M. Collignon 
Le Parthénon Paris 1909 pl. 127, 30. Cp. Montfaucon Antiquity Explained trans. 
D. Humphreys London 1721 i. 29 pl. 10 no. 6 after Bartoli-Bellori Admir. Rom. ant. 
p 27: 

® Kedren. hist. comp. 323 с (i. 567 Bekker) айтой 52 трд туў» zv Bpéras Ads ёк Мєикой 
Mov, Epyov Pzdlov, ifdvov rq Öoreiv ёті к\т. 

3 Hesych. 'EXwüpevos* Zeds ev Корул. h 

^ Hesych. eAwbwv: dvamavéuevos. L. Müller of. cit. i. 67 f. regards the Zitzros-shaped 
branch of the Cyrenaic coins as a vine-shoot, and conjectures that Zeus 'EXwüpevos meant 
not only ‘le dieu qui repose? but also the god ‘of the Vine-shoot’ (e£. mag. р. 330, 39f. 
&Nuvós*...rüv KAddov ris ápméNov). But the epithet is obviously a participle. 

5 F. Studniczka A’yrene Leipzig 1890 p. 14 f. 

© Pottier Cat. Vases du Louvre ii. 329, Vases antigues du Louvre ame Série Paris 1901 
р. 63 по. E 668, Arch. Zeit. 1881 р. 237 ff. pl. 12, 3. 

7 Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1907—1908 xiv. 2, 44 ff. See also К. M. Dawkins in the 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 1908 xxviii. 322 f. and in The Year's Work in Class. Stud. 1908 p. 17, 
A. J. B. Wace 7. 7909 р. 48f. W. Klein Zuphronios? Wien 1886 p. 77 had previonsly 
conjectured that the *Cyrenaic? vases were made in Lakonike. 

The subject cannot here be discussed in detail. But we must bear in mind that 
Sparta, as the mother of Thera, was the grandmother of Kyrene. It would not therefore 
be surprising to find that a ware originating in Sparta was made at Kyrene also. And 
this seems on the whole to be the simplest assumption in the case of the Arkesilas-//ix 
(De Ridder Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. i. 98 ff. no. 189). See J. R. Wheeler 4 Mand- 
book of Greek Archaeology New York etc. 1909 p. 468 n. 1. 
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ery; and, if Alkman the great lyric poet of Sparta composed a 
hymn to Zeus Lykazos',the Spartan potters very possibly represented 
the same deity on their cups. The Louvre ýx is on this showing 
the artistic counterpart of Alkman's poem. Zeus, wearing a chitén 
and tightly swathed in an ornamental /zmdtzon, is seated on his 
altar—a large stepped structure of stone blocks’—, while his eagle 
wings its way directly towards him. The god’s long hair hangs 
over his back, and his upper lip is shaved in genuine Spartan 
style’. 


=— 


ANA 


Another ‘Cyrenaic’ ýlir, now in the Royal Museum at Cassel, 
shows a male figure enthroned in conversation with Hermes (fig.66)*. . 
It is at first sight tempting to regard this too as a representation of 
Zeus Lykaios, in whose precinct sundry statuettes of Hermes were 


1 Alkman frag. 1 ff. Bergk*. Himer. or. 5. 3 (Alkman) ётйуҳарє uév did rijs Srdprns 
els Atés Avkalov xouliwy dopara, к.т.№. 

2 See W. Reichel Über vorhellenische Gotterculte Wien 1897 p. 4of. 

3 W. Ridgeway in Anthropological Essays presented to Edward Burnett Tylor Oxford 
1907 р. 305. 

3 Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1898 xiii Arch. Anz. р. 189f. figs. 2—3. 
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found!. But the bird behind the throne is, as J. Boehlau remarked?, 
merely put in to fill up the blank space and cannot pass muster as 
the eagle of Zeus. Moreover the vase is not:to be dissociated from 
two others of the same sort. One of these, a £//ix in the Munich 
collection, again depicts a male figure on a lion-legged throne, 
conversing with similar gestures. His interlocutor is a female 
figure, conceived on a smaller scale 
and enthroned over against him. 
The supports of the larger throne 
are in the shapes of a tree and an 
animal—species difficult to deter- 
mine (fig. 67)*. The second vase, a 
fragmentary £f/x in the British 
Museum, once more shows a man 
on a lion-footed throne. Before him 
stands a woman, who raises her left 
hand with a gesture of reverence 
and in her right hand presents a 
pomegranate (fig. 68). This last 
vase fortunately enables us to fix the 
character of the other two; for its 
resemblance to the contemporary 
funereal reliefs of Lakonike® is quite 
unmistakeable. Indeed, further in- 
spection reveals numerous points of 
contact between all three vases and 
the reliefs in question. I conclude, 
therefore, that what the reliefs were |. Fig. 68. 

in sculpture the vases were in ceramic art—a memorial of the 
divinised dead. This satisfactorily accounts for the enthronement 


1 Supra p. 83. 

2 Jahrb. etc. loc. cit. 

3 Jahn Vasensamml. München p. 229 f. no. 737, Arch. Zeit. 1881. xxxix pl. 13, 5, 
Е. Studniczka of. cit. p. 8 fig. 3. 

This vase is commonly thought to represent a genre scene—a man talking with a 
woman. But on ‘Cyrenaic’ ware religious or mythological types predominate (H. B. 
Walters History of Ancient Pottery London 1905 i. 341), and we may fairly suspect a 
deeper meaning. Studniczka of. cit. p. 23 suggests Apollon with the Hesperid Kyrene. 

The animal supporting the throne has been variously interpreted as a hare (O. Jahn 
loc. cit.) or a dog (A. Dumont—E. Pottier Zes céramiques de la Grèce propre Paris 1884 
i. 302, Reinach A2. Vases i. 434). 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii. 51 по. B6 (Apollon? and Ч Studniczka of. cit. 
р. 23 fig. 18 (Apollon or Aristaios? or Battos?? and Kyrene) and in Roscher Zex. Myth. 
ii. 1729 (Battos and Kyrene). 

5 The best collection of facts concerning these reliefs is that given by M. N. Tod and 
A. J. B. Wace A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum Oxford 1906 p. 102 ff. 
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of the man and the woman, for the presence of Hermes the 
‘Conductor of Souls,’ for the reverential attitude of the worshipper, 
and for her gift of a pomegranate. Finally, just as the funereal 


Fig. 69. 


reliefs tended towards simplification of type', so a ‘Cyrenaic’ £yzx 
in the National Museum at Athens reduces the whole scene of the 
enthroned dead to a mere head and shoulders (fig. 69)”. 


(g) Zeus-like deities іп wolf-skin garb. 


A small bronze statuette, found in the Rhine-district and pro- 
cured by F. G. Welcker for the Museum of National Antiquities at 
Bonn, was believed by J. Overbeck to represent Zeus Lykazos. The 
god stands erect holding a deep bowl or pot in his outstretched 
right hand and leaning with his raised left hand on some object 
now lost. He is clad over head, shoulders, and back in a wolf-skin, 
the fore-paws of which have been cut off, sewn on inside, and 


! M. N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace of. cit. p. 107 f. $ 
? J. P. Droop in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1908 xxviii. 176 ff. figs. 1 d—4. 
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knotted round the wearer's neck (fig. 70)'. It will not be denied 
that this interesting bronze shows a Zeus-like god wearing a wolf- 
skin. But we shall not venture to describe him as Zeus Lykaios. 
For there is neither literary nor epigraphic evidence to prove that 
the Arcadian Zeus travelled as far north as he did south. And, 
even if that had been the case, his cult-type was widely different 
from this. Rather we shall agree with S. Reinach?, who ranges the 
Bonn statuette? along with a whole series of bronzes representing 
the Gallo-Roman Dis pater, the ancestor— Caesar tells us‘—of all 
the Gauls. Such figures regularly hold a bowl in one hand and 
rest the other on a long-handled mallet. Many of them also wear 
a wolf-skin hood (fig. 71)*, though the nature of the skin is seldom 
so clearly marked as in this example. Reinach himself suggests 
that the Gaulish mallet-god may have got his wolf-skin from some 
Greek identification of him with the Arcadian Zeus Zykais®. But 
it must not be forgotten that in Etruscan tomb-paintings at Orvieto 
(fig. 72)’ and Corneto (fig. 73)? Hades likewise is coifed in a wolf- 
skin®; and from the Etruscan Hades to the Gallo-Roman Dis pater 
there is but a short step. 


l J. Overbeck in the Jahré. d. Vereins v. Alterthumsfreund. im Rheinl. 1851 xvii. 
69—74 pl. 2, 22. Katalog der königl. preuss. rhein. Mus. vaterländ. Alterthiimer Bonn 
1851 p. 98 no. 5, id. Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 266f. Overbeck is followed by Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1116 n. 8. 

2 Reinach Bronzes Figures pp. 137—185. 3 Jd. ib. p. 181. 

4 Caes. de bell. Gall. 6. 18. 

5 Drawn from a cast of the bronze found at Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux (Dréme) and 
now in the Museum at Avignon (Reinach of. cit. p. t41 no. 146, Rép. Stat. ii. 21 no. 8). 
Another fine specimen from Vienne (Isère) is in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Bronzes p. 142 no. 788, Gaz. Arch. 1887 xii. 178 pl. 26). 

€ Reinach of. cit. p. 141 n. 2, cp. p. 162 n. 8. 

* G. Conestabile Pitture murali e suppellettili etrusche scoperte presso Orvieto nel 1863 
da Domen. Golini Firenze 1865 pl. t1, Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1807 f. 

8 Mon. d. Inst. ix pls. 15 and 15a, W. Helbig in the Ann. d. Just. 1870 xlii. 27, 
C. Scherer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1805. 

? W. Н. Roscher in the А4020. d. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1897 
xvii. 3. 44 f., 60 f. compares Lykas the hero of Temesa, who was ‘horribly black’ and 
wore a wolf-skin (Paus. 6. 6. 11) and Lykos the hero of Athens, who had the form of a 
wolf (Eratosth. af. Harpokr. s.v. dexdgwv, a/i5.), arguing that in Greece as elsewhere 
*die Todtengeister Wolfsgestalt annehmen. A gold pendant seal of the sixth century B.C. 
from Kypros shows a male figure with the head and tail of a wolf thrusting a sword 
through a panther or lion (Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewellery р. 167 no. 1599 fig. 49 pl. 26). 
Furtwängler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 80 n. І recognises as Thanatos a winged 
youth with a wolf-skin or dog-skin cap, who carries off a girl on an Attic statuette-vase 
belonging to the end of the fifth century B.C. (Ath. Mitth. 1882 vii. 381 ff. pl. 12). A 
beardless head wearing a wolf-skin occurs on a copper coin of Sinope (H. Dressel in the 
Zeitschr. f. Num. 1898 xxi. 218 pl. 5, 6, Waddington-Babelon-Reinach Worn. gr. da’ As. 
Min.i. 196 pl. 26, 15); but this, to judge from a copper coin of Amisos (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Pontus etc. xvi, 20 pl. 4, 3, Head Z/ist. пит. ? p. 497 (Amazon Lykastia?), Imhoof- 
Blumer Gr. Münzen p. 46 pl. 3, 20), is probably female. Furtwängler /oc. cit. interprets 
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$ 4. Zeus and Olympos. 


(a) The cult of Zeus on Mount Olympos. 


Olympos was an ancient, perhaps a pre-Greek!, name for a whole 
series of mountains in Greece and Asia Minor. Of the Arcadian 
Olympos I have already spoken. Lakonike had its Olympos near 
the town of Sellasia? Pisa in Elis was situated between two 
mountains named Ossa and Olympos’, homonyms of the greater 
Ossa and Olympos in Thessaly and Makedonia. A mountain 
near Laurion in Attike is still called Olympos‘, as is another and 
loftier height near Eretria in Euboia’, and a third in Skyros®. A 
mountain-village in Karpathos bears the same name’. The Mysian 
Olympos is a mountain-chain forming the boundary between 
Bithynia and Mysia. It was sometimes confused with Mount 
Ide: indeed four peaks of Mount Ide opposite to the town of 
Antandros bore the name Olympos’. There was another Olympos 
in Galatia’, unless we should identify it with the Mysian range, 
another in Lydia’, another in Lykia®, yet another in Kilikia”. 
Lesbos too had its Mount Olympos®, and Kypros had two heights 
that bore that пате“, Finally Panchaia, the fabulous island of 
Euhemeros, had an Olympos of its own”. 


the head on the Amisos coin as that of Perseus wearing the cap of Hades, and similarly 
explains the wolf-skin or dog-skin cap of Athena in the Villa Albani (Helbig Guide Class. 
Ant. Rome ii. 46 no. 781, Brunn-Bruckmann Denkm. der gr. und rim. Sculpt. pl. 226) and 
on two Roman monuments found near Treves (F. Hettner Die römischen Steindenkmäler 
des Provinzialmuseums su Trier Trier 1893 p. 20 f. no. 27 d, p. 40 f. no. 55). Cp. also 
the antefixes from Ruvo (Mon. d. ust. iii pl. 8, 6, Ann. d. Just. 1839 xi. 225 ff.) and 
Tarentum (British Museum, Terracotta Room, case 43—uncatalogued) showing the 
Gorgon's head in a skin cap. For a late (s. xii?) relief of a man with a wolf’s or dog's 
head see О. M. Dalton Byzantine Art and Archaeology Oxford 1911 p. 160 fig. 92. 

1 A. Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen Göttingen 1905 pp. 77, 127, 164 suggests that it 
may have been a Phrygian name. /d. Hattiden und Danubier in Griechenland Göttingen 
1909 prefers to regard it as ‘ Pelasgian.' 

* Polyb. 2. бз. 8f., 66. 8 and 1o, 69. 3, 5. 24. 9. 

3 Strab. 356, Eustath. 7» Dionys. per. 409, schol. Ap. Rhod. т. 598. 

* K. Baedeker Greece Leipsic 1889 p. 131. 

5 K. Baedeker op. cit. p. 202, J. Murray Greece London 1900 pp. 702, 734. 

6 General-Karte von Griechenland Wien 1885 pl. 5. 

7 К. M. Dawkins in the dun. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1902—1903 ix. 188 ff. 

8 Strab. 470, Eustath. iz //. p. 27, 44 Ё 

? Polyb. 21. 37. 9, Liv. 38. 18 ff., Val. Max. 6. 1. 2 ext., Flor. 1. 27. 5, Oros. 4. 20. 
25, Amm. Marc. 26. 9. 2, Sex. Ruf. rr. 

10 Athen, 38 F, Plin. az. Aist. 5. 118, Val. Max. 1. 7. 4 ext. 

Ч Strab. 666, Plin. zat. Aist. 21. 31, Phot. 2362. p. 298b 23f. Bekker. See further 
De Vit Onomasticon iv. 796 f. 

12 Strab. 671, schol. Ap. Rhod. г. 598. 

13 Plin. zat. kisl. 5. 149. 

! Strab. 682 f., Eustath. ¿xz //. p. 27, ҷо f. 15 Diod. 5. 44. 


Plate IX 
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Mount Olympos (the Homeric ракрдѕ "OAvpzos) from the port of Litokhoro. 


[This photograph was taken by Mr A. J. B. Wace about 7.30 o’clock on 
an August morning, when there was still a little snow on the summit.] 
See page 101. 
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Diagram showing Mount Olympos rising through the «ér into the atther. 
See page 101 ff. 
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Of all these mountains the most important, from a religious 
and mythological point of view, is the great Macedonian ridge 
that culminates in a peak still known as Alymbo‘. Soaring to 
a height of 9,754 feet above sea-level, it affords a wide panorama: 
the eye travels south to Mount Parnassos, south-west to the range 
of Pindos, north to the confines of Makedonia, east to Mount Athos 
and the sea beyond*. Equally striking is the view of the mountain 
from below*. Dr Holland, who saw it from Lztéhhoro, writes: ‘We 
had not before been aware of the extreme vicinity of the town to 
the base of Olympus ; but,when leaving it...and accidentally looking 
back, we saw through an opening in the fog, a faint outline of vast 
precipices, seeming almost to overhang the place; and so aerial in 
their aspect, that for a few minutes we doubted whether it might 
not be a delusion to the eye. The fog, however, dispersed yet 
more on this side, and partial openings were made ; through which, 
as through arches, we saw the sunbeams resting on the snowy 
summits of Olympus‘. Dr Holland adds that these summits 
‘rose into a dark blue sky, far above the belt of clouds and mist 
that hung upon the sides of the mountain.’ 

The ancients weré much impressed by the fact that Olympos 
rears its crest above the rain-clouds*. They fancied that birds 
could not fly over it*, and that at such an altitude the air was 
too thin to support human life”. In short, Olympos penetrated 
the aér or ‘moist sky’ and reached the atthér or ‘burning sky’ 
(pl. ix 1, 2). It was in the Greek sense of the term an ‘aetherial ’ 


1 E. Dodwell A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece London 1819 
ii. тоб, W. M. Leake Travels in Northern Greece London 1835 iii. 342, 349, 407, A. Fick 
Vorgriechische Ortsnamen p. 77. 

The same form of the name Z/ymbo or Elymbos is given by the modern Greeks to the 
mountains in Attike and Euboia (supra p. roo nn. 4, 5). 

* L. Heuzey Le Mont Olympe et l Acarnanie Paris 1860 p. 135. 

- 3 E. Dodwell Views in Greece London 1821 ii. 105 has a coloured plate of £/ymébo as 

seen from the south between Larissa and Baba. The views given in most books of travel 
and topography are very inadequate. Heuzey devotes a large illustrated volume to the 


mountain, but provides no picture of it at all! TA 7 
A at hp з 


4 Н. Holland 7ravels in the Jonian Isles, Etc. Lon- 

don 1815 p. 302. 

5 Plout. frag. 96 Dübner af. Philop. 7 Aristot. met. 

1 p. 82, Lucan. 2. 271, Lact. Plac. zs Stat. Theb. 3. 262, 

Claud. de cons. Mall. Theod. 206 R., Vib. Seq. p. 31 

Oberlin, Aug. de Genes? ad litt. imperf. 1. 14, de Genesi vu $ 

ad litt. 3. 2, de civ. Dei 15. 27. a ns 
6 Apul. de deo Socr. p. 138 Oudendorp, Aug. de 

Genesi locc. citt. ср. Mart. Cap. 149. $i 
7 Aug. de Genesi ad litt. 3. 2. 
8 The schol. A. T. //. 8. 13 gives the diagram here 4 

reproduced (fig. 74). Fig. 74. 
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height!, and therefore formed a fitting abode for Zeus the ‘aetherial’ 
god? It is sometimes stated? that the only evidence of a Zeus- 
cult on Mount Olympos is the name of the town Dion! at its foot. 
But that is a mistake. Maximus Tyrius informs us that ‘in 
primitive times men dedicated to Zeus likewise, in place of statues, 
the tops of mountains, Olympos and Ide and any other mountain 
that nears the sky?’ An anonymous Latin mythographer records 
an actual cult of Zeus on Mount Olympos* And sundry details 
concerning it are mentioned by Solinus, Plutarch and Augustine. 
On the summit of the mountain there was an altar to Zeus, and 
it was believed that offerings left upon it would not be affected by 


1 Cp. aetherius used of Olympus by Verg. Aen. 8. 319, 10. 621, 11. 867, Mart. 
ep. 9. 3. 3. 

? Supra p. 26. 

3 Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 51. 

4 At Atov Archelaos king of Makedonia established a festival of Zeus ’OAvpmeos (Diod. 
17. 16, Arrian. І. 11. І, Ulp. zz Dem. de fads. leg. p. 242, cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. Atov, Dion 
Chrys. or. 2 p..73 Reiske), which was celebrated also by Philippos ii (Dem. de fals. leg. 
192, Diod. 16. 55, Dion Chrys. or. 2 p. 73 Reiske), and by Alexandros iii (Diod. 17. 16, cp. 
Arrian. 1. 11. 1), who intended to rebuild the temple there (Diod. 18. 4). The existing 
temple was pillaged by a band of Aetolians under Skopas in the reign of Philippos v 
(Polyb. 4. 62, 5. 9). In 169 в.с. the Romans under the consul Philippus treated the 
temple with greater respect (Liv. 44. 7). Later a Roman colony was founded at Dium 
(Ptolem. 3. 13. 15, Plin. za£. ist. 4. 35); and coins struck there in imperial times show 
Zeus standing with 2/20/е, sceptre, and eagle (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia etc. 
р. 71, Rasche Zex. Num. iii. 349 f. cp. 351, Suppl. ii. 605 ff.), with a snake erect before 
him (fig. 84) or on either side of him (Rasche of. cz/. iii. 350, Suppl. ii. 607), with 
thunderbolt and sceptre (24. 7. Suppl. ii. боб), standing in a distyle temple (id. 20. iii. 
349 f., Suppl. ii. боб). The snakes occur also with the figure of Athena (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Macedonia etc. p. 71, Rasche 02. ci. iii. 350, Suppl. ii. 605 f., 608). L. Heuzey— 
Н. Daumet Afission Archéologique de Macédoine Paris 1876 Texte p. 268 identify the site 
of the temple of Zeus at Dion with that of the church of ZagAa- Paraskévi. 

5 Max. Tyr. diss. 8. 1 Dübner ётєфўшеа» 06 каї Дії ауб\иата ol mpGroa ёрӨротог 
корифаѕ ópQv,"OXvjmov kal"Ióqv каї et re GAO дроѕ mAnoıdte Tq ойрауф, cp. Loukian. 
de sacr. 10. 

We must distinguish from this dedication of a mountain to a definite deity the old and 
originally zoistic belief that the mountain had a divine life of its own: Dion Chrys. or. 
12 p. 405f. Reiske moAAol тё» Bapßdpwv mevla тє каї dmdpla Téxvns бру Beods ёторо- 
pagover, Max. Tyr. diss. 8. 8 Dübner öpos Karmadéxais каї 0eós kal öpkos kal ayaa, cp. the 
á'yaXua of Mount Argaios on coins of Kaisareia in Kappadokia (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Galatia etc. p. xxxviii ff., С. Macdonald Coin Zypes Glasgow 1905 
pp. 167 ff, 216). On the later personification of mountains in 
general see A. Gerber Die Berge in der Poesie und Kunst der Alten 
München 1882, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1059 n. 2, and on that 
of the Mysian Olympos in particular, W. Drexler in Roscher Zex. 
Myth. ii. 839 f. Fig. 75 shows Mt Sipylos on a copper coin of 
Magnesia ad Sipylum in my collection (cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 

Fig. 75. Lydia p. 141f.): the type is probably derived from that of Zeus 
(see 76. p. 139f. pl. 16, 2 f.). 

$ Myth. Vat. 1. 192 Iovis Olympici, id est caelestis; qui dictus Olympicus ab Olympo 

monte, ubi colebatur, et poetae pro caelo ponere solent; est enim mirae altitudinis. 
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wind or weather, but would be found again after a year’s interval 
precisely as they had been left!. Every year victims were led in 
procession up the mountain-side, and those who led them, on 
reaching the top, found intact certain letters formed in the ashes 
on the occasion of their last visit. The same beliefs attached to 
Mount Kyllene іп Arkadia? and to Mount Athos in Chalkidike*. 
The Zeus-cult of Mount Olympos has even survived, in a modified 
form, to the present day. On the highest peak of the mountain 
is a small chapel of Saint Elias, built of rude stones collected on 
the spot. To it once a year go the monks from the monastery of 
Saint Dionysios in the ravine of Lztékhoro. Their procession starts 
at night by torch-light, and they say a mass in the chapel on the 
summit’. Here, as elsewhere’, Zeus himself has been replaced by 
Saint Elias. But his eagle still haunts the height, at least in the 
popular imagination. A folk-song heard by Mr J. S. Stuart- 
Glennie, when ascending from the pass of Petra, makes Olympos 
exclaim : 


1 Solin. 8. 6 ara est in cacumine Iovi dicata, cuius altaribus si qua de extis inferuntur, 
nec difflantur ventosis spiritibus nec pluviis diluuntur, sed volvente anno cuiusmodi relicta 
fuerint eiusmodi reperiuntur: et omnibus tempestatibus a corruptelis aurarum vindicatur 
quidquid ibi semel est deo consecratum. After-consecratum codd. A. P., two good 
manuscripts, insert /öfferae in cinere scriptae usque ad (ad usque P.) alteram anni ceri- 
moniam permanent. 'Th. Mommsen does not admit this addition into his text (Berolini 
1864); but at least it agrees with the authorities cited п/а n. 2. See further supra 
p- 82 n. г. 

? Plout. frag. 96 Dübner ap. Philop. ir Aristot. zzz. г p. 82 rà yap йулу\бтата Tüv pôv 
Олтєриєфӯ ré ёст: kal bmepyvena. тёфрау yap Ev тісі тобто» &moÜépevol rives 1) kal ёк досі 
TOV ёр ékelvots yevopévwv dmoXeXovróres, mera mAelorovs éviavro?s mepiepryaaáuevot, keuivqv 
ebpov avri olrws ws ёдєсау. Kal év KvANjvy бё фас» ('Apkaólas 5’ opos) BAndelsav, uhre 
Отд mveuudrwv Üwcke0nouévmv. ioropei de IIXoórapxos kal ypáupara peivar els érépav тр 
lepelwv áváBasiw ёк тїз mporepas Ev те 'OXóumQ TQ Maxedovexg, Aug. de Genesi ad litt. 
imperf. 1. 14 in illo autem neque nubes concrescere asseruntur neque aliquid procellosum 
existere, quippe ubi ventus adeo nullus est, ut in vertice Olympi montis, qui spatia huius 
humidi aeris excedere dicitur, quaedam literae in pulvere solere fieri perhibeantur et post 
annum integrae atque illaesae inveniri ab iis qui solemniter memoratum montem 
ascendebant. 

Probably omens were drawn not only from the flame and the smoke of the sacrifice 
(L.-F. A. Maury Religions de la Grice Paris 1857 ii. 444 fl.), but also from the accidental 
arrangement of the ashes on the altar. It was customary to leave these undisturbed from 
one sacrifice to the next (Pers. saż. 6. 44 f., Plin. zat. hist. 2. 240). 

3 Plout. /oc. cil., Gemin. elem. astr. 1. 14 (the thigh-pieces and ashes of the yearly 
sacrifice to Hermes on the top of Mount Kyllene are found undisturbed by those who take 
part in the next year's procession, because the summit is cloudless and windless). 

+ Solin. 11. 33 (Mount Athos is believed to be too high for rain to fall on its summit, 
because the altars there have none of their ashes washed away and lose nothing of their 
bulk). 

5 H. Holland Travels in the Jonian Isles, Etc. p. 303, L. Heuzey Le Mont Olympe et 
"Acarnanie рр. 135, 138. : 

snra ch. i $ 5 (f). 
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I seventy mountain-summits have, and two-and-sixty fountains; 
To every bush an Armatole, to every branch a Klephté. 

And perched upon my highest peak there sits a mighty eagle; 
A mirror, in his talon grasped, he holds on high exalted, | 
And in it he his charms admires, and оп his beauty gazes!! 


a 


(b) Dionysiac traits in the cult of Zeus 
on Mount Olympos. 


The Zeus of Olympos was associated with other mountain 
powers. Such were the Muses, whose name—as Prof. J. Wacker- 
nagel has shown—is most simply derived from sonz- * mountain? 
According to the orthodox tradition, the Muses were daughters of 
Zeus’, the Zeus of Olympos‘, by Mnemosyne®; but variants are 
not wanting®, and it is permissible to suppose that in the far past 
Zeus had as his consort the Moäsa or ‘ Mountain '-mother, whose 
pipes and timbrels were borne by a band of inspired female 
followers. Zeus, says Ovid’, took the form of a shepherd when 
he met Mnemosyne—a tale which recalls that of Attis and Kybele; 
indeed hundreds of terra-cottas representing Attis as a shepherd 


1 L. M. J. Garnett—J. S. Stuart-Glennie Greek Folk Poesy London 1896 i. 51 f. 

The mirror probably stands for the sun. The eagle’s test of its genuine offspring was 
that it should look straight at the sun (D’Arcy W. Thompson 4 Glossary of Greek Birds 
Oxford 1895 p. 6 collects the evidence, from Aristot. 27. an. 9. 34. 620a г ff. onwards) ; 
and certain philosophers, very possibly following popular belief, conceived the sun to be 
a sort of mirror (so Philolaos the Pythagorean in Stob. ecl. phys. І. 25. 3d Wachsmuth 
and in Plout. de plac. phil. 2. 20 ёсоттроє:дёѕ; Empedokles frag. 44 Diels af. Plout. de 
Pyth. or. 12, cp. Plout. de plac. phil. 2. 20 and ap. Euseb. praep. ev. 1. 8. то). 

2 J. Wackernagel in the Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 1895 xxxiii. 
571—574, Walde Lat. etym. Wörterb. p. 393. Р 

This derivation (which occurred independently to Dr Giles, to myself, and doubtless 
to others also) is supported by the fact that all the most important cult-centres of the 
Muses were on mountains or hills. О. Bie in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 3239 Н. shows that 
their worship originated on Olympos and spread thence to Helikon (Strab. 471, Paus. 9. 
29. 1—4), Delphoi, Athens, etc. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1077 n., though not accepting 
the derivation from *uorr- ‘mountain,’ cites in its support Cornut. /%Aeol. 14 p. 17, 16 
Lang év ё rois öpeol pası xopevew, к.т.А. Ср. also Hes. zZeog. 54 Mvnuosúvn "yovvoicw 
"EAevßnpos wedéovea with schol. 

* Already in the Homeric poems they are койрш Ais аѓу:бҳоо (77. 2. 598), kodpaı 
Kpovldew Ards (2. Sel. 2), koüpaı Ards, булай réxva (Hom. ep. 4. 8), Aus alyióxoro | Üvyarépes 
(27. 2. 491 f.), Ads duydrnp neydAoo (А. met. th. 2), Ads más (Od. 8. 488). 

4 ’OAvumidöes (//. 2. 491 and Zenodot. in ZZ. 2. 484), ONúumia дорат’ Exovear (Z7. 2. 
484, 11. 218, 14. 508, 16. 112). 

5 First in Hes. ¢heog. 915 ff., A. Herm. 429 f., Eumelos frag. 16 Kinkel Mynuootvns 
kal Lnvos’Odvprlov évvéa xodpa ap. Clem. Al. strom. б. 2 p. 430, 9f. Stählin, a/b. 

$ See Gruppe Gr. Alyth. Rel. p. 1075 n. 2. 

7 It was as a shepherd that Zeus wooed Mnemosyne (Ov. met. 6. 114, Clem. Rom. 
hom. 5. 14 (ii. 184 Migne)), with whom he passed nine nights (Hes. /Zeog. 56f. with 
schol., Cornut. ¢heol. 14 p. 17, 20 ff. Lang, Nonn. Dion. 31.-168 ff.). 
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were found by Monsieur P. Perdrizet at Amphipolis'. Again, not 
only in the Muse-mother Mnemosyne, but also in the prominence 
originally accorded to oze of the Muses, Kalliope? or Thaleia?, we 
may detect a trace of the ancient goddess, whose glory had paled 
before the rising light of Zeus. Kalliope was said by some to have 
borne children to Zeus‘. And as to Thaleia we have evidence both 
monumental and literary. A red-figured vase-painting from Nola 


Fig. 76. 


1 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895 хіх. 534, Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2906 f. | 
* О. Bie in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 3243 notes that in les. /Aeog. 79 Kalliope is 
mpopepectary...dmacéwv, and that on the Frangois-vase (600— 550 B.C.) she is distinguished 
from the other Muses by her full-face position and her sfrinx (Furtwängler—Reichhold 
Gr. Vasenmalerei i. 5 pl. 1—2 KALIOME). She is not named by Homer (4. Ze. 1 f. 


is late), though Eustath. zz //. pp. то, 9 f. and 161, 32 ff. cp. //. 1. 604 dal Kady. 
3 Infra p. 1051. 
3 Strab. 472, infra p. 106. 
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formerly in the Hamilton collection (fig. 76)! shows Zeus as a 
mighty eagle in a blaze of celestial splendour carrying Thaleia 
from earth to heaven. The maiden has been playing at ball and 
picking flowers on a mountain-side. The mountain is indicated 
by the little Satyr on high ground. To the right are the ball and 
the basket of Thaleia; to the left, the flowers and the altar of Zeus, 
too near to which she had ventured. The myth, as preserved for 
us by Clement of Rome?, Rufinus?, and Servius‘, makes this Thaleia 
a nymph of Mount Aitne in Sicily, whom Zeus in the form of a 
vulture (or eagle?) wooed and won. He subsequently entrusted her 
to the earth-goddess, in whose domain she brought forth the twin 
Palikoi. In all probability Thaleia the mountain-nymph is only 
the romanticised Sicilian form of Thaleia the mountain-muse ; and, 
if so, her story hints at a relationship between Zeus and the Muses 
other than that of the Homeric and Hesiodic tradition. 

Thaleia the muse became by Apollon mother of the Korybantes*. 
Another account made their parents Zeus and Kalliope, and ex- 
plained that the Korybantes were one with the mystic Kabeiroi*. 
Others declared that Korybas, eponym of the Korybantes, was 
a son of Iasion by Kybele’, the Asiatic mountain-goddess. Others 
again—for the theme had many variations*—spoke of the 


1 Tischbein Hamilton Vases i. go ff. pl. 26, Lenormant—de Witte El. mon. cér. i. 31 ff. 
pl. 16, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 401 f., 418f. Atlas pl. 6, 6, Müller- Wieseler- 
Wernicke Ant. Denkm. i. 64 f. pl. 6, 3. 

2 Clem. Rom. hom. 5. 13 (ii. 184 Migne) ‘Epoatov vindy, yevduevos yu, ёё ns ol ёр 
ZıreXig wddat софоі. “Epoalov has been amended into Alrvatg (Valckenaer) or Atrvg 
(Migne) or 'Héalcrov (Bloch) or “Epoatg (Lévy); máar sopol, into Паймког. 

3 Rufin. rvecognit. то. 22 Thaliam Aetnam nympham mutatus in vulturem, ex qua 
nascuntur apud Siciliam Palisci. 

4 Serv. in Verg. den. 9. 584 Aetnam nympham [vel ut quidam volunt Thaliam] 
Iuppiter cum vitiasset et fecisset gravidam, timens Iunonem, secundum alios ipsam 
puellam, Terrae commendavit, et illic enixa est. Etc.  Interp. Serv. 20. alii dicunt 
Iovem hunc Palicum propter Iunonis iracundiam in aquilam commutasse. On the fre- 
quent confusion of eagles and vule see D'Arcy W. Thompson A Glossary of Greek 
Birds Oxford 1895 p. 3 f. 

For Zeus ~ Thaleia see further Aisch. 44e£z:aeae frag. 6 f. Nauck? af. Macrob. Sat. 5. 
19. 17, 24, and Steph. Byz. s.v. Памк; and for Zeus ~ Aitne, Lact. Plac. zz Stat. Theb. 
12. 156, Myth. Vat. т. 190, 2. 45. The best account of the Palikoi is that by L. Bloch 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1281—1295. 

5 Apollod. 1. 3. 4, Tzetz. iz Lyk. Al. 78. 6 Strab. 472. 

7 Diod. s. 49, cp. interp. Serv. 27 Verg. Aen. 3. 111. 

8 The Korybantes were sons of Kronos and Rhea (Strab. 472 ёт: дё Kpövov rıves < xal 
'"Péas: the last two words have been expelled by rovs Kopíflavras repeated from the line 
below. Ср. schol. Aristoph. Lys. 558 7sa» бё тӯѕ ‘Péas raides=Souid. s.v. KopUflavres), 
sons of Apollon and Rhytia (Pherekyd. ap. Strab. 472: see Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 127), 
sons of Helios and Athena (a Rhodian version af. Strab. 472), sons of Sokos and Kombe 
(Nonn. Dion. 13. 135 ff.). Korybas was the son of Kore without a father (interp. Serv. 
in Verg. Aen. 3. 111). 
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Korybantes as the first men, who had sprung from the ground in the 
shape of trees’. It all comes to the same thing. The Korybantes 
were akin to the great mountain-goddess or earth-mother, whom 
they served with wild enthusiastic rites. Their name, if I am not 
mistaken, is derived from *horybé the Macedonian form of koryphe, 
“a mountain-peak, and means the ‘Peak ’-men?. In Roman times, 
if not earlier, the Korybantes were connected with Mount Olympos. 
According to Clement of Alexandreia’, they were three brothers, 
two of whom slew the third, wrapped his head in a crimson cloak‘, 
decked it with a wreath and buried it, bearing it on a bronze shield 
to the foot of Olympos, Bloodshed and burial were the essential 
features of their mysteries’. The priests of the mystics, who were 
known as Axakéoteléstai® or ‘initiates of the Kings’, forbade wild 
celery (sé/zzoz) with its roots to be placed on the table, believing 
it to be sprung from the blood of the slain Korybas*. Further, 
these Korybantes— says Clement—were called Kabeiroi ; and the 
story told of them was that the two fratricides took up the basket 
containing the member of Dionysos and brought it to Etruria’, 
where they lived in exile teaching the Etruscans to worship the 


1 Frag. adesp. 84 Bergk* (33 Hiller), 6f. af. Hippol. ref. haeres. 5. 7 р. 97 Miller 9 
Ppi-yiot Kopífavres, | ods “AXcos mpwrous ётєїдєў Öevöpopveis ávaBXaaróvras. Cp. Nonn. 
Dion. 14. 25 f. Vayevées KopiBavres öunAvöes, av more ‘Pelny | ёк xPovds auroreAeoros 
aveßAdornoe yeveöAn. 

2 Dr Giles, whom I consulted on the matter, writes (July 15, ıgır): Kopófavres 
‘might as you say be Macedonian. The formation is odd. It looks like a participle 
from xopí$ag—not kopvdaw—if, as Hoffmann argues, Macedonian was a kind of Aeolic.’ 

A. F. Pott in the Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 1858 vii. 241 ff. derived 
Kop/Bavres from xopvd}, ‘crown of the head,’ and rendered the word: ‘im wirbel sich 
drehend,’ ‘taumelnd,’ ‘in orbem saltantes’ (cp. Köpßas, kópBes). He is followed by 
О. Immisch in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1607. Gruppe too (Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 257 n. 12, 
р. 899 n. т) favours the connexion of Kopößas with kopvpn, but appears to interpret the 
name of a ‘ peaked’ head-dress. He compares the alternative form Kúpßas (Soph. frag. 
778 Nauck?, Kallim. 4. Zeus 46, Lyk. Al. 78, Strab. 472, Orph. A. Koryd. 39. 2, Nonn. 
Dion. 14. 35, Souid. s.v. KópBas, Hesych. s.v. Köpßavres, et. mag. р. 547, 39 ff.) with 
kupßacla (used of а cock's crest, the upright tiara of the Persian king, the conical cap of 
the Salii, etc.: see Stephanus hes. Gr. Ling. iv. 2137 A—C). 

3 Clem. Al. profr. 2. 19. 1—4 р. 15, 1 ff. Stáhlin. Ср. the abbreviated accounts in 
Arnob. adv. nat. 5. 19, Firm. Mat. тг. 

3 So the Korybantes found the infant Bacchos, left as a horned child among the rocks, 
торфурёф кєкаћуџџиёуоу olvom: тётће (Nonn. Dion. 13. 139). 

5 Orph. 2. Koryb. 39. 6 polviov, aiuax0£vra kaavyvijrov bro ducer. 

$ Hesych. dvakroreXevral (leg. ávakroreMarat)* ol ras reXevràs (leg. reXeràs) Emıre- 
Aodvres rv lepav (? leg. ràv Kaßelpwv or r@v lepav <dvdxrwv >). 

7 Orph. 4. Koryd. 39. 1 Вас:Хўа ueyırrov, 5 ракта. On the" Avaxes, 'Avaxol," Avakres 
see О. Jessen in Pauly-Wissowa Aea/- Ez. i. 2033 f., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 718 Е. 

8 The wreath of sé\wov worn by the Nemean and Isthmian victors perhaps originally 
marked them out as re-incarnations of the dead—a point to which I must return. 

® See further Roscher Lex. Ayta. ii. 1621 f. 
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basket and its contents, Note that the dead Kabeiros is here 
termed Dionysos and that a portion of him is kept in a basket 
to serve as a nucleus of fresh life. 

Firmicus Maternus adds that the slain brother ‘consecrated 
beneath the roots of Mount Olympos’ was ‘the Kabeiros to whom 
the inhabitants of Thessalonike used to make supplication with 
blood-stained mouth and blood-stained hands?’ This Kabeiros 
is known to us from coins (figs. 77, 78)? as a young man with a 


Fig. 79. 


large ring or rings round his throat, who holds a species of double- 
axe and a r4ytón or drinking-horn. The 7/y£óz ends in the forepart 
of a goat‘—a fact which leads us to conjecture that it was a cornu 
copiae, like the horn of Amaltheia*. Indeed, a horn or horns must 
have been part of the ritual furniture of the cult; for some coins 
show the Kabeiros with a horn apparently planted in the ground 
beside him (fig. 79)5, others with a horn erect on a base to the right 
and a flaming altar to the left (fig. 80)’, others again with a pair of 
horns set in bases on either hand (fig. 81). The double-axe, the 


! When the usurper Amphitres was besieging the sons of Leodamas at Assesos, 
ádtkvoüvrat veavlakoı, Térrys kal "Ovvgs, ёк Ppuyias, lepa Exovres Kaßelpwv Ev klaret 
кєкаћуриёра, taught the people their rites and helped them to rout the besiegers : see 
Nikol. Damask. frag. 54 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 388 f. Miiller). 

2 Firm. Mat. 11. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia etc. p. 113 fig., pp. tt4, 121 f., Hunter Cat. 
Coins 1. 368f., 373 f., pl. 25, 5; Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2534 fig. 1, Daremberg-Saglio 
Dict. Ant. i. 770 fig. 911 (Nero as Kabeiros). 

* T. Panofka Die griechischen Trinkhörner und ihre Verzierungen Berlin 1851 p. t 
pl. 1, 2. 

5 On the horn of plenty held, not only by Amaltheia, but also by Hades, Ge, the 
chthonian Hermes, the Horai, the Hesperides, the Naiades, river-gods, Eniautos, the 
Agathos Daimon, Tyche, Sosipolis, etc., see К. Wernicke in Pauly- Wissowa Zeal-Ene. 
i. 1721 ff. 

$ Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia etc. p. 114 no. 54. Cp. Hunter Cat. Coins i. 375 
Gordianus iii. 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia etc. p. 123 Maximinus, p. 125 Gordianus iii, 
p. 129 Salonina, Hunter Cat. Coins i. 374 Maximus, Ant. Münz. Berlin Paeonia etc. 
ii. 152 Maximinus fig.. 154 Gordianus iii. I figure an uncatalogued specimen (Iulia 
Mamaea) in the British Museum. 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia etc. p. 121 Caracalla, Hunter Cat. Coins i. 373 
Elagabalus, Art. Afünz. Berlin Paeonia etc. ii. 152 f. Maximinus. 
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horns, the goat, the feast of raw flesh, all suggest a religious con- 
text resembling that of the Cretan Kouretes. 


Fig. 80. Fig. 81. 


Elsewhere too the Kabeiroi were marked by the same character- 
istics. One of Strabon's sources, after identifying the Korybantes, 
children of Zeus by Kalliope, with the Kabeiroi, states that the 
latter departed to Samothrace, previously called Melite, and adds 
that their doings were of a mystical nature. The names borne by 
the Samothracian Kabeiroi—Axieros, Axiokersa, Axiokersos— 
are probably to be connected with a word for ‘axe’, Ап amulet 
found at Vindonissa (Windisch) represents the head of a double- 
axe or hammer inscribed with these three names reduced in each 
case to the significant abbreviation AXI (fig. 82). The initiates 
wore purple waist-bands* and rings of iron 
and gold’. Statius definitely compares 
the sacred dances of the Samothracians 
to those of the Kouretes* A relief of 
imperial date from Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
now at Berlin (fig. 83)", shows three youths 
advancing side by side: they have bushy 
hair, a thick ring round the neck, a loin- 
cloth about the waist, and a heavy double- 
axe or hammer resting on the right 
shoulder ; part of a fourth youth is visible beside them. О. Kern 


! Strab. 472. See further R. Pettazzoni *Le origini dei Kabiri nelle isole del mar 
tracio’ in the Memorie della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Classe di Scienze Morali, Sto- 
riche e Filologiche. Serie Quinta. Roma 1909 xii. 635 ff. summarised by R. Wünsch in 
the Archiv f. Rel. 1911 xiv. 575f. 

* So at least I have argued in the Transactions of the Third International Congress 
Jor the History of Religions Oxford 1908 ii. 194, infra ch. ii 8 3 (c) i (o). 

$ Orelli /nser. Lat. sel. no. 440, Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 742, Daremberg-Saglio Dict. 
Ant. i. 759 fig. goo. Besides the threefold Axı (= Axierus, Axiocersa, Axtocersus) the 
amulet is inscribed САЅМ (= Casmilus) and, in scattered letters, yrieia (Tyler): 
T. Mommsen in the Mittheilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Zürich 1854 x. 118 
no. 30 says: ‘vide ne lusus magis quam fraus subsit huic Cabirorum enumerationi.’ 

* Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 917 cod. Paris. 

5 Lucr. б. 1044, Plin. nat. hist. 33. 23, Isid. orig. 19. 32. 5. 

ê Stat. Ach. т. 831 f. (2. 157f.). 

7 Ant. Skulpt. Berlin p. 386f. no. 953, inscribed ...... s Pirovpevos and аттас. 


Fig. 82. ' 
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in 1900 recognised these youths as the Kabeiroi wearing their 
Samothracian rings: their loin-cloths too are clearly the Samo- 
thracian bands. Kern further adduced another relief, which he had 

m - seen in 1893 at Uziimli, a village near Mag- 
ji ae nesia on the Maiandros: this represented 
four nude males, each carrying a hammer 
on the right shoulder and moving to the 
left, led by a fifth, draped and hammerless!. 
A. Conze? and О. Puchstein? have made it 
probable that yet another Kabeiros swing- 
ing a double-axe or hammer is to be seen 
in the nude bearded god attacking a 
bovine giant on the southern frieze of the 
great Pergamene altar‘: At Pergamon, as 
Puchstein observes, the Kabeiroi were said 
to have witnessed the birth of Zeus*. Their 
general resemblance to the Cretan Kouretes 
is, in fact, beyond dispute; and we are free to contend that in 
the district of Olympos the Korybantes and Kabeiroi were es- 
sentially Curetic. 

Their cult was flourishing in the third Christian century. 
Cyprian, bishop of Antioch, was as a youth of fifteen initiated 
for forty days on Mount Olympos by seven hierophants into 
certain obscure mysteries’. In this home of the gods he was 
taught the meaning of musical notes and sounds. He had a vision 
of ‘tree-trunks and‘ herbs of divine potency. He witnessed the 


Fig. 83. 


1 О. Kern in the Strena Helbigiana Lipsiae 1900 p. 158f. Не cp. the coins of 
Thessalonike, a bronze at Rumeli-Hissar, and the frieze of the Pergamene altar. 

2 A. Conze in the Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin 1881 p. 275. 

з О. Puchstein 22. 1889 р. 330 f. 

4 Pergamon iii. 2. 20 f. fig. 1, 148 f., pl. 3, Dre Skulpturen des Pergamon- Museums in 
Photographien Berlin 1903 pl. 7, Overbeck Gr. Plaszikt ii. 277. 

5 Corp. inscr. Gr. ii no. 3538, 17 f., Znfra Append. B Mysia. 

6 Acta Sanctorum edd. Bolland. Septembris vii. 222 (* Confessio S. Cypriani? 1—2) 
éyevounv kal Ev тф 'OXvymrlp бре, тё» Bev ws Xéyovow оїктттріф, kal euvjOnv Txovs 
бшм» (leg. ólav) kal үбфо» dujynow. eldov éke? $avráfovra mpéuva xal тба$ 
évepyety бокойтаз ÜcQv Emiokomatis. eldov éke? pv diadoxds, mvevudrwv ÜmaNAacaóvruv, 
kai TjuepQv д:афорӧттта ró тои evepyeav évavrlov avviarauévav. eldov ёкєї xopoùs 
darubvwv buvobvrwv kal dAwy wodenotvTww кай Erepwv éveüpevóvrav, árardvrov, avyxcóvrav, 
kal éxdorov Ücoü kal Өєйз Edeaodunv ёкєї Ti» pddayya, melvas айтбб: їрёраѕ reacapá- 
kota’ ОтбӨє» ws ёк BaciNelow ámooréANovrat Tà mvevmara, Evepyeiv ёкастор abrQv év 
TH yn kal év пёс: rois Overt. Kal Earrobumv ákpóópva pdvov pera Stow HAlov, kal бї 
av ёт, érav mevrexaldeka Envobumv rijv ékdarov attra Evkpyerav urd TOv ёттӣ lepopavràv- 
Ма» yap ol émol yovets Ermwevöbv pe ervyvavar rà yhs, aépos каї Oaddoons, ov uóvov Tà 
kara фбс, dÜopüs kal yevécews тоё» kal mpéuvaw kal coudrwr (leg. cwudrwv), АФ 
kal —Tàs- Ev müciw avrois évepyelas, ds © dpxwv той alvos rovrov ёрєтбтосєр, 
Evavrıobuevos mpös THY TOU Oeod õiarómwow. 
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succession of seasons and the difference of days, the changing 
spirits that caused the former and the opposing influences that 
determined the latter. He beheld choruses of datmones chanting, 
warring, lying in ambush, deceiving and confounding each other. 
He saw too the phalanx of each several god and goddess. After 
sundown he fed on fruits (not meat). And, generally speaking, he 
was initiated into the decay and birth of herbs, trees, and bodies. 
It is altogether a singular recital, but we can hardly be wrong in 
supposing that these were puberty-rites, Corybantic or Cabiric in 
character’. 

It would seem, then, that from first to last certain orgiastic 
quasi-Dionysiac elements appear in the cults of Olympos, and 
it is highly probable that throughout the worship of Zeus was 
affected by them. In early days the Muses were to Zeus what 
the mountain-roaming Maenads were to Dionysos. This explains 
Hesychios’ statement that the Macedonians called the Muses 
thourides*—a name elsewhere given to the Maenads* Eustathios’ 
assertion that the Muses, like the Maenads, were nurses to Diony- 
sos‘ may be a Byzantine blunder?; but the very possibility of such 
blundering proves the similarity of Muse and Maenad. At Dodona‘, 


1 L. Preller in Philologus 1846 i. 349 ff. argues that the reference is to Orphic rites in 
the neighbourhood of Olympos. Orphic admixture is indeed likely enough. Orpheus, him- 
self the son of one of the Muses, played for them on Olympos (Eur. Bacch. 560 ff.), there 
taught Midas (Konon zarr. 1), and there according to many met his death (Hyg. poet. 
‘astr. 2. т) and was buried (Anh. Pal. т. 9. 1 f. Damagetos, cp. Apollod. 1. 3. 2): see 
further О. Gruppe in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1082 f. L. Heuzey—H. Daumet Mission 
Archéologique de Macédoine Paris 1876 Texte p. 270f. identify Orpheus’ tomb with a 
tumulus near the village of Aaritza. 

2 Hesych. бойрбє$* vinpat. posat. Maxedéves. 

3 О. Hoffmann Die Makedonen, Gottingen 1906 p. 97 n. 132 argues that Oovpides is a 
Thessalian or Macedonian form of ewplöes (Hesych. Oewplóes: al тєрї тӧу Acdvucov 
Báxxa:, cp. Nonn. Dior. 9. 261 and probably Soph. frag. 698 Nauck? af. Athen. 592 в). 

+ Eustath. 2» Od. p. 1816, 4 ff. Aé-youra: д, pact, kal Модса: Acovicov трофоі, vóua: 
Tiwés oboa kal айта, ws kal mapa Avkóppovi edpnrau. 

5 Yet Dionysos was often associated with the Muses: see Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 
pp. 76 n. 9, 213 f., 245 n. 6, 743 n. 3, 829 n. 3, 1427 n. 7, 1435 n. I. 

$.Six nymphs of Dodona, identified with the Hyades and named Kisseis, Nysa, 
Erato, Eriphia, Bromie, Polyhymno, or Arsinoe, Ambrosie, Bromie, Kisseis, Koronis, 
were by some apparently regarded as the nurses of Zeus (Hyg. fab. 182), though others 
explained that Zeus had given them Dionysos to tend (Pherekyd. frag. 46 (Frag. hist. 
Gr. i. 84 Müller) ag. schol. ZZ. 18. 486, Myth. Vat. 1. 120, a/i?.). See Gruppe Gr. 
Myth. Rel. p. 825 n. 4: * Die Hyaden sind Erzieherinnen des Bakchos... ; in verschollenen 
dodonaiischen Legenden vielleicht auch des Zeus, wie ihre Gleichsetzung init den Dodo- 
nides...und der N. der Hyade Dione nahelegen.’ 

Strab. 329 relates on the authority of Souidas the historian (=Kineas /raz. 3 (Frag. 
hist. Gr. ii. 463 Müller)) that the cult of the Dodonaean Zeus came originally from the 
Pelasgian district about Skotoussa, that most of the women of Skotoussa followed along 
with it, and that the priestesses of Dodona were descended from them. i 
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at Tegea!, at Megalopolis?, on Mount Ide near Gortyna’, on Mount 
Ide in Phrygia‘, on Mount Arkton near Kyzikos*, Zeus had his 
troop of nursing nymphs: Why not on the slopes of Mount 
Olympos? In late times the Dionysiac connexion was intensified. 
Korybantes and Kabeiroi came to the fore; and certain shrewd 
persons recorded their conviction that the original Kabeiroi had 
been two in number—Zeus the elder and Dionysos the younger® 


1 The altar of Athena "Аа at Tegea, made by Melampous, was decorated with 
figures of Rhea and the nymph Oinoe holding the infant Zeus, flanked by two groups— 
Glauke, Neda, Theisoa, Anthrakia on the one side; Ide, Hagno, Alkinoe, Phrixa on the 
other. Near it were statues of the Muses and Mnemosyne (Paus. 8. 47. 3). 

2 In the precinct of the Great Goddesses at Megalopolis on a table set before Herakles 
the Idaean Daktylos were represented not only two Horai, Pan, and Apollon, but also 
Neda holding the infant Zeus, Anthrakia another Arcadian nymph with a torch, Hagno 
with Aydria and phidle, Anchiroe and Myrtoessa with Aydriai from which water was 
flowing. Within the same precinct was a temple of Zeus Philios. The statue, by 
Polykleitos of Argos, represented Zeus in the guise of Dionysos: he was shod with 
buskins, and held a cup in one hand, a 74j/zsos with an eagle perched upon it in the other 
(Paus. 8. 31. 4). 

3 Et. mag. p. 227, 39f. Teparoriddes: ob rw viudat xadoivrar év l'opróvg rífjs Kphrns, 
ёт. ròv Ala rpépovoa éyépaipov. Ср. 20. р. 227, 44f. Tepaicriov: xwplov ris "Apkaölas, 
тард TÒ yépas: ёт: rludv ёст: dia TÒ ёкєї röv Ala omapyarwOjvat, An inscription found at 
Phaleron records a dedication 'Eeríg, Kngic|g, Атол: | Поб, Anroi, | "Артешбг 
Aox|ía, '"INeidvla, "Axlek@y, Kaddlepéy, Tepausr|ais Nuupat|s yeveOAllacs, ‘Payot (B. Staes 
in the "EQ. 'Apx. 1909 p. 244 ff. fig. 1, Svoronos A¢h. Nationalmus. р. 493 ff. pls. 181 f.). 

Helike and Kynosoura, two Cretan nymphs, nursed the infant Zeus. He, when 
pursued by Kronos, changed them into bears and himself into a snake. Hence the 
constellations Ursa Maior, Ursa Minor, and Serpens (schol. Q. Od. 5. 272, schol. Arat. 
haen. 46, alib.: see Roscher Lex. Afyth. i. 1985, ii. 1706). Arat. phaen. 26 ff. and 
Aglaosthenes Maxiaca frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 293 Müller) af. pseudo-Eratosth. 
catast. 2, Нур. poet. astr. 2. 2, schol. Caes. Germ. Aratea р. 382, 9 ff. Eyssenhardt 
connect both Helike and Kynosoura with the Cretan Ide. 

Melisseus or Melissos, king of Crete, was father of the nymphs Adrasteia and Ide 
(Apollod. 1. 1. 6, Zenob. 2. 48, Orph. frag. 109 Abel ар. Herm. ir Plat. Phaedr. р. 148, 
cp. Plout. syzzp. 3. 9. 2, and Hyg. fad. 182 Idothea Amalthea Adrastea), or Adrasteia 
and Kynosoura (schol. Eur. Rhes. 342), or Amaltheia and Melissa (Didymos ap. Lact. div. 
inst. 1. 22), who reared the new-born Zeus on the milk of a goat accustomed to bearing 
twins (Parmeniskos af. Hyg. poet. astr. 2, 13). 

4 Charax frag. af. (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 637 Müller) 22. Steph. Byz. s.vv. 'Aüpáorea 
and “Іду connects Melissos, Adrasteia and Ide with the Phrygian Mt Ide: cp. Ap. Rhod. 
3. 133 ff., Diod. 17. 7, Plout. de fluv. 13. 3, and see further Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 104. 

5 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 936 (cp. 1. 941 cod. Paris.) “Apxrov (leg. " Apxrwy dpos)...émevd} 
pact Tas трофойѕ той Ards xe? StarpiBovaas els &pkrovs weraBdnO рал. 

F. W. Hasluck Cyzicus Cambridge 1910 p. 221 in this connexion remarks that both 
Adrasteia (Ap. Rhod. 1. 1116 weölov Nyrhiov ’Aöpnorelns) and Kynosoura (Corp. inscr. 
Gr. ii no. 3679, 5 a society of Bdxxoı Kuvocovpeira: at Kyzikos) appear to have been local 
goddesses. See also Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 942 n. 8. 

6 Schol. Ap. Rhod. т. 917 cod. Paris. of 5 фас: úo mpérepor elva robs Kaßelpovs, Ala 
re mpeoßbrepov kal Auövvoov vewrepov. So also e£. mag. p. 482, 31 fi, et. Gud. p. 289, 
25 ff. Ср. the notion that Dionysos, a king of Asia, was the son of Kabeiros (Cic. de zat. 
deor. 3. 58, Ampel. 9. 11, Lyd. de mens. 4. 51 p. 107, 9f. Wünsch). The Dionysiac 
character of the Kabeiros e.g. at Thebes is well attested (Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2536 ff. ). 
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If the Zeus worshipped at Dion was thus Dionysiac in character, 
akin to the Phrygian Zeus Saddztos', we can understand why he 
has the snake as his attribute (fig. 84)?: the slain 
Korybas became a snake’, and snakes were all- 
important in the mysteries of Sabdzios‘. Twelve 
miles south of Dion was a town, which the Tabula 
Peutingeriana calls Sabatium'®, Le. Sabdzion, а 
cult-centre of Sabazios®. it may even be sug- 
gested that the monastery of Saint Dionysios, 
from which starts the modern counterpart of the 
ancient procession to the altar of Zeus’, has in the name of its 
patron saint preserved a last echo of the Dionysiac cult. 

Whether these Dionysiac traits in the worship of Zeus were 
original and essential, or whether they are to be explained as 
merely the result of contamination with an alien cult, is a large 
problem that still awaits solution. It will be convenient to deal 
with it, not at the present stage of our argument, @ propos of 
Olympos, but in a later chapter, when we shall be taking a more 
comprehensive survey of the relation of Zeus to Dionysos. 


(c) Development in the meaning of Olympos. 
Zeus Olympios. 


In the Homeric, the Hesiodic, and the Orphic poems Olympos, 
the seat of the gods, is to be identified with the Macedonian moun- 
tain; and the same identification holds good for the Alexandrine 
epic of Apollonios Rhodios®. The poet of the Odyssey describes 
Olympos in a passage of surpassing beauty: 


1 Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 232 ff. 

* Rasche Zex. Num. iii. 350 and Suppl. ii. 607 records a small copper of Gallienus 
with Zeus standing between two snakes. The specimen figured is in the Leake collection 
(W. M. Leake Mumismata Hellenica London 1856 European Greece р. 46 Gallienus). 

3 Orph. 4. Koryb. 7 f. Anots ds уушитси EvhANafas 0éuas Ayvöv, | Onpörumov Өёшєроѕ 
poppy Svopepoto Öpakovros. 

4 Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 252 ff. 

5 К. C. de Scheyb Tabula Jtineraria Peutingeriana Lipsiae 1824 segm. 7b, 
К. Miller Weltkarte des Castorius genannt die Peutinger'sche Tafel Ravensburg 1888 
зерт. 8, 1. 

6 L. Heuzey Le Mont Olympe et l’ Acarnanie Paris 1860 p. 100. 7 Supra p. 103. 

3 The evidence is collected and considered by Mackrodt in Roscher Lex. J/jth. iii. 
849 ff. He holds that only in two Homeric passages (77. 8. 18—27 and Od. 6. 41—46) 
does the later conception of "OAuuros as ‘heaven’ or ‘sky’ occur. But, to my thinking, 
even in these passages the mountain is meant. In 77. 8. 18 ff. Zeus boasts that if he let 
down a golden rope from heaven and all the other gods and goddesses hung on to it, they 
could not pull him down from heaven /o ¿ke plain, but he could pull them up, land and 
sea and all, bind the rope about a peak of Olympos and let them dangle there. Whatever 


C. 8 
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So spake bright-eyed Athena and withdrew 

To Olympos, where men say the gods’ sure seat 
Stands firm for evér: neither wind can shake, 
Nor rain can wet, nor snow come nigh the same. 
Cloudless the brilliance that is there outspread 
And white the glitter that is over all. 

Therein blest gods have joyance all their days’. 


This is the literary echo of the folk-belief that attributed a windless, 
cloudless azthér to the mountain-top?. Homeric and Hesiodic poetry 
spoke of ‘the palace of Zeus,’ sometimes ‘the palace of Zeus with 
its floor of bronze, as built by Hephaistos upon Olympos*. And 
here too we may detect the creed of the country-side. For 
L. Heuzey, writing in 1860 of the villagers from the neighbour- 
hood of Olympos, says‘: * If you tell them that you have ascended 
the highest peaks, they always ask—“ Well, what did you find 
there?" Some of them described me a mysterious palace adorned 
with columns of white marble, adding that these had been seen long 
ago by a shepherd, but that they would not be seen now-a-days. 
Others spoke to me of a huge circus in which the ancients held 
their games. The Klephts too have always attributed marvellous 
virtues to the fresh air of Olympos, its snows, and its icy mountain- 
springs. It figures in their songs as a paradise, whither they go 
to recover from the contests of the plain below: here the body 
gets stronger, wounds heal themselves, and limbs grow lithe for 
fresh fighting. Throughout the rest of Greece a magic potency 
attaches to the following words: 

From Olympos, the summit, 

From the three peaks of Heaven, 

Where are the Fates of Fates, 


May my own Fate 
Hearken and соте!” 


may be the precise picture here intended, the phrases weölovde and тєрї plov OvAvpmoto 
surely prove that the poet is contrasting the gods on the plain with Zeus on the mountain. 
As to Od. 6. 41ff., cited on p. 114, the absence of wind, rain, snow, and cloud, there 
described as characteristic of Olympos, agrees well with Greek beliefs about the mountain- 
top (supra p. 1o2f.), while the presence of ‘bright sky? and ‘ white glitter’ is no less suitable ; 
indeed alyAy recalls alyMjecs, which Mackrodt takes to be an epithet of the earthly 
mountain in Z. т. 532, 13. 243, Od. 20. 103. 

1 Od. 6. 41 ff. 2 Supra p. tor ff. 

3 Л.т. 425 f., 531 ff., 566 ff., 11. 75 ff., 20. 4 ff., 21. 438, 505, Hes. sc. Her. 471. 

4 L. Heuzey Ze Mont Olympe et l’Acarnanie Paris 1860 p. 138f., N. С. Polites 
llapaóóces Athens 1904 i. 97 no. 173, ii. 777. My friend Mr A. J. B. Wace, when at 
Salonika, was told by a man from the neighbourhood of Olympos that somewhere on the 
mountain there are said to be the remains of a temple with columns. 

5 Amd rov "OAuumov тд» kópvuBov, | rà тріа @кра тод Ovpavod, | ётоу al Морт: rar 
Mov, | kal ў ¿ôch pov Molpa | As arovoy xal às dp! В. Schmidt Das Volksleben 
der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 219 n. І would read IIràv for ”Атд röv, т’ odpavod for той 
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By the fourth, and even by the fifth, century before our era the 
word Ólympos had acquired a further significance. It meant no 
longer the mere mountain, but the ‘sky’ above it. Thus Sophokles 
in his Aztzgone makes Kreon, when at Thebes, swear ‘by yon 
Olympos!', and Euripides in his Andromeda makes the heroine 
apostrophise Night as follows: | 


О holy Night, 

How long the course thou drivest, 
Charioting the starry ridges 

Of holy atthér 

Through dread Olympos?. 


Both poets contrast Olympos in the sense of ‘sky’ with ‘earth? 
The same usage is found in prose. The author of the Platonic 
Epinomis speaks of the visible heaven as ‘the Zdsmos or Olympos 
or sky, whichever you choose to call it‘, while the author of the 
Aristotelian treatise Oz the Universe declares that God ' being pure 
has his station above in a pure place, even that which we truly 
name ourands, since it is the “ boundary” (kóros) of things “above” 
(ано), and Olympos as “wholly-shining” (Aolo-Jampes) and separate 
from all such darkness and disorderly movement as arises among 
us by means of storm and stress of winds’ 

The change in meaning from Olympos the ‘mountain’ to 
Olympos the ‘sky’ would readily follow from the belief that the 
mountain rose into the az/Zér. And for the prevalence of this 
belief there is abundant evidence’. It is even probable that in 
ancient days the inhabitants of the district actually spoke of the 


Ovpavod, Motpa for Моіра. N. С. Polites MeAern ёті то? Blov тё» Newrépoy "EAANVWV 
Athens 1874 ii. 228 gives к h for kal 7. J. С. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 p. 128 prints the third line as Sov 7 Molpaıs rv 
Moipév. He justly draws attention to the ancient word xópvufor, citing variants with 
KóNvuBov (a dialect form, or else a corruption due to assonance with “ONvurov) and 
Köpo:Bov (for which he proposes xópvBor). The word kópvufos is akin to корифў, which 
was used of Olympos (e.g. //. т. 499, Aristoph. 2b. 270) and gave rise to its KoptSavres 
(supra p. 107). | 

1 Soph. Ant. 758, cp. Ai. 1389. 2 Eur. Andromeda frag. 114 Nauck?. 

3 Soph. О. C. 1653 f., Rhizotomi frag. 492 Nauck?; Eur. Phoen. 1184. 

4 Plat. epznont. 977 B. 

5 Aristot. de muudo 6. 400a 6ff. This impossible derivation of "ОЛуџтоѕ from 
0Xo-Aajurís is given also by Рош. a5. Stob. ec. 1. 22. 2 p. 198, 11 f. Wachsmuth, e. 
mag. p. 623, 8f., et. Gud. p. 426, 25f., schol. D. Z. т. 18, Eustath. zz //. pp. 38, 38, 694, 
51f., 7n Od. p. 1389, 57 f., Io. Diak. in Bandin. azed. p. 155 and Psell. ofusc. р. 171 
(both cited by Boissonade in Stephanus 7%es. Gr. Ling. v. 1902 c), Serv. in Verg. fen. 
4 268; from öAö-Aaumos by Eustath. zm //. p. 27, 34ff., Tzetz. exeg. in 17. p. 81, 26 f. 
Hermann, Priscian. fart. p. 507, 10ff. Keil; from dos Aaumpós by interp. Serv. zw 
Verg. den. 4. 268, 10. 1. It was revived by С. Curtius Grundzüge der gri 
Etymologie? Leipzig 1875 p. 266. 

9 Supra p. ror f. 
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summit of Mount Olympos as ‘heaven!’ Modern peasants call it 
‘the three peaks of Heaven?’ And a primitive notion that has 
left traces of itself in almost every country of Europe regards 

a mountain as the natural abode of souls? 
Mount Ide in the Troad, which also bore the name of Olympos’, 
` was likewise supposed to rise into the azthér. Aischylos in his 

Niobe mentions Tantalos and his family as— 

| near akin to gods 
And nigh to Zen, men who on Ide’s height 


Have built an altar of Ancestral Zeus 
In atthér and still vaunt the blood divine®. 


7 Se 
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Zeus was worshipped under the title Oljapios not only at the 
foot of the Macedonian Mount Olympos‘, at Pisa near the Elean 
Olympos’, and on the slopes of the Mysian Olympos’, but also far 


! Solin. 8. 5 primum excellenti vertice tantus attollitur, ut summa eius caelum accolae 
vocent, Lact. Plac. zz Stat. Theb. 3. 262 Olympi ardua. quod caelum dixere ideo, quia 
apex eius omnibus invisibilis est, Eustath. 22 Od. p. 1550, 51 f. 
ol бё rahatol pasl каї érovpáviov kakelodaı тїр той Makebovikob 
'OXóuzov корифђи. The combination of oópavós and "OAupmos 
occurs in Z7. 1. 497, 5. 750, 8. 394, 16. 364, 19. 128. 

? Supra p. 114. 

5 The latest (1912) article on the subject is E. Mogk 
' Bergkult! in Hoops Aeallex. p. 255 f. 

4 Supra p. тоо n. 8. 5 Aisch. Niobe frag. 162 Nauck?. 

$ Supra p. 102 n. 4. 

7 As lord of Olympia and patron of the famous Olympian 
games (Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 844). 

8 Mnaseas frag. зо (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 154 Müller) ар. schol. 77. 20. 234. A copper 
coin of Prousa ad Olympum (at Berlin), struck in the reign of Commodus, has for its 
reverse type a bearded god reclining on the Mysian Olympos (fig. 85). He has a mantle 
wrapped about his legs, and his left arm rests on the rock. Trees and a gorge with a 


Fig. 85. 
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and wide throughout the Greek area (fig. 86)', even where there 
was no mountain with which his cult could be associated’. 


$5. The Mountain-cults of Zeus. 


"M (a) Chronological Development of the Mountain-cults. 


The mountain-cults of, Zeus may be grouped roughly in chrono- 
logical order according as they centred round (1) a simple altar, 
(2) an altar with a statue of the god, (3) an altar with a statue 
enclosed in a temple’. 

Examples of the earliest type occur in several Greek myths. 
Deukalion, for instance, according to one version of his legend, was 
borne safely over the waters of the flood to a mountain-height above 
Argos and in gratitude for his escape built upon it an altar to Zeus 
Aphésios’, Althaimenes, who fled from Crete to Rhodes lest he 
should unwittingly become the slayer of his father Katreus, put in 
to shore at a place which in memory of his former home he named 
Kretenia: on climbing Mount Atabyrion he got a distant view of 
Crete and, thinking still of Cretan cults, there set up an altar to 
Zeus Atabjrios’. Herakles, after sacking Oichalia and carrying off 
Iole the daughter of king Eurytos, went to Mount Kenaion the 
north-western promontory of Euboia, and there dedicated altars 
and a leafy precinct to Zeus Pafröios®. On Mount Helikon, near 
the spring Hippokrene, Zeus Zelikönios had an altar, round which 
the Muses were believed to dance’. On the peak of Mount Ide 
called Gargaros there was ап altar and a precinct of Zeus /daios, 
where Hektor was wont to sacrifice’. Mount Arachnaion in Argolis 
had altars of Zeus and Hera* The singular ritual of Mount 
river flowing to the right show the nature of the mountain-side. This god has been 
taken to be Zeus (Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus рр. 135, 161, Münztaf. 2, 16, Müller- 
Wieseler-Wernicke Az. Denkm. i. 89 pl. 9, 5, Class. Rev. 1904 xviii. 80). But Imhoof- 


Blumer Gr. Afiinzen p. 82 f. no. 144 pl. 6, 16 regards him as the mountain-god Olympos. 
Infrap. 124. Another coin of thesame town has a seated Zeus inscribed M POY CAEIC 
AIA ОЛҮМПІОМ (Head Hist. num? p. 444). 

 Juser. Gr. ins. iii Suppl. no. 1345 (a rock-cut inscription of the third century в.с. 
in the precinct of Artemidoros at Thera: see Е. Hiller von Gaertringen Die Zzse/ Thera 
Berlin 1904 iii. 89 ff.) Ad "Олут. | derdv бутет? Ads ayyedov ’Apreuldwpos | advaou rode 
elge kal á&avárouw Өєоїсі. | apbirn, abdvaroı kal dyhpaot devaol re | Bwuol, doors iepevs 
Téuevos ктїтєў ’Aprenlöwpos. 

2 See the list given in Roscher Zex. Afyth. iii. 840—847, cp. Farnell Cuts of Gr. 
States i. 155 f. 

3 The evidence is collected in Append. B, where the arrangement of it is topo- 
graphical. 

4 76. Phliasia. 5 /5. Khodes. 6 7b. Euboia. 

7 75. Boiotia. 8 7b. Troas. , 9 16. Argolis. 
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Kithairon, which will claim our attention later, involved the erection 
on the mountain-top of temporary wooden altars destined for the 
bonfires of Zeus Kithairénios'. High up on the Cretan Mount Ide 
was a permanent rock-cut altar of Zeus /daios*. Thus with some 
variety of^detail, according to local circumstances, the primitive 
cult of Zeus required an altar on the summit or as near it as 
might be. Л 
Even where that cult was celebrated 


On a tall mountain, citied to the top, 
Crowded with culture ! 


hieratic conservatism was apt to maintain the open-air altar. A 
case in point is furnished by Pergamon. The Akropolis of that 
marvellous city crowns a hill that rises a thousand feet above sea- 
level and commands a view of unequalled beauty over the valleys 
of Teuthrania. Thanks to the excavations begun by A. Conze and 
K. Humann on behalf of the Prussian government in 1878, a fairly 
accurate picture may be drawn of Pergamon in its glory, as it was 
when Pliny called it ‘by far the most famous town in the province 
of Asia?’ The silhouette of the city seen from below against the 
sunrise (pl. x)* shows the sky-line cut by two magnificent temples. 
In the centre rises the Doric fane of Athena Polias or Nikephéros, 
a building of greyish trachyte, flanked on its northern and eastern 
sides by a two-storeyed s/oé or ‘colonnade? Immediately behind 
the northern 5/0 are the halls in which the Pergamene Library 
was lodged. Further north, and therefore in our illustration more 
to the left, stands out the huge temple of the deified Trajan, a 
sumptuous Corinthian pile of white marble, surrounded on three 
sides by airy colonnades. Athena, then, had her temple, and 
Trajan had his. But Zeus? was content with the altar that smokes 


! Append. B Boiotia. 

“M0. Crete. 

3 Plin. zat. hist. 5. 126. The most convenient summary of what is known about 
Pergamon is still that contained in Baumeister Derkm. ii. 1206—1227 (history, topography, 
and architecture by E. Fabricius), 20. 1227—1287 (art by A. Trendelenburg). But the 
great Berlin publication (Altertümer von Pergamon, here cited as Pergamon) is slowly 
approaching completion: two volumes have already been devoted to the altar built by 
Eumenes ii (197—159 B.C.), viz. Pergamon ii. 1. 1—128 (Der grosze Altar. Der obere 
Markt. Berlin 1906) with an Atlas of 34 plates, by J. Schrammen; Pergamon iil. 2. 
1—250 (Die Friese des grossen Altars Berlin tgto) with an Atlas of 36 plates, by 
H. Winnefeld. 

+ Based on the Berlin panorama by A. Kips and M. Koch (Baumeister Denkm. ii 
pl. 36), which in turn utilised the drawing by К. Bohn in Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrab- 
ungen 2u Pergamon Berlin 1888 iii pl. 2. See also E. Pontremoli and M. Collignon 
Pergame, restauration. et description des monuments de l’acropole Paris 1900. 

> J. Schrammen in Zergamon iii. 1. 82 points out that the name of the deity to whom 
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on the terrace adjoining the Akropolis. True, it was an altar ona 
colossal scale (fig. 87)'. A substructure, measuring about 100 feet 


Fig. 87. 


square by about 18 feet in height, was mounted by means of a 
broad staircase and adorned all round with a frieze, which repre- 
sented in high relief the battle of 
the Gods and the Giants. The sub- 
structure was topped by an Ionic 
colonnade, the back wall of which 
was decorated with a smaller frieze 
depicting scenes from the mythical 
history of the town. Above all rose 
the actual altar of burnt offering, 
which, to judge from our only repre- 
sentation of it, a Pergamene coin 
struck by Septimius Severus (fig. 88)?, 
was protected by a soaring balda- 
chin; the adjoining colonnades were 
surmounted by statues of deities, and the flight of steps was 


the great altar was dedicated is not attested by the extant blocks of the votive inscription. 
M. Fränkel in Pergamon viii no. 69 supposes that the altar was that of Zeus and Athena 
Nikephéros; A. Brückner in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1904 xix Arch. Anz. 
p- 218 ff., that it was dedicated to all the gods. But it is commonly regarded as the altar 
of Zeus alone. И 

1 Pergamon iii. 1 pl. 19. Ground-plan zó. pl. 15. Elevation of west side 74. pl. 18. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Mysia p. 152 pl. 30, 7. That this coin shows the great altar 
was first recognised by A. Heron de Villefosse in the Comptes rendus de I’ Acad. des inser. 
et belles-lettres 1901 p. 823 ff. figs. and in the Rev. Mum. 1902 p. 234 ff. See also Jahrb. 
d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1902 xvii Arch. Anz. р. 12 fig., Am. Journ. Arch. 1902 vi. 
461, Pergamon iii. 1. 4 f. fig., 65 f., Head Hist. пит? р. 536. 
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flanked by two figures of humped bulls on large pedestals. The 
whole complex of marble was reckoned one of the wonders of the 
world’. Built into and concealed by its foundations was a previously 
existing building with an apse at one епа. It bears so close a 
resemblance to the apsidal Kabeirion of Samothrace? that I would 
venture to see in it a shrine of the Kabeiroi, who appear on another 
coin of Pergamon‘ and are said to have witnessed the birth of Zeus 
on this very hill; But, if the site of the great altar was once 
occupied by a Kabeirion, where was the former altar of Zeus? 
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Fig. 89. 


Just where we should have expected it to be—higher up, on the 
actual summit. J. Schrammen observes that the extreme point 


still shows traces of a square structure (fig. 89)*, and acutely 
! Ampel. 8. 14. ў 
2 Pergamon iii. 1. 83 ff. figs. Atlas pl. 2. 


5 A. Conze—A. Hauser—G. Niemann Archaeologische Untersuchungen auf Samo- 
thrake Wien 1875 p. 43 ff. figs. 15—29 pls. 11—52, 69 Ё, A. Conze—A. Hauser— 
О. Benndorf Neue archaeologische Untersuchungen auf Samothrake Wien 1880 p. 19 ff. 
figs. 4—8 pls. 2—16, Durm Baukunst d. Gr рр. 195, 231, 16.3 p. 424. 

* Zeitschr. f. Num. 1901 xxiv. 120 Ё, Head Hist. пит? p. 536. 
5 Supra p. 110 n. 5. 
6 Pergamon iii. 1. 74 f. fig. 
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conjectures that the altar of Zeus mentioned by Pausanias was not 
the gorgeous monument of Eumenes ii but this more homely 
place of sacrifice. If so, it was impressive from its sheer simplicity. 
Like the altar of Zeus Olympios in the Altis at Olympia, it was 
a mere heap of ashes, consisting entirely of: the calcined thighs of 
victims sacrificed to Zeus’. 

The dedication of an altar with neither temple nor statue of the 
god is characteristic of the early so-called aniconic stage of Greek 
religion. But it must not be supposed that the absence of a visible 
representation of Zeus was due merely to the backward state of 
sculptural art at the time when the cult in question was founded. 
Rather it must be traced back to the primitive conception of Zeus 
as the Bright Sky, alive and potent, but not as yet anthropomorphic?, 
and therefore not as yet represented by a statue. 

With the change to anthropomorphism came the introduction 
of statues into the mountain-cults of Zeus. Where there had been 
an altar and nothing more, there was now, if the cult moved with 
the times, an altar and a statue of the god standing beside it. Thus 
on the top of Mount Hymettos there was an altar and statue of 
Zeus Aymettios. On Mount Parnes Zeus was worshipped under 


several names: as Ombrios and Apémios he received sacrifices on 
one altar, as Semaleos on another; and, apparently beside this 
latter, was a bronze statue of Zeus Parnethios”. Mount Laphystion, 
near Orchomenos in Boiotia, had a precinct and a stone statue of 
Zeus Laphystios: tradition told how king Athamas was here on 
the point of sacrificing his own son and daughter, Phrixos and 
Helle, when in the nick of time Zeus sent the ram with the golden 
fleece to aid their escape‘. The summit of Mount Athos was sacred 
to Zeus 42/0105, who had there one or more altars and a (bronze?) 
statue’. Doubtless too the statue of Zeus Aztnatos on Mount Aitne‘, 
that of the Chaeronean Zeus on the crag called Petrachos?, and that 
of Zeus Anchesmios on Mount Anchesmos near Athens” had altars 
of their own. 

A third and final stage in the evolution of the cult was reached, 
when the figure of the god came to be suitably housed in a temple. 
But this was an innovation not brought about all at once. Zeus 
Ithomdtas, for example, was worshipped on the top of Mount Ithome 


Uae 20. 

2 Append. B Mysia. On altars made of ashes see E. Reisch in Pauly-Wissowa 
Real-Enc. i. 1668 f., J. С. Frazer on Paus. 5. 13. 8 (iii. 556 f.). 

3 Supra p. 1ff. * Append. B Attike. 5 7b. 

6 Jb. Boiotia. 7 Jb. Makedonia. 8 7b. Sicily. 

® 16. Boiotia. 0 /5, Attike. 
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in Messene; but the statue of the god, made by the famous Argive 
sculptor Hageladas, was kept in the house of a priest annually 
appointed for the purpose’. At last Zeus was installed in a house 
of his own. And splendid indeed must have been the effect of a 
Greek temple with its ivory-white columns and its richly-coloured 
entablature seen against the dazzling blue of a southern sky. 
Hardly less beautiful would it appear when its marbles glimmering 
in the moonlight contrasted with the mysterious shadows of its 
colonnade*. The first temple built upon a height for Zeus of which 
we have any record is the temple of Zeus Polteús constructed by 
Phalaris in the first half of the sixth century on the Akropolis of 
Akragas some 1200 feet above sea-level. Polyainos® tells the 
following tale with regard to its foundation: 


‘Phalaris was a contractor of Akragas. The citizens of that town desired to 
make a temple of Zeus Ро/гейѕ at a cost of 200 talents on their Akropolis: the 
site was rocky, the foundation very solid, and moreover it would be the right 
thing to establish the god on the highest available point. So Phalaris tendered 
an Offer that, if he were appointed as overseer of the work, he would use the 
best craftsmen, furnish materials without extravagance, and provide satisfactory 
sureties for the funds. The people, considering that his life as a contractor had 
given him experience in such matters, entrusted him with the task. On receipt 
of the public moneys, he hired many strangers, purchased many prisoners, and 
brought up to the Akropolis plenty of materials—stones, timber, and iron. 
While the foundations were being dug, however, he sent down a crier with this 
proclamation: ‘ Whosoever will denounce those persons that have stolen stone 
and iron from the Akropolis shall receive such and such a reward.” The people 
were angered at the theft of the materials. “Well then,” said Phalaris, “suffer 
me to fence in the Akropolis.” The city granted him permission to fence it in 
and to raise a circuit-wall. Hereupon he freed the prisoners and armed them 
with his stones, axes, and double-axes. He made his attack during the festival 
of the Thesmophoria, slew most of the citizens, secured the women and children, 
and thus became tyrant of Akragas.’ 


Again, on the summit of the Larisa or Akropolis of Argos, a 
rocky cone rising abruptly from the plain to a height of 950 feet, 
there was a cult of Zeus Larisaíos. Pausanias, who visited the spot 


! Append. B Messene. ; 

# Time has broken and defaced all existing Greek temples. Among the least imperfect 
are the ‘Theseum’ at Athens, a temple of unknown dedication at Segesta, the temple of 
‘Concordia’ at Girgenti. But though these have preserved the form, they have lost the 
colour, of a Doric structure. Nor is there to be seen any really accurate model or even 
complete picture, say of the Parthenon, showing its shapes as they were, optical corrections 
and all, and its colouring as it probably was. Doubtless some details would be conjectural, 
but the facts are so far certain that an attempt at adequate representation might be, and 
ought to be, made. , 

3 Polyain. 5. т. 1. See further Append. B Sicily. The site of the temple is shown in 
W. Wilkins The Antiquities of Magna Graecia Cambridge 1807 Agrigentum pl. т view, 
Pauly-Wissowa Aeal- Enc. i. 1189 f. plan. 
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in the second century of our era, says that the temple of Zeus 
Larisaios had no roof and that his statue, made of wood, was no 
longer standing on its base‘. This implies that the temple was 
then a ruin; but when it was first founded is not known. Mount 
Sagmatas, the ancient Mount Hypatos, is a bold, rocky eminence 
above Glisas in Boiotia, attaining a height of 2434 feet. ‘From 
the summit, says Dr Frazer, ‘the view is extensive and fine, 
embracing the great expanse of the Copaic plain (a lake no longer), 
the dark blue water of the deep lake of Hylica environed by barren 
and rugged mountains, the Euboean sea, and on the horizon the 
peaks of Parnassus, Helicon, and Cithaeron?’ Upon the flat top 
of this mountain Pausanias found a cult-statue and temple of Zeus 
fTypatos*; but again we cannot tell the date of its foundation. The 
same is true of the temple of Zeus Aé&raios on the Pindos range 
between Thessalia and Epeiros“, of the temple of Zeus Kasios built 
by the descendants of the Dioskouroi on Mount Kasion in Egypt’, 
and of the temple dedicated to Zeus Kdszos at Kasiope in Korkyra“. 
Probably they were all comparatively recent. The temple of Zeus 
Solymeis on Mount Solymos in Pisidia does not appear to have 
been a very ancient structure’. And in several cases it is clear 
that the primitive altar of Zeus received the additional glory of 
a temple at a much later date. Althaimenes, we saw, set up a 
simple altar to Zeus AZadjrios on the Rhodian Mount Atabyrion : 
but Mr C. Torr notes that the temple-walls and precinct-wall of 
Zeus are still to be seen on the mountain 4070 feet above the sea‘. 
Herakles, we said, dedicated altars and a leafy precinct to Zeus 
Patréios on the headland of Mount Kenaion: but Seneca in his 
tragedy Herakles on Оше writes— 


Here on a soaring rock no cloud may strike 
Shines the old temple of Kenaian Zeus?. 


The precinct of Zeus Kynthios and Athena Aynthia on the top 
of Mount Kynthos in Delos included a small temple, the position 
of which can still be traced; but this is expressly said by M. Lebégue 
to be of late date”. 


! Append. B Argolis. 2 J. G. Frazer on Paus. 9. 19. 3 (v. 61f.). 


3 Append. B Boiotia. 4 /5. Thessalia. 5 Jb, Aigyptos. 
€ 75. Korkyra. ? Jb. Pisidia. 8 /5. Rhodes. 


® 7b. Boiotia. Sen. Herc. Oet. 786f. hic rupe celsa nulla quam nubes ferit| annosa 
fulgent templa Cenaei Iovis. Mr G. A. Papabasileiou, who most courteously travelled 
from Chalkis to the Kenaion promontory on my behalf, reports (Oct. 17, 1911) that at 
Dion in a spot named after a church of Saint Konstantinos he could trace the foundations 
of a temple and fair-sized precinct with a circular base of three steps at the east end. 
These remains he took to be those of a temple and altar of Zeus built in historic times on 
the site consecrated by Herakles. 10 Append. B Delos. 
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(b) The Mountain as the Throne of Zeus. 


The mountain sacred to Zeus was sometimes regarded as his 
seat or throne. Coins of Gomphoi or Philippopolis from about 
350 B.C. onwards show Zeus Akraios seated on a rock and holding 
a sceptre in his right hand (fig. 90)!: in place of the rock, which 
must represent Mount Pindos, later specimens substitute a throne 
(figs. 91, 92) Again, coins of Kyrrhos in Syria struck by Trajan and 


other emperors have Zeus Katazbdies sitting on a rock with thunder- 
bolt, sceptre, and eagle?: the rock is presumably some neighbouring 
height. Similarly a coin of Ankyra in Galatia struck by Antoninus 
Pius represents Zeus, with a sceptre in his right hand and a Victory 
in his left, seated on a rock*: Ankyra too was situated in a 
mountainous district. We have already noted an imperial coin 
of Prousa in Bithynia, which shows Zeus or a Zeus-like mountain- 
god reclining on the summit of the Mysian Olympos (fig. 85)*. 


| Fig. 93. 


I add a few other numismatic examples, the interpretation of 
which is more doubtful. .Copper coins of Larisa on the Orontes, 
struck in the first century B.C, have the head of Zeus as their 
obverse and the throne of Zeus as their reverse type (fig. 93)*. 
This perhaps implies that a neighbouring height was regarded as 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Thessaly etc. p. 19 pl. 3, 2, Head Hist. пит? p. 295. 
Append. B Thessalia. > 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Thessaly etc. p. 19 (I figure no. 3) pl. 3, 4, Hunter Cat. 
Coins i. 450, Head doc. cit. Fig. 92 is an unpublished variety (with the Thessalian form 
FOM®ITOYN) in my collection. 

3 Infra ch. ii § 3 (a) ii. 

4 Rasche Lex. Num. Suppl. i. 663, iii. 252. 

5 Supra p. 116 n. 8. 

6 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Galatia etc. p. 264 pl. 31, 8, Head Hist. tum? p. 782. 
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the god’s seat. Similarly the throne and thunderbolt of Zeus on 
coppers of Olba in Kilikia, struck probably at the end of the first 
century B.C. (fig. 94)! and the beginning of the first century A.D. 
(fig. 95)*, may mean that Usundja-Burdj, * Tall Castle’ (3800 ft. 


Fig. 94. Fig. 95. 


above sea-level), on which Zeus Olbios had his hierén*, was con- 
ceived as his.sacred seat, though here an allusion to an actual 
throne occupied by the priestly king* is equally possible. 

Vase-painters of the fourth century В.С. sometimes represent 
Zeus seated or reclining on a mountain in the upper register of 
their design. Thus a fine Aydr/a from Ruvo, painted in the style 
of the potter Meidias* апа now preserved at Karlsruhe‘, introduces 
the god as part of a Polygnotan background to a familiar scene— 
the judgment of Paris (pl. xi). In the midst sits Paris himself, 
here as often named Alexandros. Asa Phrygian he wears a rich 
Oriental costume; but as a shepherd he carries a short thick staff 
and is accompanied by his dog. He turns to speak with Hermes, 
who has brought the three goddesses to Mount Ide. The 
laurels and the rocky ground mark the mountain-side. Aphrodite, 

1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia etc. pp. lii f., 119 pl. 21, 7, Zeitschr. f. Num. 1883 
xii. 369 (from the same die), Head Zist. num.” р. 726. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins I.ycaonia etc. p. 124 pl. 22, 7, Head Zst. num? p. 727, 
G. F. Hill in the Az. Chron. Third Series 1899 xix. 189 f. no. 3 y (no. 3 B has throne 
turned to left), Anson Mum. Gr. i. 137 f. nos. 1354 f. pl. 26. The legend of the 
specimen here figured is AYNAXTO[Y] OABE[NN] THE ТЕРАХ KAI 
KENNAT | KAI-AAAAZZENN <JA(=€rovs ia’). 


3 J. T. Bent in the Journ. Zell. Stud. 1891 xii. 220 ff., R. Heberdey and A. Wilhelm 
* Reisen in Kilikien’ (cited iafra ch. ii § 9 (h) ii ($)). 


5 Infra ib. 
5 G. Nicole Zeidias et le style fleuri dans la céramique attique Geneva 1908 pp. 65— 
69 pl. 2, 2. 


6 Winnefeld Vasensamml. Karlsruhe p. 63 ff. no. 259. 

7 Furtwängler-Reichhold Gr. Vasenmaleret i. 141 ff. pl. зо. 

In sarcophagus-reliefs etc. representing the judgment of Paris this seated Zeus is 
sometimes transformed into a seated mountain-god: see Robert Saré.-Aed/s. ii. 11 ff. 
pl. 4, то, то’, ro" (Villa Pamfili) = Mon. d. /nst. iii pl. 3, Ann. d. /nst. 1839 хі. 214 ff. 
pl. Н, Overbeck Gall. her. Bildw. p. 240f. pl. 11, 5, Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 1624 fig. 9, 
да; Robert of. cit. ii. 18 pl. 5, 12 (Palestrina); cp. Robert of. cit. ii. v7 fig. (Villa 
Ludovisi) = Mon. d. /nst. iii pl. 29, Ann. d. Inst. 1841 xiii. 84 ff., Overbeck Сай. Aer. 
Bildw. p. 238 ff. pl. 11, 12. | 
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confident of success, is seated quietly behind Hermes. She rests one 
hand on a sceptre, the other on a little Eros, whose brother she has 
already sent forward to whisper seductive words in the ear of the 
judge.. Above her we see Eutychia, the goddess of good luck, and 
an attendant maiden preparing wreaths for the coming victory. 
In front of Paris, but wholly disregarded by him, stands Athena— 
a majestic figure closely resembling the Parthenos of Pheidias. 
Hardly less majestic, and not a whit more successful in attracting 
the notice of Paris, is Hera, who draws near on the left supported 
by her maid Klymene. In the background appears Eris, who first 
brought about the strife and now would watch its dénouement. On 
the right Helios drives up his four-horse chariot from behind the 
mountain, recalling an analogous figure in the eastern pediment 
of the Parthenon. On the left sits Zeus, leaning on the rocky slope. 
He wears a laurel-wreath in his hair and a /zmdtion wrapped about 
his knees. His right hand holds a sceptre; his left, a winged 
thunderbolt. Helios and Zeus give the setting of the scene in time 
and place’. For Ide is the home of Zeus /daéos?, Moreover, it 
was in obedience to the bidding of Zeus that Hermes brought the 
goddesses before Рагіѕ?, 

Equally essential is the relation of Zeus to the main design in 
the case of the Poniatowski vase—a great Apulian Arazer with 
medallion handles, which was found near Bari and is now in the 
Vatican collection’. Its obverse (fig. 96) shows Triptolemos on 
his winged car drawn by two serpents. He is wreathed with myrtle, 
and holds in his left hand a sceptre and a bunch of corn. One of 
his serpents is feeding from a 2/d/e held by a seated goddess, 
possibly one of the Horai. The other turns towards a standing 
goddess, almost certainly Demeter, who holds a wheel-torch under 
her left arm and is offering more corn to Triptolemos. Behind her 
at a lower level stands another goddess, probably Hekate, bearing 
a lighted torch. Above and beyond these figures rises a mountain, 
indicated by broken dotted lines, upon which we see two goddesses 
and higher up two gods. The goddesses cannot be identified with 


1 Cp. the vase at St Petersburg (Stephani Vasensammi. St. Petersburg ii. 339 ff. 
no. 1807) figured in the Compte-rendu St. Pet. 1861 р. 33 ff. Atlas pl. 3f., Wien. Vorlegedl. 
АРИП, Т: 

? Append. B Troas. 

5 Aypria ap. Prokl. chrestom. 1 (p. 17 Kinkel), Loukian. dial. deor. 20. 1, 7, 8, 
Kolouth. rapt. Hel. 69 f., Ov. her. 16. 71, Apul. met. то. зо and 33. 

4 A. L. Millin Peintures de vases antiquos Paris 1810 i pl. 31 f. 2 Reinach Vases Ant. 
р. бо ff. pl. 31 f., Inghirami Vas. fitt. i. 22 ff. pl. 11 f., Lenormant—de Witte £7. mon. cér. 
їп. 177 ff. pl. 63, Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Demeter—Kora р. 552 ff. Atlas pl. 16, 15, 
infra ch. i § 6 (d) 1 (8). 
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certainty, but are in all probability meant for Aphrodite and Peitho!. 
The gods are Hermes and Zeus. Hermes has his usual attributes, 
and, with one foot raised on the rocky ground, balances the similarly 
posed figure of Peitho. Zeus, crowned with laurel, reclines on the 
mountain-top. He has a himdtion folded about his legs, shoes on 

his feet, a bracelet on his left arm, and an eagle-sceptre in his 

left hand. The moment depicted seems to be this. Zeus has 


Fig. 96. 


sent Hermes to bring back Persephone from the Underworld’. 
Demeter—her wrath thereby appeased—is instructing Triptolemos 
in the art of agriculture and sending him forth on his mission of 


! The identification of the goddesses on this vase has been much canvassed: see 
Overbeck of. cit. pp. 552—562. I have relied on another Apulian vase, now at 
St Petersburg (‘fra ch. i $ 6 (d) i (8)), which represents the same scene in a very similar 
fashion and fortunately supplies us with the inscribed names TPII' TOAEMOX (in 
serpent-car), AHAAHTHP (on the left filling a 2224/2 for him), КОРА! (further to 
the left, one standing, the other seated), АФРОЛІТН (on the right at a higher level, 
seated), TEION (further to the right, standing beside Aphrodite with knee raised on 
rock), NEIAOX (river at foot of main design). 

2 H. Dem. 334 ff., alib. (see К. Foerster Der Raub und die Rückkehr der Persephone 
Stuttgart 1874 pp. 29—98 ‘ Der Mythus in der Dichtkunst ’). = 
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civilisation. On this showing the mountain upon which Zeus 
reclines is the Macedonian Olympos’. 

An Apulian 2e/£e from Ruvo, now at Naples’, has on one side 
a design (pl xii), the background of which somewhat closely 
resembles that of the vase just described. The scene is laid on 
a mountain near the Phrygian Kelainai, where Marsyas the flute- 
playing Silenos was defeated and flayed by Apollon’ In the 
centre of the composition sits Apollon, wreathed with laurel and 
wearing a Aimdtion drawn up over the back of his head. Не is 
already victorious, and a winged Nike is presenting him with the 
victor’s fillet, but his fingers still play with the four chords of his 
lyre. Below him on a spotted skin sits the defeated Silenos. His 
skin flute-case lies behind on the ground. He holds the flutes in 
his left hand and leans his head on his right in deep dejection. 
And no wonder. For of the three Muses, who are present as judges 
of his skill’, one, though she has flutes herself, stands spell-bound 
listening to Apollon’s strains, another is seated harp in hand 
chanting the victor’s praises to the delight of a pet-dog from 
Malta, while the third has risen from her judgment-seat and is 
reading out of a roll the fearful penalty prescribed for the 
vanquished. Behind her a girl is already bringing up a basket 
with flowers and a fillet, as though for a sacrifice. Marsyas himself 
will be the victim. On the mountain-top are three seated deities ; 
but not one of them is likely to help. Zeus naturally sympathises 
with his son, Artemis with her brother. Aphrodite, who scoffed at 
the effects of flute-playing’,is unconcernedly holding a 2Z:d/e to serve 
as a divining-glass for Eros’. Still less does the she-goat cropping 
its food in the corner take thought for Marsyas’ fate. Confining 
our attention to Zeus, we note that his connexion with the tragedy 
is but slight. He is here mainly® as the divine dweller on the 


I H. Dem. 331, 341, 449, 484. 

2 Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel p. 529 ff. no. 3231. 

3 A. Michaelis Die Verurtheilung des Marsyas auf einer Vase aus Кито Greifswald 
1864 pl. 2, 3, and more accurately in the Arch. Zeit. 1869 xxvii pl. 17, Overbeck Gr. 
Kunstmyth. Apollon p. 439 ff. Atlas pl. 25, 4. 

4 O. Jessen in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2441 ff. 

5 О. Jessen #6. ii. 2442. 

6 Hyg. Jab. 165. 

7 A. Michaelis Die Verurtheilung des Marsyas etc. p. 13 f., Arch. Zeit. 1869 xxvii. 46, 
and Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Apollon pp. 431, 442 argue that Aphrodite, in whose cult 
the flute was used, is present on the side of Marsyas. If so, she is strangely apathetic : 
cp. other vase-paintings of the same scene in Lenormant—de Witte £7. mon. cér. ii pl. 64, 
the Arch. Zeit. 1884 xlii pl. 5, Overbeck of. cit. p. 433 no. 12 Atlas pl. 25, 3. 

8 Overbeck of. cit. p. 441 holds that Zeus is present as witness of things in general 
and of his son's victory in particular. 
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Relief signed by Archelaos of Priene. 


See page 129 fl. 
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heights above Kelainai, and he adopts the attitude now familiar to 
us as that of the mountain-god. 

This type of Zeus reclining occurs again ona relief signed by 
Archelaos son of Apollonios, a native of Priene’ That well-known 
work of art, referable to the end of the third century B.C., was found 
near Bovillae about 1650 A.D. and is now in the British Museum 
(pl. xiii). Its subject is usually described as the apotheosis of 
Homer. Before us rises a steep mountain-side, at the foot of 
which ZZózzeros is seen enthroned. He holds a roll in his right 
hand, a sceptre in his left. His throne is supported by two kneeling 
female figures inscribed Más and Odysseia: the former carries a 
sheathed sword, the latter holds up the stern-ornament of a ship. 
In front of Homer’s footstool lies another roll with a mouse at one 
end of it, a frog (?) at the other, to indicate the Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Behind the poet stands a woman named Ozkouméne, 
‘The World, who is holding a wreath above his head, and a man, 
named Chrénos, ‘Time,’ who is uplifting a roll in either hand. Since 
in features and hair these two figures (fig. 97) resemble Ptolemy iv 
Philopator and his wife Arsinoe, it has been conjectured that we 
have here the king and queen of Alexandreia portrayed as allegorical 
personages*. Before the poet is a lighted altar inscribed A^, be- 
hind which stands a humped bull. The sacrificial attendant with 
jug and bowl is Mythos. Historta strews incense on the altar, 
Potesis holds up two flaming torches, while Zvagodia, Komodía, 
a smaller figure named PAyszs, ‘Nature, and a group of Areté, 
‘Virtue, Mneme, ‘Memory, Pistis, * Faith, and Sophia, ‘Wisdom, 


1 Znser. Gr. Sic. It. no. 1295. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture iii. 244 ff. no. 2191 fig. 30, Baumeister Denkm. i. 112 
fig. 118, Collignon Zst. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 674 ff. fig. 354, Overbeck Gr. Plastikt ii. 
463 ff. fig. 226, Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 3266 ff. For further details and divergent theories 
see the monographs of С. Cuper Apotheosis Homeri Amsterdam 1683, Schott Axplication 
nouvelle de Г Apothéose d Homère etc. Amsterdam 1714, E. Braun Apotheose des Homer 
Leipsic 1848,.A. Kortegarn De tabula Archelai Bonn 1862, C. Watzinger Das Relief des 
Archelaos von Priene (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin \xiii) Berlin 1903, and the other 
authorities cited by A. Н. Smith in the Bret. Mus. Cat. Sculpture iii. 253 f. 

3 C. Watzinger of. cit. p. t7 ff. figs. 8—9, following and improving upon the identi- 
fications proposed by S. Sharpe, 272. Ptolemy vi Philometor and his: mother Kleopatra. 
Both E. Braun and Sir C. T. Newton remarked a family likeness between the head of 
Xpóvos and those of the later Ptolemies. Е. Hauser in the /aZresA. d. oest. arch. Inst. 
1905 viii. 85 f. fig. 28 (= Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. pl. H, 13, cp. Num. Chron. Fourth 
Series 1904 iv 307 ff. pl. 15, 11) proposes a fresh identification based on the coin-portraits 
of the Syrian king Alexandros i Balas and his wife Kleopatra. The alleged likeness is 
to me, I confess, hardly convincing. Mr A. H. Smith, however, whom I consulted by 
letter, kindly writes (Oct. 17, 1911): ‘I think Hauser has a better case than Watzinger. 
His coin is surprisingly like. But I gather, from what Hauser says, that the other 
version of the coin rather shook his own faith.’ : 


с. 9 
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draw near with gestures of acclamation. The whole scene takes 
place in front of a curtained colonnade. Above it stands Apollon 
in a cave with a Z/éra in’ his hand and an omphalös at his feet: 
against the omphalés lean the bow and quiver of the god, and one 
of the Muses! raising a roll stands before him. To the right of 
the cave and immediately in front of a large tripod with domed 
cover is the statue of a man holding a roll, which statue—as Goethe 
was the first to suggest—probably represents a poet? who has won 


Fig. 97. 


a tripod in some poetical contest? and has celebrated the event by 
dedicating this votive relief. To the left of the cave and above it, 
winding up the mountain-height, are the eight remaining Muses, 


1 This figure has often been called the Pythian priestess. Her true character was 
determined by S. Reinach, and replicas were cited by W. Amelung: see C. Watzinger 
op. cit. p. 6. 

* Others have interpreted the figure as Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus. But, had a famous 
poet of ancient date been meant, his name—as in the case of OMHPOZ— would have been 
inscribed below him. — The existing head is a restoration. 

3 C. Watzinger of. cit. p. 21 cp. Paus. 9. 31. 3. Brückner 20. cites a yet closer 
parallel, vzz. an inscribed slab from Teos (middle of 2nd cent. в.с.), now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, which concludes a decree in honour of the flute-player Kraton 
thus: waparldesdaı è xal év rais Heaıs xal év rais moumais ma|pà rüv dvöpıdvra Tv 
Kpárwvos, тди év rq ÓOeárpp rplmolöd тє kal Өишатђроу к.т-№. (Corp. imscr. Gr. ii 
no. 3068, 22 Ё. = Michel Recueil d’Inser. gr. no. 1016, 22 ff). ` 
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arranged in typical attitudes and furnished with conventional attri- 
butes. Higher still, and on a larger scale than the Muses, is their 
mother Mnemosyne’. All these lead upwards to Zeus himself 
(fig. 98), who is seated or reclining on the mountain-top with a 
himdtion wrapped about his legs, a sceptre in his right hand, and 
an eagle at his feet. i 

The significance of the whole design is tolerably clear. The 
ideal poet, inspired by Apollon and the Muses, ultimately derives 
his message from their omnipotent sire; he delivers to mankind 
the oracles of Zeus. Nay more, in a sense he zs Zeus. Enthroned 
as a divine king on earth he is a human counterpart of the divine 
king enthroned in heaven’, heaven being located on the summit of 


Fig. 98. 


the mountain. Nor was this a mere fancy-flight of Hellenistic 
imagination. It was, as we shall see in due course, a religious 
conviction inseparably bound up with immemorial Hellenic customs. 
But the relief before us has a special as well as a general signi- 
ficance. C. Watzinger, who follows W. Amelung in ascribing the 
types of Apollon and the Muses to Philiskos of Rhodes*, and 
further attempts to explain the reclining Zeus as a Rhodian 
development of an originally Dionysiac motif‘, suggests the fol- 
lowing possibilities. Apollonios Rhodios, or some other epic poet 
This identification, first proposed by G. Cuper in 1683, is now commonly accepted. 
C. Watzinger of. cit. p. 17 justly says: ‘In zeusihnlicher Haltung sitzt Homer,’ and 
ib. p. 20 calls attention to the actual cult of Homer established at Alexandreia by 
Ptolemy iv Philopator (Ail. var. Aist. 13. 22) and existing also at Smyrna (Strab. 646). 
* C. Watzinger op. cit. p. 4 fi. . 
р. з. 
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of the Rhodian school, was successful tn a poetical contest, held 
at Menxandreia on behalf of Apollon and the Muses’. [Ie com- 
meinorated his victory by dedicating in a temple at Rhodes а 
vetive relief made for him by -Archelaos of Priene, a sculptor 
belonging to the Rhodian school of art. The locality of the 
contest thus accounts for the portraits of Ptolemy iv and Arsinoe, 
tor the divine honours paid to Ilomer*, and for the emphasis laid 
on Apollon and the Muses, while the nationality of the poet and 
the artistic traditions of the sculptor explain the adoption of Phi- 
liskos types. Zeus, himself of a Rhodian type, is Zeus Azabjrios 
recline on the highest peak of the island? He was worshipped 
also on the akropolis of Rhodes, as was Apollon, in whose sanctuary 
l'hiliskos group presumably stood. 

Watzinger’s reconstruction. of the circumstances is attractive 
and hangs well together. But it is beset by uncertainties. We 
do not xow that these types of Apollon and the Muses were 
those devised by Philiskos*, or that the motif of a reclining Zeus 
originated in Rhodes. The former is at most a probable guess ; 
the latter is at most an improbable guess. Again, we do not лото 
that .\rchelaos the sculptor belonged to the Rhodian school of 
sculpture, or that the supposed poet belonged to the Rhodian 
school of poetry, or that the contest took place at Alexandreia, 
or that it had anything to do with the cult of Apollon and the 
Muses. In short, the whole explanation is hypothetical. And 
other hypotheses are equally possible. For example, it might be 
maintained that an epic poet of the Alexandrine school won a 
prize-tripod* at the Panionia, the great festival of Poseidon Feli- 
&céntos held in the territory of Priene®. He naturally got a local 
sculptor to carve his votive tablet. The sculptor of course intro- 
duced Homer as the prototype of all epic poets, paid the customary 
compliment to the king and queen of his patron’s town, and— 
possibly prompted by the epithet /Zelikönios—represented Mount 
Ilelikon with Zeus //ei&ónzos* on its summit and the Muses 
descending its side. The Muses suggested Apollon, and, at the 
expense of topographical accuracy, Mount Helikon is merged in 
another height of the same range and reveals Apollon, omphalos 
and all. standing im his Delphic саме“ 

От арр 

E Append. B Rhodes. рй. nat О 

Bronze tripods were given as prizes at the games of Apollon Тртсоѕ (НА. 1. 144). 

NS бл. а 

© Nppend. D bota. 

А. Н. Smith in the Avus Mus. Cat. Sculpture iii. 248: ‘Tt has been generally 

posed that the rocky terraces on which the Muses appear in this relief represent 
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But guess-work is fatally facile. It will be more profitable to 
notice a point which, so far as I am aware, has escaped the observa- 
tion of Watzinger and his predecessors—the extraordinary similarity 
of the Archelaos relief to the Marsyas vase from Ruvo. In both 
the artist has portrayed success in a contest of poetry or music. 
In both we see a mountain-side with Apollon half way up it 
playing the £zthdra or lyre. In both there are the Muses arranged 
at different levels on the slope—one holding two flutes, another 
seated to play the 4z¢hdra or harp, a third standing with a roll in 
her hand. Lastly, in both the mountain is topped by a strikingly 
similar figure of Zeus. I would infer that Archelaos was indebted 
for his design, or at least for essential elements of his design,—not 
indeed to vase-painters of the fourth century B.C.—but to contem- 
porary fresco-painters, who like their humbler brethren of the 
potter’s trade were still at work under the far-reaching influence 
of Polygnotos!. 


Fig. 99. 


There are extant two other representations of Zeus on the 
mountain to which allusion must here be made. A bronze 
medallion of Lucius Verus shows Zeus seated on a mountain, 
holding a thunderbolt peacefully on his knee with his left hand, 
while his right arm leaning on the mountain-top supports his 
head. The emperor in military costume and himself crowned by 


Parnassus, and in this case the cave within which Apollo is standing would be the 
Corycian cave on that mountain. Not necessarily: it might be the actual pavrečov at 
Delphoi, which is described as dvrpov (Strab. 419, Eur. Phoin. 232 cp. 7.7: 1245 fl.: 
A. P. Oppé in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1904 xxiv. 214 ff. has not said the last word on the 
subject). 

1 Thus in the case of the art-type of Zeus reclining on a mountain-top the vase- 
paintings appear to form a link between some lost fresco of Polygnotos in Ше fifth 
century B.C. and the relief of Archelaos in the third. Later (ch. iii 8 1 (a) iii) we 
shall see, in the case of the art-type of Zeus seated on a rock with Hera standing before 
him, how the vase-paintings bridge the interval between a Selinuntine metope of the fifth 
century B.C. and a Pompeian fresco of the first century A.D. 
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an armed figure of Roma is offering to the god a small wreath- 
bearing Nike (fig. 99). The inscriptions on this medallion? 
prove that it was struck in'the year 167 A.D. and commemorates 
the victories won for Verus in the east by his stern lieutenant 
Avidius Cassius. Not improbably the artist hinted at the name 
of the actual victor by depicting the emperor making his presenta- 
tion to the mountain-god Zeus Késios’, Lastly, a bronze coin of 
Ephesos, struck under Antoninus Pius, represents Zeus seated on 
a throne, which is set upon the flat summit of a mountain. Beneath 
this mountain lies another mountain-god holding a horn of plenty 
and inscribed Pefoz. Over his head descends a shower from the 
raised right hand of Zeus, while the left hand of that deity supports 
a thunderbolt. At the foot of the mountain on which Zeus sits. 
enthroned is a temple; at the back of the same mountain, a three- 
storeyed building; and in the distance, perched upon rocks, appear 
two similar buildings and a clump of cypress-trees between them 
(fig. 100)*. There can be no doubt that Zeus is here represented as 
enthroned on Mount Koressos, a height 
which dominates the whole valley of 
Ephesos and looks down on its neigh- 
bour Mount Peion. 

The foregoing examples of a mountain 
conceived as the throne of Zeus must not 
be attributed to any original effort of 
imagination on the part of the Hellenistic 
artist. Behind the die-sinker and the 
sculptor lay popular belief and long- 
standing ritual practice. Those who in 
ancient days visited Argos to see the famous statue of Hera, made 
by Polykleitos of ivory and gold, found the goddess in her temple 
seated on her throne. In one hand she carried a pomegranate, in 
the other a sceptre; and about both of them stories were told. 
The story about the pomegranate was mystic in character and too 
sacred to be, rashly bruited abroad. That about the sceptre aimed 
at explaining the odd fact that a cuckoo was perched on the tip 
of it, and was as follows. When Zeus was in love with the maiden 
Hera, he transformed himself into a cuckoo, was caught and petted 


Fig. 100. 


1 Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 156, 161, 190 Münztaf. 2, 32, Froehner Méd. 
emp. rom. p. до fig., supra p. 34 п. 3. - 

2 Obv. L VERVS AVG ARM PARTH MAX, Rev. TR * P УП IMP ПИ COS 111 (Cohen 
Monn. emp. rom.? iii. 197 no. 291). Cp. Mum. Chron. Fourth Series 1906 vi. 101 no. 3 
a tooled specimen in the Hunter collection. 

3 Append. B Syria. 

+ Ib. Lydia. 
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by her, and so gained his desires. The scene of this idyll was 
Mount Kokkyjgion, or the ‘Cuckoo’ Mount, near Hermione, on 
the top of which there was a sanctuary of Zeus, while on the top 
of the neighbouring Mount Pron was a corresponding sanctuary 
of Hera. Now the older name of Mount Kokkygion was Thörnax 
or Thrönax, which means the ‘Throne’ It seems, therefore, highly 
probable that this mountain was regarded by the Greeks as the 
throne of Zeus. Indeed, it is possible that an actual throne, 
reputed to be that of Zeus, was visible on the mountain. When 
Pythagoras made a pilgrimage to Crete, he entered the cave near 
the top of Mount Ide wearing black wool, stayed there according 


to custom thrice nine days and, among other ritual acts, inspected 
the throne which was strewn for Zeus once a year? It is notice- 
able, too, that Pergamon, whose altar to Zeus we ‘have already 
considered, is described in 7he Revelation of S. John the divine as 
the place ‘where Satan’s throne is?’ 

It is not, then, to be wondered at, if the Greeks brought into 
connexion with their Zeus a remarkable series of cult-monuments 
scattered up and down the mainland of Asia Minor, the islands of 
the Archipelago, and even Greece itself. Throughout these districts 
the tops of mountains and hills have been by some unknown people 


1 Append. B Argolis. 2 Jb. Crete. 3 Jb, Mysia. 
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at some unknown date—possibly by the Hittites in the fourteenth 
and following centuries B.C.—adorned with thrones, large or small, 
cut out in the living rock. Н. Gelzer records a ‘throne of Nahat’ 
on a mountain in Armenia’. Near Ikonion in Lykaonia F. Sarre 
climbed an isolated rocky mound named 7uzuk-Dagh, some 150 
feet above the level of the plain, and found on the summit a rock- 
cut seat or throne with traces of steps leading up to it. On the 
Kara-Dagh or ‘Black Mountain, an out- 

lying ridge of Tauros, is an isolated hill 

2 a2 М е Kzzz/- Dag£, which rises sharply from 

AKG the plain to a height of about 360 feet. 

AN Here in 1907 Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay 

and Miss G. Bell found ‘a pinnacle of 

rock forty feet high, roughly carved into 

the shape of a seat or throne with high 

back’ (fig. 101)...‘On the throne is incised a 


c—— figure of the god, sitting, holding a sceptre 
in the left hand and a cup in the right?) 

=a Prof. A. H. Say ds th dfi 

oO rol. A. Н. sayce regards the seated ngure 


as that of a king and interprets the Hittite 
inscription that accompanies it as the 
royal name Tarkyanas (fig. 102) Dr J. 
Garstang accepts this reading as against 
Prof. Ramsay’s Tarkuattes, but adds: 
‘it is conceivable that we have here a 
representation of the deity called by a name which was that used 
also by the priest’’ The priestly king thus postulated was doubt- 
less the dynast of Barata at the mountain-foot*. Rock-cut thrones 
have been repeatedly seen in Phrygia by A. Körte”. The rock-cut 


Fig. 102. 


1 Ber. sächs. Gesellsch. а. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1896 xlviii. 115. Gelzer cites from 
the Armenian version of Faustus of Byzantion s. 25 the following statement about the 
Greek anchorite Epiphanios: ‘Und er sass auf dem grossen Berge an der Stätte der 
Gótzen, welche sie Thron der Nahat nennen.' 

2 Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1896 xix. 34. 

3 W. M. Ramsay Luke the Physician London 1908 p. 160 pl. 16. 

4 A. H. Sayce in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology 1909 xxxi. 83 ff. 
pler7 Mus 

5 J. Garstang The Land of the Hittites London 1910 p. 176 ff. 

6 A copper of Barata struck by Otacilia Severa shows Tyche with 4d/athos, branch (?) 
and cornu copiae seated on a rock, a river-god at her feet (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Lycaonia etc. p. 2 pl. 1, 3). Another noteworthy coin-type of the same town is a standing 
Zeus, who rests on a sceptre and holds a phidle or globe, with an eagle beside him 
(20. p. xix). Head Zst. num.” p. 713. Is Tyche enthroned оп a rock the successor of 
a pre-Greek mountain-mother ? ` 

7 W. Reichel Über vorhellenische Götterculte Wien 1897 р. 31. 
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altars of Kybele discovered by Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay on the 
plateau of Doghaniu, the Phrygian town of Midas, resemble 
thrones at least as much as altars. The most striking example 
of these rock-cut thrones is, however, one on Mount Sipylos in 
Lydia. Pausanias, a native of the locality, calls it the ‘throne of 
Pelops?' And Dr Frazer in his commentary describes the scenery 
as follows*: ‘On the south side of the fertile valley of the Hermus, 
Mount Sipylus (JZanissa-dagh) towers up abruptly, like an immense 
wall of rock. Its sides are very precipitous, indeed almost perpen- 
dicular. The city of Magnesia, the modern Manissa, lies immediately 
at its foot. About four miles east of Magnesia the mountain wall 
of rock is cleft, right down to the level of the Hermus valley, by 
a Narrow ravine or canon, which pierces deep into the bowels of the 
mountain. It is called by the Turks the Yarik Kaya or “rifted 
rock.” The caíion is only about 100 feet wide; its sides are sheer 
walls of rock, about 500 feet high ; there is a magnificent echo in it. 
A small stream flows through the bottom; it is probably the 
Achelous of Homer (iad, xxiv. 616). It is plain that the ravine 
has been scooped out in the course of ages by the stream wearing 
away the limestone rock ; but it would naturally be regarded by the 
ancients as the result of a great earthquake, such as are common 
in this district. On the western edge of the cafion, half-way up 
the mountain-wall of Sipylus, there shoots up a remarkable crag, 
which stands out by itself from the mountain-side. On one side 
it is possible from its summit to drop a stone goo feet sheer into 
the canon ; on all other sides it rises with a perpendicular face 100 
feet from the mountain. Even to reach the foot of this crag from 
the plain, stout limbs and a steady head are needful; for the ancient 
mule-path, partly hewn out of the rock, partly supported on walls 
on the edge of precipices, has mostly disappeared ; and there is 
nothing for it but to cling as best you can to the bushes and the 


. projections of the rock. In this way you at last reach the foot of 


the cliff, the sheer face of which seems to bar all further advance. 
However, on the western side of the crag there is a cleft or “chimney” 
(cheminée), as they would call it in Switzerland, which leads up to 
the top, otherwise quite unapproachable, of the crag. In antiquity 
there seems to have been a staircase in the “chimney.” The first 
few steps of it may be seen under the bushes with which the rocky 
fissure is overgrown. The upper surface of the crag, reached 


1 Perrot-Chipiez Hist. de l'Art v. 148 ff. figs. 102—104, W. M. Ramsay іп vurn. 
Hell. Stud. 1882 iii. 13 f. figs. 4f., 42 fig. 9, pl. 21 B. On the thrones of Kybele and the 
Korybantes see further Gruppe Gr. Alyth. Rel. p. 1323 n. +. 

* Append. B Lydia. з J. С. Frazer on Paus. 5. 13. 7 (iii. 552 f). 
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through this cleft, is nowhere level: on the contrary, it slopes like 
the root of a house and is indeed so steep that to climb up it is 
ditficult, There are, however, twenty or thirty foundations of 
houses cut in the roch and rising one above the other like the 
steps ef an immense skurease, — .Xlso there are Seven orem me 
bell-shaped cisterns. 

The ancient settlement on the summit of this remarkable crag 
would seem to be that to which classical writers gave the name of 
Tamtaliseor the city of Tantalus. They affirmed, indeed) т ауе 
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city had disappeared into a chasm produced by an earthquake; 
but probably the immense ravine beneath suggested the idea of 
the carthquake, and popular mythology completed the legend by 
asserting that the old city had been hurled down into its depths. 
See Pausanias, уп. 24. 15; Pliny, Vad. Hast. i, 205, У. Исма 
Oral. sy. sol. тр. 371 59, ed. Dindorf; cp эпаво рш: o 

On the very topmost pinnacle of the crag there is a square 
cutting in the rock, resembling the seat of a large armchair, with 
back and sides complete. It is about 5 feet wide, 3 feet from front 
to back, and 3 feet high at the pack. The back of the seat (as it 
may be called) is simply the top of the precipice, which falls straight 
down into the ravine, a sheer drop of 900 feet. Across the ravine 
soars the arid rocky wall of Sipylus. On the other side the eye 
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ranges over the valley of the Hermus, stretched like a map at one’s 
feet. There seems to be little doubt that this remarkable rock-cut 
seat, perched on the pinnacle of the dizzy crag, is no other than 
the “throne of Pelops” mentioned by Pausanias in the present 
passage. What the original intention of the cutting may have 
been, is a different question. Professor W. M. Ramsay thinks it 
was probably an altar on which offerings were laid.’ 

C. Humann, who discovered this throne in the year 1880, 
gives a most graphic account of his experiences in reaching it; 
and I am indebted to his article for the accompanying sketch 
(fig. 103). W. Reichel adds the suggestion that the houses built 
on the upper part of the peak belonged in reality to a colony 
of priests, whose duty it was to serve the god represented by the 
throne above them. He also conjectures that this god was Apollon 
or some other form of the sun-god, if not AWypszstos himself, and 
that the name of Pelops became attached to the throne as did that 
of Danaos to the throne of Apollon Zykios at Argos, or that of 
Midas to the throne at Delphoi? Reichel holds that in all these 
cases the empty throne was by rights the throne of a god, which 
came to be regarded wrongly as the throne of a by-gone king. Its 
transference from a god to a king is—I would point out—much 
facilitated, if we may suppose that the king was viewed as the god 
incarnate. And in the case before us there are good reasons for 
suspecting that Pelops was regarded as in some sense a human 
Zeus? Thus a rocky seat connected by the Greek inhabitants of 
Magnesia with Zeus, the chief Magnesian god‘, would readily come 
to be called the ‘throne of Pelops' This does not of course pre- 
clude the possibility that the original possessor of the throne was 
neither Pelops, nor Zeus, but some other pre-Greek occupant such 
as Plastene, Mother of the Gods, whose primitive rock-cut image 
is still to be seen in its niche on the mountain-side 300 feet above 
the plain*. 


! C. Humann ‘Die Tantalosburg im Sipylos’ in the 4/4. Mitth. 1888 xiii. 22—41. 
The measurements of the throne, as given by him, are: height above sea-level 350? or 
1120 feet, length 1.55", depth 1.30™, height 1.20". 

2 W. Reichel Über vorhellenische Götterculte р. 32 f. For the throne of Danaos in the 
temple of Apollon Zj/os at Argos (Paus. 2. 19. 5) see 76. p. 18, and for that of Midas at 
Delphoi (Hdt. 1. 14) 22. р. 17. 

3 Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 271 ff., Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 398 ff. See further an important 
chapter on the origin of the Olympic games by Mr F. M. Cornford in Miss J. E. Harrison’s 
latest book 7%emis (ch. vii). 

4 W, M. Ramsay in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1882 iii. 56: ‘on the autonomous coins of 
Magnesia Zeus is the most characteristic type.’ Cp. Append. B Lydia. 

5 W, M. Ramsay in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1882 iii. 33ff., С. Humann in the 41/4. 
AMitth. 1888 xiii. 26 ff. with map and pl. 1, 2, J. С. Frazer on Paus. 5. 13. 7 (iii. 553 f.). 
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However that may be, the Greeks do seem to have associated 
these rock-cut thrones with Zeus. High up on the south-eastern 
slope of Mount Koressos at Ephesos is another example of them. 
At the top of a precipitous cliff two steps are hewn out, which give 
access to a large oblong seat with end-pieces or arms and a high 
vertical back. In the angle made by this seat and its back another 
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Fig. 105. 


step is contrived, standing on which a man can easily reach a hole, 
presumably a receptacle for offerings, excavated behind the back 
in a second and higher horizontal surface. The whole arrangement 
isjclearly seen іп a sketch and section by Niemann (figs. 104—105)*; 
There is no traditional name attached to this throne ; nor is there 


1 From О. Benndorf Forschungen in Ephesos Wien 1906 p. 56 f. figs. 19, 20. 
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any inscription showing to what deity it was dedicated. Never- 
theless, in view of the fact that the coin of Antoninus Pius cited 
above (fig. 100) actually represents Zeus enthroned upon Mount 
Koressos, it will hardly be denied that the Ephesians must have 
deemed this rock-cut seat the throne of Zeus. Whether the throne 
itself was the work of a Hellenic or of a pre-Hellenic population 
remains, as before, an open question. Possibly it had once belonged 
to the Amazonian mother-goddess, who continued to be worshipped 
at Ephesos as Artemis Protothronie, ‘She of the First Throne! 
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Sometimes the name of the god to whom the Greeks referred 
the throne is happily settled by means of an inscription. Off the 
west coast of Rhodes lies the little island Chalke, where on a hill- 
top are to be seen numerous traces of an ancient Greek Akropolis. 
Among these traces F. Hiller'von Gaertringen noted a double 
rock-cut throne (fig. 106). A single step leads up to two seats 
with a common arm between them. The seats exhibit a circular 
smoothing or polish; and on their front surface in late and rude 
characters is an inscription recording the names of Zeus and 


1 Paus. то. 38. 6 ómép той Bwuo rijs IIpwroÜpor(gs kaXovgévns' Apréuaóos, cp. Kallim. 
A. Artem. 228 mpwróOpove. 

2 Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1895 xviii. 3f. fig. 2. The dimensions are: width about 1.30”, 
height 0.95” (- back o.40"--seat 0.557), depth of seat 0.55”, height of step 0.14”. 
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Hekate’. In Rhodes itself, not far from Lartos, there is a rock- 
cut throne some nine or ten feet above the road-way : over against 
this throne, on the opposite side of the road, is an inscription carved 
on the face of a steep rock, eighteen feet or so above the ground, 
in letters not later than the third century B.C.; the inscription is a 
votive couplet dedicating a tablet (now lost) to Hekate?. Again it 
must be considered doubtful whether Zeus and Hekate were the 
original occupants of these thrones. 

That doubt hardly arises in connexion with a remarkable series 
of rock-cuttings accompanied by inscriptions found at Thera in 
I896*. At the south-eastern end of the ridge on which the town 
of Thera stood, and fully 1000 feet above sea-level, are the ruins of 
a very ancient building in polygonal masonry, possibly a Zeröion of 
the eponym Theras‘. Below the floor of this building, and there- 
fore older yet, is a group of inscriptions graved on the underlying 
rock* Three of them give the name 225%, two Kourés’, one both 
Zeus and Kourés*, the rest Apdllon®, Boreatos” ie. Zeus Boreatos, Den- 
teros”, Didskouroi®, Khtron®, Lokhata Damia“, Hdidas or Potidáss, 
Pelérios® and Ройейѕ" ze. Zeus (?) Pelörios and Zeus Ройейѕ. Out- 


1 Jnser. Gr. ins. ino. 958 Adis. ‘Exdrn[s]. 

2 Inscr. Gr. ins. i no. 914 Eb£táuevos ієра Zwreipa révde àv[é0nka] | rou lvaka Eùfń]ky 
Swopdspy Evvod[ig]. Wilamowitz cj. 'Evvóótos. 

3 F. Hiller von Gaertringen Die Insel Thera Berlin 1899—1904 i. 283 ff., iii. 62 ff. 
with figs. and pls. Ý 

4 Jd. ib. i. 284. 

5 Inscr. Gr. ins. ili nos. 350—363, 26. iii Suppl. nos. 1307—1309, Collitz-Bechtel 
Gr. Dial.-Inschr. ii. 2. 167 ff. nos. 4407—4720. 

9 Inser. Gr. ins. iii nos. 351 Ze/s, 352 Zev[s], 353 Zev[s]=Collitz-Bechtel 2. 
nos. 4708—4710. 

7 Inscr. Gr. ins. iii nos. 354 Popes, 355 Qopés=Collitz-Bechtel 2d. nos. 4711 f. 

8 Juscr. Gr. ins. iii no. 350 Leds ròs ue- near the figure of a small ladder and Fopes by the 
rock-cutting=Collitz-Bechtel 20. nos. 4707 a (where it is suggested that rogue .. probably 
belongs to a different inscription), 4707 b. Possibly we should read Zeus той Zye(p)[ölov] 
or the like. à 

9 Inser. Gr. ins. iii no. 356 ’AwéAwv = Collitz-Bechtel i5. no. 4713. 

10 Inscr. Gr. ins. ii no. 357 Bopeatos (sc. ävenos)=Collitz-Bechtel 26. no. 4714 
(sc. Bwuös). I prefer to supply Zeós, since Zeus Bópetos occurs in Kilikia (Denkschr. 
d. Akad. Wien 1896 vi Abh. p. 102 n. 182). 

U Jnser. Gr. ins. iii no. 358 and Suppl. AeGrepos (by mistake for Aeírepos) = Collitz- 
Bechtel 24. no. 4715. On the significance of this name see Zz/*a p. 144 n. 9. 

12 Juser. Gr. ins. no. 359 Arbe Popor = Collitz-Bechtel 22. no. 4716. 

13 aser, Gr. ins. iii no. збо KAlpwv = Collitz- Bechtel 25. no. 4717. 

M Inser. Gr. ins. iii no. 361 Aoxala Aaula=Collitz-Bechtel 24. no. 4718. 

15 Гизер. Gr. ins. iii no. 362 - - das (perhaps [HdıJdas or [ITorc]98s) = Collitz-Bechtel 22. 
no. 4719. 

16 /nscr. Gr. ins. iii no. 366 and Suppl. no. 1309 (II)e(A) ó(p)os = Collitz-Bechtel 2. 
no. 4724. 

17 Jnscr. Gr. ins. iii no. 363 and Suppl. HoA:(e)ös (the first three letters alone certain) 
= Collitz-Bechtel #. no. 4720. 
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side the ancient building, but close to it, are other similar Е 


tions naming a variety of gods—Afol/én', , ee 
Artamis?, Athanaia°, Biris‘, Erinjes’, Gat, L FA 
Thero”. In this miscellaneous company i /M 
Zeus or some epithet of Zeus is of fre- iN | ; 1 
a Ke, / 


2 
z 


à i 
KA. 


—e_r S 


Hermös’, Koüra®, Khärites’, and perhaps 
quent occurrence. We find Zeús in letters 
of the seventh century together with lines — X, .,/75  ." 

of uncertain meaning (fig. 107)", Hikésios i Ne’ к 
Le. Zeus Hikesios in sixth-century script”, 
Zeus again from the beginning of the fifth 
century onwards", perhaps Zeus Polieús 


or Zens Patréios“ and certainly Stoichaios 
22. Zeus Stoichatos in the fifth century”, 


- 
4 


1 Znser. Gr. ins. iii no. 372 'Arö|A\|wvo|s Made|d7a 
Xatpcr |mıdav=Collitz-Bechtel 20. no. 4737. 

2 Inser. Gr. ins. iii no. 373 'Apráj| ros = Collitz- Fig. 107. 

Bechtel 22. no. 4738. 

3 Inscr. Gr. ins. iii no. 364 'Adavalas=Collitz-Bechtel 20. no. 4721. 

3 Inser. Gr. ins. iii no. 365 Bip[:]s - - = Collitz-Bechtel 20. no. 4722. For Biris cp. 
Paus. з. 19. 3 and see Pauly-Wissowa Zeal-Ene. iii. 490. 

5 aser. Gr. ins. iii no. 367 ' Epivé]es. (so каш ср. Hdt. 4. 149)=Collitz-Bechtel 7d. 
no. 4725. 

6 Inscr. Gr. ins. iii no. 374 Vas | іарби = Collitz-Bechtel 22. no. 4739. 

7 Inser. Gr. ins. iii no. 370 Hepkäs=Collitz-Bechtel 20. no. 4727. 

8 Inser. Gr. ins. iii no. 371 and Suppl. no. 1311 Gépas or Co/pas = Collitz-Bechtel id. 
no. 4728. и 

9 Inser. Gr. ins. iii Suppl. no. 1312 Káprres — Collitz-Bechtel 22. no. 4728. 

10 Inser. Gr. ins: iii по. 369 Peperinas and Oepós (so Wilamowitz) = Collitz- Bechtel 22. 
no. 4726. Ompós, gen. of Op, would refer to the ‘ Beast’ Chiron (supra p. 142 n. 13). But 
Е. Hiller von Gaertringen ad loc. notes that in the reign of Pheretime a tribe of Onpato. 
was established at Kyrene (Hdt. 4. 161). This suggests that Ocpós may be Onpois, gen. 
of Onpú, an eponymous nymph (cp. Paus. 3. 19. 8, 9. 40. 5f., and see L. Malten Ayrene 
Berlin 1911 p. 76). 

1 Znser. Gr. ins. iii Suppl. по. 1313, Е. Hiller von Gaertringen Die /nsel Thera ііі. 
63 f. fig. 45. 

12 /nser. Gr. ins. iii nos. 402 г 403 Нік [0105], 404 Hexéo[cos] = Collitz-Bechtel 
2б. nos. 4731—4733. 

13 Inser. Gr. ins. iii nos. 401 [Z]evs Téxwvos and later 399 Zeis | ['А}уаакАєй<, 400 
Suppl. nos. 1315 Exexpár(e)u[s] | Ze[ö]s, 1317 Ze(2)s | r[2]» wep[1 A]áxtov, 1318 Zeds | ràv 
тері ‘Od[ up] | có0wpor = Collitz-Bechtel 22. nos. 4730, 4753. Ср. Znser. Gr. ins. iii no. 425 
Zevó[ s] = Collitz- Bechtel 22. no. 4734. 

W Inser. Gr. ins. iii no. 375 21/05] | HI[oXéos] or Il[arpóxov] (the initial П alone was 
engraved and possibly represents the name of a dedicant) = Collitz- Bechtel 7d. no. 4740. 

15 Inser. Gr. ins. iii no. 376 Erotxalov- Collitz- Bechtel 74. no. 4740 b. Cp. Bekker 
anecd. ii. 790, 26 ff. Srepdvov. FZrorxelov elpnrat, ws uév Illvöapos д Ypapparınds, dwod 
Zrolxov Twós, évós TOv auroxdövwv 'APnvalwy- ws dé Evio., awd той дг aurwv rois apb pots 
TumotcOat* cToixos үйр тард Tois wadatots ò dpiAubs. Toryapoüv Sixvwrio ката фића 
éavrovs Tá£avres kal dpidunaavres, Ads Zrorxews lepdv 1дрісауто; Cramer anecd. Oxon. iv. 
320, 28 reads Acds Хтохадёшѕ and Villoison anecd. ii. 187, 11 Ads Srocxelov. 
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lastly Melichios in the fourth! and Zeus Melíchios in the fourth 
or third century. Beside most of these inscriptions, both within 
and without the old building, certain small sinkings, round, 
square, or irregularly shaped, and hardly more than a foot in 
length and breadth, are made in the rock. These look as though 
they had been intended to receive altars or dedications of some 
sort, or perhaps, as F. Hiller von Gaertringen suggests, to serve 
instead of altars themselves”. Р. Wolters, however, describes 
them as ‘seat-shaped cuttings’ (s¢tzartigen Einarbeitungen)*, and 
W. Reichel goes so far as to call them ‘rock-thrones’ (Felsthrone)>. 
The principal deities worshipped at an early date in this ‘agora 
of the gods*' were clearly Zeus and Koures. Not improbably— 
as E. Maass has argued’—Kourés was a cult-epithet of Zeus him- 
selfs. If so, the Curetic cult of Thera was analogous to the Curetic 
cult of Crete*. In this connexion a dedication of hair to the 
Dymanian nymphs is noteworthy". Moreover, it can hardly be 
accidental that the same site was later occupied by the Gymnasium 
of the dphebor". It is likely too that the cult stood in some relation 
to the adjoining grotto, where warm currents of moist air issue from 
two holes in the rock-wall and an intermittent roar—perhaps that 
of the sea far below—can be faintly heard. The explorers’ work- 
men would not risk sleeping in the cave. If it was to the Kouretes 
of Thera what the Dictaean and Idaean caves were to the Kouretes 
of Crete?, we may legitimately suspect that it once contained a 
throne of Zeus. 


l Inser. Gr. ins. iii no. 406 edord | MnAlxı[os]=Collitz-Bechtel- 20. no. 4752. On 
evoröv see L. Ziehen in the Ath. ЛЇФИЛ. 1899 xxiv. 267 ff. 

2 Inscr. Gr. ins. iii Suppl. no. 1316 Zeds MyM|xtos rGv | тері По | £vo!v. 

3 F. Hiller von Gaertringen on /»ser. Gr. ins. iii nos. 350—363. 

4 P. Wolters in the 442. Mitth. 1896 xxi. 255. 

5 W. Reichel Über vorhellenische Götterculte Wien 1897 p. 31. 

$ On the deities named in the rock-inscriptions of Thera see F. Hiller von Gaertringen 
Die archaische Kultur der Insel Thera Berlin 1897 p. 17 ff. and Die Insel Thera i. 149 ff., 
iii. 63 f. 

7 E. Maass in Hermes 1890 xxv. 406 n., taking Kovpíjs to be for KovporpóQos (which 
is improbable) and comparing Apollon Kovpéas of Teos (Dittenberger Syl. inser. Gr.? 
no. 445 AmöA\wvos | Kovpéov | 11о\Ммё@> | kal [P]awiadav, cp. Michel Recueil d’Inser. gr. 
no. 807 = Вий. Corr. Hell. 1880 iv. 168). 

8 Cp. supra pp. 15, 104 Ё. 

? H. Usener in F. Hiller von Gaertringen Die Insel Thera i. 149 n. 34 compared the 
kovpjs of Thera with the rpwroxovpys of Ephesos and most ingeniously suggested that the 
enigmatic personage Aeírepos may have been the ‘second’ in command of a band of 
human kovpfjres. I incline, however, to think that Дєйтєроѕ means *re-born? (Oevrepó- 
тотцоѕ) and is an epithet of Kovpýs, the youthful Zeus. 

10 Znser, Gr. ins. iii по. 377 [A](v)(u)dv(w)v | [Nóu]$a« | kó(u)(a)s...8' = Collitz-Bechtel 
10. по. 4741. See Е. Hiller von Gaertringen Die Insel Thera і. 284. 

п 7d. ib. i. 33 f., 289 ff., iii. 115 ff. 1? Append. B Crete. 
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Between Megara and Eleusis lies the mountain-range of Kerata. 
The highest of its four peaks (1527 ft)—as Prof. A. Milchhöfer 
first noted'—is thought by the peasants of Megara to have been 
the spot whence Xerxes on his throne watched the battle of 
Salamis. Since the site agrees with Akestodoros’ description?, 
W. Reichel twice visited it in order to verify Milchhófer's report. 
At the south-east corner of the little plateau that crowns the 
topmost peak he found an isolated rock partially hewn into 
the shape of a seat with rounded back and projecting footstool 
(fig. 108). The seat commands a wide view, but is so placed 
that one sitting on it would face north and look directly away 
from Salamis! Reichel concludes that it is a very ancient 


Fig. 108. 


mountain-throne, to which in popular belief the story of Xerxes 
has become attached‘. 

In an angle of the Mouseion Hill at Athens there are no less 
than seven such seats (figs: 109-110). Carefully cut in the rock 
along one side of a platform or terrace, with a single step in 
front of them, they give the impression of being a row of seats 


1 See W. Reichel Über vorhellenische Göttereulte Wien 1897 p. 21. 

? Akestodoros (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 464 Müller) ap. Plout. v. Them. 13 €v weOoply тӯѕ 
Meyapldos ўтёр тд» kaXovuévov Kepdrwrv. 

3 W. Reichel * Ein angeblicher Thron des Xerxes’ in the Festschrift für Otto Benndorf 
Wien 1898 pp. 63—65 with fig. (sketched by E. Gilliéron from a photograph). 

4 The actual throne was a golden chair (Akestodoros Zoe. cit.) with silver feet, preserved 
on the Akropolis at Athens (Dem. zu Zimocr. 129 with schol.) in the Parthenon (Harpokr. 
5.0. apyupbrous Öldpos). 

5 E. Curtius and J. A. Kaupert Allas von Athen Berlin 1878 p. ıyf. description, 
plan, and section; pl. 6, 4 view. 
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Fig. 109. 
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for judges or the like, forerunners perhaps of the Council on the 
Areiopagos. They are about two hundred yards from the rock-cut 
niche in the Pnyx where Zeus /7jp3istos was worshipped’. It seems 
possible, therefore, that we have here an open-air tribunal at which 
decisions were delivered under the inspiration of Zeus. In fact, 
I incline to identify the seven seats with the so-called ‘Seats of 
Zeus, the place at Athens where, according to old tradition, 
Athena when she contended with Poseidon for possession of the 
Akropolis, begged Zeus to give his vote for her, promising on her 
part to sacrifice the first victim on the altar of Zeus Polieús?. 
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Fig. 111. 


At Phalasarna in western Crete three sandstone thrones are 
hewn in the lower slopes of a coast-hill near the necropolis. The 
best-preserved of them was described by R. Pashley in 1837 as 
“а great chair—cut out of the solid rock: the height of the arms 
above the seat is two feet eleven inches; and its other dimensions 
are in proportion’. But the most interesting feature of this throne, 
the pillar carved on the inner surface of its back, was first observed 
and drawn by L. Savignoni and G. de Sanctis in 1901 (figs. 111, 


1 Infra Append. B. 
2 Hesych. s.v. Ais бако: kal тєссоі, Souid. s.v. Atds уўфоѕ, Kratin. Archilochi frag. 4 
| (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 18 f. Meineke). 
3 R. Pashley Travels in Crete Cambridge and London 1837 ii. 64 fig. Cp. T. A. B. 
Spratt Travels and Researches in Crete London 1865 ii. 234 f. fig. (‘the monolith bema of 
Phalasarna’ !). 
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112). If we may press the analogy of other Cretan pillar-cults, 
the divine occupant of the throne was either Rhea? or Zeus’. 
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(c) The Mountain as the Birth-place of Zeus. 


The Zeus-legends that clung about the mountain-tops related 


to the birth or infancy of the god, his marriage-unions, his sons, 
and his death. 


1 L. Savignoni and G. de Sanctis in the Mon. d. Linc. 1901 xi. 363 ff. figs. 60—61; 
plan 76. p. 349 f. fig. 47. Ср. F. Studniczka in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 
1911 xxvi. 85 fig. 20. 

* A. J. Evans in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. 165 ff. L. Savignoni and G. de 
Sanctis /øc. cif. р. 366f. cite Paus. 2. 4. 7 (on the way up the Akrokorinthos) Myrpds 
0cQv vaós écart kal aj» kal 0póvos* MOwv kal аўт? kal ò Opdvos. 

3 A. J. Evans /ос. cit. pp. 163 ff., 170 ff. Cp. infra ch. ii $ 3 (a) ii (ô) and, for the 
association of a pillar with the throne of Zeus, supra р. 34 f. 

Recently A. Fick in the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 1911 xliv. 341 ff. 
has drawn attention to Hesych. 'EAMá: xa0éópa. Adkwves. kal Adis lepüv ev Ашбшәт. He 
points out that £AAa (for *édda, as sella for *sed/a) is ‘ein uraltes Wort,’ which survived 
in Laconian till late times, cp. Hesych. xacé(AA)a* кабёдра, and suggests that Dodona 
was called" EXAa as being the ‘Seat’ or ‘Throne’ of Zeus. In support of this view he 
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Zeus Aretagenés! (figs. 113, 114, 115) ог Kretogenés? was ‘Born 
in Crete,’ his birth being located first in a cave of Mount Dikte? (on 
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Fig. 113. 


might have cited Simmias Rhod. af. Steph. Byz. s.v. Awddvn-..:Znvos &os Kpovldao 
риёкор йттєбе$ато Добо, Aisch. Р.о. 830f. ri» aimóveróv т dudi Awddynv, iva | pavreîa 
Өйкӧѕ т ётт1 Өєстротоў Aus, cp. Hes. frag. 192 Flach af. Strab. 327 Awddévnv pnyór re, 
IleXaoy@v Eöpavov, jev, Ephoros frag. 54 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 247 f. Müller) ар. Strab. 327 
IIeXac"yv tépyma, Skynin. Chi. per. 450 iópvu'...IIeXao-ytxóv. But ?? 

1 J. N. Svoronos Numismatique de la Crète ancienne Macon 1890 i. 194 no. 45 pl. 18, 
2 a copper of Hierapytna struck by Augustus (Gotha) with head of Zeus to right wearing 
fillet and legend TAN KPHTATENH |= IEPA (fig. 113), 20. i. 284 no. 52 pl. 26, 30 а 
copper of Polyrhenion struck by Augustus (Paris) with laureate head of Zeus to right, 
thunderbolt below, and legend TAN K[PHTAT'E]NHZ IIOATP (fig. 114), 22. i. 342 по. 45 
pl. 33, то a copper of Crete zz genere struck by Titus (Paris and Vienna) with a nude 
Zeus erect, thunderbolt in raised right hand, ch/amfs round left arm, surrounded by seven 
stars and legend 2ЕТГ KPH|TATENHLE (fig. 115), Head Ast. num.? pp. 469, 475, 479, 
Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 107, 216 Münztaf. 1, 38, 3, 19, cp. Svoronos in the 
"Еф. 'Apx. 1893 р. 203f. pl. 1, 8; Lebas-Waddington Asie Mineure no. 394 (cp. no. 406) 
Mylasa = Michel Recueil d’/nser. gr. no. 472, 10 lepeds Atos Kpynray[é]vous kal Kovpjrov, 
cp. W. Judeich in the 47%. Afitth. 1889 xiv. 395; Steph. Byz. s.v. Tdfa'...exAn0n дё xal 
Mivwa, örı Mivws тї» rois ddedgois Aiakq kal '"PaóagávOw (bv é& avroð табтть éxddecev. 
Evdev xal тд той Kpmralov Ads тар’ айто eivaı, dv kal cad’ huâs éxddovv Mapvar, épunvevd- 
_pevov Kpnrayevj. Tas wap0évous yap ойт Крӯтєѕ mpocayopebover Мариб» (uapvávs cj. 
M. Schmidt in the Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 1863 xii. 220), Marcus 
Diaconus v. Porphyrii episcopi Gazensis 64 (Abh. d. berl. Akad. 1874 Phil.-hist. Classe 
р. 199, 22 fl.) ясау ё év rj móet vaol elöwAwv Önudawo: ёкто, той тє 'HAlov xal ris 
*Adpodirys kai той `Атё\\ороѕ kal ris Köpns kai ris “Exdrys kal тд Xeyónevov lepwiov kal 
тў$ (`Нрфо» кої rd ris M. Haupt) Töxns ris TÓXews, 6 ékáXovv réxeov (Tuxatov M. Haupt), 
kal тд Mapveiov, & EXeyov eivat той xplra.-yévous. (Kpyrayevois M. Haupt) Adds, 6 
évópu(ov elvat évÓozórepov mavrwv rüv lepüy rOv äravraxov with a Latin version by 
Gentianus Hervetus in the Acta Sanctorum edd. Bolland. Februarius iii. 635 Erant 
autem in ciuitate simulacrorum publica templa octo : nempe Solis, et Veneris, et Apollinis. 
et Proserpinae, et Hecates, et quod dicebatur Hierion seu sacerdotum, et Fortunae ciuitatis, 
quod vocabant Tycheon, et Marnion, quod dicebant esse Critz generis (Cretagenzs 
Henschen) Iouis: quod existimabant esse gloriosius omnibus templis, чиге sunt vbique. 
The context enables us to form some idea of the character, ritual, and temple of Marnas 
(zzfra ch. ii § 9 (g)). See further О. Höfer in Roscher Дех. Myth. ii. 1422, W. Drexler 
ib. ii. 2379, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1673 n. 1. 

2 Corp. inser. Gr. ii no. 2554, 176 ff. (oath between Latos and Olous) óuv[6]e rà» 
“Eorlav kal тор Ziva тд» Kpmroyevla kal ràv " Hpav к.т.\. = Collitz- Bechtel Gr. Dial.-/nschr. 
iii. 2. 333 ff. no. 5075, 73- 

3 Append. B Crete. 
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which he is said to have built a city!) and, later’, in a cave high up 


on the side of Mount Ide*. Both districts had strange stories to tell 
of the way in which the divine child had been nurtured by doves 


Im 


Fig. 116. Fig. 117. 


or bees, a goat or a pig, while Kouretes and Korybantes clashed 
their weapons to drown his infant cries (figs. 116, 117). But Lydia 


1 Diod. 5. 70 åvôpwðévra 8’ abrév pact mpGrov wédw «rloaı тєрї тти Alkrav, ömov kal тїр 
yéveow abrod yevéoOar uvdoAoyodew 15 éxrerpOelons v rois torepov xpóvors dtapéver Erı 
каї viv ёрџата rv дєрєМоу. Sir Arthur Evans identifies this city with the extensive 
prehistoric ruins at Сон/йз (see his ‘Goulas: The City of Zeus’ in the Ann. Brit. Sch. 
Ath. 1895—1896 ii. 169 ff.; cp., however, the more thorough investigations of J. Demargne 
in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900 xxiv. 222, 1901 xxv. 282 ff., 1903 xxvii. 206 ff., and of 
A. J. Reinach in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1910 xxv Arch. Anz. p. 404 f.). 

2 There is evidence that the cult of the Dictaean cave was in time superseded by that 
of the Idaean cave. ‘With very rare and sporadic exceptions, the Dictaean antiquities do 
not come down lower than the Geometric period, z.e., probably the opening of the eighth 
century B.c.’ (D. G. Hogarth in the Aun. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1899—1900 vi. 115). Further, 
a treaty between Lyttos and Olous (Corp. inser. Att. ii. 1 no. 549 б, 5 =Collitz-Bechtel 
Gr. Dial.-Inschr. iii. 2. 380 f. no. 5147 6, 5) makes the Lyttians swear by Tyva Bıödrav, 
‘Zeus of Ide,’ while another inscription (2. iii. 2. 301 ff. no. 5024, 22 f.) mentions a temple 
of Zeus rà Bidardw on the frontier of Priansos: Lyttos and Priansos are so near to 
Mt Dikte that, had the Dictaean cult still been flourishing, Zeus would presumably have 
been invoked as Awxraíos, not Biddras (К. C. Bosanquet in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 
1908— 1909 xv. 349). 

3 Append. B Crete. 

* Von Rohden-Winnefeld An. Terrakotten iv. 1. 8 f., following E. Braun (Mon. 
d. Inst. ii pl. 17, Aun. d. Just. 1840 xii. 141 ff. pl. К), distinguish two types of terra-cotta 
reliefs: (1) the Caeretan type shows the infant Zeus in the arms of a female seated on a 
throne with two Kouretes to right and left; the best example is in the Ny Carlsberg 
collection (Anz. Terrakotten pl. то). (2) The Roman type, referable to the Augustan 
age, shows the infant Zeus seated on a rock and introduces a third Koures; the best 
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was prepared to dispute with Crete the honour of having been 
his birth-place!: Mount Sipylos? Mount Tmolos (fig. 118)*, and 
Mount Messogis (figs. r 19, 121)* were in that respect rivals of Dikte 


Fig. 121. Fig. 122. 


and Ide. It is probable that the legends of Zeus' birth and 
infancy were localised on the mountains of Phrygia also; for coins 
of Akmoneia (figs. 122, 123)*, Apameia (fig. 124)*, Laodikeia on the 


example is in the British Museum (Ant. Terrakotten pl. 25, cp. pl. 135 a variant of the 
second century in the Louvre). 

I figure two specimens of the second type: (a) fig. 116 (after O. Benndorf in the 
Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1902 v. 151f. fig. 38) a fragment of terra-cotta, the design of 
which differs in some respects from that of the reliefs enumerated by Overbeck Gr. 
Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 336f. Atlas pl. 4, 4: the infant is named ZEYC and is seated on a 
rock with а wingless thunderbolt behind him.—(/) Fig. 117 the corresponding part of 
the above-mentioned relief from .Cervetri (2) acquired by the British Museum in 1891 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Terracottas p. 379 no. D 501 pl. 39, H. B. Walters 77e Art of the 
Romans London 1911 p. 136 pl. 58): the inscription is here Z€ Y[C]. 

1 Lyd. de mens. 4. 71 p. 123, 12 ff. Wünsch. 

* Append. B Lydia. 3 Hes 

1 7b. The coin of Tralleis here figured for the first time (fig. 119) is at Paris (Mionnet 
Descr. de med. ant. Suppl. vii. 471 no. 715): I am indebted to M. Babelon for the cast 
from which my illustration was made. ...TPAAAIANNN and AIOCTONAI. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia pp. xxiv, 20 pl. 4, 4 a copper struck by Trebonianus 
Gallus A КМ О NENN, Head Hist. num.? p. 663 (fig. 122). Е. Lenormant Monnaies 
et médailles Paris 1883 p. 181 fig., E. Babelon in the Rev. Num. 1891 ix. 38 f. pl. 4, 4 
(fig. 123) a bronze medallion of Gordianus iii showing Rhea with her foot raised on a rock. 

$ Mionnet Descr. de méd. ant. iv. 238 no. 268 and 239 no. 270, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Phrygia p. xl, Head Hist. num. p. 667, Müller-Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 16f. 
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Ао Veoh url зун са. 120) represent Zeus as a babe 


nursed i Rhea with the cout beside him and the Kouretes grouped 
ШОО, е ее ham w san ol Matemia ОКО similar 


um * ae ob sone mounstai m the volcanic resion knar nii 
louer Xd. an almost. identical tv pe occuabino sar 
"e um TE a Zus, 303. Maz tu fees sa RECE zer TELE 
з TAVAN wt cw Ae hoprics of m Oxford 1897 d. 432 
i DOR ah Ir anus Decius and Valerianus (Paris). In. F. Wieseler’s 

! E NE ee sene an ооо о бё ШЕ Then and АШОК О 


Velde above the child’s ture: ТАРА * AVP · 
EP AWN ES V PIAP ANOV A TAME CING 


M / i; a © зо =, FSi, 782. Overbeck: Gun Adee eis 
D ON E iq PO м. hun TNH are, Умм teme ege miis (o 
М EE У оеро Struck ошса) 
wos “к. Мио an eagle above, the iius of the town with 
De ER i gm dabo Марго and the Lykos. 
КОЛА TE EE Prison с, зуб no. 28 drawn from a cast: СУММА 
ACON О T uf. c куу МЕ Santis р. б, Са сарок 
МШЕ LOM о ? 2. ho notes that. according to the author of the *ibylline 
tbe Ошу Ии eoo! qo thiee Cretans to be reared in Phrygia (orac. 
Е he M (retry eu) 
7 m oeque. o Ret a l Оо ds ae) Soll, пазу. 
Oserbeck Gr. An intus Vii quss; Mental. х. 8 a copper struck by Caracalla (in the 
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Seleukeia оп the Kalykadnos (figs. 126', 127?) may have reference 
to the Corycian Cave in Mount Korykos* It is not, however, 
certain that the child seated on a throne and surrounded by 
dancing Kouretes is Zeus, at least in the ordinary acceptation of 
that name. It may be that the Greeks would rather have termed 
him Dionysos; for a coin of the Ionian Magnesia (fig. 128)* shows 


(o! 


A 


Fig. 128. Fig. 129. 


the same childish figure seated in like manner on a princely seat 
with a covered basket and snake visible beneath it. But we have 
not yet exhausted the list of mountains where Zeus was said to 


1 Imhoof-Blumer Aleinas. Münzen ii. 484 no. 13 pl. 18, 21 a copper struck by 
Caracalla CEAEVKEINNIITNN | TPO[C] KAJAVK -. 

2 Mionnet Descr. de med. ant. v. 260 no. g11, A. von Rauch in the Berliner Blätter 
für Miins-Siegel und Wappenkunde 1870 v. 23 pl. 36, 31, Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. 
Zeus p. 337 a copper struck by Macrinus (von Rauch) CEAEY[KENN] | TNN 
ПРОС - ТО * [KAAYKAANN]. For other specimens see W. Wroth in the Num. 
Chron. Third Series 1895 xv. 103 no. 24 pl. 5, 16, С. Е. Hill in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1897 xvii. 9o f. pl. 2, 18 and in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia etc. p. 134 pl. 24, 2, 
Imhoof-Blumer A7eizas. Münzen ii. 484 n. 2 pl. 18, 22; and for a copper of similar 
design struck by Severus Alexander, E. Babelon Zmventaire de la collection Waddington 
Paris 1898 no. 4467 pl. 11, 11. 

3 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 327 f., 1393. 

4 Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Aftinsen p. 121 no. 315 pl. 8, 33 a copper struck by Caracalla 
(Paris) with legend ЄПІ Г · M · АУР · VAIAOV - ETTIKPATOYC - and 
MAT NHTON. 

5 Cp. Imhoof-Blumer 22. p. 120 Ё. no. 314 pl. 8, 34, no. 316 pl. 8, 32, no. 317, 
no. 318 pl. 8, 31, no. 318a. 

An ivory relief in the Milan Museum (Arch. Zeit. 1846 iv. 217 ff. pl. 38, Ann. Brit. 
Sch. Ath. 1908—1909 xv. 320 fig. 5) shows the child Dionysos seated on a stool in front 
of a rocky cave flanked by Kouretes and Maenads. Е 

Another relief (E. Gerhard Antike Bildwerke München Stuttgard & Tübingen 1828— 
1844 p. 348 pl. 104, 1), said to be in the Vatican (but see Е. Matz in the Алл. d. Inst. 
1870 xlii. 100 n. 3), represents him seated on a shield, while Kouretes clash their weapons 
about him: to the right a snake crawls out of a half-open basket on the lid of which a 
goat-footed Pan is stamping ; beyond Pan is a shaggy Silenos. | 
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have been born. Pergamon! certainly, and possibly Mount Ide in 
the Troad?, were of the number. Among the Greek islands Naxos 
had its own story of the birth of Zeus*, connected perhaps with 
Mount Drios* Kronos was said to have swallowed the stone that 
Rhea gave him instead of Zeus at Chaironeia in Boiotia, on a 
rocky height called Petrachos*: Thebes too claimed to be the 
birth-place of Zeus* and could point to a place that took its name 
from the event". In Messenia local piety declared that Zeus had 
been, if not born, at least brought up by the nymphs upon the 
summit of Mount Ithome! But of all the non-Cretan districts 
Arkadia had established the strongest claim to be considered the 
cradle of Zeus®: here on Mount Thaumasion Kronos had swal- 
lowed the stone”, and here on Mount Lykaion Zeus was born" and 
reared”, 


(d) The Mountain as the Marriage-place of Zeus. 


The union of Zeus with Hera was likewise referred by the 
Greeks to a variety of mountain-tops. The //ad in a passage of 
more than usual beauty describes how the two slept together on 
a peak of the Trojan Ide: 


So Kronos son, and clasped his bride to his breast. 
Beneath them Earth divine made grass to grow 
New-nurtured, and the dewy lotus-bloom, 

Crocus and hyacinth, thick and soft withal, 

Which raised them from the ground. Thereon they lay, 
And o’er them spread a cloud magnificent 

And golden: glittering dew-drops from it fell. 

Thus slumbered still the Sire on Gargaros’ height, 
Vanquished by sleep and love, his wife in his arms”, 


1 Append. B Mysia. 


2 Prop. 3. 1. 27 Idaeum Simoenta Iovis cunabula parvi—if that is the right reading of 
the line, and if Propertius is not guilty of confusing Mt Ide in the Troad with Mt Ide in 
Crete. 

3 Aglaosthenes Naxiaca frags. 1, 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 293 Müller). 

4 Infra p. 163 ff., Append. B Naxos. 

5 Ib. Boiotia. 

6 Lyk. Al. 1194 with schol. and Tzetz. ad loc. 

Aristodemos af. schol. //. 13. 1, cp. Paus. 9. 18. 5. 

8 Append. B Messene. Р 

9 See eg. Clem. Al. protr. 2. 28. 1 p. 20, зо. Ѕ іп, Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 53, 
Ampel. 9. 1. 

10, Steph. Byz. s.v. Oavudorov, Paus. 8. 36. 2 f. 

" Kallim. A. Zeus 4ff., Strab. 348, Paus. 8. 36. 3. Zeus was washed at his birth in 
the cold waters of the river Lousios (Paus. 8. 28. 2), and swaddled at Geraistion (e£. mag. 
pP. 227, 44 Í.). 

1? Paus. 8. 38. 2f. 

13 Л. 14. 346ff., cp. Petron. saz, 127. 9. 
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Others named Mount Oche in Euboia, Mount Kithairon in Boiotia, 
Mount Kokkygion in Argolis, as the scene where Zeus took Hera 
for his bride!. .It was. said too that Zeus met Semele on Mount 
Sipylos?, that he consorted with Leto in a shady.nook and natural 
bower on Mount Kithairon?, that he seduced Kallisto in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Lykaion‘, that-he carried off Europe to his 
cave in Mount -Dikte’. He formed Zazsozs, moreover, with more 
than one mountain-goddess or mountain-nymph. Mount Agdos, 
a rocky summit of Galatia, bore to him a bisexual child Agdistis, 
about whom one of the wildest and most -archaic of all Greek 
tales was told*. According to the Orphic cosmogony, the' original 
rulers of ‘snowy Olympos’ were Ophion and the Oceanid Eury- 
nome: the former gave place to Kronos, the latter to: Rhea, who 
in their turn were eclipsed by Zeus”. But Eurynome became by 
Zeus the mother of.the Charites® and of Asopos the river-god*. 
Again, the ancient systematisers of mythology, who recognised 
five different Athenas, distinguished one.as the daughter of Zeus 
and Koryphe, adding that this, the fourth, Athena was identical 
with the inventress of four-horse chariots, whom the Arcadians 
called Koria® Pausanias speaks of the Arcadian temple of Athena 
Koría as standing on the koryphe or ‘peak’ of a mountain". It 
is, therefore, practically certain that in Arkadia Zeus was paired 
with a mountain-goddess or mountain- nymph named Koryphe. 
Another of his amours was with Taygete, Atlas’ daughter”, of 
whom was born Lakedaimon, the eponym of the Lacedaemonians*. 
But Taygete was herself the eponym of Mount Taygeton^ the fine 
range which stretches some seventy miles from Belbina to SN ron 
and culminates in Mount Taleton (7902 feet) above Sparta (pl. xiv). 
Colonel Mure says of this majestic mountain-mass: ‘Whether from 


! Append. B Euboia, Boiotia, Argolis. 

2 7b. Lydia. 

3 Euseb. praep. ev. 3. І. 3. 

Pseudo-Eratosth. catast. 1. 8, schol. Arat. phaen. 91. 

Append. B Crete. 

Zé. Galatia. 

Ap. Rhod. г. 503 ff., Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 1191 ff., schol. Aristoph. 22d. 247. 
Hes. theog. 907, Paus. 9. 35. 5, Orph. A. Char. бо. 1 ff. 

Apollod. 3. 12. 6. 

10 Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 59; cp. Clem. Al. protr. 2. 28. 2 p. 21, 1 f. Stählin, who states 
that the fourth Athena was the daughter of Zeus and derived her Messenian title of 
Корофасіа from her mother. 

Raus. 8. 21. 4. 

12 Schol. Pind. O/. 3. 53. 

13 Hellanikos frag. 56 (Frag. hist. Gr.i. 52 Müller) af. schol. 7/. 18. 486, Apollod. 3. 
10. 3, pseudo- Eratosth. catast. 23, Paus. 3. 1. 2, Hyg. fad. 155, Myth. Vat. т. 234- 

| aus. 5. 1. 2. 
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its real height, from the grandeur of its outline, or the abruptness 
of its rise from the plain, (it) created in my mind a stronger im- 
pression of stupendous bulk and loftiness than any mountain I 
have seen in Greece, or perhaps in any other part of Europe?’ 
Here surely was a mountain-bride worthy of Zeus himself. Pelasgos, 
the forefather of the Pelasgians, was, according to one account, the 
son of Zeus by Larissa?, whose name repeatedly occurs as that of 
a Pelasgian burgh or rock-fortress*. And lastly a Sicilian myth 
told how Aitne, the name-sake of Mount Aitne, had been embraced 
by Zeus and then, through fear of Hera, hidden away in the Earth 
till she bore twin sons, the Palikoi, whose strange volcanic springs 
still interest travellers that visit the Lago dez Palici near the town 
of Palagonia’. 

Mountain-eponyms were either female or male. Zeus not only 
consorted with the former, but also became the father of the latter. 
Thus Gargaros*, Geraistos®, Olympos (?)’, Solymos’, Tainaros®, 
were all regarded as his sons. Atlas, the supporter of the sky, 
who as early as the middle of the fifth century B.C. was identified 
with a great mountain in north-western Africa”, was, according to 
one genealogy, the son of Zeus". A daughter of Atlas? named 
Plouto? bore to the same god Tantalos, whose name was given to 


! W. Mure Journal of a Tour in Greece Edinburgh and London 1842 ii. 221. 

2 Serv. ёл Verg. Aen. 1. 624: cp. Rufin. recognit. то. 23, who makes Tityos the son 
of Zeus ex Larisse...Orchomeni, unless we should read ex (Z)/ar{issje, as О. Höfer in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 940 suggests on the strength of Pherekydes frag. 5 (Prag. hist. 
Gr. i. 71 Müller) af. schol. Ap. Rhod. т. 761 = Eudok. 220/. 338 and Apollod. 1. 4. I, 
Eustath. 22 Od. p. 1581, 56 ff. 

3 A. Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen Göttingen 1905 Index p. 165 s.v». Aapıca, 
Aapıcalar wérpat. à 

4 Append. B Sicily. 

5 /b. Troas. 6 76. Euboia. 

7 De-Vit Onomasticon iii. 729 without citing his source. If this was the epigram in 
Oros. 4. 1. 14 pater optime Olympi, it is far from convincing, since Olympus may be 
merely a poetic term for the gods collectively (see Roscher Lex. AZyth. iii. 857). 

8 Append. B Pisidia. 

9 Jb. Lakonike. 

10 Hdt. 4. 184: see also Pauly-Wissowa Aeal-Zne. ЇЇ. 2119. 

п Rufin. reoognit. 10. 23. 

Myth. Vat. 1. 204, cp. Rufin. recognit. 10. 21 and 23. In Hyg. fad. 155 Tantalus 
ex Plutone Zimantis filia К. Unger сј. Adlantis, B. Stark Mimantis. The father of 
Plouto is Tmolos in schol. Eur. Or. 5, Tzetz. ckil. 5. 444 ff., Mantiss. proverb. 2. 94, 
Kronos in schol. Pind. O/. 3. 41. 

13 Asklepiades of Tragilos frag. 20 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 305 Müller) af. schol. Od. 11. 
582, Paus. 2. 22. 3, Ant. Lib. 36, Nonn. Dion. 1. 145 fl., 7. 119, 48. 729 ff., Apostol. 16. 
16, Phot. x. s.v. TavrdAov ráAavra, Souid. s.v. rà TavráXov radavritera, schol. Eur. 
Or. 345, Hyg. fab. 82, 155. Her name is otherwise given as Plute (Rufin. 70202727. 10. 
23), Plota (Natalis Comes mytholog. 6. 8 p. 337, ср. 335, ed. Patav. 1616), Plutis (Rufin. 
recognit. 10. 21), or Plotis (Lact. Plac. zz Stat. Theb. 2. 436). 
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a mountain in Lesbos! and whose town was situated on an almost 
inaccessible crag of Mount Sipylos?. 

The remarkable tradition, current in the vicinity of Mount 
Olympos, that heaven and earth once met upon the summit will 
be discussed in another connexion. 


(e) The Mountain as the Burial-place of Zeus. 


The Cretans declared that Zeus was a prince, who had been 
о ra wild hoar and buried in Crete,—an assertion which 
IS Supposed to have earned for them their traditional reputation as 
liars*. Numerous writers of Hellenistic and Byzantine times men- 
tion the tomb of Zeus as an object of interest in Crete*, though 
they do not agree-as to its exact locality. Ennius? places it at 
Knossos, Varro* and Porphyrios? on Mount Ide, Nonnos? on the 


top of Mount Dikte. Conceivably more districts than one had 
a local legend of Zeus dead and buried on a mountain. His tomb 


1 Steph. Byz. s.v. TávraXos, cp. s.v. HóXov. 

2 Supra p. 137 fl. 

3 My friend Dr J. Rendel Harris ‘The Cretans always Liars’ in the Zxfositor 1906 
рр. 303—317 cites from the Gannat Busamé or ‘Garden of Delights’ (a Nestorian com- 
mentary on Scripture full of extracts from "Theodore of Mopsuestia etc.) the following 
note on Acts 17. 28: ** In Him we live and move and have our being." The Cretans 
used to say of Zeus, that he was a prince and was ripped up by a wild boar, and he was 
buried: and lo! his grave is with us. Accordingly Minos, the son of Zeus, made over 
him a panegyric and in it he said: ‘‘ A grave have fashioned for thee, О holy and high 
One, the lying Kretans, who are all the time liars, evil beasts, idle bellies; but thou diest 
not, for to eternity thou livest, and standest; for in thee we live and move and have our 
being ".' Dr Rendel Harris suggests that the panegyric in question may be the poem by 
Epimenides on Minos and Rhadamanthys (Diog. Laert. 1. 112) and cp. Kallim. 4. Zeus 
8f. Kpfjres del petorar- kal yap ráoov, ш va, acto | Kpfjres érexrijvavro, тї ð’ ob 0áves: 
eool yap alel. Another explanation of the proverb is given in Athenodoros of Eretria 
frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 345 Müller): cp. also Io. Malal. chron. 4 p. 88 Dindorf. 

4 Kallim. 4. Zeus 8f. with schol., Enn. sacr. hist. ap. Lact. div. inst. 1. 11, oracl. 
Sibyll. ib., Yarr. ap. Solin. 11. 7, Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 53, Diod. 3. 61, Anth. Pal. 7. 275. 
6 Gaetulicus, Lucan. 8. 872, Mela 2. 112, Stat. Theb. 1. 278f., Tatian. or. adv. Graec. 
27, Loukian. Zup. trag. 45, de sacrif. 10, philopatr. 10, philopseud. 3, Timon 6, Theophil. 
ad Autol. т. то, 2. 3, Clem. Al. 270/7. 2. 37. 4 p. 28, 7ff. Stählin, Philostr. v. soph. 
2. 4 p. 74 Kayser, Orig. с. Cels. 3. 43, Min. Fel. Oct. 21. 8, Cypr. de idol. van. 1, 
Porph. о. Pyth. 17, Arnob. adv. nat. 4. 14, 4. 25, Firm. Mat. 7. 6, Serv. in Verg. len. 
7. 180, Epiphan. adv. kaer. т. 3, Rufin. zecognit. 10. 23, Chrysost. in ep. Paul. ad Tit. 3, 
Paulin. Nol. 19. 86 (lxi. 515 Migne), Kyrill. Al. c. Zulian. то. 342 (Ixxvi. 1028 Migne), 
Nonn. Dion. 8. 114 ff., Sedulius Scotus f» ep. Paul. ad Tit. 3, Souid. s.v. Пӯкоѕ, Kedren. 
hist. comp. 15D (i. 29 Bekker). 

5 Enn. sacr. hist. ap. Lact. div. inst. 1. 11. 

$ Varr. af. Solin. 11. 7. 

7 Porph. v. Pyth. 17, Kyrill. Al. с. Zulian. 10. 342. 

8 Nonn. Dion. 8. 114 ff. 
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appears to have been marked by a stone’, and to have borne an 
inscription, which is variously recorded. In the first century of 
our era Pomponius Mela says that the tomb with its inscribed 
name affords ‘hardly a clear trace of Zeus who is there buried? 
But a thousand years later Michael Psellos notes the legend as still 
living, and relates that, the Cretans show a hill or cairn above the 
grave of Zeus‘. Buondelmonti, who visited Mount Juktas in 1415, 
speaks of a cave on the right hand side of a road leading thither 
and states that at the upper end of the cave is the tomb of Zeus 
bearing an illegible inscription. Belon in 1555 reports that the 
sepulchre of Jupiter as described by the ancients is yet to be seen 
on the mountain of the Sphagiotes*. Modern travellers have the 
same tale to tell. When R. Pashley visited Crete in 1834, he 
stayed at Arkhanes on the eastern side of Mount Juktas. ‘I was 


1 Loukian. Jup. trag. 45. 

2 Enn. ос. cit. GAN KPONOT, Chrysost. doc. cit. ёита 0да Lav xetrat dv Ala kırÄ\nakover, 
Porph. Joc. cit. ПТӨАГОРАХ TQ: ATI followed by an epigram beginning ode Üaviv 
Kerai Zäv bv Ala xır\hakovew (Kyrill. cites it with иёуаѕ for 0avóv), schol. Kallim. 
A. Zeus 8 Mivwos той Ads тбфоѕ with the first word obliterated through age, Kedren. Zac. 
cit. év0a8e kerai davwv Пікоѕ б kai Zeós (Souid. reads Пӯкоѕ). 

3 Mel. 2. 112. 

4 Psell. dvaywyh els ròv Távraħov cited by J. Meursius Creta p. 81: той бе (sc. Ards) 
Tòv ёті тф тафи Secxvbovor koAwvöv. The passage is priuted in Tzetzes’ Allegoriae [liadis 
etc. ed. J. F. Boissonade Lutetiae 1851 p. 348. 

5 É. Legrand Description des fles de D’ Archipel par Christophe Buondelmonti Paris 
1897 i. 148 f. = Christophorus Bondelmontius descriptio Cretae : * Versus autem trionem 
per tria miliaria iuxta viam euntem ad montem Jurte (/исїе Legrand) ad dexteram spileum 
in saxo parvo ore est, cuius longitudo XLI1, latitudo vero 1V passuum, in cuius capite 
sepulcrum lovis maximi est cum litteris deletis. Haec autem spelunca in durissimo 
silice fabricata sine aliqua figura; super eundem tumulum, magna circum eedificia quasi 
per quartum in circuitu unius miliaris hodie per totum campum frumentum et prata 
crescunt. Post haec ecce ad meridiem viam capiendo ad montem hodie Jurtam (/ucfam 
Legrand) devenitur per periculosissimam viam. Hic mons a longe faciei effigiem habet, in 
cuius fronte templum Iovis usque ad fundamenta deletum invenitur ; in naso tres ecclesize 
sunt congestz, scilicet Salvatoris, Pandon Aghion, id est ecclesia Omnium Sanctorum, 
et Sancti Georgii. Versus-austrum, prope Ideum montem, ubi est barba, sub monte 
atro, Tegrinnum castrum inexpugnabile videtur, et prope ipsum est rus Sancti Blasii 
amplissimum. Ab alia parte, versus orientem, planus est bachi fertilissimus Archanes 
nomine, in quo plura et ampla rura manent. Versus trionem, in radicibus montis 
huius monasterium Dominarum existit. Zæ. 76. i. 20 Ѓ. = Christophorus Bondelmontius 
тєрї Tav výowv 11 "Атобауфу бё (sc. ò Lets) тёбатта: TÒ avroð cpa Eyybs той $povplov 
ToU xaXouuévov AüXakpa, el kal Ev ойрауф déyerat aùrò «уа: dmodewAev. “Ev тайту тӯ 
vhow kal dpos ёсті rw Act тобтф Önwvunov, тері бё robs mpómoDas abrod Tpós TÒ ápkri- 
kwrepov, ws б IIroNeuatos ÖLa\außdvei, стӯћоои xepol Kkareskevasuevov eóplakerat, Neuküv 
0ióNov, reacapákovra Tijxewv TO pikos, kal TÒ mAáros recaápwv, aTdua Éxov arevóv. “Ev 
yov TH Kepadry Tobrov Tá$ov Aids тоб peyddov, ётё Twos éykexohagpévov dv aire 
ётгурірџатоѕ, umd бё той xpóvov дт ёфдариёруоо, eyvwpey eivai. 'Exrós 0€ той omndalov 
olxodopal той iepoU péyiotat Kkatagalvoyrat. 

5 P. Belon Observations sur Plusieurs Singularités Paris 1535 i cap. 17 p. 31 cited by 
N. С. Polites Hapadéces Athens 1904 ii. 778. 
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of course anxious, he says’, ‘to hear something of the sepulchre of 
Zeus; but it was in vain that I inquired of my host...for any cave 
on the mountain. He knew of nothing of the kind; and all that 
I could learn from him was that, about a mile off, there is a foun- 
tain with an inscription on it. When I had thus failed in obtaining 
any information about the cave, I said, rather meaning to tell him 
an old story, than supposing that I should learn any thing, that 
one Zeus, a god of the Hellenes, was said to have been buried 
there; and that it was his tomb that I wished to see? I had 
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pronounced the very name by which a place on the summit of the 
mountain is known to all the people in the neighbourhood, although 
only a few shepherds have ever seen it. My host had never heard 
it called by any other name than the tomb of Zeus, and therefore 
had not understood me at first, when I inquired after a cave.... 
found, as a guide up the mountain, a shepherd, who had become 
acquainted with the tomb of Zeus in tending his flock. A good 
hour was spent in reaching the summit, towards the northern 


1 R. Pashley 7ravels in Crete Cambridge 1837 i. 211 fl. 
2 Jd. ib. i. 211 п. 2 says: * Tod Ads тд pw npetov, or rod Ads тд viua, were my words.’ 


№. G. Polites IIapaóóces Athens 1904 i. 97 no. 174 gives the name in actual use as ’s 
ToU Ala тд uripa. i 
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extremity of which I observed foundations of the massive walls of 
a building the length of which was about eighty feet. Within this 
space is an aperture in the ground, which may perhaps once have 
led into a moderate-sized cave; but, whatever may have been its 
former size, it is now so filled up, that a man cannot stand in it, 
and its diameter is not above eight or ten feet.’ i 

In 1899 Mr A. Taramelli published a sketch-plan of Mount 
Juktas (fig. 130)', marking a grotto near its southern summit and 
the precinct-wall on its northern summit. The grotto is a natural 
cavern facing west and known as the /Voszó Neró. . It is about six 
metres from front to back and has two small fissures running left 
and right into the rock (fig. 131)? The earth on the floor of the 
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Fig. 131. Hig nan. 


cavern, perhaps a metre in depth, has yielded terra cotta figures of 
animals and fragments of pottery*. The precinct-wall forms an 
irregular square of ‘Cyclopean’ masonry (fig. 132)‘ On the north, 
where it rises to an average height of three metres and at a few 
points to five metres (fig. 133)5, there seems to have been a gateway. 


1 A. Taramelli in the Moz. d. Linc. 1899 ix. 350 fig. 23. 

2 Jd. ib. 1899 ix. 357 fig. 27. 

* My friend Prof. R. C. Bosanquet writes (June 9, 1911): ‘There is a cave on 
Mt Juktas, a long narrow cleft, into which I have crawled and in which I have found 
Hellenic pottery. It is on the left of the present path from Arkhanais to the peak 
on which Evans has begun to explore a Minoan sanctuary. There was a monastery 
of some importance on the peak in Buondelmonti's time; he obtained a manuscript 
from it. See Legrand's edition of B. (preface, I think)’ [É. Legrand of. cit. p. xxv 
Anno Domini M.CCCC.XV, V mensis septembris, ego presbyter Christoforus de Bondel- 
montibus de Florentia emi hunc librum in monte lucta im monasterio S. Salvatoris 
insule Crete, hyperperis Хї.]. 

+ A. Taramelli in the Joz. d. Linc. 1899 ix. 353 ff. fig. 25. 

5 Jd. ib. 1899 ix. 353 fig. 24. 
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To the south the wall abuts on a rocky elevation, which forms the 
highest peak of the mountain and shows clear traces of artificial 
cutting. Mr Taramelli, who notes ‘scanty traces of a building in 
the middle of this precinct} inclines to regard it as a stronghold. 
He found in it.much broken pottery of various dates, including 
pieces of Minoan féthoz. 

This account is confirmed by Sir Arthur Evans, who was told 
by Dr J. Hazzidakis, president of the Cretan Syllogos at Kandia 
and now ephor of antiquities, that the remains on the top of Mount 
Juktas are still known to the country folk as Mnéma toh 214, ‘the 
Tomb of Zeus?’ Sir Arthur Evans himself explored the summit 


Fig. 133. 


twice, and says’: ‘ All that is not precipitous of the highest point of 
the ridge of Jüktas is enclosed by a * Cyclopean" wall of large roughly 
‘oblong blocks, and within this enclosure, especially towards the 
summit, the ground is strewn with pottery dating from Mycenaean 
to Roman times, and including a large number of small cups of 
pale clay exactly resembling those which occur in votive deposits 
of Mycenaean date in the caves of Dikta and of Ida, also intimately 
connected with the cult of the Cretan Zeus. No remains of build- 
ings are visible in this inner area, which tends to show that the 


1 Ја. ib. 1899 ix. 355 ‘dalle scarse traccie di un edificio sorgente nel centro di questo 
recincto si può pensar ad un /emenos fortificato, dove, in caso di pericolo, fosse possibile 
agli abitanti del piano di rifugiarsi e difendere le provviste ed i tesori del tempio,’ etc. 

2 Journ. Hell. Stud. 19o1 xxi. 121 n. 8. 

3 Jb. 1901 xxi. 121 f. 
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primitive enclosure was the temenos of a sanctuary, rather than 
a walled city. On the uppermost platform of rock, however, are 
remains of a building constructed with large mortarless blocks of 
which the ground-plan of part of two small chambers can be 
roughly traced. A little further on the ridge is the small church 
of Aphendi Kristos [sc], or the Lord Christ, a name which in Crete 
clings in an especial way to the ancient sanctuaries of Zeus? and 
marks here in a-conspicuous manner the diverted but . abiding 
sanctity of the spot. Popular tradition, the existing cult, and the 
sU traces point alike to the fact that. кы was here 
“holy sepulchre” of remote antiquity.’ 

Mount Juktas is not the only Cretan locality that claims 
connexion with Zeus. A. Soutzo?, writing in 1829, states that 
a village situated at the foot of Mount Ide is called 20/2 олз, 
‘the Valley of Zeus,’ and records the local tradition that the god, 
when he came to visit the summits of Ide, used to descend here. 
Soutzo adds that the inhabitants of the country still invoke Zeus 
by using the ejaculation ‘Hear me, god Zénos‘!’ This is confirmed 


1 Sir Arthur Evans adds in a footnote: ‘See Academy, June 20, 1896, p. 513. The 
eastern and western ranges of Dikta, the sites respectively of the Temple and Cave 
of Zeus, are known as the Aphendi Vouno, from Av@évrns Xpurós, or ** Christ the 
Lord." A votive deposit, apparently connected with some Zeus cult, on a peak of 
Lasethi is also known as Aphendi Christos. It is, perhaps, worth noting in this con- 
nexion that at * Міпбап” Gaza Zeus Krétagenés was known as Marnas, a form of 
the Syrian word for **Lord."' В. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 
1871 i. 27 thinks it possible that 'Eóér»rz-Bovvó, the local name for a high peak in 
the easternmost part of Crete (eparchy Siteia), has reference to a former cult of Zeus, 
and 76. n. 4 cites ’Adevrns as the name of a summit in the eparchy of Lasithi. These 
are the * eastern and western ranges’ mentioned by Sir Arthur Evans. 

2 A. бошто Histoire de la révolution grecque Paris 1829 p. 158 * D'après une tradition 
orale des Crétois, Jupiter avait coutume d'y descendre lorsqu'il venait visiter les sommets 
de 14а: c'est pour cette raison qu'on le nomme ZoiAakkov, ** vallée de Jupiter," et, ce qui 
n'est pas moins curieux, les indigenes du pays conservent encore l'invocation suivante de 
leurs ancêtres, corrompue par le temps 'Hxoüré pov Zóve Bel! *' Exauce-moi Jupiter !" 
cited by №. G. Polites Medéry єті той Blov rév Newrepwv ' EAMjvov Athens 1871 i. 41 n. 1, * 
Hapaööces Athens 1904 ii. 778, B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 
1871 i. 27, R. Rodd The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece London 1892 p. 132 n. 1, 
J. C. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 р. 74. 

3 With Ло/Лаккоу B. Schmidt of. cit. i. 27'n. 5 compares ZovrovAdko (another name 
of the same village in the eparchy Mylopotamo), Zoo (in Siteia), Zĝvra (in Arkadia). The 
last of these has,.he considers, most claim to be connected with Zeus. 

I have failed to find either ZoóAakkov or ZovrovAáko on the Admiralty Chart of western 
Crete. There is, however, a Zu/«/aza in Mylopotamo, the position of which is approxi- 
mately 24°. 50’ E. by 35°. 18' N. Is this a third name of the same place? The German 
reduction of Capt. Spratt’s map (Die Insel Candia oder Creta) marks Zutulako about 14 
miles S.W. of Axos. 

On Mt Kentro in the eparchy Amario is a field called Zod xduros (N. С. Polites 
Параббсєѕ Athens 1904 i. 98 no. 174). 

+ With 'Нкобтё pov Züve dee C. Wachsmuth cp. the Albanian oath rep réve féve, ‘By 
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by A. Papadakes, who in 1879 reports that at Anogeia! in Mylo- 
potamo there is a place named Zod zò lakko after the tomb of Zeus. 
The dwellers in the district, if troubled or ү ны at what they 
hear, will sometimes throw up their hands and cry ‘ Hear me, god 
Zónos!' or ‘Hear me for the sake of God's seat!’ or ‘for the sake 
of God's throne? I. D. Kondylakes in 1896 gives their exclama- 
tion in the form ‘God Zdxos*!’, 

_ If these names are indeed to be connected with that of Zeus, 
they must be regarded as masculine forms corresponding with the 
feminine Dóze*. In that case we should obtain a.Greek parallel 
to the Latin Dzanus, Diana. 


(f) Zeus as a Mountain-god superseded by Saint Elias. 


Apart: from the tomb of Zeus in Crete, the surviving traces of 
these mountain-cults in the Все names of modern Greece are few 
in number. Р 


In the centre of Naxos rises a conical: mountain, 3737 Ke in 
height, from the summit of which it is possible to count some 
twenty-two islands and to see on the horizon the mountain-chains 
‘of Asia Minor?” This peak, ‘known as Dres in ancient times®, now 
bears the name Zia’ or Dia*—a name which connects it not only 


our Lord,’ or тер re '»(óve, ‘By the Lord, by God’ (Das alte Griechenland im' neuen 
Bonn 1864 p. 50, J. С. von Hahn Albanesische Studien Jena 1854 ii. 106, iii. 37).. 
| The-expressions dee rs Kpnrns or o dee тӯѕ Kpirns ог ytd тд 06d тӯѕ Kphras, often 
used at Arachova on Mt Parnassos and elsewhere in the sense of * Tell that to the 
marines !,’ are explained by B. Schmidt 02. ei. i. 28 as a survival from the days when 
the Christians ridiculed the Cretan belief in a buried Zeus (Orig. с. Cels. 3. 43 karayeAöuer 
TOv троскууобуто» Tov Ala, ¿rel ráos айто® ev Kpiry delxvurat). 

1 Prof. R. C. Bosanquet informs me that Anogeia ‘is the nearest village to the Idaean 
Cave. It lies very high on Ida, and the natives, shepherds and snow-carriers, are different 
from their neighbours in dress, customs, etc.’ 

2 "Hxoüre pov, ZGve bed, or 'Hkodre pov ya rà Opovla той 0coü or туй то Opdvos Tod Oeo? 
(N. С. Polites IIapaóóces Athens 1904 i. 97 Ё no. 174, ii. 777 f.). 

3 I, D. Kondylakes in the Athenian journal 'Eoria June 26, 1896, quoted by N. С. 
Polites oc. cit. 

4 Zeus is paired with Dione at Dodona, and the oath wep réve föve is described as 
Albanian (supra p. 162 n. 4). The geographical coincidence is noteworthy. 

My friend Mr R. M. Dawkins kindly tells me that à priori he would have expected 
the name Zevs to survive in modern Greek as Ards. The acc. Ala would normally become 
Ala or Ala», pronounced Ard or Ardy, whence a new nom. Aiás with gen. Asd would be 
formed. s 

5 Smith Dict. Geogr. ii. 406. 

€ Diod. 5. 51. See further A. Meliarakes Kuxdadexd Athens 1874 i 18 n. 51. 

7 Pauly-Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 298. 

8 /5. v. 1709. 
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second was a revolution from beneath е spiritual unrest and 
upheaval of the lower orders, which found expression in many an 
upward effort; the passionate cult of Dionysos with its rites of death 
and rebirth, the pure precepts of Orpheus bringing hopes of a 
Brecht hercafter, the Pythagorean propaganda cager to explain the 
true course of human life, the sacramental mysteries claiming to 
guard men’s souls through the grave itself. Thirdly there was a 
revolution from without =the influx of foreign faiths from Egypt 
ио Persia, which in bewildering succession poured 
into the Mediterranean area till Mithraism, modified into the solar 
monotheism of .\urelian, seemed like to merge all other creeds in 
that of Sof Znzietas, the Unconquered Sun. These were indecd 
Titanic forces, But Zeus, who had vanquished the Titans, some- 
how still held his own. Philosophers, elaborating the presupposi- 
tions of popular belief, found it convenient to give the name of 
Zeus to their ultimate principle or at least to one of their cosmic 
elements! gain, points of contact between the Orpheo-Dionysiac 
rites and the rehgion of Zeus were not wanting. If Orpheus was 
priest of Dionysos, and if Dionysos was son of Zeus, a modus 
weni was after all not impossible”. Further, the importers of 
strange cults from the east inevitably began by identifying their 
unfamiliar sanctities with the familiar gods and goddesses of 
Greece. and in an age of syncretism soon obtained recognition for 
various types of solar Zeus?! In short, the Hellenic sky-god, thanks 
to his own all-embracing character, was not readily submerged by 
the rising waters of rationalism, mysticism, and orientalism. 

The revolution from above, the revolution from beneath, the 
revolution from without, had alike ended in something of a com- 
aud here I descrit the сас о 
Dieterich® came a revolution from within. It was in its essence 


promise. Then for the first time 


a movement of great stmplicity, nothing more than the response 
of human hearts to the call of Jesus Christ Nothing more but 
also nothing less. .\nd that call, once heard, left no room for 
compromise. * Phey forsook all,——we read—‘and followed him. 

Had they but continucd as they began, the victory was already 


assured, There is a sound of coming triumph in the words 
ann. Qa its PRY AEM Po Mek Ir UE aid: 3 туха р. 1900; 


+ Ineterich of. orte p. 480 says ^ Die Revolution von z4ez ist zugleich aber auch eine 
Revolution von geen.” “That is in a sense true; and accordingly we find the nearest 
approaches to Christianity neither in the rationalism of Greece nor in the orientalism of 
Rome, but in the heart-felt aspirations of Orphie and Dionysiac devotees. It was by no 
accident that the art of the Catacombs repeated again and again the figure of Orpheus, or 
that the Hterature of the dark ages described the tragedy of Calvary in language borrowed 
from the Bacchants of Euripides. 
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of Paul: ‘The weapons of our warfare are not of the flesh, but 
mighty before God to the casting down of strong holds.’ His 
converts should have gone on conquering and to conquer. But, 
alas for champions who knew not of what Spirit they were. Fain 
to reinforce that Spirit’s sword, they turned aside to the old armoury 
of argument, altercation, and abuse. Pagan attacks were met by 
Christian counter-attacks, and the apologists with all their merits 
were in some cases men mainly remarkable for their erudition. As 
the new religion spread, matters were equalised externally and more 
than equalised: the persecuted became the persecutors. · Gratian 
urged on by the influence of Ambrose began to plunder heathen 
temples for the benefit of Christian priests. Theodosios prohibited 
under the severest penalties the perpetuation of pagan worship. 
Justinian carried on and completed the outward victory: : But 
meantime those who thus tried to secure an intellectual and 
temporal ascendancy were shrewd enough to perceive that the 
scathing periods of church-fathers! and even imperial mandates 
of extermination were powerless to suppress the long-standing 
rites of paganism. They concluded that definite substitutes must 
be found for the discredited objects of popular cult. And found 
they were. Indeed, it is not too much to say that in the fourth 
century of our era a momentous transformation was already in 
progress, by which Christian saints gradually usurped the position 
of pagan gods and demigods. 

^ How far this process of substitution was due to deliberate policy 
and official action on the part of church or state, is a question 
hotly disputed, and in the comparative dearth of contemporary 
evidence? hard to decide. À riori arguments of course are not 
wanting. On the one hand the great majority of Christians then, 
as now, were 'corrupted from the simplicity and the purity that 
is toward Christ. Such persons presumably followed the dictates 
of worldly wisdom’. On the other hand we have also to reckon 
with a cause less conspicuous than ecclesiastical interference, but 


! The Christian apologists largely ignored the small fry of Greek mythology and saved 
their finest scorn for the inconsistencies and immoralities of Zeus: see e.g. Clem. Al. 
protr. 2. 36. 5—2. 37]. 4 р. 27, 19 ff. Stáhlin, Arnob. adv. nat. 5. 20—23, Firm. Mat. 12. 
1—9, Rufin. recogn. 10. 20—23, Aug. epist. 5, de civ. Геї 4. 25, alib. 

2 See, however, Beda Aist. eccles. 1. 30, Тош. epist. 78 Hertlein, Leo Magnus serm. 
8. 9—cited by Miss M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinburgh and 
London тото p. 4ff. Add cod. Theod. 16. to. 3. 

3 An instructive case is the proposed rebuilding of the Marneion at Gaza as a Christian 
church with the old pagan ground-plan : cvvefo/Xevov oiv tives xTigOjvat abri» xarà Thy 
0écw тод eldwrelov (Marcus Diaconus v. Porphyrii episcopi Gasensis 75)—a course 
eventually disallowed (Zz/ra ch. ii 8 9 (g)). 
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second was a revolution from beneath—the spiritual ‘unrest and 
upheaval of the lower orders, which found expression in many an 
upward effort, the passionate cult of Dionysos with its rites of death 
and rebirth, the pure precepts of Orpheus bringing hopes of a 
bright hereafter, the Pythagorean propaganda eager to explain the 
true course of human life, the sacramental mysteries claiming to 
guard men’s souls through the grave itself. Thirdly there was a 
revolution from without—the influx of foreign faiths from Egypt 
Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, which in bewildering succession poured 
into the Mediterranean area till Mithraism, modified into the solar 
monotheism of Aurelian, seemed like.to merge all other creeds in 
that of Sol Invictus, ‘the Unconquered Sun.’ These were indeed 
Titanic forces. But Zeus, who had vanquished the Titans, some- 
how still held his own. Philosophers, elaborating the presupposi- 
tions of popular belief, found it convenient to give the name of 
Zeus to their ultimate principle or at least to one of their cosmic 
elements!. Again, points of contact between the Orpheo-Dionysiac 
rites and the religion of Zeus.were not wanting. If Orpheus was 
priest of :Dionysos, and if Dionysos was son of Zeus, а modus 
vivendi was after all not impossible? Further, the importers of 
strange cults from the east inevitably began by identifying their 
unfamiliar sanctities with the familiar gods and goddesses of 
Greece, and in an age of syncretism soon obtained recognition for 
various types of solar Zeus*. In short, the Hellenic sky-god, thanks 
to his own all-embracing character, was not readily submerged by 
the rising waters of rationalism, mysticism, and orientalism. . · 

The revolution from above, the revolution from beneath, the 
revolution from without, had alike ended in something of a com- 
promise. Then for the first time—and here I desert the lead of 
Dieterich‘—came a revolution from within. It was in its essence 
a movement of great simplicity, nothing more than the response 
of human hearts to the call of Jesus Christ. Nothing more, but 
also nothing less. And that call, once heard, left no room for 
compromise. ‘They forsook all’—we read—‘and followed him. 

Had they but continued as they began, the victory was already 
assured. There is a sound of coming triumph in the words 

1 Supra р. 27 ff. ? Supra рр. 104 ff., 153, alib. . 3 Infra p. 186 ff. 

* Dieterich of. cit. P 480 says * Die Revolution von uzen ist zugleich aber auch eine 
Revolution von innen.’ That is іп a sense true; and accordingly we find the nearest 
approaches to Christianity neither in the rationalism of Greece nor in the orientalism of 
Rome, but in the heart-felt aspirations of Orphic and Dionysiac devotees. .It was by no 
accident that the art ofthe Catacombs repeated again and again the figure of Orpheus, or 


that the literature of the dark ages described the tragedy of Calvary in ns borrowed 
from the Bacchants of Euripides. а 
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of Paul: ‘The weapons of our warfare are not of the flesh, but 
mighty before God to the casting down of strong holds.” His 
converts should have gone on conquering and to conquer. But, 
alas for champions who knew not of what Spirit they were. Fain 
to reinforce that Spirit’s sword, they turned aside to the old armoury 
of argument, altercation, and abuse. Pagan attacks were met by 
Christian counter-attacks, and the apologists with all their merits 
were in some cases men mainly remarkable for their erudition. As 
the new religion spread, matters were equalised externally and more 
than equalised: the persecuted became the persecutors. Gratian 
urged on by the influence of Ambrose began to plunder heathen 
temples for the benefit of Christian priests. Theodosios prohibited 
under the severest penalties the perpetuation of pagan worship. 
Justinian carried on and completed the outward victory. : Ви 
meantime those who thus tried ‘to secure an intellectual and 
temporal ascendancy were shrewd enough to perceive that the 
scathing periods of church-fathers! and even imperial mandates 
of extermination were powerless to suppress the long-standing 
rites of paganism. They concluded that definite substitutes must 
be found for the discredited objects of popular cult. And found 
they were. Indeed, it is not too much to say that in the fourth 
century of our era a momentous transformation was already in 
progress, by which Christian saints gradually usurped the position 
of pagan gods and demigods. 

How far this process of substitution was due to deliberate policy 
and official action on the part of church or state, is a question 
hotly disputed, and in the comparative dearth of contemporary 
evidence? hard to decide. A priori arguments of course are not 
wanting. On the one hand the great majority of Christians then, 
as now, were ‘corrupted from the simplicity and the purity that 
is toward Christ.’ Such persons presumably followed the dictates 
of worldly wisdom’. On the other hand we have also to reckon 
with a cause less conspicuous than ecclesiastical interference, but 


1 The Christian apologists largely ignored the small fry of Greek mythology and saved 
their finest scorn for the inconsistencies and immoralities of Zeus: see e.g. Clem. AI. 
protr. 2. 36. 5—2. 37. 4 р. 27, 19 ff. Stählin, Arnob. adv. nat. 5. 20—23, Firm. Mat. 12. 
1—9, Rufin. recogn. 10. 20—23, Aug. epist. 5, de ctv. Dei 4. 25, alib. 

2 See, however, Beda Aist. eccles. т. 30, loul. epist. 78 Hertlein, Leo Magnus serm. 
8. g—cited by Miss M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinburgh and 
London того p. 4ff. Add cod. Theod. 16. 10. 3. 

3 An instructive case is the proposed rebuilding of the Marneion at Gaza as a Christian 
church with the old pagan ground-plan : evregoóAevor обу ries krio Ova abri» xarà Thy 
8écw тоб elöwAelov (Marcus Diaconus v. Porphyrii episcopi Gazensis 75)—a course 
eventually disallowed (zz/ra ch. ii $ 9 (g)). | 
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even more potent the incalculable force of old associations. 
These affected at once places, circumstances, and names. Men 
would resert to. the familiar cult-centre and expect the new 
occupant of the shrine to bestow the customary blessing. Again, 
folk-tales, even if raised to the rank of myths by the sanction of 
literature, would readily attach themselves afresh to new heroes, 
provided that these in their doings and sufferings bore some 
resemblance to the old. Especially would Christian saints whose 
names happened to be derived from those of heathen deities tend 
to acquire powers and prerogatives properly belonging to the said 
deities In these and other such ways the old order changed ; 
or rather, the old order did not change, but at most submitted 
to a new nomenclature. Causation apart, the practical result was 
this: the old gods and goddesses, the old heroes and heroines, 
often with their precincts, their temples; and their very statues’, 
were re-christened and re-consecrated in the service of the new 
religion“ For a second time and in a subtler sense Graecia capta 
Jerum victorem cepit. 

X few typical cases will be in point. At Byzantion the pagan 
twins Kastor and Polydeukes had been wont to cure the sick by 
means of incubation. The Christian twins Kosmas and Damianos 
followed suit, doing the same thing at the same place; indeed, 
unconverted Greeks are reported to have called them Kastor and 
Polydeukes and to have been solemnly rebuked by them for the 
very pardonable misnomer. These Christian Dioskouroi, like their 
pagan predecessors, appeared to persons imploring their aid as 


t Examples are collected by L. Friedlander Ærinnerungen, Reden und Studien 
Strassburg 1908 i. 370 f1., who zu£er alia cites from E. Müntz Mistoire de lart pendant la 
1 2 Пасха misinterpretation of Iupiter with his eagle as John the 


3 
reni filer S59 d. 2 
Evangelist. 

V general treatment of the subject will be found in F. Piper Mythologie und 
ym A Lr cart techn Kuns Weimar 1847-1851, V. Schultze Geschichte des Unter- 
sun, te rhe he aie umts ten Metdentums Jena 1587—1892, T. Trede Das Z/eidentum 
in der roni chen Kırh Gotha ıSS8y— i8yt, id. Баел aus dem religiösen und sittlichen 
Meee kon Suditalio n’ Gotha 1909. V. v. Arneth Das classische Heidentum und die christ- 
in ñe Kiligion Wien 15ga, E. Lucius Die Алал des Hetligenkults in der christlichen 
Air ne (a posthumous work ed. by б. Aurich) Tübingen 1904, W. Soltau Das Fortleben 
fe Ihid ntums in der alt Ari Ion Kirch Berlin 1906, A. Dieterich Aleine Schriften 
Letpag and Berl agit pp. 449 азу * Der Untergang der antiken Religion.’ Recent 
French and English books being on the same theme are Н. Delehaye Les Légendes 
Fa tografhigue = Bruxelles 10б, Les Aides greegues des saints militaires Paris 1909, 
T. R. Glover Zhe Conj, t of Religions in the Early Roman Empire? London 1910, 
|. С. Lawson „Vowern Greet Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910, Miss 
М. Hamilton Greek Saint and. Their Festivals Edinburgh and London :g10. A 
survey of articles etc. dealing with special points is given by Gruppe Myth. Lit. 1908 
pp. 3027 320 * Das Fortleben des Heidentums im Christentum.’ 
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horsemen, and even as stars’. Other cases are recorded by Ioannes 
Malalas? After telling how the Argonauts founded at Kyzikos 
a temple of Rhea Mother of the gods, which the emperor Zenon 
transformed into a church of Mary Mother of God, he continues: 
‘The Argonauts...were next attacked by Amykos, and fearing his 
might took refuge in a certain bay thickly covered with wildwood. 
Here they saw in a vision a man of dreadful aspect with wings as 
of an eagle on his shoulders, a spirit who came to them from the 
sky and announced that they should conquer Amykos. So they 
took heart and attacked him. Having conquered him they showed 
their gratitude by founding a sanctuary on the spot where they had 
beheld the vision and erecting there a statue of the spirit seen by 
them. They called the place or the sanctuary itself Sosthénes, 
because they had fled thither and been saved ; and the place still 
bears the name. When Byzantion had become the seat of empire, 
Constantine the Great saw this sanctuary, in fact he left home in 
order to restore it. Being now a Christian, he observed the statue 
standing there on its pillar and remarked that from the Christian 
point of view it looked like an angel in the garb of a monk. Awed 
by the place and its fane, he went to sleep there after praying that 
he might learn what angelic spirit the statue represented. He was 
told in a vision the name of the spirit, offered prayer towards the 
east, and called the place of prayer, or the locality, by the name of 
the holy archangel Michael.’ Again, one of the principal deities of 
Byzantion was, as we might have expected, Poseidon?. The emperor 
Justinian selected a spot on the Golden Horn and there built a 
church to Saint Priskos and Saint Nikolaos, laying the foundations 
of it actually in the water‘. Similarly at the -entrance to the 
harbour of Mykonos—another centre of Poseidon-worship*—stands 
a shrine of Saint Nikolaos, who calms the waves®. It may be 
supposed that in these and many other places the saint has 
succeeded to the god, but the continuity of the mariner's cult 
remains unbroken. ‘There is no vessel, great or small, upon 


! L. Deubner De incubatione Lipsiae 1900 pp. 68—79, J. Rendel Harris The Cult of 
the Heavenly Twins Cambridge 1906 pp. 53 f., 100. 

2 To. Malal. chron. 4 p. 78f. Dindorf. E. Maass ‘Boreas und Michael’ in the 
Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1910 xiii. 117 ff. argues that ZwoOévys was a cult-epithet 
of Boreas, denoting the ‘Fresh’ north wind. 

3 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 138, 223, 1138 n. 2. 

4 Procop. de aedificiis 1. 6 (iii. 193 Dindorf). The house of Basilides, a guazstor of 
Justinian, was also turned into a church of St Nikolaos (Codinus de aedificiis Constantino- 
politanis 62 B), who was in fact titular saint of four churches at Byzantion (C. d. F. 
Ducange Constantinopolis Christiana 4. 6. 67—70 p. 130 ed. Paris. 1680). 

5 Dittenberger Syl. inscr. Gr.? no. 615, 5 ff. — Michel Recuei? d’Inser. gr. no. 714, 5 ff. 

6 N. G. Polites Мето érl тод Biov тё» Newrépur 'EXNruv Athens 1871 i. 58 п. 4. 
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Greek waters,’—says Mr С. Е. Abbott—' which has not the saint's 
icon in its stern, with an ever-burning lamp in front of it, or a small 
silver-plated picture of the saint attached to its mast. In time of 
storm and stress it is the name of St Nicholas that instinctively 
rises to the lips of the Greek mariner, and to him candles are 
promised, and vows registered. He is to the modern sailor all that 
Poseidon was to his ancestors!.' 

As in cult, so in legend pagan elements are still to be traced. 
Saint Niketas has a cavern with a painted roof by way of a chapel 
near Cape Sudsuro in south-eastern Crete. Four or five centuries 
ago, says local tradition, a girl was carried off from the chapel by 
a Barbary corsair but miraculously restored on the anniversary of 
her captivity by Saint Niketas. He flies through the air on a 
white-winged horse; and marks. on the rock still show where the 
horse alighted. Captain T. A. B. Spratt, who visited the chapel, 
mindful of Pegasos and Hippokrene, justly concludes that the 
saint is ‘a sort of Bellerophon?' Again, many well-known figures 
in classical mythology are said to have been saved from the sea by 
riding on the back of a dolphin (Arion, Eikadios, Enalos, Koiranos, 
Phalanthos, Taras, Theseus, etc.): others had their corpses brought 
ashore by a dolphin, which itself expired on reaching land (so with 
minor variations in the case of Palaimon or Melikertes, Dionysios 
and Hermias of Iasos, Hesiod, and an anonymous boy at Naupaktos). 
Both incidents reappear in the records of the hagiographers. Saints 
Martinianos of Kaisareia, Kallistratos of Carthage, Basileios the 
younger of Constantinople, were each rescued from a watery grave 
by a couple of dolphins; and the corpse of Saint Loukianos of 
Antioch was brought ashore by a gigantic dolphin, which breathed 
its last on the sand?. Or again,—to take an example that will 
appeal to students of Homer—‘ Saint Elias had been a sailor, but 
left the sea repenting of the evil life he had led. Others say he 
left because of the hardships he had suffered. He determined to 
go where it was not known what the sea or boats were. Shoulder- 
ing an oar, he went on asking people what it was. When he came 
to the top of a hill he was told it was wood. He saw that they 


1G. Е. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 241. See also B. Schmidt 
Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 37, N. G. Polites 02. cit. i. 57 f, D. H. 
Kerler Die Patronate der Heiligen Ulm 1905 p. 306. 

?'T. A. B. Spratt Travels and Researches in Crete London 1865 i. 343ff., 
N. G. Polites IIapaödseıs Athens 1904 i. 111 Ё. no. 199, ii. 798f., Miss M. Hamilton 
in the dun. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1906—1907 xiii. 349 and in her Greek Saints aud Their 
Festivals Edinburgh and London 1910 p. 27 Ё: 

3 The evidence is collected and discussed by К. Klement Arion Wien id рр. 1—64 
and H. Usener Die Sintfluthsagen Bonn 1899 pp. 138—180. 
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had never seen boats or the sea, and he eee с on the hilltops’ 
Who fails to recognize Odysseus?? 

Sometimes the shift from heathen deity to Christian saint 
.is barely disguised by a slight deflection of the ancient name; 
sometimes it dispenses with any disguise at all. At Athens the 
Tritopatreis were superseded by the Trinity®. Dionysos lives on 
in the person of Saint Dionysios, to whom his cult‘ and myth* 


1 Miss M. Hamilton in the Aun. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1906—1907 xiii. 356 n. г after 
N. G. Polites Ilapaösseıs Athens 1904 i. 116 no. 207, ii. 8or f. My friend Dr W. Н. 
D. Rouse in Zhe Cambridge Review 1905—1906 xxvii. 414 tells how he heard the same 
tale from an old Caan skipper :—‘ “ Ah well," says Giorgis, ‘‘’tis a poor trade this, as 
the holy Elias found." “ What was that?" I asked. ‘‘ The prophet Elias," quoth he, 
** was a fisherman; he had bad weather, terrific storms, so that he became afraid of the 
sea. Well, so he left his nets and his boat on the shore, and put an oar over his shoulder, 
and took the hills. On the way, who should he see but a man. ‘A good hour to you,’ 
says he. ‘Welcome,’ says the man. ‘What’s this, can you tell me?’ says St Elias. 
‘That?’ says the man, ‘ Why that’s an oar.’ Eh, on he goes till he meets another man. 
* A good hour to you,’ says St Elias. ‘ You are welcome,’ says the man. ‘ What's this?’ 
says St Elias. ‘Why, that’s an oar, to be sure,’ says the man. On he goes again, until 
he comes to the very top of the mountain, and there he sees another man. ‘Can you 
tell me what this is?’ asks St Elias. ‘That?’ says the man, ‘Why, that’s a stick.’ 
* Good !’ says St Elias, ‘this is the place for me, here I abide.’ He plants his oar in the 
ground, and that is why-his chapels are all built on the hill tops.” ’ 

? Od. 11. 119ff., 23. 266ff. ? A. Struck Griechenland Wien u. Leipzig 1911 i. 131 f. 

4 The ancient deme of Ikaria is habitually called by the peasants Dionyso—a clear 
trace of the god Dionysos. When Chandler visited the place in 1766, its church was 
sacred to St Dionysios, presumably Dionysios the Areopagite (C. D. Buck in Pagers of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 1886—1890 v. 47 ff.: see also Miss M. 
Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinburgh and London 1910 p. 15 f.). 

Mr J.C. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 
р. 43 says: ‘It is perhaps noteworthy too that in Athens the road which skirts the 
south side of the Acropolis and the theatre of Dionysus is now called the street of 
S. Dionysius the Areopagite. I was once corrected by a Greek of average education for 
speaking of the theatre of Dionysus instead of ascribing it to his saintly namesake.’ 

5 Prof. C. Siegel of Hamburg at Kokkino in Boiotia in 1846 heard the following 
folk-tale :—* When Dionysios was still a child, he travelled through Hellas on his way to 
Хаха. But, since the road was long, he got tired and sat on a stone to rest. As he sat 
there looking in front of him, he saw a little plant spring from the ground at his feet, and 
thought it so pretty that he at once resolved to take it with him and plant it. He pulled 
it up and went off with it. But the sun was so hot that he feared it might wither before 
he reached Naxia. Thereupon he found a bird’s leg, stuck the plant in it, and went on. 
However, in his holy hand the plant grew so fast that it soon came out at both ends of 
the bone. Again he feared it might wither, and thought what he could do to prevent it. 
He found a lion’s leg, which was bigger than the bird’s leg, and stuck the bird’s leg with 
the plant into the lion’s leg. But the plant soon grew out of the lion’s leg also. Then 
he found an ass’s leg, which was still bigger than the lion’s leg, and stuck the plant with 
the bird's leg and the lion's leg into the ass's leg, and so came to Naxia. When he 
wanted to plant the plant, he found its roots twined fast about the bird's leg, the 
lion’s leg, and the ass's leg. As he could not pull the roots out without hurting 
them, he planted the plant just as it was. It sprang up quickly and to his delight 
bore the finest of grapes. Of these he at once made wine for the first time and gave 
it to men to drink. But now what wonders followed! When men drank of it, at 
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have inevitably passed. Samt Merkourios, who nowadays cures 

earache in Samos, is described by Malalas in terms of Mercurius 
asa divine messenger commissioned to slay the emperor Julian’, 

Another Latin deity first canonised in Italy and then naturalised 


iD Greece is Venus, who is known as Saint Venere in western 
Albania amd as the Holy Mother Venere among the yy iene 
Pindos. The myth of Hippolytos is told afresh of his Christian 


name-sake4 while his consort the virgin goddess has handed over 
her festival to the Virgin of the victorious faith”, Even gender 
proved no bar to such reformations. Saint Artemidos in Keos 
as Mi). I Bent was 
the first to observe- -credited with the attributes of Artemis® 


is the protector of ailing children, being 


ret they sang tthe bandes When they drank deeper, they became strong as lions. 
Woe thes drank deeper still, they resembled asses? The tale is published in trans- 
thin in Jo. von Hahn cor Ade te und albanesische Märchen Leipzig 1864 ii. 74 ff. 
оре, М. O. Poltes Meery ті тоб piov тди Newrépov "EXAyvwr Athens 1871 i. 43 f., 
П. canon in Za Инон i887 i. ху. For parallels see О. Dahnhardt Velursagen 
Lopeug and Berlin 1995 b 3081. Cp. also C. Wachsmuth Das alte Griechenland im 
Hess Denn 3504 p. 241. and Miss M. Патот in the fus. Arie. Sch, Ath, 1906 
куо; NU zoll. and dn Greet Saints and Their Festivals p. 166, who concludes 
Pat the Dionysios in question was the monk of Meteora of the twelfth century because 
acvordine to N. G. Polite, Iapadoceıs i. 98f. no. 172, i. 7;8ff.—the saint was 
атое Do Naxos front Mtr Olvmpos. 
Miss М. Плон Gree Халх and Their Festivals р. 32, citing Хошака 


D. Маз. owe dra pe aaa b Dindorf ev айтп бё ту иокті elder Ev opduatt xai 
euuraTos Cmorsomo$ Barı\eıos о Kawapeías Kammaöokias rots otpavots Twvegryuévovs 
ка. 70и curet Nyutrav (mi Üpovou кайтиєиои Kal eimövra кракут, MepkoUpte, ameb àw 
qure rov loi Малое тои Jarı\da тоу ката TOv. NpwrriavOv. ò dé Ayıos Mepxovpios єстаҳ 
eumonrHep To. nipu ефоре Ворака otdnpoty &mosriNBovra' kai ákoócas TT) Kéhevow 
amass eyerero, aat тами «рент єттоѕ Eumpoodev той Kuplov kal éxpatev, 'lovAtavos ò 
Зате coryes amédavev, ws end\evgas, KÜpie. — kal mronßeis ex THs Kpavyns 0 Emiokomos 
jagiNaos Du тист TeTapa^utvus. 
Nise Mie Is omm л, Уд, jis vet. 

"S. Rema ulh a Wirte of Kelisions Paris 1908 iil. 56 f, who gives references to 
eather wrters on the subject. 

J. Rendel аги» Z% Innotators of the Codex Besar London 1901 p. 102, Class. 
а о аЛ 

The ground-plan of the precinct at Lousot in Arkadia published by W. Reichel and 
A, Willehn (Jatt. ot, of. ed. Hote igor iv. 301. fie Vc ср aloe Оз ae 
Section uel pe 32 ti ry view) shows in direct superposition : (1) the temple of Artemis 
Пиєра. tr) byzantine church. (9 a chapel of the Panagia built ¢ 1830. 

"I. V. Bent Z4 Cie. rd London 1882 p. 487: * In Keos St Artemidos is the patron 
of these weaklings, ard the church dedicated to him is some little way from the town on 
the hillslopes: thither a mother will take a child afflicted by any mysterious wasting, 
“struck by the Месе, as they say. She then strips off its clothes and puts on new 
ones, blessed by the priest. leaving the old ones as a perquisite to the Church; and then 
if perchance the clild grows «trong she will thank St Artemidos for the blessing he has 
vouchsafed, unconscious that by so doing she is perpetuating the archaic worship of 
Artemis, to whom in classical times were attached the epithets тосдбтрофоѕ, xoupdrpodos, 
Pirouetpas [ler madorpomos, rorpotp rps. diNoueipaz]; and now the Ionian idea of the 
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Kistophöros from Eleusis, known as Saint Demetra. 
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Similarly Demeter changed her sex, but retained her sanctity, 
in the cult of Saint Demetrios!; Eileithyia in that of Saint 


fructifying and nourishing properties of the Ephesian Artemis has been transferred to her 
Christian namesake. We found traces of the worship of Artemis having existed in Keos 
along with that of Apollo in ancient times, for Barba Manthos had a little image of the 
Ephesian Artemis in his collection, which he had found in a temple at Karthaia.’ See 
further J. T. Bent in Zhe Jourual of the Anthropological Institute 1885-6 xv. 392, 
J. С. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore aud Ancieut Greek Religion p. 44, Miss M. Hamilton 
Jucubation London 1906 p. 174, in the Azz. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1906—1907 xiii. 352, and in 
Greek Saints aud Their Festivals p. 17 £. 

1 At Eleusis the cult of Demeter was hard to kill, as will be admitted in view of the 
following facts. In the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge is the upper half of a colossal 
кістофброѕ in Pentelic marble, referable to the fourth or third cent. B.C. (pl. xv). It was 
found at Eleusis in 1801 by E. D. Clarke and J. M. Cripps ‘on the side of the road, 
immediately before entering the village, and in the midst of a heap of dung, buried as 
high as the neck, a little beyond the farther extremity of the pavement of the Temple. 
Yet even this degrading situation had not been assigned to it wholly independent of its 
antient history. The inhabitants of the small village which is now situate among the 
ruins of Zleusis still regarded this Statue with a very high degree of superstitious veneration. 
` They attributed to its presence the fertility of their land; and it was for this reason that 
they heaped around it the manure intended for their fields. They believed that the 
loss of it would be followed by no less a calamity than the failure of their annual 
harvests; and they pointed to the cars of bearded wheat, among the sculptured ornaments 
upon the head of the figure, as a never-failing indication of the produce of the soil’ 
(E. D. Clarke 7ravels in various countries of Europe Asia and Africas London 1818 
vi. бот). ‘The Eleusinians, whose superstitions? [^It was their custom to burn a lamp 
before it, upon festival days.] respecting it were so great that Dr. Chandler paid a large 
sum for permission to dig near it, relate, that as often as foreigners came to remove the 
statue, some disaster ensued. They believed that the arm of any person who offered to 
touch it with violence, would drop off; and said, that once being taken from her station 
by the French, she returned back in the night to her former situation’ (E. D. Clarke 
Greek Marbles brought from the shores of the Euxiue, Archipelago, aud Mediterraneau, 
etc. Cambridge 1809 p. 32f.). On the evening preceding the removal of the statue 
an ox, loosed from its yoke, butted with its horns against the marble and then ran 
off, bellowing, into the plain of Eleusis. This roused all the terrors of the peasantry, 
whose scruples were not removed till the priest of Eleusis arrayed in his vestments 
struck the first blow with a pickaxe. Even then the people maintained that no ship 
would ever get safe to port with the statue on board. Curiously enough the Priucessa, a 
merchantman conveying it home from Smyrna, was wrecked and lost near Beachy 
Head, though the statue itself was recovered. As to the notion that the absence of 
the statue would cause the crops to fail, E. D. Clarke adds: ‘The first year after the 
departure of the Goddess, their corn proved very abundant, and they were in constant 
expectation that Ceres would return. The next year, however, was not so favourable; 
and they begin to fear she has deserted them.’ He justly cp. Cic. zz Verr. 2. 4. 114 Cerere 
violata, omnes cultus fructusque Cereris in his locis interiisse arbitrantur (id. 20. p. 35 ff.). 
The statue—on which see, also A. Michaelis Ancient Marbles iu Great Britain trans. 
C. A. M. Fennell Cambridge 1882 p. 242ff.—has been called successively Demeter, 
a Kavnpdpos, а каћабтфӧроѕ, dud more accurately a xwro$ópos. Lenormant states that 
the inhabitants of Eleusis spoke of it as ‘Ayla Ayunrpa and, in order to secure good 
harvests, used to present it with garlands of flowers (Е. Lenormant Afouographie de 
la voie sacrée Eleusinieune Paris 1864 i. 398 n.). In 1860, when he undertook his 
excavations at Eleusis, he made careful enquiries concerning this ‘Ayla Ajunrpa—a 
saint unknown to the calendar. An Albanian papas or priest, who was said to be 
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Da years oki and was certamly а centenarian, told him the tale here summarised 
ОЕ DIES 
Пои was л charitable okl woman, who Tied соста 


eder ot wondrous beauty : nene so fair had been seen since mistress Aphrodite 


(Кена Бөөт. One day as the girl was combing her hair, which was golden in 
И КОТ round. a Turkish aga from the neighbourhood of Souli 
cx Der amd fell an deve мий her Ile was а wicked man and a magicim When 
She retested Ins advances, he resolved to carry her off to his Zarzez. So one Christmas 


night, white Dim was at church, the аре burst open the house-door, seized the 
en on. and despite her cries of distress rode off with her on his horse. The horse 
was a marvellous create s it was black with бегу nostrils, and could in a single 

ur ospung from east to west. In a few moments it carried the ravisher and his 
viem anto the mountains of Epeiros. Dhimitra on her return from church was broken- 
hearted at the loss of her daughter. She asked the neighbours, who, dreading Turkish 
vengeance, chueel not tell what they knew. She questioned the Tree that grew in front 
ot the house, but the Tree could give no information. She enquired of the Sun, the 
Moon. the Stars, but all in vain. At last the Stork that nested on the roof of her 
house said: 5 We have long been living side by side. You are as old as I am, and 
have alwavs been kind to me. Once you helped me to drive off a bird of prey, which 
wanted 1 steal my little ones. So I will tell you what has happened. A Turk on 
a bhick horse has carried off your daughter towards the west. Come, I will help you 
look for her." They set out together over the snowy mountains. But those whom 
they met by the way either mocked at them or gave no answer to their questions. 
Dhimitra wept and wailed, and men—since they do not care for sorrow—closed their 
doors against her. On reaching Lepsina (Eleusis) she fell, overcome with fatigue ; 
indeed she would have died, had not Marigo, wife of Nicolas the Ahodja-bachi or 
heahnan of the village, seen her by the road-side and taken her in. In return for 
the hospitality of Nicolas and Marigo, Dhimitra blessed their fields and made them 
fruitful. Nicolas’ son, the smartest ?allikar in the district, pursued the quest, on con- 
dition that he might wed the stolen girl. Accompanied by the faithful Stork, he walked 
for many days, and one night in the heart of the mountains found forty dragons watching 
a great cauldron, which was boiling on a fire. Не lifted the cauldron with one hand, 
lighted a torch at the fire, and replaced the pot. The dragons; astonished at his strength, 
took him with them to help in getting possession of a maiden kept by a magician in a 
very high tower. Nicolas’ son drove nails into the tower, climbed up withdrawing 
the nails alter him lest the dragons should follow, and squeezed through a narrow 
window at the top. He then told the dragons to do the same. ‘This gave him time 
to kill them one by one as they entered and to throw their bodies down on the other 
side of the tower, where there was a large court-yard and a magnificent garden and 
castle. He afterwards went down into the tower and found Dhimitra’s daughter. 
While he was making love to her, the aga fell upon him, and they wrestled together. 
The aya transformed himself into a Hon, a serpent, a bird of prey, a flame, and in 
these various disguises struggled for three days, till at last he slew and quartered the 
young falithar, lIle then forced the daughter of Dhimitra to yield to his desires, 
though he had hitherto respected her virginity. But in the night the Stork flew off, 
fetched a magic herb, and rubbed it on the lips of the dead youth; whereupon he 
came to hfe акаш, and attacked the ара with greater fury than before. He invoked 
the ail of the Panaghia, vowing that, if successful, he would become a monk in the 
monastery of Phaneromeni (in Salamis). He thus prevailed and overthrew his adversary. 
The Stork pecked out the ages eyes and also a white hair from his black top-knot—the 
hair on which the magictan's life depended. The 2aZ£ar brought the girl back to 
Lepsina just at the beginning of spring, when the flowers first appear: he then became 
a monk in accordance with his vow. St Dhimitra with her daughter quitted the place, 
and no one knows where they have gone; but ever since, thanks to her benediction, 
the fields of Lepsina have been fertile.’ 
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Eleutherios! Sometimes the actual name.of thé deity was dropped, 
but the cult-title preserved and the distinctive characteristics that 
went with it assigned to the Christian homonym. Thus H. Usener 
has made it probable that behind Saint Pelagia lurks the goddess 
Aphrodite Pelagéa?, behind Saint Tychon the god Hermes Týchon 


This folk-tale has been impugned by J. Psichari Etudes de philologie néo-grecque Paris 
1892 р. Ixxxix, but is justly vindicated by І. M. J. Garnett Greek Folk Poesy London 
1896 ii. 171 Е, 451 ff. and J. C. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion Cambridge 1910 p. 79 ff. N. С. Polites MeMéry ¿rl rod Blov тду Newrépwr 
"EAMjvev Athens 1871 i. 46 ff. cites as partial parallels J. С. von Hahn Griechische und 
albanesische Märchen Leipzig 1864 ii. 33 ff. no. 68 and 112 ff. no. 97. It would seem, 
then, that the rape of Persephone by Hades (transformed under Ottoman misrule into 
a. Turkish .aga), the wanderings and woes of Demeter, the hospitality of Metaneira 
and Keleos (here Marigo and Nicolas: the latter name-—as Lenormant remarks—has 
in Albanian the diminutive Xo/io), and the travels of Keleos’ son Triptolemos, y 
survive in the long-lived memory of the people. i 2 

Lenormant of. cit. i. 402 n. supposes that a shift of sex has taken "Y in the баа 
of St Demetrios, a young man who оп account’ of his good looks was carried off by a 
tchifitk-bachi named Kara-Scheitén (‘Black Devil’) and done to death for refusing his 
infamous desires. The cult of this saint originated near Jannina. J. С. Frazer Pausanias 
v. 6 records G. B. Grundy’s conjecture that the church of St Demetrios or Demetrion 
about a mile to the north of Kriekouki in Boiotia occupies the site of a sanctuary of 
Demeter mentioned by Hdt. 9. 57, 62, 65 and Plout. v. Aristid. x1. Miss M. Hamilton 
in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1906— 1907 xiii. 350= Greek Saints and Their Festivals p. 13f. 
writes: ‘St Demetrios is the popular patron of Greek husbandmen and shepherds, and the 
protector of agriculture in general. The functions of the Earth-Mother are perpetuated 
in him, and his festival in October [Oct. 26], just before sowing-time, has great importance 
in the land of peasant-farmers.- All over the country, at Eleusis as in every other district, 
his churches are found.’ Miss Hamilton does not, however, consider it proved ‘that 
St Demetrios was given to the new converts as representative of the banished Demeter.’ 
But, whether this is a case of ecclesiastical policy or not, J. T. Bent is at least justified in 
asserting that ‘the attributes of Demeter have been transferred to St Demetrios’ (7%e 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute 1885-6 xv. 392). The same writer elsewhere 
observes : ‘Demeter, in the present order of things, is also represented by a man, 
St Demetrius, who in certain places is the special protector of flocks, herds, and 
husbandmen, and in this capacity is called ‘‘of the dry land” (Zrepavös), as opposed 
to St Nicholas, the saint of the sea’ (7%e Cyclades London 1885 p. 339): cp. J. C. 
Lawson of. cit. pp. 43f., 79. 

1 The old metropolitan church of Athens: is called not only after the Panagia 
Gorgoepekoos (z/ra ch. ii $ 9 (h) ii (a)) but also after St Eleutherios, a saint invoked by 
women in childbirth (&Xeudepwveı rals yuvatxes, they say). The church stands on ground 
once occupied by a cult of Eileithyia (Cor. inser. Att. ii. 3 no. 1586, cp. Paus. 1. 18. 5). 
Popular etymology transformed ЕЃєбиа, 'Е\єібиа into EAed@ua, 'EAevdla, ' EXev0ó etc. 
(Pauly-Wissowa Xeal-Ænc. v. 2102 f.), whence the transition to ’EXev@épos was simple : 
see B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 38 n. 7 and especially 
К. Michel and A. Struck in the 44%. Mitth. 1906 xxxi. 314 ff. In Crete too Eileithyia 
has been succeeded by St Eleutherios (E. Bybilakis Meugriechisches Leben Berlin 1840 
p- 2). Indeed, the same thing has happened throughout the archipelago (J. T. Bent 
in The Journal of the Anthropological Institute 1885-6 xv. 392). See further 
Miss M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals p. 18 f. 

2 H. Usener Legenden der heiligen Pelagia Bonn 1879 p. iv ff. (supplemented by 
F. C. Burkitt in 7%e Journal oj Theological Studies 1910 xi. 61 fl. and E. Maas 
‘Aphrodite und die heilige Pelagia’ in the Лене Jahrb. f. klass. Altertum 1910 xxv 
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or Aphroditos Zychon!; and Dr J. Rendel Harris has shown some 
reason for believing that Saint George himself is but Zeus Georgds 
in a thin disguise®. 


457 ff.) argues that the cult of Aphrodite in the Levant produced a whole crop of saints. 
These include among others of like origin (1) Pelagia nicknamed Margarito, a dancer of 
Antioch, who being converted by Bishop Nonnos donned male attire and lived for three 
years on the Mount of Olives as the monk Pelagios. Festival Oct. 8. (2) Margarita, who 
fled from her bridal chamber in male costume to become the monk Pelagius. On account 
of her blameless conduct she was made prior of a nunnery; but, when the nuns’ female 
porter was found to be with child, the prior was accused and driven out. She now retired 
to a cave and led the hard life of a hermit. Shortly before her death, however, she avowed 
her sex, thereby proving her innocence, and was thenceforth known as St Reparata. The 
legend probably belongs to the Maronite monastery of Kanobin on Mt Lebanon. On Oct.8 
the Romish church worships a St Reparata, a virgin of Kaisareia in Palestine, of whom it is 
said that, when she was beheaded by Decius, her soul flew up to heaven in the form of a white 
dove. (3) Porphyria, a prostitute of Tyre, who became the nun Pelagia. (4) Pelagia, a 
virgin of Antioch, who finding her house surrounded by troops dressed herself as a bride 
and committed suicide probably by leaping from the roof. Festival, according to the 
Roman calendar June 9; according to the Greek sy#axdria June 9, June ro, or more often 
Oct. 8. (5) Pelagia of Tarsos, who was betrothed to a son of Diocletian, but became a 
Christian and was baptised by Klinon. The news of her baptism caused the young man 
to kill himself; whereupon Pelagia, after refusing to marry his father, was done to death in 
thejaws ofa red-hot bronze bull. Festival May 4, May 5, Oct. 7, or more commonly Oct. 8. 

For IleAayla as an epithet of Aphrodite see Artemid. oxeir. 2. 37 Афродіта 7) medayla, 
Lyd. de mens. 4. 64 p. 117, 21 Wünsch wedayla бё ту 'Афродітт, Corp. inscr. Lat. iii 
no. 3066 (Dessau Zzmser. Lat. sel. no. 3179) Veneri Pelagiae. For Porphyria, Anakr. 
frag. 2,3 Bergk? торфирёт т’ 'Aópobirg, interp. Serv. zz Verg. Aen. т. 720 Venus... 
dicitur...et Purpurissa. For Mapyapırw, Margarita, Plin. nat. hist. 9. 116 divus Iulius 
thoracem quem Veneri Genetrici in templo eius dicavit ex Britannicis margaritis factum 
voluerit intellegi (cp. 20. 37. 11). The shift from IIeAayla to IleAdyıos suggests the shift 
from 'Афродітт to’ Aópóórros and the cult of the masculine Venus, on whom see К. Tümpel 
in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Ene. i. 2794 f. and Gruppe Gr. Myth. Kel. p. 1359 n. 3. 

1 Н. Usener Der heilige Tychon Leipzig and Berlin 1907. St Tychon was bishop of 
Amathous in Kypros. The central incident in his career is the following. He was 
present, when certain vine-dressers were pruning vines at a place called Ampelon. Taking 
one of the withered branches rejected by them, he prayed that it might have ixudéa (wis, 
ebboplav карт@у, стафићѕ nöbrnra kal mpwıuov BAdernow. Не then planted it with his 
own hands and bade the-vine-dressers witness the result. It sprang up to be a memorial 
of him; and on his festival, June 16, when grapes are not yet fit to eat, the vine of 
St Tychon bears clusters that are either ripe or rapidly ripening. Indeed, when laid 
on the holy table and distributed to the communicants, they at once become dark and 
sweet, though a moment before they may have been light and bitter. 

Usener detects as the hezduzsche Unterlage of this saint the minor Dionysiac divinity 
Téxwv, sometimes identified with Hermes (О. Kern Die Inschriften von Magnesia am 
Méander Berlin 1900 p. 136 no. 203 `Ёриў$ elul Téxwv к.т.\., Clem. Al. Zrotr. 10. 102. I 
р. 73, 17 Stählin тд» Téxwva 'Epufjy—so Meursius for Mss. rv$Gva, cp. Theognostos in 
Cramer azecd. Oxon. ii. 33, 31 Tóx wv Tóxwvos: 0 Ери, Hesych. Tóxwv* ёо: róv "Epunv, 
&Х\о‹ бё rov mepl rà» 'Афробітти), sometimes with Aphroditos (Papadopulos-Keramevs 
Lexicon Sabbaiticum St Petersburg 1892 p. 3, 19 'AmoAAoddvns Kpnoly> “AoxXnimids 
Kövveuos, "Appddtros Téxwr). 

2 Zeus Tewpyés was worshipped at Athens on Maimakterion 20 with bake-meats and 
a dish of mingled grain (Corp. inser. Att. iii. т no. 77, 12 ff. Matpaxrnpedvos Ad Гєшрүф 
K mómavov | Kowırıatov dpObvpadov Swiexbvparor, | vaaróv. xowırıatov émruremhacpevor,| 
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Cases of this kind could be multiplied without much difficulty. 
But the facts are sufficiently notorious. Confining our attention to 
the mountain-cults of Zeus, we note that as a rule they were 
transferred to Saint Elias. The precise extent to which this was 
done on Greek soil will be seen from the map accompanying 
Appendix B. Inspection shows that Saint Elias has succeeded to 


mavkapmlav vndddtov). His import was obviously agricultural, and his festival fell in the 
season of sowing: see Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 115. 

St George too is an agricultural power. Е. С. Н. L. Pouqueville Voyage de la Grèce? 
Paris 1827 vi. 142f. says: ‘saint Georges protège les laboureurs et les moissons.’ 
G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 44 quotes a folk-song from Sochos, 
in which St George carries * wheat and barley, and grains of pearl, and is asked to *Give 
to the bride chestnuts and to the groom walnuts.’ J. Rendel Harris 7he Annotators of 
the Codex Bezae London 1901 p. 83 shows that in south Italy St George ‘is the protector 
of cattle’ with an ‘agricultural and pastoral value,’ and 02. cit. p. roof. cites from Frazer 
Golden Bough? i. 209 ff. [453 The Magic Art ii. 75f., cp. 79 for a Russian parallel] 
evidence that in Carinthia and among the gypsies of Transylvania and Roumania the 
chief figure on the festival of St George (April 23) isa ‘Green George’ clad in leaves and 
blossoms, who is carried in procession along with a tree, or officiates beside a young 
willow tree set up in the ground, and is finally ducked in person or in effigy with the 
express intention of securing rain and food for the cattle. 

Dr Rendel Harris can therefore urge similarity of name and similarity of function in 
favour of his proposed identification. Yet we must not jump to hasty conclusions with 
Mr J. O'Neill, who in his book Zhe Night of the Gods London 1893 i. 198 wrote: ‘Of 
course we have...a supreme antique origin for St George’s Day in the Athenian pagan 
calendar which put the feast of Zeus Geörgos [sic] in the month of Mémaktérion [sic] 
(Nov.-Dec.).” Dr Rendel Harris 02. cit. p. тоо does not thus blink the difficulty: ‘the 
confirmation is lacking of a connexion between Zeus Georgos and April 23rd, the 
inscription being incomplete, and we must leave this part of the problem unsolved, merely 
remarking that on the Latin side of the house the date in question is that of the Vinalia, 
which can be demonstrated to be sacred to Jupiter.’ 

Further evidence is, however, available. The chief centre of the cult of St George 
was Lydda or Didéspolis—the * city of Zeus'—in Samaria. Неге he was born; here, after 
his martyrdom at Nikomedeia, he was buried; and here a church was subsequently 
erected in his honour (E. Robinson Biblical Researches in Palestine etc. London 1841 
iii. 51). The saint stood in some relation to a sacred pillar. According to the Greek 
menata as reported in the Acta Sanctorum edd. Bolland. Aprilis iii. 142, when the church 
at Ramleh was being built, a pious widow wished to contribute a column. She had 
bought it and conveyed it as far as the coast, when the prefect or curator Palatinus refused 
her gift and would not transport it by sea with the other columns. Hereupon the widow 
besought St George, who appeared and, after writing on the marble with his finger ‘ Let 
this column of the widow occupy the second place on the right hand side of the church,’ 
helped her to fling it into the sea. Next day it was found lying in the mouth of the 
harbour, having reached its destination before all the other columns, to the amazement of 
Palatinus, who acknowledged his ertor. Arculfus de locis sanctis 3. 4, a work written 
down by Adamnan c. 688 A.D. and translated by J. R. Macpherson (Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society London 1895 iii. 1 ff.), states that in a house at Diospolis there was a 
* marble column of George the Confessor, to which, during a time of persecution, he was 
bound while he was scourged, and on which his likeness is impressed.’ An unbeliever, 
mounted on horseback and instigated by the Devil, struck with his lance at the saint’s 
likeness. The head of the lance penetrated the marble as if it were mere snow and could not 
be withdrawn; its shaft was broken against the outside. The horse too fell dead on the 
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Zeus at many, not to say most, of the important cult-centres both 
on the mainland (Mount Olympos, Mount Lykaion, Mount 
Arachnaion, Mount Taleton, etc.) and in the archipelago (Mount 
Kenaion, Mount Oche, Mount Kynados, etc.). 

Mr N. G. Polites in a valuable monograph on the sun in 
modern Greek folk-tales has argued that Saint Elias represents, 
not only the mountain-Zeus, but Helios as well’. There is, to 


pavement, where the bloodmarks from its haunch were still to be seen. Its rider put out 
his hands to the marble column and his fingers stuck fast in it. He was released by ° 
prayer and penitence; but his finger-prints remained, and Arculfus had seen them. 
Again, a layman on horseback, before starting on an expedition, vowed that, if he 
returned in safety, he would present St George with his horse. He did return in safety, 
and tried to cheat the saint by depositing 20 70/07 of gold as the price of his horse; but 
he found that the horse remained rooted to the spot. A second time he tried, depositing 
30 solidi, with the same result. Four times he mounted and dismounted, till бо solidi lay 
before the column. At last he offered the saint the бо so/¢d? and the horse ; after which 
he departed with joy. It seems probable that the column represented St George as 
a horseman armed with a lance, and by no means impossible that it portrayed his triumph 
over the dragon ; for as early as 346 A.D. an inscription from Ezr’a or Edhr’a in southern 
Syria speaks of him as той kaAXırlkov &ylov udprupos Tewpylov (Corp. inser. Gr. iv no. 8627, 
7), and, when the race of the Bagratides ascended the throne of Georgia towards the end 
of the sixth century, one of the devices that they emblazoned on their arms was that of 
St George slaying the dragon (Rev. S. C. Malan A Short History of the Georgian Church 
London 1866 p. 15 n. 10, p. 28 n. 19): see the Rev. С. T. Stokes in Smith-Wace Diez. 
Chr. Biogr. ii. 646. If the column at Diospolis was of this type, it must have resembled 
the * Jupiter-columns’ of Germany, Belgium and France, which are commonly surmounted 
by a sky-god, probably 24и, conceived as a warlike Iupiter on horse-back spearing a 
serpent- legged giant (E. Wagner “Neptun im Gigantenkampf auf römischen Monumenten’ 
in the Westdeutsche Zeitschrift 1882 i. 36 ff., Е. Hettner je ib. 1885 iv. 
365 ff., Haug * Die Wochengóttersteine ' 20. 1890 ix. 17 Е, 24. * Die Viergóttersteine" 20. 
1891 x. 9 ff., 125 ff., 295 Ё, A. Prost ‘Les travaux consacrés au groupe de l'Anguipéde et 
du Cavalier jusqu'en 1891’ in the Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France 1891 
рр. 15—54, Friedhof Die sogen. Gigantensäulen (Beilage zum Jahresbericht des Lyzeums 
Metz 1892), G. A. Müller Die Reitergruppe auf den römisch-germanischen Giganten- 
Säulen Strassburg and Bühl 1894, A. Riese ‘Uber die sogen. Juppitersáulen' in the 
Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft für lothringische Geschichte und Altertumskunde 1900 xii. 
324 ff, Forrer Reallex. p. 389 f. s.v. ‘Jupitersdulen,’ and especially Е. Hertlein Die 
Juppitergigantensäulen Stuttgart 1910). However that may be, the legend of St George 
and the dragon suggests comparison with that of Zeus and Typhoeus, and furnishes a 
fresh Point d'appui for the conjecture that St George is a modification of Zeus Georgös. 

I may here note one or two recent works bearing on the subject. The monograph by 
E. Siecke Drachenkämpfe: Untersuchungen zur indogermanischen Sagenkunde Leipzig 
1907 must be used with the greatest caution (see R. Wünsch in the Archiv f. Rel. 1911 
xiv. 561 Ё.). C. S. Hulst St. George of Cappadocia in Legend and History London 1909 is 
chiefly of value for its list of monuments (pp. 135—149) and bibliography (pp. 150—156). 
J. Е. Campbell Te Celtic Dragon Myth with additions by С. Henderson Edinburgh 1911 
includes many Celtic folk-tales. The most important contribution of late years is that of 
Dr J. С. Frazer Golden Bough’: The Dying God pp. 105—112 ‘The Slaughter of the 
Dragon’ (a suggested reconciliation of the totemic with the cosmological interpretation). 

1 N. G. Polites'O "IDuos xarà robs Snuwders nó ovs Athens 1882 p. 45 ff., cp. Mexern 
ёті той Blov тё» Newrepwv '"EXMjve» Athens 1871 i. 19 ff. Others too have held that 
St Elias is the successor of Helios (e.g. T. Trede Das Heidentum in der römischen Kirche 
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begin with, the obvious fact that E/as or Helfas and Hélios sound 
much alike—a fact expressly noted by Sedulius, a Christian poet 
writing с. 430 A.D.! Again, Christian art in the fourth century 


Fig. 134. 


portrayed the translation of Saint Elias under the type of Helios 
driving his chariot up the sky (fig. 134). When in the course of 


Gotha 1889 i. 315, cp. ii. 143, G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 240 f., 
Miss M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals p. 19 ff.), but without advancing any 
fresh arguments in support of that view. 

! Sedul. carm. pasch. 1. 168 ff. (after describing the translation of Elijah) quam bene 
fulminei praelucens semita caeli | convenit Heliae, merito qui et nomine fulgens | aethere 
dignus erat: nam, si sermonis Achivi juna per accentum mutetur litera, Sol est. On the 
forms 'HMas, 'HAelas, 'HMas, 'HAelas see Grimm-Thayer G£- Eng. Lex. of the New Test. 
5.7. HMas. 

2 Е. Piper Mythologie und Symbolik der christlichen Kunst Weimar 1847—1851 i. 1. 
751. 2. 504 f. (a sarcophagus in St Peter's at Rome=G. Bottari Sculture e pitture sagre 
estratte dai cimiterj di Roma Rome 1737 i pl. 29; another in the Louvre at Paris=Clarac 
Миз. de Sculpt. pl. 227 fig. 356— my fig. 134, Reinach AV. Stat. i. 117; a third at 
Milan С. Allegranza Spiegazione e reffessiont...sopra alcuni sacri monumenti antichi di 
Milano Milano 1757 pl. 5), С. Bottari 02. cit. Rome 1746 ii pl. 52 (sarcophagus), 
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the same century Chrysostom declared that poets and painters had 
borrowed their conception of Helios’ car from the scriptural 
account of the prophet Elias! his blunder was not unnatural. 
Finally, rites that are probably derived from a primitive sun-worship 
are still celebrated in honour of Saint Elias. On July 20—a day 
described in the Greek calendar as that of ‘The fiery ascent to 
heaven of the holy and glorious prophet Helias the Thesbite?’— 
pious folk toil up to the topmost peak of Mount Taygeton, now 
known as 240105 Elías or Hagiolids. Here, when it gets dusk, 
they kindle numerous bonfires and throw plenty of incense on to 
them as an offering to Saint Elias. The dwellers of the district, 
especially those inhabiting the village of Kardamyle, as soon 
as they see the blaze on the mountain-top, set light to heaps of 
hay and straw, and keep the day by dancing round or leaping 
over them. This custom takes the place of the midsummer fires 
kindled elsewhere in Greece, and indeed throughout Europe, on 
June 24, the festival of Saint John the Baptist? Miss M. Hamilton 
notes ‘that the ikon of St Elias in the shrine on the top of 
Taygetos bears the inscription, “The Prophet of the Sun*"' 

The foregoing arguments may be held to prove that in the 
fourth century and later Saint Elias was sometimes viewed as the 
Christian counterpart of Helios. But they do not suffice to prove 
that Saint Elias is worshipped on mountain-tops in virtue of his 
equation with that deity. For of all the heights on which Saint 
Elias has a chapel, and they are very numerous, the only one 
possessing a definite tradition of Helios-cult is Mount Taleton in 
Lakonike, where horses used to be sacrificed to the sun® On the 
pl. 70 (wall-painting), W. Lowrie Christian Art and Archeology New York 1901 p. 258 
fig. 97 (fourth century sarcophagus in the Lateran Museum at Rome), L. von Sybel 
Christliche Antike Marburg 1906 i. 222 f. (wall-paintings of the fourth century =J. Wil- 
pert Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms Freiburg 1903 pl. 160, 2 and pl. 230, 2). 
Cp. a rough eixóv in the little church of St Elias on the summit of the pass between 
Livadia and St Luke's monastery (Miss M. Hamilton in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1906 
—1907 xiii 354 and in Greek Saints and Their Festivals p. a1). 

1 To. Chrys. oud. "у eis "HX. 27 cited by N. G. Polites. The statement of E. Burnouf 
La science des religions Paris 1872 p. 266ff. that in early Christian art, e.g. in the sixth 
century mosaic of St Apollinaris at Ravenna, Elias and Moses flanking the cross represent 
the sun (tos) and the moon (Skt mds), is rashly accepted by Polites, but must be 
regarded as quite chimerical. 

2 N. Nilles Azlendarium manuale utriusque ecclesiae orientalis et occidentalis CEniponte 
1896 1. 218 'H muppópos áváfacsis els obpavods той aylov évóótov mpopyrov "HMov той 
Oeoßirov. 

з N. С. Polites 'O^HXos кат& robs душодеѕ ui8ovs Athens 1882 p. 45 Ё 

4 Miss M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals p. 21 'O mpopirys той "HAlov 
(sic), citing" Ayıs Өѓроѕ, Anuorixa Tpayotdia, p. тї. 

5 Append. B Lakonike. A text which appears to have escaped notice in this con- 
nexion is Fest. p. 181 a 2 ff. Müller multis autem gentibus equum hostiarum numero haben 
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other hand, a fair number of the heights in question, including 
Mount Taleton, were well known as centres of Zeus-worship. It 
appears, therefore, that on the mountains Saint Elias is the 
successor of Zeus rather than of Helios’. 

But we have yet to ask why the mountain-Zeus was replaced 
by this saint in particular” Probably, in the first instance, the 
memorable scene on Mount Carmel, where Elijah prevailed over 
the priests of Baal’, impressed the popular mind with a vivid 
picture of the prophet as a mountain-power. The still more 
majestic scene of Elijah on Mount Horeb* doubtless deepened the 
Same impression. And the final appearance of Elijah on the 
Mount of Transfiguration® would give a Christian sanction to the 
Jewish tradition. Again, Elijah, like Zeus, controlled atmospheric 


testimonio sunt Lacedaemoni, qui in monte Taygeto equum ventis immolant, ibidemque 
adolent, ut eorum flatu cinis eius per finis quam latissime differatur. et Sallentini, apud 
quos Menzanae Iovi dicatus vivos conicitur in ignem, et Rhodi, qui quod annis (gzotannis 
Lindemann) quadrigas soli consecratas in mare iaciunt, quod is tali curriculo fertur 
circumyehi mundum. This passage not only gives us fresh and interesting information 
with regard to the burnt-sacrifice of a horse on Mt Taygeton, but also compares it with 
the burning of a live horse for Iupiter Afenzana by the Sallentini. Now these Sallentini 
were Messapians (K. Penka Die vorhellenische Bevölkerung Griechenlands Hildburghausen 
I9II р. 35) or, more exactly, a Cretan colony settled in south Italy by Idomeneus of 
Lyttos (Strab. 282, Varro ap. Prob. ix Verg. ecl. 6. 31 p. 352f. Lion and Fest. p. 329a 
32 ff. Müller, Paul. ex Fest. p. 328 Müller, Verg. der. 3. 400f.). I should conjecture 
that their Iupiter A/exzana (perhaps = Montanus, cp. mentum, mentula, etc. as related to 
mons) was a mountain-god closely akin to the Cretan Zeus, whose solar character is shown 
by his cult-title TeXacós, TaXXatos (/zfra ch. i § 6 (h) v). On this showing the horse 
burnt on Mt Taygeton was originally a sacrifice to Zeus Taderiras (Append. B Lakonike), 
a Cretan solar Zeus. The Rhodians’ annual rite of flinging a solar team into the sea can 
be paralleled from Illyricum : nonnulli Saturno, cuni suos devoraret, pro Neptuno equum 
oblatum devorandum tradunt, unde lllyricos quotannis ritu sacrorum equum solere aquis 
immergere : hoc autem ideo, quod Saturnus humoris totius et frigoris deus sit (interp. 
Serv. ¿z Verg. georg. 1. 12), vel quod equuleus, ut putant, loci eius suppositus Saturno 
fuerit, quem pro Neptuno devoraret ;...cui ob hoc in Illyrico quaternos equos iaciebant 
nono quoque anno in mare (Paul. ex Fest. p. 10: Müller: see С. Wentzel in Phélologus 
1891 l. 389). 

! Zeus was in Hellenistic times not infrequently identified with Helios, especially with 
the solar Sarapis and Mithras (Zzfra р. 186 ff.). But it is reasonable to suppose that the 
early Christians would have based their substitution of St Elias for Zeus on some 
universally recognised characteristic rather than on some exceptional aspect of the latter. 
Besides, we have no cause to think that Хейз Helios was worshipped on mountains. 

* We cannot here assume any verbal confusion. Of Zeus ’EXtevs nothing is known 
beyond Hesych. ’Edtevs* Zeus Ev Onßaıs. 

3 т Kings 18. 18—40. Mount Carmel ‘became known as Mount St Elias, and behind 
the high altar in the chapel is shown the grotto in which St Elias is said to have dwelt. 
Pilgrimages to this place have always been made, and on return home pilgrims would in 
many cases piously erect a local Carmel, dedicating the chapel to the saint’ (Miss M. 
Hamilton in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1906—1907 xiii. 355). 

* 1 Kings 19. 8—18. 

5 Matthew 17. ı ff., Mark 9. 2 Е, Luke 9. 28 ff. 
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phenomena. ‘He prayed fervently that it might not rain; and it 
rained not on the earth for three years and six months. And he 
prayed again; and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought 
forth her fruit’. Оп the former occasion ‘the heaven was shut 
up?’ On the latter, as a Greek liturgy has it, ‘Elias by his fasting 
opened the heavens!’ Carmel was connected with ‘clouds and 
wind, and...a great rain‘;’ Horeb, with ‘a great and strong wind®’: 
even on the Mount of Transfiguration ‘there came a cloud over- 
shadowing them*' During the time of drought Elijah was fed by 
ravens’, as Zeus was fed by doves®, Lastly, Elijah, like Zeus, was 
associated with various manifestations of celestial brightness. On 
Carmel ‘the fire of the Lord fell?" Horeb witnessed ‘after the 
earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: and after the 
fire a still small voice’ Twice Elijah, from the hill-top on which 
he dwelt, called down fire from heaven and destroyed the troops of 
Ahaziah king of Israel". When the end came, ‘there appeared 
a chariot of fire, and horses of fire,...and Elijah went up by 
a whirlwind into heaven?.' Such an one fitly shared in the glory 
of the Transfiguration. And such an one, we may add, was not 
unsuitably substituted by the Christian church for the Greek 
sky-god Zeus. 

‘This hilltop saint, says Miss M. Hamilton®, ‘is believed by the 
peasants to be lord of sunshine, rain, and thunder. In several 
ways these powers are indicated in his worship; the site of his 
chapels is the place where the sun shines longest from its rising to 
its setting, and where rain is first seen and felt....On the island 
of Kastellorizo™...the festival of St. Elias is celebrated by the 


I James 5. 17 f., cp. 1 Kings ту. 1, 18. 1—46. 

2 Luke 4. 25. 

3 N. Nilles Xakndarium manuale utriusque ecclesiae orientalis et occidentalis 
CEniponte 1881 ii. 105 'HMas vyoredcas oùpavoùs dmékAewe. 

4 1 Kings 18. 45. 

5 т Kings 19. 11. 

$ Mark 9. 7. 

7 1 Kings 17. 3—6. St Elias has a raven as one of his attributes, and is invoked 
against drought (D. H. Kerler Die Patronate der Heiligen Ulm 1905 p. 71f.). 

5 Od. 12. 62 ff. with scholl. ad /oc. and Eustath. zz Od. p. 1712, 35 Ё, Moiro ap. Athen. 
491B. See Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 185 f. 

? 1 Kings 18. 38. 

10 í Kings 19. 12. 

п 2 Kings 1. 9ff., cp. Luke 9. 54. 

12 2 Kings 2.11. The attribute of St Elias at Naples, vz. a wheel (T. Trede Das 
Heidentum in der römischen Kirche Gotha 1890 ii. 143), presumably refers to the chariot 
of fire. 

18 Miss M. Hamilton in the 4222. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1906—1907 xiii. 353 f. 

14 "Естѓа 1889 p. 63 cited by Miss M. Hamilton 22. 
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performance of a rain-charm wrought through the imitative magic 
of vicarious drenching. In the morning all the children throw 
each other into the sea, and later on old men and young join with 
them, until no person clad in dry clothes can walk through the 
streets with impunity. Those who resist are dealt with by strong 
fishermen. This compulsory bathing continues till Vespers, and 
then the bells call the drenched multitudes to church. The town 
itself looks as if a heavy rain-storm had fallen. And then the 
dwellers on that island, where drought causes the greatest suffering, 
pray to St. Elias for a good wet season,’ 

At Constantinople and in its vicinity people think that thunder 
is caused by the prophet Elias speeding across the sky on his 
chariot—a relic of the belief, which in the middle ages was common 
throughout Greece, that thunder was due to God or Saint Elias 
pursuing a dragon in heaven. Another relic of the same belief is 
the frequent phrase: ‘The lightning is chasing the snakes!’ A 
manuscript at the monastery of Leimon in Lesbos records the 
following conversation -between Epiphanios and Andreas with 
regard to Byzantine notions on the subject: 


Epiphanios. Do they speak truly who declare that the prophet Elias is in 
his chariot thundering and lightening among the clouds, and that he is pursuing 
a dragon? 

Andreas. Far from it. To accept such a statement on mere hearsay 
is utter folly. Men bereft of sense have concocted the tale out of their own 
imagination, as also the story that Christ made sparrows out of clay in the 
sight of the Jews, threw them into the air, and away they flew, or that he turned 
snow into flour. Those stories are false, and so is this, and all the extravagant 
doctrines forged by heretics.... Elias, then, did not go up to heaven (far from 
it ), nor does he sit on a chariot ; but he has power over the rain, and can ask 
God that in time of drought he will give rain to the earth.... As to the fact that 
lightning burns a dragon, I have no doubts. The thing is true. Only, the 
hurler of the lightning is not Saint Elias but the angel of the Lord appointed 
for the purpose. A dragon is produced thus: the Devil observes etc.? 


Saint Elias has taken the place of the thunder-god not only in 
Greece but throughout a wide area of Europe and even of Asia. 
A folk-tale from Bukowina in Austria makes Saint Elias steal 
thunder and lightning from tbe Devil, who had misused them‘. 
Another from the same place, current also in Hungary, tells how 


! N. С. Polites Anuddes perewporoytxot pio (extract from Iapracaós) Athens 1880 
р. 4ff, where further evidence bearing on the phrase 7 dorpawh xuvyyg rà ‘pidia is 
collected. А 

2 Ја. ib. p. 7f. and earlier in his MeAern éml той Blov тё» Newrépwy ' EAMjyev Athens 
1871 i. 23f. (after D. A. M. Charikles in Zuópr» Aug. б, 1871), J. T. Bent The Cyclades 
London 1885 p. 87. 

3 О. Dahnhardt Natursagen Leipzig and Berlin 1907 i. 139. 
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Elias drove all evil spirits out of heaven by causing thunder, 
lightning, and a torrent of rain for forty days and nights. In 
a Rumanian tale Judas steals the sun and moon from heaven, while 
Petrus is asleep: Elias offers to vanquish him, is armed with 
lightning and thunder, and succeeds in binding him to a column 
with iron fetters. In Servian songs Elias is expressly called 
gromovnik Iliya, the‘ thunderer Elias’: hecontrolslightning,thunder, 
and the clouds of heaven’. According to Mr W. К. S. Ralston, 
‘The Servians say that at the division of the world Ilya received 
the thunder and lightning as his share, and that the crash and 
blaze of the storm are signs of his contest with the devil. Where- 
fore the faithful ought not to cross themselves when the thunder 
peals, lest the evil one should take refuge from the heavenly 
weapons behind the protecting cross. The Bulgarians say that 
forked lightning is the lance of Ilya who is chasing the Lamia 
fiend: summer lightning is due to the sheen of that lance, or to the 
fire issuing from the nostrils of his celestial steeds. The white 
clouds of summer are named by them his heavenly sheep, and 
they say that he compels the spirits of dead Gypsies to form pellets 
of snow—by men styled hail—with which he scourges in summer 
the fields of sinners’ Mr Ralston further shows that Elias has 
inherited the attributes of the old Slavonic thunder-god Perun. 
The Russians hold that ‘the Prophet Ilya thunders across the sky 
in a flaming car, and smites the clouds with the darts of the 
lightning. In the Vladimir Government he is said “to destroy 
devils with stone arrows”.... On his day the peasants everywhere 
expect thunder and rain, and in some places they set out rye and 
oats on their gates, and ask their clergy to laud the name of Ilya, 
that he may bless their cornfields with plenteousness. There are 
districts, also, in which the people go to church in a body on Ilya’s 
day, and after the service is over they kill and roast a beast which 
has been purchased at the expense of the community. Its flesh is 
cut up into small pieces and sold, the money paid for it going to 
the church. To stay away from this ceremony, or not to purchase 
a piece of the meat, would be considered a great sin; to mow or 
make hay on that day would be to incur a terrible risk, for Ilya 
might smite the field with the thunder, or burn up the crop with 
the lightning. In the old Novgorod there used to be two churches, 
the one dedicated to “Ilya the Wet,” the other to “Ilya the Dry.” 


1 O. Dähnhardt Natursagen i. 133f. 

STATT тү. 

3 J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1882 i. 173. 
+ W. К. S. Ralston Russian Folk-tales London 1873 p. 339. 
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To these a cross-bearing procession was made when a change in 
the weather was desired: to the former in times of drought, to the 
latter when injury was being done to the crops by rain. Diseases 
being considered to be evil spirits, invalids used to pray to the 
thunder-god for relief. And so, at the present day, а zagovor or 
spell against the Siberian cattle-plague entreats the “ Holy Prophet 
of God Ilya” to send “thirty angels in golden array, with bows 
and with arrows” to destroy it!’ Similarly J. Grimm argued that 
Saint Elias had stepped into the shoes, not only of the Slavonic 


Fig. 135. 


Perun, Perkun, but also of the Germanic thunder-god Thor or 
Donar. As Thor overcame the Midhgardh-serpent and yet, 
touched by its venomous breath, sank dead upon the ground, so in 
the ninth-century Bavarian poem Muspilli Eliah does indeed destroy 
Antichrist, but in the act himself receives a deadly wound?. ‘The 
comparison, says Grimm, ‘becomes still more suggestive by the 
fact that even half-christian races іп the Caucasus worship Zias 


1 W. R. S. Ralston Russian Folk-tales London 1873 p. 337 ff., cp. his earlier work 
The Songs of the Russian People” London 1872 p. 246 f., where however the date of Ilya's 
festival should be given as July 20, not July 29. 

2 J. Grimm op. cit. i. 173 f., cp. 6. 810ff., 1341, P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye 7he 
Religion o) the Teutons trans. B. J. Vos Boston and London 1902 р. 130 f. 
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as a god of thunder. The Ossetes think a man lucky who is 
struck by lightning, they believe //ia has taken him to himself; 
survivors raise a cry of joy, and sing and dance around the body, 
the people flock together, form a ring for dancing, and sing: 
О Ellai, Ellai, eldaer tchoppei! (О Elias, Elias, lord of the rocky 
summits). By the cairn over the grave they set up a long pole 
supporting the skin of a black he-goat, which is their usual manner 
of sacrificing to Elias....They implore Elias to make their fields 
fruitful, and keep the 4az/ away from them!. Olearius already had 
put it upon record, that the Circassians on the Caspian sacrificed 
a goat on Eliass day, and stretched the skin on a pole with 
prayers (fig. 135). Even the Muhammadans, in praying that 
а thunder-storm may be averted, name the name of //уа%? 

In view of the wide popularity of Saint Elias both within and 
without the confines of Greece, it is not surprising that the very 
name of Zeus has been erased from the memory of the people or 
at most drags on a hole-and-corner existence in out-of-the-way 
islands, 


§ 6. Zeus in relation to the Sun. 
(a) Direct identifications of Zeus with the Sun. 


That Zeus as god of the bright sky was essentially connected 
with the sun is 2 priori probable enough. But in the domain of 
religion à 272071 argumentation is apt to be misleading; and, owing 
to the notorious vagaries of solar mythology, it must be rigorously 
excluded from the present section of our subject. 

Philosophical writers of Hellenistic and Byzantine times defi- 
nitely identify Zeus with the sun. Thus Cornificius Longus, a 
grammarian of the Augustan age, said that, when Homer spoke 
of Zeus visiting the Aithiopes, he really meant the sun‘. Diogenes 
Laertios about the year 200 A.D. commemorates the death of 
Thales in the following epigram: 

Thales the sage once watched the racers’ strife 
When thou, O Zeus the Sun, didst snatch his life 


Hence to the very heaven: I praise thee, for 
Grown old on earth he saw the stars по more*. 


1 Н. J. von Klaproth Жеўе in den Kaukasus etc. Halle und Berlin 1814 ii. боб, бот. 

? G. A. Erman Archiv für wissenschaftliche Kunde von Russland Berlin 1841 p. 429. 
(Cp. Voyages...faits en Muscovie, Tartarie et Perse Par le Sr. Adam Olearius traduits...et 
augmentez Par le Sr. De Wicquefort Amsterdam 1727 i. 1083—1084, where an illustration 
of the ‘Sacrifices des Tartares Circassiens ’ (my fig. 135) is given.] 

3 A. Olearius Retsebeschreibung 1647 p. 522 f. 

* Cornific. frag. 6 Funaioli af. Macrob. Sat. 1. 23. 1 f. 

5 Anth. Pal. 7. 85. 1 36e 20, cp. Diog. Laert. т. 39. 
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A century later Arnobius describes the identification of Zeus with 
the sun as a tenet of the philosophers’. The emperor Julian, a 
neo-Platonist of the Syrian school, who wrote his remarkable 
oration in praise of The Sovereign Sun for the Saturnalia of 
361 A.D., is a case in point? He notes that the Cypriote priests 
had common altars and common precincts for the Sun and for 
Zeus?; nay more, that Apollon himself had declared— 
Zeus, Hades, Helios Sarapis—one*. 


About 400 A.D. Macrobius, an equally enthusiastic advocate of 
solar cult, devotes a whole chapter to proving that. Zeus must 
be the sun* Ioannes Laurentius the Lydian in his work on 
the Roman calendar, which was written in the early part of the 
sixth century, repeatedly takes that view* And Eustathios, arch- 
bishop of Thessalonike, who lived during the latter half of the 
twelfth century, does the same in his iearned commentary on 
the Miad and Odyssey’. These authors and others like them 
attempt to justify their opinion by citing certain passages from 
Homer’, Hesiod’, Orpheus", Pherekydes", Sophokles”, and Platon”. 
But it is obvious that speculations of this sort, whether ancient 
or modern, deserve no credence whatever unless they are supported 
by evidence of actual cult. 


! Arnob. adv. nat. 3. 30. 

2 See Ioul. or. 4. 136 A, 143 D, 144 C, 149 B and c. 

3 Jd. ib. 135 D, 143 D. 

* Ја. ib. 138 D f. els Leds, els’ Alóns, els"HAuös ёст: Zaparıs. Ср. the Orphic verse els 
Zeus, els ' Aldns, els "HAcos, els Acévucos (rag. 7, 1 Abel ap. loustin. cohort. 15 and frag. 
169 Abel af. Macrob. Sat. 1. 18. 18). 

5 Macrob. Sat. 1. 23. 1 ff. 

8 Lyd. de mens. 3. то p. 45, 20 f. Wünsch, 26. p. 47, 8 and ı0f., 4. 3 p. 67, 3 f. and ro. 

7 Eustath. 22 Z/. pp. 40, 29, 128, 14 ff., 728, 16, id. in Od. рр. 1387, 26, 1713, 14 f., 
1726, 61 f. 

8 ZU. т. 423 ff. (the visit of Zeus, escorted by the other gods, to the Aithiopes) is 
interpreted in this sense by Macrob. Sav. 1. 23. 1 f., somn. Scip. 2. 10. ТОЁ, Eustath. zz 
П.р. 128, 14 ff. 17. 13. 837 txer’ .al0épa. kal Atos avyds (on which see supra p. 7 n. 2) is 
similarly understood by e. mag. p. 409, 9: cp. infra ch.i § 6 (g) ix. Z. 2. 134 Aus 
pe*yáXov évtavrol has schol. B. L. Ais 8 той Alov A rod dtepxopévou xpóvov, schol. T. тод 
Nov 9 тод xpóvov. 

? Macrob. Saf. 1. 23. 9 explains Hes. o. d. 267 mdvra {бй> Ads ёфдаћибѕ kal marra 
voneas (infra p. 196 n. б) by Z. 3. 277 HéMós 0° bs тбрт’ ёфор@$ kal mávr' Eemaxoveıs: cp. 
infra ch. i § 6 (g) ix. 

10 Macrob. Sat. 1. 23. 22 cites Orph. frag. 235 Abel, of which the last couplet runs : 
AyAae Let Atévuce, márep móvrov, тітєр alns, | HX mavyyevérop, ravralore, xpvoeopeyyés. 
Cp. infra p. 197 n. 2 f. 

п Lyd. de mens. 4. 3 p. 67, 3f. Wünsch rg Ad—xal yàp" Hos abrös xarà Depexvönv. 

1? Soph. frag. 1017 Nauck?: see infra ch. i § 6 (g) ix. 

13 Arnob. adv. nat. 3. 30, Macrob. Sat. т. 23. 5, Eustath. i Od. pp. 1713, 14 f., 1726, 
61 f., schol. Od. 12. 62 cite Plat. Phaedr. 246 Е ò uv dh péyas ЗүүєшФ» Ev obpavQ Lets, 
EMavvwv rrnvor dppa. 
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And, even if such evidence is forthcoming, we must not at once 
conclude that Zeus was a sun-god in his own right. It may be 
merely a case of international worship, the syn- 
cretistic identification of Zeus with a foreign 
solar deity. 

For instance, among the religious phenomena 
of the Hellenistic age few are more remarkable 
than the vogue of Sarapis or Serapis. This 
deity, whatever his origin’, was regarded by 
Egyptians of the Ptolemaic period as the Apis 
of Osiris (Asar-Häpi), a human mummy with 
a bull’s head and the sun’s disk between his horns? The Greeks 
conceived him as a chthonian Zeus? (fig. 136)‘ and indicated his 
solar powers by means of a rayed crown (fig. 137). All round 


! [n recent years there has been much discussion as to the origin of Sarapis (see e.g. 
the zésumés of Gruppe A/yth. Lit. 1908 p. 611 ff. and of К. Wünsch in the Archiv f. Rel. 
191I xiv. 579 n. 1). Three possible views have been mooted : (1) that Sarapis was from 
the first an Egyptian deity, who arose from the fusion of Osiris with the Apis of Se-z-4api, 
the ‘Place of Apis,’ near Memphis. This is held to explain not merely the compound 
names 'Ocóparis, 'Océparis, Oclpamis, etc. (Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1576 n. т), but also 
the tradition that the statue of Sarapis was brought to Alexandreia from Sinope (Plout. 
de Is. et Os. 28 f., Тас. hist. 4. 83 f.), since Se-n-hapi was known to the Greeks as 
Zwémio» (Dionys. per. 254 f. Maxyddviov TToMéeOpov, | év@a Zıvwrirao Ards ueyáXoto 
néXa8pov with Eustath. ad Joc. Ewwrirns ôè Zebs ў 6 Meudirns’ Zuvdmiorv yap ópos Méu- 
duos" N amd Zwom«s ris llovruktjs, k.T.A.). So A. Bouché-Leclercq in the Aezwe de 
l’histoire des religions 1902 xlvi. 1 ff., I. Lévy ib. 1909 lx. 285 ff., тото lxi. 162 ff., 
G. Lafaye in Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. iv. 1248 ff. А 

(2) That Sarapis was originally the Babylonian god Ea, whose cult-title far apst, 
‘King of the Ocean, King of the Deep Sea,’ became by a series of normal changes. 
far apsi, "ағ aps, *Sar арз, *Sar apis. Sarapis is first mentioned in connexion with 
Babylon (Plout. v. Alex. 73, 76, Arrian. 7. 26. 2). His ancient cult at Sinope may go 
back to an early Assyrian occupation of the town. His worship was introduced into 
Egypt by Ptolemy i Soter, who deliberately identified him with Osiris-Apis. This 
arrangement of the facts explains inter alia the relation of Sarapis to Тао, whose name is 
the final form of the Babylonian Ea (Zau ог Кай, later Zau or Гай). So C. Е. Lehmann- 
Haupt in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 338—364, cp. A. Dieterich Alleine Schriften Leipzig 
and Berlin i911 p. 159 ff. 

(3) That Sarapis was a barbaric Europaean deity known to the Macedonians and by 
them equated with the Babylonian god (evidence discussed in Roscher Lex. M/yth. iv. 352fl.). 

? E. A. Wallis Budge Zhe Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 ii. 195 ff. with figs., 
P. D. Scott-Moncrieff in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1909 xxix. 87, C. F. Lehmann-Haupt in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 345 f., infra ch. i$ 6 (g) i. 

* Plout. de Js. et Os. 28 тоб П\оўтороѕ, Tac. hist. 4. 83 Iovis Ditis; Dessau Zwser- 
Lat. sel. no. 4391 Lambaisa in Numidia (Iovis Plutonis Serapis sacer). 

+ Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lydia p. 369 pl. 39, 4 a copper of imperial date struck at 
Tripolis in Lydia: XEVC CAPATTIC wearing a modius on his head and extending his 
right hand over Kerberos at his feet. A similar figure and legend appear on coppers of 
Alexandreia struck by Vespasian, both as a seated and as a standing type (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Alexandria p. 31). 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 173 no. 939. Height 23 inches. Restored: left fore- 
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the Mediterranean are found frequent dedications to ‘Zeus the 
Sun, the mighty Sarapis!, or simply to ‘Zeus the Sun, Sarapis*' 


Fig. 137. 


arm, right hand, sceptre, and chair. We may assume that the eagle at his left side was 
originally balanced by a Kerberos at his right side. 

Examples of Sarapis with a rayed crown, including a marble bust, lamps, gems, coins, 
etc., are collected by L. Stephani Nimbus und Strahlenkranz St Petersburg 1839 p. 42 ff. 
(extr. from the Mémoires de /' Académie des Sciences de St.-Petersbourg. vi Série. Sciences 
politiques, histoire, philologie. ix. 36r ff.). 

1 Ad HM peyddp Zapdrıöı Corp. inscr. Gr. iii nos. 4683 Alexandreia, 4713 Djebel- 
Dokhan, 4713¢ Djebel-Fateereh, 4713 f (=Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. no. 678) 
Djebel-Fateereh, Z»ser. Gr. ins. ii no. 114 Mytilene, /nser. Gr. Sic. Jf. nos. 914—916 
Ostia, 1023—1024 Rome, 1030—1031 Rome, 1127 Praeneste, ср. 1084 Rome. 

So Dessau Zznser. Lat. sel. nos. 4395 Lutri in Crete (Iovi Soli optimo maximo Sarapidi), 
4396 Rome (I. o. m. Soli Sarapidi). 

2 Ad 'HAip Zapamıödı: Corp. inscr. Gr. ii no. 2716 Stratonikeia ("НМ Ad Xepáme), 
iii nos. 4042 Ankyra in Galatia (Ad 'HMe Zapamıöı), 4262 Sidyma in Lykia (Ad НМ 
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A papyrus of the second century A.D. found at Oxyrhynchos pre- 
serves the following question addressed to his oracle: 


To Zeus the Sun, the mighty Serapis, and to the gods that share his temple. 
Nike asks whether it is expedient for her to buy from Tasarapion her slave 
Sarapion also called Gaion. Grant me this}. 


The so-called Anastasy papyrus in the British Museum, a book 
of magical formulae written probably in the fourth century A.D.’, 
equates Zeus the Sun not only with Sarapis but also with the 
ancient Indo-Iranian god Mithras’, who under Chaldean influence 
came to be regarded as the sun‘, commencing one of its mystic 
sentences with the words: 


І invoke thee, О Zeus the Sun, Mithras, Sarapis, the Unconquered, etc.® 


Lepdmid:), Znser. Gr. Sic. Jt. no. 2244 Auximum in Picenum (Iovi Soli Serapi Ad “HA 
Lepdamedi). 

So Dessau Znser. Lat. sel. nos. 4398 Apulum in Dacia (Sarapidi Iovi Soli), 4399 Rome 
(Sol. Serapi Iovi). Cp. 20. no. 4397 Sassoferrati in Umbria (Iovi Soli invicto Sarapidi). 

1 A. S. Hunt in Zhe Oxyrhynchus Papyri London 1911 viii. 250 по. 1149 Ad "HA 
peyadw Xepán[c]àc к.т.\., cp. 20. viii. 249 f. no. 1148. 

* Е, С. Kenyon The Palaeography of Greek Papyri Oxford 1899 p. 116. 

з Dr J. Н. Moulton Early Religious Poetry of Persia Cambridge 1911 p. 36f. ‘An 
extremely important Aryan god whose province came very near that of Dyaus was Mithra 
(Skt. Mitra, Av. Mira еіс.). He seems to have belonged to the upper air rather than 
to the sun. Prof. E. V. Arnold says there is little support in the Veda for the solar 
connexion, unless it be in hymns which compare Agni to Mitra. Nor is the Avestan 
yazata decisively sun-like. His name has no very convincing cognates in Indo-European 
languages, and we are rather tempted to speculate on a prehistoric link between the 
Aryáns and Babylon, or some source influenced by Babylon. . The ‘‘ firmament” of the 
first chapter of Genesis was very prominent in early Semitic mythology ; and it is remark- 
able that the Assyrian 2/72, '' rain," comes so near to Mithra's name*. [*I owe this to 
my colleague Prof. Н. W. Hogg. See further p. 47 below. J. Н. M.] If this is his 
origin, we get a remarkable basis for the Avestan use of the word to denote a contract, as 
also for the fact that the deity is in the Avesta patron of Truth, and in the Veda of 
Friendship. He is ‘‘ the Mediator" between heaven and earth, as the firmament was by 
its position, both in nature and in mythology: an easy corollary is his function of 
regulating the relations of man and man.’ 

Е. Cumont Die Mysterien des Mithra? trans. G. Gehrich Leipzig 1911 p. І ff. is still 
content to regard Mithra as an Indo-Iranian god of light (* Beide Religionen erblicken in 
ihm eine Lichtgottheit, welche zugleich mit dem Himmel angerufen wird, der dort Varuna, 
hier Ahura heisst ' etc.). 

The now famous cuneiform records of Kappadokia show that Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and Nasatya were already worshipped by the Mitani, an Indo-Iranian people dwelling 
next to the Hittites in the north of Mesopotamia, as far back as c. the fourteenth 
century в.с. (E. Meyer ‘ Das erste Auftreten der Arier in der Geschichte’ in the .Szzwzes- 
ber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin 1908 p. 14 ff. and in his Geschichte des Altertums Stuttgart 
1907 1. 2%. 579, 829, 837). 

+ F. Cumont in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 3056 ff. Dr J. H. Moulton og. cit. p. 35: 
* Mithra...is sufficiently solar to give his name to the Sun in modern Persian (Mir)? 

5 C. Wessely Griechische Zauberpapyrus Wien 1888 p. 103, 5f. emcxadovpat ge fev • 
мє • Opa » valpamı • avixnre к.т.\. 

Ср. Е. Cumont Textes e£ monuments figurés relatifs aux mystères de Mithra Bruxelles 
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Philon of Byblos, who flourished с. 100 A.D., wrote what pur- 
ported to be a translation of an ancient Phoenician history by a 
certain Sanchouniathon of Berytos!. An extract from the translation 
preserved by Eusebios states: 

The descendants of these men (Aion and Protogonos) were called Genos 
and Genea, and dwelt in Phoinike. When a drought befell, they stretched their 
hands to heaven towards the sun; for he was the one god that they worshipped 


as lord of heaven, calling him Beelsdmen, which signifies ‘Lord of Heaven’ 
among the Phoenicians or ‘Zeus’ among the Greeks? 


p. [M 
2% 


Fig. 138. 


Zeus is here the Greek equivalent of the Phoenician Ba‘al-samin, 
‘Lord of Heaven,’ who was honoured not only in Phoinike and its 
colonies but throughout the whole of Syria’, and was sometimes at 
least conceived as a sun-god‘. It is he who appears on a fine 
bronze disk at Brussels published by Monsieur F. Cumont (fig. 138)*. 


1896 ii. 134 no. 256 a Mithraic relief at "Dorstadt (figured 20. ii. 307 f. no. 191) inscribed 
Io(vi) S(oli) invi(cto) | deo genitori | r(upe). n(ato) etc., 2б. ii. 140 no. 319 Dalmatia? 
D(eo) S(oli) I(ovi ?) o(ptimo?) m(aximo ?) | aeterno | etc., 20. ii. 174 no. 556 Rome I(ovi?) 
S(oli?) I(nvicto 2) P(raestantissimo ?) d(eo?) M(agno?) | etc. ? 

1 Gruppe Cult. Myth. orient. Rel. i. 350—409, W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen 
Litteratur? München 1898 p. 764. 

2 Philon Bybl. frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 565 f. Müller) af. Euseb. praep. ev. t. 10. 7. 

3 F. Cumont in Pauly-Wissowa Keal-Ene. ii. 2839f., W. W. Baudissin Adonis und 
Esmun Leipzig 1911 p. 26. 

4 C. J. M. de Vogüé /nseriptions sémitiques Paris 1868 p. 19 no. 16 a bilingual 
inscription in Aramaic and Greek from Palmyra, [0] [5012 being rendered Бу 
[той 'H]Mov. 

5 F. Cumont in the Festschrift für Otto Benndorf Wien 1898 pp. 291—295. 
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The mask of Zeus wearing an oak-wreath is seen between the 
spread wings of an eagle, which stoops its head and grips with its 
talons a snake coiled in a circle. The tail of the reptile, first seized 
by its jaws and then passed round its neck, symbolises both the 
universe and eternity!, and attests the character of the Syrian Zeus. 

At Tripolis in Phoinike the local Ba‘al was Hellenised as a 
celestial and probably solar Zeus Hdgios. Coins of imperial date 
show a square-topped and sometimes battlemented structure with 
a radiate bust of the god in a pediment and a lighted altar below 
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Fig. 139. Fig. 140. 


between figures representing the sun and moon (figs. 139, 140)*. 
This is perhaps a great altar of semi-oriental form, comparable with 
the Persian fire-altars?*. 


І Horapoll. Azerogl. 1. І alöva...ypdıyaı Bovdouevor ёф Surypadodow Éxovra ттр obpàv 
отд тд Novrüv одра Kpumrouevmv, 2b. 1. 2 Kbopov BovrAdmeva ypayar pw Swypapovor THY 
ёаутой ёс0іоута obpáv, Macrob. Sat. 1. 9. 12 hinc et Phoenices in sacris imaginem eius 
exprimentes draconem finxerunt in orbem redactum caudamque suam devorantem, ut 
appareat mundum et ex se ipso ali et in se revolvi, Lyd. de mens. 3. 4 p. 39, 1 ff. Wünsch 
éviauTds...KUKAos yap éorw ёф Eavröv eiNoópevos...00ev каї Alyimrin каб’ lepüv Adyor 
Spdxovra ojpuSópor rais mupaulow éyyAUpovow, Myth. Vat. 3. І. 1 Saturnum...draconem 
etiam flammivomum, qui caudae suae ultima devorat, in dextra tenentem inducunt— 
collected by Cumont, who cites also a Mithraic relief showing a bearded serpent of this 
sort with rays on its head and a crescent on its tail (Е. Cumont Textes e£ monuments 
figurés relatifs aux mystères de Mithra Bruxelles 1896 ii. 208 no. 25 fig. 36). The same 
idea recurs in the magical papyri : С. Parthey Zwei griechische Zauberpapyri Berlin 1866 
р. 124 pap. I, 145f. кик бё айтой ópákovra | oùpoßópov in a charm 
mpös «ov, C. Wessely Neue griechische Zauberpapyri Wien 1893 
p.39 pap. Lond. 121, 596 f. o ópakwv | ovpofjopos = Е. С. Kenyon 
Greek Papyri in the British Museum London 1893 i. 102 f. no. 121, 
586 f. in a charm mpds daluovas, трдѕ фаутісџата, трд Tücav фтор 
kal rabos, cp. Corp. inscr. Ай. App. defix. p. xiii tab. Berol. ı a 
7 @xpovpoßöpn with К. Wiinsch’s n. 20. p. xx à. 

Many illustrations may be found in the Abraxas-gems published 
by Montfaucon Antiquity Explained trans. D. Humphreys London 1721 ii. 227 ff. pl. 48 ff., 
e.g. p. 230 pl. 5o no. 8 (my fig. 141) after Chifflet, obviously a solar talisman. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phoenicia pp. cxxii 214 ff. pls. 27, 14, 17, 28, 3, 4, 43, 11 
(my fig. 140), 12 (my fig. 139), Hunter Cat. Coins iii. 262 pl. 76, зо. 

3 Sir Cecil Smith 20. p. cxxii n. 2. See, however, С. Е. Hill in the Journ. Hell. 
Stud. 19t1 xxxi. 62 n. 28. 


Fig. 141. 
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Again, a series of inscriptions from Trachonitis establishes the 
cult of a deity, whose full title was ‘Zeus the unconquered Sun, the 
god Aumos'' Thusa stone over the door of a cell in the monastery 
of Deir el Leben records the following act of piety: 

Of Zeus the unconquered Sun, the god Aumos, The enclosure of the court 


was founded by Kassios Malichathos of the village of Reimea and by Paulos 
Maximinos of the village of Faithful Mardochoi?. 


Fig. 142. 


Passing from Palestine to Asia Minor, we still find local sun- 
gods identified with Zeus. A sample will serve. A side from 
Maionia (Menneh) now at Koloe (Кона) associates the radiate bust 
of a Lydian sun-god, here called Zeus Masphalatends, with that of 
the moon-god Men (fig. 142)°. | 


* 
` 


1 Zeùs dvixnros HMos Oeds Aðpos Lebas-Waddington Aste Mineure etc. nos. 2392— 
2395 Deir-el-Lében, 2441 Aerita, 2455 Agraina, 2390? Merdocha, 

2 Corp. inscr. Gr. iii no. 4590 Ads dvixjrov 'HMov Oeo Avfötlov, where for Avfötlou 
we must read Aduov (Lebas-Waddington of. cit. no. 2394, W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. 
Myth. ii. 2164). 

3 Lebas-Reinach Voyage Arch. p. 117 Ё. pl. 136, 1. The inscription (cp. Corp. inscr. 
Gr. ii no. 3439) runs: xarà Thv ry 0cQv Emıra|yiw lepos бодџоѕ ebxiw | Ai. Масфоћаттуф 
xal Myvi Tıauov Myvi Tupdvvy | éxéXcvaev rnpeio@aı ётё qpepdv 0. el ris 8 Tobrwv drehen, 
áva'yvócera | ras Üvvájus той Ards. EmineAngapevov Atovvalov | Aroöwpov xal "Eppoyevovs 
BaXeplov, Érovs avt | u(mvös) Averpov. Ср. Lebas-Reinach i4. p. 118 pl. 136, 2 

At Baluklaou, a day’s ride south from Lystra, W. M. Calder and Sir W. M. Ramsay 
found a dedication of the first century A.D., which associates "Eppiw | Meyıorov with Ad 
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Obviously these and other such identifications! do not suffice to 
prove that Zeus himself, the 


Greek Zeus, was essentially solar 
| | in character. At most they show 
that his attributes permitted of 


his being identified roughly and 
for practica] purposes with a 


N Л f É variety of barbaric sun-gods. The 
Z7 2 only example of Zeus being wor- 
15 


G shipped as the Sun on Greek soil 

d is to be found at Kaszrz, on the 

s site of Arkesine, in Amorgos, 
ig. 143. 


where a very early rock-cut in- 
scription reads (fig. 143): 


Zevs Zeus 
"HAlio]s the Sun?. 


If the second word has been rightly deciphered by Monsieur Dubois, 
we are driven to conclude that at least as early as the fifth century 
B.C. the inhabitants of Amorgos recognised a solar Zeus. This 
isolated case must then be due, as Dr Farnell saw, to ‘some peculiar 


СНМ] and so illustrates Acts 14. 12 Barnabas=Zeus, Paul= Hermes (77е Times Nov. 
II, 1909, Am. Journ. Arch. 1910 xiv. 102). 

1 Zeus [dados (Iupiter Heliopolitanus), Zeus Dolichaios (Iupiter Dolichenus), Zeus 
Talaiós, Tallaios, Taletítas, Zeus Ammon, Zeus Askraios, etc. will be separately con- 
sidered in later sections. 

A seated Zeus radiate occurs on silver coins of Antialkidas (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Greek and Scythic Kings p. 25f. pl. 7, 9, 14) and Hermaios (2. p. 62 pl. 15, 1, 2, 3, 5) 
and on copper coins of Manes (22. р. 70 pl. 16, 9) and Spalirises (2d. p. 101 pl. 22, 2); a 
standing Zeus radiate on silver coins of Heliokles (22. p. 21 pl. 7, 3; р. 23 pl. 7, 5 Ё), 
Azes (ib. p. 73 pl. 17, 8—11), Spalahores with Vonones (22. p. 98 pl. 21, 7 f.), Spalaga- 
dames with Vonones (24. p. 99 pl. 21, то), and Spalirises (25. p. 100 pl. 22, т). The 
majority of these are described as laureate, not radiate, by Prof. P. Gardner /осс. citt.: he 
admits, however, that pl. 17, 8 Azes and pl. 22, 2 Spalirises are radiate, and such may 
well be the character of them all. 

Iupiter Capitolinus has a rayed crown on a terra cotta lamp from Herculaneum now 
at Naples (Antichità di Ercolano Napoli 1792 viii (Le Lucerne ed i Candelabri d'Ercolano) 
1f. pl.). Doubtful examples of a radiate Iupiter in wallpaintings are Helbig Wandgem. 
Camp. p. 22 no. 67 Atlas pl. 2=Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 189 u Atlas pl. 1, 42, 
and E. Gerhard Zyperboreisch-Römische Studien für Archäologie Berlin 1833 p. 106=L. 
Stephani Nimbus und Strahlenkranz p. 14 no. 3. Denariü of the gens Egnatia show a 
distyle temple in which are two standing deities, Iupiter with sceptre and radiate head, 
and Libertas ; above the former is а thunderbolt, above the latter a Phrygian сар (so 
Babelon Monn. rép. rom. i. 474 f. fig. after Cavedoni, ср. Н. A. Grueber in the 5727. Mus. 
Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. i. 399 n. 3, 400 pl. 42, 16: on the temple of Iupiter Libertas see 
Н. Jordan—C. Hülsen Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1907 i. 3. 167). 

2 Н. Roehl /magines inscriptionum Grecarum antiquissimarum? Berolini 1898 p. 55 
по. 28, E. S. Roberts An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy Cambridge 1887 i. 191 
no. 160f. 3 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882 vi. 191. 
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local syncretism or foreign influences’ But unfortunately it is far 
from certain that Monsieur Dubois’ restoration of the second line is 
sound. Monsieur Delamarre, who has recently edited the inscrip- 
tion for the Berlin Corpus, argues from the analogy of dedications 
in Thera that we need rather the name of the dedicator in the 
genitive case? And, if that be so, the inscription is no longer in 
point. 


(b) Cult-epithets of Zeus that may be solar. 


But, if it must be admitted that the Greeks did not directly 
identify Zeus their sky-god with the sun, it can hardly be denied 
that indirectly Zeus was connected with solar phenomena. Some. 
of his cult-epithets are suggestive of such a connexion. Thus at 
Chios Zeus was entitied 42//2025, ‘He of the Burning Face’; a name 
elsewhere given to a son of Hephaistos, eponym of Aithiopia*, and 
to one of the horses of the Sun’. Conceivably, however, Zeus may 
have been termed 242//20рѕ in his character of Azthér, ‘the Burning 
Sky‘, rather than in any solar capacity. Again, at Thorikos on 
the south-east coast of Attike, an unworked block of stone has 
been found bearing the inscription’: 


Hopos Boundary 
ієро? of the precinct 
Atos of Zeus 
Avavrij- Auanté- 

pos "ue 


This Zeus Auanter, ‘the Scorcher,’ is explained by Mr N. С. Polites 
as the god of summer heat*—a conception which might refer to the 
glowing sky in general, but with more probability attaches to the 
sun in particular. 


1 Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 44. 

2 J. Delamarre in Zzser. Gr. ins. vii no. 87, citing 20. iii nos. 400 ff. 

3 Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 537, cp. Eustath. zz n p. 1385, 62. 

* Plin. nat. hist. 6. 187. 

* Hyg. fad. 183 Aethiops quasi flammeus est, concoquit fruges...huic rei auctor est 
Eumelus Corinthius. М. Schmidt reads Acthops, a conjecture based on the fact that 
Eur. frag. 896 Nauck? af. Athen. 465 B and af. Eustath. zz ZZ. p. 883, 62 called one of 
the Sun's horses Aldoy in the lines Baxxlov $«Xav6éuov | Aldora Temalvovr! ópxárovs 
ómwpwoús, | é£ où Bporol kaXoUstw olvov аїбота. Cp. Nonn. Dion. 29. 301 aldomos 'HeMoio 
peonußplfoveav luáa0Xnv. ` 

6 Supra р. 27 ff. 

7 Aedr. 'Apx. 1890 p. r40f. in letters of the fourth century в.с. ATANTHPOF is а 
blunder for АТАХТНРОХ. 

8 N. G. Polites ‘Zeus Avavrjp’ in ‘Eorla 1890 no. 41 (see Ath. Mitth. 1890 xv. 443, 
Pauly-Wissowa Aeal-Enc. ii. 2264) derives Adavrijp from the same root as avalvw, ‘I 
scorch’ or *parch,' cp. Aristoph. ran. 194 Tov Ajalvov Aldor. 
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(c) The Sun as the Eye of Zeus. 


Fortunately evidence of a less equivocal nature is to hand. 
There is reason to think that the Greeks, like various other peoples}, 
at one time regarded the sum and moon as the eyes of the animate 


_sky*. The sun especially was the eye of Azthér, ‘the Burning Sky*/ 


and might therefore be called the eye of Zeus. Euripides in his 
tragedy The Mysians spoke of Zeus as 'sun-eyed*' A magical 
hymn preserved in a papyrus of the Berlin Museum addresses the 
sun-god thus: 


Sun famed-for-steeds, Zeus’ earth-embracing eye, 
All-bright, high-travelling, fallen-from-Zeus, heaven-ranging®. 


And Macrobius states that 'antiquity calls the sun the eye of 
Zeus®’ The phrase seems to have been current in the jargon of 
later oracles also—witness sundry responses of Apollon first 
published by N. Piccolos*. The god bade one Poplas attain his 
ends— 


Praying the ageless eye of all-seeing Zeus®. 
On another occasion he advised the same man to propitiate— 


The brilliant eye of Zeus, giver of life®. 


1 See e.g. E. B. Tylor Primitive Culture? London 1891 i. 350 Е, J. Grimm Teutonic 
Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 ii. 702f., 1888 iv. 1500, A. Erman 
A Handbook of Egyptian Religion trans. A. S. Griffith London 1907 pp. 7, 81, E. A. 
Wallis Budge The Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 i. 298 f., Н. Oldenberg La religion 
du Veda Paris 1903 pp. 40, 158. 

? N. G. Polites ‘О °“Нмоз xarà тоўѕ Snudders uótovs Athens 1882 р. 33 f., Gruppe Gr. 
Myth. Rel. p. 380. 

ê Aristoph. zub. 285f. dupa yap аібёроѕ ákáuarov cedayetrar.| pappapéas Ev avyaîs 
with schol. ad loc. and Souid. s.v. dupa yap albépos. Ср. Soph. Ant. 102 Ё. xpucéas | auépas 
BXéQapov, 879 f. тббє Aaumddos lepóv | бина, Eur. Z. T. 194 f. lepdv...dup’ aùyâs | aos, Ov. 
met. 4. 228 mundi oculus, Mart. Cap. 185 mundanusque oculus, Georg. Pisid. hexaemteron 
218 TO kowöv бина. Thy mavonrplav кбрту. 

* Eur. frag. p. 531 Nauck? ар. Philodem. тєрї edoeBelas 50 p. 22 Gomperz = Evpiml > 
dns 8' ev Mv «ois kal ràv Ala kal <otpavd>v }Ммштб» (sc. Xéye). 

5 H. mag. 2. 13 (Abel Orphica р. 288) }édte kAvrómwXe, Aids yarhoxov (-yarndxou cj. 
Schenkl) dupa. 

€ Macrob. Sat. 1. 21. 12 solem Iovis oculum appellat antiquitas. Whether Hes. o. d. 
267 mdvra löwv Aids ój0aXuós kal mávra vońsas can be referred to the sun, is doubtful : 
cp. Soph. О. С. 704f. à yàp aiv брди kókXos | Аєйттє viv Moplov Дібѕ, supra p. 187 n. 9. 
To judge from Hesych. deep ойфбаћидѕ Ards* ds dorpamn, ‘the eye of Zeus’ was ап 
expression used also of lightning; on which conception see zz/7a ch. i 8 6 (d) vi, (g) xx 
(y), ch. ii 8 1. 

7 N. Piccolos Supplement à l'Anthologie Grecque Paris 1853 p. 183 ff. 

8 Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 6. 152. 2 Macouévq Zavós mavüepkéos &фбіто» Suma. 

9 /d. ib. 6. 153. 1 iAdoxou Zyvòs Broöwropos dyAadv Supa. 
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And again he announced to a second worshipper, Stratönikos by 
name: 


Thou still hast long to live; but reverence 
The eye of life-giving Zeus ‘with offerings meet!. 


An epic hymn, after identifying Zeus with various parts of the 
cosmic whole—the sun and moon included, goes on to say more 
expressly: 


As eyes he has the sun and the shining moon”. 


Another Orphic hymn likewise describes the sun as at once the eye 
of the world and Zeus: 


Immortal Zeus, 
Clear-skied, all-radiant, circling eye of the world?. 


In a somewhat similar vein Nonnos of Panopolis in Egypt, a poet 
who wrote about the year 400 A.D., makes Dionysos address to the 
sun-god of Tyre a remarkable hymn, in which that divinity is 
saluted not only as ‘Sun’ and ‘all-bright eye of Azthér, but also by 
a fusion of religious ideas as ‘the Assyrian Zeus’ and ‘the cloudless 
Zeus of Egypt“ 

It may be added that the Greeks of the Peloponnese still speak 
of the sun as ‘God’s eye’, and that the Albanians swear by the eye 
of the sun or of the star“. 


(d) The Sun as a Wheel. 
i. The Solar Wheel in Greece. 


Another conception of the sun that has left its mark upon 
Greek mythology and religion is that of a revolving wheel. 


1 Cougny 22. 6. 154. 1f. aAXd aefágov | fwoddrov Ards dupa OunTodlats d-yarjow. 

2 Orph. frag. 123, 6 Abel Zeus Atos 308 dec. 26.18 бината 6’ héros kal raupa- 
vowoa сє\№ут. 

3 Orph. A. Hel. 8. 1 i addvare Zeb, | «іе, Taci$aés, кӧбсџоу To meplöpouov dupa. 
Ср. supra р. 187 п. 

+ Nonn. Dion. 40. dro "Неме... 379 тарфаёѕ aldepos Suma... 393 Ассбрѕ Zevs... 399 
elre Zapamıs Equs, Alyvwrios dvépedos Zeós. Count de Marcellus ad loc. cp. Mart. Cap. 
185 ff., where Philologia addresses the sun-god in an equally syncretistic strain. 

5 N. G. Polites of. cit. p. 33. 

6 7. С. von Hahn Albanesische Studien Jena 1854 ii. 106. 

7 For this conception among other peoples see J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. 
J. S. Stallybrass ii. 701 f., iv. 1499 f., Н. Gaidoz in the Rev. Arch. 1884 ii. 7 ff., 136 ff., 
1885 i. 179 ff., 364 ff., ii. % ff., 167 f., A. Bertrand Za religion des Gaulois Paris 1897 
р. 185 f., J. Rhys Ziddert Lectures 18863 London 1898 p. 450 ff., Folk-Lore 1906 xvii. 58, 
W. Simpson The Buddhist Praying-wheel London 1896, С. Maspero The Dawn. of 
Civilization‘ London 190г p. 636f. . 
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Euripides the poet-philosopher is represented by Aristophanes 
as declaring that A7thér at the creation devised— 


The eye to mimic the wheel of the sun!. 


Again, Aristophanes, who makes fun of everybody including himself, 
in his comedy Daidalos seems to have shown the sun as a wheel 
spinning in the air, and puts into the mouth of one of his characters 
the illusion-destroying couplet: 

Stage-carpenter, when you want to send the wheel 

Spinning aloft, say, ‘Hail, thou light of the sun?!’ 
| The conception of a solar wheel is, however, seldom expressed in 
extant Greek literature. For the most part it has been obscured 
by progressive civilisation and lies half-hidden beneath later accre- 
tions. For all that, it can be detected by patient search as the 
ultimate explanation of not a few myths, ritual objects, and divine 
insignia. ! 


(a) Ixion. 


I begin with the myths—and zz rimis that of Ixion, a personage 
of paramount importance for the proper understanding of early 
Greek beliefs. The orthodox tale with regard to him is told 
succinctly by the scholiast on Euripides: ‘Ixion was a Lapith by 
race, and married Dia the daughter of Eioneus. He plotted against 
his father-in-law, when he came to fetch the bridal gifts. He dug 
a pit in his house, filled it with fire, and flung Eioneus into it. 
Wherefore he incurred the wrath of heaven. But Zeus took pity 
on Ixion and received him and let him be in his own holy place, 
giving him a share of immortality too. He in his wantonness saw 
Hera and was enamoured of her. She, not brooking his mad 
desires, told Zeus. Whereupon Zeus was wrathful and, wishing to 
learn whether the thing was true, made a cloud (wephée) in the 
likeness of Hera. Ixion on seeing it thought it to be Hera and lay 
with it and begat a child of double nature, part man, part horse, 
wherefrom the rest of the Kentauroi aresprung. But Zeus in anger 
bound Ixion to a winged wheel and sent him spinning through the 
air. Ixion under the lash repeats the words: “We must honour 
our benefactors.” Some say that Zeus hurled him into Tartaros. 
Others, again, that the wheel was made of бге?’ 

1 Aristoph. ¢hesm.17. In Soph. Ant. 1065 rpóxovs apiAdyrhpas Мо» all the Mss. 
have rpoxoós, ‘wheels’; but Jebb rightly accepts Erfurdt’s cj. rpóxovs, ‘ courses.’ 

2 Aristoph. Daedalus frag. 234 Dindorf ap. Erotian. p. 42 Klein 6 unxavorouds, ómóre 
Воће: rà» rpoxóv | ёй» (ау cj. Bergk, кер Cobet) dvexds, Aéye, xatpe фёутуоѕ HAlov. 


3 Schol. A. C. M. Eur. Phoen. 1185. The ultimate source of the sché/ion appears to 
be Pherekydes frag. 103 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 96f. Müller). ` 
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To Ixion and his offence we must return at a later stage of our 
argument: it is the peculiar character of his punishment that is 
here in point. Since Theodor Panofka first discussed the matter 
in 1853', it has been commonly agreed that Ixion bound to his 
blazing wheel and sent spinning through the upper air or under 
the nether gloom must be:the sun-god and no other? Hence his 
constant association with fire: he was called the son of Phlegyas, 
the ‘Flaming,’ by Euripides®, the son of Azthon, the ‘Glowing,’ by 
Pherekydes*; and it was by means of a fiery pit thinly covered 
with logs and dust that he "o. and slew Eioneus the father 
of Dia‘, 

Moreover, Ixion's wheel as s represented i in Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman work is possibly solar. At least, its claims to be regarded 
as solar are deserving of further investigation. The extant repre- 
sentations include the following: 

A brown chalcedony scarab from the Castellani collection, now 
in the British Museum, shows Ixion as a nude bearded figure, 
whose hands are bound to the rim of a large wheel. Between the 
spokes is the Etruscan inscription Zchsiun. This gem 
(fig. 144)* may be assigned to the second half of the 
fifth century. 

Contemporary with it, if not somewhat earlier (about 
450—440 B.C.), is a red-figured £ézharos of fine style, 
likewise in our national collection. Its reverse design 
(fig. 145)’ depicts the preparations for the punishment 
of Ixion. The culprit, held fast by Ares and Hermes, 
stands before the throne of Hera, while Athena? brings up a four- 
spoked wheel fitted with a pair of wings. 


1 T. Panofka ‘Zufluchtsgottheiten’ -in the 464. d. berl. Akad. 1853 Phil.-hist. Classe 
p. 285 ff. 

2 Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 770. .L. Laistner Das Rätsel der Sphinx Berlin 1889 i. 299 ff. 
holds that the myth of Ixion is essentially akin to German folk-tales of elves appearing in 
the form of a fiery wheel, which creaks, pipes, screams etc. But such tales are themselves 
meteorological in origin (E. H. Meyer Germanische Mythologie Berlin 1891 p. 62). 

3 Eur. /xion frag. 424 Nauck?. Strab. 442 makes him the brother of Phlegyas. 

4 Pherekyd. doc. cit. Alrwvos, which Müller corrected into Aldwvos. 

5 Pherekyd. 2б. 

6 Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems pp. 22, 68 по. 334 pl. E, Furtwängler Ant. Gemmen i pl. 18, 
10, ii. 87. 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 143f. no. E 155. The most satisfactory interpretation of 
the vase as a whole is that propounded by Sir Cecil Smith in the Class. Rev. 1895 ix. 
277—280. I have borrowed his fig. 4, which is more accurate than Raoul-Rochette 
Monumens inédits dantiquité figurde Paris 1833 pl. 40, 1, being based on a tracing by 
Mr F. Anderson. 

8 Infra p. 231 n. 8. 
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A great Apulian amphora with volute handles, found at Ruvo 
and now preserved in the Hermitage at St Petersburg, has for its 
obverse decoration a pair of’contrasted scenes. The body of the 
vase shows Hades enthroned in his palace between Persephone and 
Hermes. Grouped near by are Apollon and Artemis on the one 
side, Aphrodite, Eros and Pan on the other. And below are six of 
the Danaides with their water-pots'. The neck (fig. 146)? gives us 
the upper, not the under, world. Here in the centre we see Ixion, 
clothed indeed, but fast fettered to a triple wheel, from whose outer 


Fig. 145. 


rim rays dart forth in all directions. On the right Hephaistos’ 
leans against a tree-trunk, still holding the hammer with which he 
has riveted the fetters. On the left a winged Erinys* with snakes 
in her hair is engaged in turning the wheel. Two other figures 
complete the scene—Iris* the counterpart of Hermes, and Zeus? the 
counterpart of Hades. Iris with wings and a caduceus occupies the 


1 Infra ch. ii $ 9 (d) ii (y), where the bibliography of the vase is given. 

? Raoul-Rochette of. cz. pl. 45. 

з ‘Le Charon grec’ (Raoul-Rochette of. cit. p. 179 n. 3), ‘ Eaque (?) ' (Reinach 242. 
Vases i. 355) ! а 

4 ‘Tris (2) ou Érinys (?)’ (Reinach Zo. ett.) ! 

Ne Érinys ' (Reinach 72.) ! 

6 * Aiacos’ (Raoul-Rochette Joc. cé¢.), * Hadés (?)’ (Reinach Zoe. cit.). But these sug- 
gestions miss the intended contrast between the Upper- and the Under-world. Apulian 
vases that have the Under-world on the body normally have the Upper-world on the neck, 
either on the obverse or on the reverse side. Thus Karlsruhe 388 (Reinach of. cz. i. 108) 
has obverse Helios in his guadriga (ib. i. 258). Munich 849 (20. i. 258) has obverse 
Helios and Heos in gzadrigae conducted across the sea by Phosphoros (Furtwängler- 
Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei i. 51). Naples 3222 (Reinach of. cit. i. 167) has reverse 
‘Helios in his guadriga, Selene on horseback, and Eros between them, crossing the sea 
(id. i. 312). St Petersburg 426 (20. i. 479) has obverse Eros in a guadriga—presumably 
the sun's chariot (20.). In fact, the only exception among the large-sized Under-world 
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extreme right; Zeus enthroned and holding his eagle-sceptre, the 
extreme left. a 
A Campanian amphora from Cumae, now at Berlin, has another 
striking representation of the scene as its principal design (pl. xvi). 
The figures composing it have been first drawn in accordance with 
the usual technique of the vase-painter and subsequently coloured 
in more or less natural tints—the result being a polychrome 
decoration suggestive of fresco-work. Raised aloft in mid air is 
Ixion. He is naked and bound, spread-eagle fashion, to the four 
spokes of a double wheel. His bonds are so many serpents; and 
two of them, twining about his legs and body, raise their heads to 
bite him on the shoulders. The rims of his wheel, which are painted 
a whitish yellow, a bright and a dark red, send forth red tongues of 
flame; these, however, do not radiate light outwards, but heat 
inwards, and so add to the anguish of the sufferer. Immediately 
beneath him a winged Erinys rises from the ground with snaky 
hair and uplifted torch. Ixion’s wheel is turned by a couple of 
winged female figures, who have been interpreted as Nephelai*. 
Hephaistos, having completed his ghastly work, stands back to 
survey it, cap on head and hammer in hand. He is balanced by a 
second spectator, Hermes, who turns his back upon the scene but, 
fascinated by it in spite of himself, glances upwards in the direction 
of Ixion. 
A wall-painting, which still adorns a dining-room in the house 
of the Vettii at Pompeii, provides us with yet another type (fig. 147)*. 
The artist, realising that the agony of Ixion must be suggested to 
the mind rather than presented to the eye, has given us but a 
glimpse of the hero fastened face downwards on a mighty eight- 
spoked wheel. Behind him stands the grim figure of Hephaistos, 
who lays his left hand on the wheel and with his right is about to 
grasp a spoke and set it in motion. His anvil, hammer and pincers 
are near him on the ground. At this supreme moment, when the 
torture is on the point of commencing, Hermes the mandatory of 


vases is Naples Santangelo 709 (20. 1. 455), which has obverse a female head in a floral 
device, reverse a horse attacked by griffins. 

1 Furtwängler Vasensamnel. Berlin ii. 840 f. no. 3023. The best reproduction is that 
by A. Kluegmann in the Ann. d. Inst. 1873 xlv. 93—98 pl. I—K (badly copied in 
Baumeister Denkm. i. 767 fig. 821 and Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 769f.). 

? Nephelai (Kluegmann after Helbig /oc. cit., Furtwängler Joe. cit., Baumeister doc. cit., 
Wagner in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 182), Erinyes (P. Weizsäcker 20. ii. 771), Nikai 
(Reinach of. cit. i. 330). 

3 Herrmann Denkm. d. Malerei pl. 39 Text p. 49 ff. For other reproductions see 
A. Sogliano in the Mor. d. Linc. 1898 viii. 296 ff. pl. 9 and С. Patroni in Arte Гайана 
decorativa e industriale ix.'24 pl. 13. 


Amphora from Cumae: Ixion on his wheel. 


See page 202. 
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Zeus! arrests the wheel and looks round to see if there is any sign 
of relenting on the face of Hera. Hera, however, is already enjoy- 
ing her anticipated triumph and, prompted by Iris? at her elbow, 
hardens her heart: the dread sentence will be duly carried out. In 
the foreground sits a swathed figure, who turns with an imploring 
look and gesture, not indeed towards Hera—that would be useless, 


Fig. 147. 


—but towards the more sympathetic Hermes. She has been justly 
regarded as Nephele? interceding for her lover. The whole picture 


! Hyg. fab. 62. 

2 Iris is neatly characterised by the zuimdws round her head. 

3 See Herrmann (oc. cit., who successfully disposes of the rival interpretations —Erinys 
or Nemesis (Herrlich), the mother of Ixion (Sogliano), *a personification of the spirit of 
one who has died’ (Mau). Wagner in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 182 argued that she must 
be Nephele on account of her swathed form. 
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is finely conceived and almost certainly repeats a Greek motif. 
Indeed, we have seen the same dramatis personae in the vase- 
paintings already reviewed—Hera seated on her throne, Iris 
standing with raised right hand, Hephaistos with his hammer 
beside the wheel, Hermes with his caduceus glancing round, and 
even Nephele, though here by a fine original touch she is repre- 
sented as doing her best to avert, not to forward, the punishment 
of Ixion. It seems possible to go one step further and to determine 
the date of the Greek prototype. Here much help is afforded by 
the style of Hermes, its most prominent figure. He might well be 
a bronze statue by Lysippos. The proportions of head, trunk, and 
legs, the pose of the feet, the attitude of the head turned away 
from the leg that bears the weight, would all support this con- 
tention. And the resemblance of the whole figure to the 
Lansdowne Herakles, pointed out by G. Rodenwaldt!, would go 
to confirm it, if—as Prof. P. Gardner has urged?—the Herakles is 
essentially Lysippian in character. On this showing we may 
conclude that the Pompeian picture had as its direct ancestor a 
Greek fresco dating from the age of Alexander the Great. 

An Etruscan mirror recently acquired by the British Museum 
and hitherto unpublished? (pl. xvii) figures Ixion bound to a great 
winged wheel in the early ‘running’ attitude‘, which here denotes 
rapid revolution. He is nude except for the fillet about his hair 
and the bands that fasten him to the eight-spoked wheel The 
flower twice introduced between adjacent spokes Serves as a stop- 
gap and has no special significance. The mirror is referred by 
Mr H. B. Walters to the third or possibly to the fourth century B.C. 
The ivy-wreath and the rendering of hands, feet, etc. suffice to 
prove that it is archaistic, not archaic. 

Finally, a Roman sarcophagus, found in a brick sepulchral 
monument behind the second mile-stone on the Vza Appia Nuova 
and now in the Galleria dei Candelabri of the Vatican, has its right 
end decorated with reliefs symbolic of the Under-world (fig. 148)5. 

1 С. Rodenwaldt Die Komposition der pompejanischen Wandgemälde Berlin 1909 

178. 

" 2 p. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Sive 1903 xxiii. 128 ff., 1905 xxv. 240, 256. The 
attribution of this type to Lysippos was first suggested by A. Michaelis Azczent Marbles 
in Great Britain trans. C. A. M. Fennell Cambridge 1882 p. 451. В. Graef in the Rém. 
Mitth. 1889 iv. 189 ff. referred it to Skopas; Furtwängler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. 
р. 296 ff., to Skopas in his first or Polyclitan period; A. Kalkmann Die Proportionen des 
Gesichts in der griechischen Kunst Berlin 1893 p. бо n. 3, to Polykleitos himself. 

ê Exhibited now in Case C of the Bronze Room at the British Museum. 

4 See E. Schmidt ‘Der Knielauf’ in the Münchener archäologische Studien München 
1909 рр. 249—398. 

5 Wien. Vorlegebl. B pl. 11, 3c, Helbig Guide Class. Ant. Rome i. 282 ff. no. 399. 


Plate XVII 


Etruscan mirror: Ixion on his wheel. 


See page 204. 
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Sisyphos raises the stone above his head. Tantalos lifts the water 
towards his mouth. And between them Ixion revolves on a strong 
seven-spoked wheel, his attitude recalling the earlier representation 
of him on the Etruscan mirror (pl. xvii). 


‚It remains to enquire how far the foregoing figures bear out the 
suggestion that Ixion’s wheel was solar. A wheel, a winged wheel 
a wheel darting rays outward, a wheel flaming inwards and bound 
about with snakes—all these are beyond question conceivable ways 


Fig. 149. 


of depicting the sun. For example, the Egyptians used to place a 
winged solar disk flanked by two wraeus-snakes over the gateway 
of every temple-court (fig. 149)'. This custom was explained by 


1 On the origin of the winged disk see €. Reinach ‘Aetos Prometheus’ in the Rev. 
Arch. 1907 ii. 59—81=id. Cultes, Mythes et Religions Paris 1908 iii. 68—091, infra 
ch. i$ 6 (d) i (є); and on its development Count Goblet d'Alviella Recherches sur Phistoire 
du globe ailé hors de l’ Égypte Bruxelles 1888 (extr. from the Bulletins de P Académie 
Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique iii Série 1888 xvi. 623 ff. 
no. 12). Cp. also Stevenson ‘The Feather and the Wing in Mythology’ in Oriental 
Studies (Oriental Club of Philadelphia) Boston 1894 pp. 236—239. In Egypt the winged 
disk is found as early as the sixth dynasty, e.g. on a triumphal s¢é/e of Pepi i in Wadi- 
Maghara (Sinai) published by J. de Morgan Recherches sur les origines de Р Egypte Paris 
1896 i. 235 fig. 596. I figure a fine eighteenth-dynasty example from the door to the 
chapel of Thothmes i at Deir ef Bahri, drawn by К. E. Е. Paget for A. Wiedemann 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians London 1897 p. 75 fig. 14. The wings are probably 


those of the falcon (falco peregrinus), not the sparrow-hawk: see С. Bénédite in the 
Mon. Piot 1909 xvii. 5 ff. 
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means of the following myth!. Heru-behutet?, the Horos of Edfü, 
when he fought the enemies of his father Ra, changed himself into 
a winged disk of many colours. As such he flew up to the sun, 
sighted his foes, and started in pursuit. He took with him Nekhebet 
the goddess of the South and Uatchit the goddess of the North in 
the form of two snakes that they might destroy the adversaries. 
Having gained the day, Heru-behutet was thenceforward called 
‘the Darter of Rays who emergeth from the horizon’; and Ra 
ordained that the winged solar disk should be set over every sacred 
spot for the banishing of evil. 
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Fig. 150. 


The winged disk is found also, with slight modifications, in 
Phoinike, where it was similarly used to consecrate the lintels of 
temple-buildings*. An interesting example, discovered by E. Renan* 


1 The text was published by É. Naville 7ex/es relatifs au mythe a’ Horus dans le 
temple d’ Edfou Geneve 1870 pls. 12—19. It is translated into German by Н. Brugsch in 
the Abh. d. gott. Akad. 1869 Phil.-hist. Classe xiv. 173—236, and into English by 
A. Wiedemann of. cz. p. 69 ff. Ср. also E. A. Wallis Budge Zhe Gods of the Egyptians 
London 1904 1. 483, À. Erman 4 Най of Egyptian Religion trans. А. 5. Griffith 
London 1907 p. 10 fig. 8. 

2 The precise form and significance of the name borne by the solar disk is disputed : 
see A. Erman in the Zeitschrift für ägyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde 1882 xx. 8, 
Le Page Renouf in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology 1886 viii. 143, 
A. Wiedemann 20. 1895 xvii. 196 ff. ° 

3 Count Goblet d'Alviella 02. cit. p. 5 ff. 

4 E. Renan Mission de Phénicie Paris 1864 p. 68 ff. Atlas pl. 9, V. Bérard De 
Porigine des cultes arcadiens (Bibliothèque des écoles françaises d’ Athènes et de Rome Paris 
1894 lxvii) p. 89, Miss J. E. Harrison in the Zransactions of the Third Гето а 
Congress for the History of Religions Oxford 1908 ii. 159 fig. 11. 
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at Ain el-Hayát, the ‘Fountain of the Serpents, is confronted by 
an eagle with spread pinions (fig. 150). This arrangement suggests 
that the solar disk was regarded as a sort of Ыга". 

Without attempting to trace in detail the further fortunes of 
the winged disk—a task which has been undertaken by Count 
Goblet d'Alviella?—we may glance for a moment at its oriental 
analogue. The symbol has two main varieties in Mesopotamian 
art. One is a disk, sometimes transformed into a rosette or a 
wheel, with open wings and a fan-shaped tail: this disk is sur- 
mounted by a scroll resembling a pair of inverted volutes, from 
which depend two undulating streamers (fig. 151). The other 
shows a half-length human figure emerging from its centre: the 


Fig. 151. 


tail serves him for a kilt, and the scroll appears on either side of 
his head (fig. 152) This is the well-known sign of Ashur (Zeus 
Assjrios)*, patron god of the city Ashur and head of the Assyrian 
pantheon. On sculptured slabs and cylinders it is commonly seen 
hovering above the king or priest. And, mounted on a pole, it was 
actually borne as a sacred standard into Бае, 

From Assyria both varieties of winged disk passed into Persia. 
The first lost its scroll, but retained its two undulating appendages. 


1 Infra ch. i $ 6 (e). 

2 Count Goblet d'Alviella 02. cit. p. 8ff. I have followed this lucid and well- 
informed writer in the main lines of his classification. 

3 A. H. Layard The Monuments of Nineveh First Series London 1849 pl. 6. 

4 Jd. ib. First Series pl. 13. 

5 Nonn. Dion. до. 393, supra p. 197 n. 4. 

6 M. Jastrow The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria Boston etc. 1898 p. 194 n. І 
cites a description of this symbol given in a text of Sennacherib (Meissner— Rost 
Bauinschriften Sanherib’s p. 94). While not committing himself to the view that Ashur 
was ever a nature-god, Dr Jastrow concludes (02. cit. p. 195f.) : ‘it we are to assume 
that Ashur personified originally some natural power, the symbol of the winged disc 
lends a strong presumption in favor of supposing him to have been some phase of the 
sun. 
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The second with equally little alteration served as the emblem of 
Auramazda (Zeus Oromasdes)!. He appears in the reliefs of 
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Fig. 153. 


Persepolis encircled by the same solar? ring, which is winged and 
furnished with the like appendages: his royal robe (kdndys), as 
before, passes into the tail-feathers. A specimen 
figured by F. Lajard illustrates both types at once, 
the latter being superposed on the former (fig. 153)*. 
Cilician coins struck by the Persian satrap Tiri- 
bazos (386—380 B.C.) show the same deity Aura- 
mazda rising from a similar ring or wheel: he 
holds a wreath in one hand, a lotus-flower in the 


other (fig. 154)*. 


1 Supra p. топ. 1. 

? Sepulchral reliefs from Persepolis give the symbol a лау significance, the crescent 
moon being inscribed in the ring (see G. Hüsing *Iranischer Mondkult’ in the Archiv f. 
Rel. 1901 iv. 349—357). 

® С. Maspero The Passing of the Empires London 1900 p. 577, cp. 681. 

* F. Lajard Recherches sur le culte, les symboles, les attributs, et les monuments figurés 
de Vénus Paris 1837 pp. 156 f. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia etc. Issos p. 9o pl. 15, 3; Mallos p. cxxii (cp. 
Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 537 pl. 59, 15); Soloi p. 148 pl. 26, 2; Tarsos p. 164 pl. 29, 1. 
I have figured the coin of Tarsos. Head Hist. num.? pp. 722, 724, 728, 730. 
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Sir Сб. Rawlinson! and Monsieur J. Menant? have argued that 
the winged disk of Mesopotamia had its prototype in a sacred bird. 
And it is certainly possible to 
arrange an evolutionary series of 
extant forms, if we may assume SS 
the successive loss of head, legs, 
and tail (fic, 155)% But it is | : e x 
doubtful Bau a series ао 


affords the best explanation of 


a. 


the scrolls and curvilinear ap- ^i 
pendages noticed above. These = ROS 
suggest rather a combination of j 
snake-forms with bird-forms, as с. 


was demonstrably the case іп 
Egyptian art. 

However that may be, the 
various types of solar disk do 
make it possible to believe that 
Ixion's wheel stood for the sun. 
And this possibility is raised to 
a probability, when we take into 
account certain other features of 
his myth to be discussed later 
and certain other myths to be 
considered almost immediately. 

Assuming, then, that Ixion's wheel in some sense stood for 
the sun, we have yet to explain the peculiar use that is made of it 
in the myth. A mortal man, raised to the abode of Zeus and gifted 
with immortality, aspires to the hand of Hera. He expiates his 
sacrilege by being bound to a solar wheel, on which he is both 
lashed with a whip and burnt with fire. Prof. G. Lafaye has 
recently argued that the. punishment meted out to Ixion was 
but the mythological echo of a punishment actually inflicted on 
delinquents* The culprit was stretched upon a wheel and, while 
it revolved, was flogged, burnt, and on occasion beheaded. This 


1 Sir С. Rawlinson Zhe Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World London 
1862—1867 ii. 235. 

2 J. Menant Les pierres gravées de la /aute- Asie Paris 1883—1886 ii. 17. 

* Fig. 155 contains five of the symbols collected by Е. Lajard in the Mon. d. Just. iv 
pl. 13, viz. (а) 2 no. 1 from the cylinder figured zó. no. 34, (2) - no. 8 from a relief at 
Persepolis (?) sura fig. 153, (c) 2 no. 2 from a cylinder (?), cp. 22. no. 26, (4) = no. 9 from 
a cylinder formerly owned by Lajard, (е) = no. 5 from a relief at Naksch-i-Roustem. See 
further Ann. d. Inst. 1845 xvii. 13 ff. | 

t G. Lafaye in Daremberg—Saglio Diet. Ant. iv. 896 s.v. ‘rota.’ 
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mode of torture, which can be traced back to the fifth! and even 
to the sixth century B.C.*, is often mentioned by Hellenic and 
Hellenistic writers. Aristophanes, for example, in his Peace makes 
the chorus curse any man that seeks war for his personal profit : 


May he be stretched and flogged upon the wheel?. 


Similarly in the romance of Achilleus Tatios the ill-starred 
Leukippe, brought to bay by her tyrannical master, defies him in 
the following terms: ‘Order up your tortures. Bid him bring a 
wheel. Here are my hands; let him stretch them out. Bid him 
bring whips too. Here is my back; let him lay on. Bid him fetch 
fire. Here is my body, ready to be burnt. Bid him bring a sword 
as well. Here is my throat; let him cut it! Behold a novel sight— 
a single woman pitted against your whole array of tortures and 
triumphant over all* Later, her lover Kleitophon finds himself 
in an equally sensational plight: ‘I, as a condemned criminal, 
was to be tortured that they might discover whether Melitte had 
been privy to the murder. Already I was bound, stripped of my 
clothing, and hoisted up by nooses. Some were fetching whips, 
others fire and a wheel. Kleinias with a groan was calling upon 
the gods, when lo, the priest of Artemis, wreathed with bay, was 
seen approaching. Etc. The verb commonly used of this torture, 
trochízein, ‘to punish on the wheel, is employed by the epigram- 
matist Asklepiades in an allusion to Ixion®; and the emperor 
Elagabalos, who bound parasites to a water-wheel, spoke of them 
as ‘Ixions of the stream”? Torture by the wheel, regarded by the 
Romans as a specially Greek institution §, is well known in connexion 
with Christian martyrdoms and mediaeval punishments. The final 
relic of it—the ‘Catharine wheel’ of our November fireworks—by a 
curious reversion, or rather by an interesting survival, still brings 
before us, if we have eyes to see it, the blazing wheel of Ixion. 
But, while fully admitting Prof. Lafaye’s contention that the 


! Antiph. or. 1. 20. 

? Anakreon frag. 21, 9 Bergk? aß. Athen. 534 A. 

3 Aristoph. дах 452. 

3 Ach. Tat. 6. 20. 

5 Jd. 7. 12, cp. Chariton de Chaerea et Callirrhoe 3. 4, 3- 9- 

6 Anth. Pal. 5. 180. 3f. ob rpoxiet тїз | rv AamlOnv ; 

7 Ael. Lamprid. Zelöog. 24. 5 Ixiones amnicos (so Hirschfeld for Mss. Ixionios 
amicos). 

5 Apul. mel. 3. 9 nec mora cum ritu Graeciensi ignis et rota, tum omne flagrorum 
genus inferuntur, 10. 10 nec rota vel eculeus more Graecorum tormentis eius apparata 
iam deerant sed offirmatus mira praesumptione nullis verberibus ac ne ipso quidem 
succumbit igni. Plaut. cés¢. 206 ff. is probably based on a Greek original. And in Cic. 
Tusc. 5. 9. 24 rotam is glossed by the word Graecos. 
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wheel of the mythical Ixion was the torture-wheel of real life, 
I would urge that we have not thus got to the bottom of the matter. 
Why were men burnt upon a revolving wheel? Why on a engine of 
this particular shape? Why not tied to a stake, or cross-bar, or 
triangles, for instance? Because—I venture to reply—this form of | 
punishment, like so many others (impaling, hanging, crucifixion, 
perhaps even ordinary flogging), originated in the service of religion, 
or at least in a definitely religious idea. And the idea in the 
present case was that the victim represented the sun. The mythical 
Ixion, if I am not mistaken, typifies a whole series of human 
Ixions, who in bygone ages were done to death as effete embodi- 
ments of the sun-god. Evidence in support of this view will be 
forthcoming in subsequent sections. 


(8) Triptolemos. 


Triptolemos is first mentioned in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
a poem referable to the seventh century B.C., as one of the ‘kings’ 
or chiefs at Eleusis, whom Demeter instructed in mystic rites for 
the fertility of the soil. Apart from the fact that his name thrice 
heads the list, there is nothing to distinguish him from the other 
chieftains of the place—Diokles or Dioklos, Dolichos, Eumolpos, 
Keleos, Polyxeinos. The position of divine nurseling and favourite 
is reserved for Demophon, son of Keleos and Metaneira. But in 
course of time Triptolemos appears to have usurped the place of 
Demophon. His story is thus told by Apollodoros?: ‘Metaneira 
the wife of Keleos had a child, whom Demeter took and reared. 
Wishing to make the babe immortal, she put it down every night 
in fire and so took off its covering of mortal flesh. Demophon— 
for that was the child's name—grew so fast by day that Metaneira 
kept watch, found him plunged in fire, and shrieked aloud. Conse- 
quently the babe was destroyed by the бге?, and the goddess 
revealed herself. But for Triptolemos, the elder of Metaneira's 
children, she made a chariot-seat (déphros) of winged snakes. She 
gave him grain, and he, soaring aloft through the sky, sowed the 
whole world with it? Others make Triptolemos the son of Eleusis*, 

1 H. Dem. 474 ff., cp. 153 ff. 

* Apollod. г. 5. 1—2. 


* In the A. Dem. 230 ff. (cp. Ov. fast. 4. 555 ff.) the child is not destroyed by the fire, 
but only robbed of immortality through his mother's interruption of the rite—a ceremony 
of purification (Е. B. Jevons An /ntroduetion to the History of Religion London 1896 
р: 365, E. E. Sikes on 4. Dem. 239) and initiation (W. R. Halliday in the Class. Rev. 
1911 xxv. 8 ff.). 


* Pauyasis frag. 24 Kinkel ap. Apollod. 1. 5. 2. 
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or of Eleusius by Hioma!, or of Eleusinus by Cathonea? or 
Cyntania?—variants which attest his connexion with Eleusis. The 
hero Eleusis was said by some to be the son of Hermes by Daeira, 
daughter of Okeanos*; and it is noteworthy that another account 
represented Triptolemos as the child of Okeanos and Ge*. Verses 
ascribed to Orpheus asserted that Eubouleus and Triptolemos were 
sons of Dysaules, and that Demeter, as a reward for information 
given her about her daughter, entrusted them with grain to sow“. 
Dysaules, Triptolemos, and Eubouleus were reckoned by the 
Orphists among the ‘earth-born’ dwellers of Eleusis”. Choirilos, an 
early tragedian of Athens, took Triptolemos to be the son of Raros*. 
Others made him the son of Rar?, or the son of Keleos son of 
Raros'"—names which point to the Rarian Plain near Eleusis. One 
late writer, doubtless by a mere confusion, has him as the son of 
Icarus (sic), eponym of the Attic deme Ikaria". But in the time of 
Pausanias there was only one real rival to the Athenian tradition, 
namely that of the Argives, who maintained that Trochilos, a priest 
of the mysteries, had fled from Argos to Attike and had become 
by an Eleusinian wife the father of two sons—Eubouleus and 
Triptolemos”. 

In this tangle of names Aristophanes found ample material for 
a parody of the divine pedigree”. But it will be observed that, so 
far as Triptolemos is concerned, all roads lead to Eleusis. His cult 
left traces of itself from Syracuse to Gordyene, from Scythia to 
Egypt; but all such traces are compatible with the belief that 
Eleusis was its prime centre“, It is, therefore, to Attic art that we 
naturally turn for further light on the wheeled seat of Triptolemos!*. 


1 Lact. Plac. zz Stat. Theb. 2. 382. ? Hyg. fab. 147. 

3 Interp. Serv. iż Verg. georg. 1. 19. + Paus. 1-397- 

5 Mousaios р. 222 Kinkel af. Paus. 1. 14. 3, Pherekyd. frag. 12 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 72 
Müller) 22. Apollod. 1. 5. 2. 

$ Orph. frag. 217 Abel af. Paus. 1. 14. 3. 

7 Orph. frag. 215 Abel af. Clem. Al. protr. 2. 20. 2 p. 15, 27 ff. Stühlin. 

* Choirilos Alope frag. 1 Nauck? ap. Paus. 1. 14. 3, Hesych. s.v. 'Pápos. 

9 Phot. lex. s.v. ‘Pap, 

10 боці. s.z. ’Papids. 

U Interp. Serv. zz Verg. georg. 1. n 

Paiste 14. 2. 

13 Aristoph. Ach. 47 ff. 

U Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1173 п. 5. 

15 The vases, sculptures, wall-paintings, coins, and gems, illustrating the myth of 
Triptolemos have been collected and studied by Gerhard Azserl. Vasenb. i. 217 fl. 
pls. 41—46, id. Ueber den Bilderkreis von Eleusis Berlin 1865 ii Beilage A (Gesammelte 
akademische Abhandlungen Berlin 1868 ii. 370 ff., 415 ff.), Lenormant—de Witte ЁЛ mon. 
cér. iii. 97 ff. pls. 46—48, L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pet. 1859 p. 82 ff., 1862 
рр. 32, 58, 1873 p. 115 n. 1, C. Strube Studien über den Bilderkreis von Eleusis Leipzig 
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Vase-illustrations of the sixth century differ in some respects 
from those of the fifth, and again from those of the fourth. Sixth 
century vases, of which some seven are known, show Triptolemos 
as a bearded man holding a bunch of corn and sitting on a wheeled 
seat. The seat is a more or less simple affair, and is arranged in 
profile towards the right. Hence one wheel only is visible. ‘This 


Fig. 156. 


has four spokes and sometimes rests on the ground, sometimes rises 
into the air (fig. 156). Wings and snakes are wholly absent: 


1870, id. Supplement zu den Studien über den Bilderkreis von Eleusis Leipzig 1872, and 
above all by that master of detailed investigation Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Demeter— 
Kora pp. 530—589 Münztaf. 9, Gemmentaf. 4, Atlas pls. 14—16. 

! Gerhard Auser/. Vasenb. i pl. 44, Lenormant—de Witte 02. cit. iii pl. 67, Overbeck 
op. cit. Atlas pl. 15, 1, Reinach AZ. Vases ii. 33, 7f. This black-figured amphora, once 
in the Fontana co]lection at Trieste, is now at Berlin. 

2 A black-figured /ékythos from Boiotia now at Athens (Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases 
d'Athènes p. 308 no. 967) shows Triptolemos with a sceptre in а car winged and drawn 
by a snake. This vase is presumably a belated example of the black-figure technique 
like the pseudo-archaic Panathenaic prize-jars, on which the columns of Athena are 
sometimes surmounted by a small representation of Triptolemos holding córn-ears in 
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Further, there is a remarkable similarity between the equipment of 
Triptolemos and that of Dionysos. A small amphora, formerly in 
the collection of M.-Lenormant, has Triptolemos with corn-ears 
and sceptre on its obverse, Dionysos with Adntharos and vine- 
branches on its reverse, side. Both are seated in the same attitude 
on approximately similar thrones, and. are obviously travelling 
across the world to dispense their respective bounties of corn and 
wine (fig. 157 a and ё). Another amphora, which passed from the 


Fig. 137a. Fig. 157 6. 


collection of Viscount Beugnot into the Musée Vivenel at 
Compicgne, represents Triptolemos conducted by Hermes on one 
side, Dionysos conducted by Seilenos on the other. Triptolemos 
has corn-stalks; Dionysos, a kdntharos and a vine with grape- 
branches. Their travelling seats are similar, but not identical; for 
that of Dionysos has old-fashioned spokes? and is fitted with wings 


a winged car drawn by snakes (Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii. 277 ff. nos. B боз, В 604, 
B 607, B 608). 

! Lenormant—de Witte of. cit. iii pl. 49 A, Overbeck of. cit. Atlas pl. 15, 5a and 5 2. 
C. Strube Studien über den Bilderkreis von Eleusis Leipzig 1870 p. 8 takes the figure 
with the Adntharos and vine-branches to be Ikarios, not Dionysos. The hero favoured 
by Dionysos would then balance the hero favoured by Demeter. 

2 On these see A. C. Haddon The Study of Man London and New York 1898 
p. 161 ff. (‘The Evolution of the Cart’) and Н. І. Lorimer ‘The Country Cart of 
Ancient Greece’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1903 xxiii. 132 ff. 
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(fig. 158 a and 4). A propos of this resemblance between Tripto- 
lemos and Dionysos we must here notice a red-figured Ar from 
Vulci, now at Berlin (fig. 159). Dionysos is again seen sitting on 


a winged and wheeled seat. As on' the Lenormant and Beugnot 
vases, he is wreathed, wears a chitén and a himdtion, and carries a 
käntharos. Only, in place of a vine he grasps a double axe, the 
*ox-slaughtering servitor of king Dionysos, as Simonides termed it*. 


1 Gerhard of. cit. 1 pl. 41, Lenormant—de Witte 02. cit. iii pls. 48f., Overl,eck 02. cit. 
Atlas pl. 15, 4, Reinach of. cit. ii. 32, 4—6. For Strube's view see supra p. 214 n. t. 

2 Furtwängler Vasensamml/. Berlin ii. 548 no. 2273, Gerhard of. cit. i pl. 57, 1f., 
Lenormant—de Witte of. ci. i pl. 38, Reinach of. cit. ii. 38, 8f. The inscription 


according to Furtwängler, reads KEDI - ТОЅКА - O$, 4. perhaps Куф[о|гоѕ xa[A]ós, 


not—as had been previously supposed— H$awos каф. The god with a double axe on 
a mule escorted by a Satyr and two Maenads in Laborde Vases Lamberg i pl 43 
(=Inghirami Vas. fitt. iii pl. 263) is probably Hephaistos rather than Dionysos, cp. 
Tischbein Hamzlton Vases iv pl. 38 (=Inghirami 02. cit. iii pl. 265, Lenormant— de Witte 
op. cit. i pl. 43). 

3 Simonid. frag. 172 Bergk* ap. Athen. 84cfl. For further evidence connecting 
Dionysos with the double'axe see zzfra ch. ii § 3 (c) i (o). 

Furtwängler Zoe. cit. takes this axe-bearing figure to be Triptolemos, not Dionysos,— 
a most improbable view, though accepted by Reinach 02. с2/. ii. 38. 1 

Triptolemos and Dionysos dispensing their several bounties of corn and wine from a 
two-wheeled throne suggest comparison with a spring custom observed at JA's// in 
northern Thrace. ‘A man, called the x#xworos or xovxnpos, dressed in sheep or goat 
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Passing from the sixth century to the fifth, or at least from 
black-figured to red-figured vases, we find Triptolemos invariably 
depicted as a beardless youth, not a bearded man. His seat is al- 
ways winged and sometimes, especially on the later! vases, furnished 
with snakes. In the great majority of cases the scene represented 
is that of Triptolemos starting on his long journey. Demeter for 


E^ МИТ 


Fig. 16r. 


the most part fills him a pAzdle, that he may pour a libation before 
he goes. Two vases, out of many, will serve as illustrations. A 


skins, wearing a mask and with bells round his neck, and in his hand a broom of the kind 
used for sweeping out ovens, goes round coliecting food and presents. He is addressed 
as king and escorted with music. With him is a boy carrying a wooden bottle and a cup, 
who gives wine to each householder, receiving in return a gift. They are accompanied by 
boys dressed as girls. The king then mounts a two-wheeled cart and is drawn to the 
church. Here two bands are formed of married and unmarried men respectively, and 
each tries to make the king throw upon themselves the seed which he holds in his hands. 
This he finally casts on the ground in front of the church. He 
is then thrown into the river, stripped of his skin clothes (éAéyup- 
vos), and then resumes his usual dress’ (R. M. Dawkins in the 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 1906 xxvi. 201 f.). 

1 Cp. an electrum statér of Kyzikos с. 450—400 B.C., which 
shows the hero with his corn-ears drawn by two winged snakes 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Mysie p. 26 pl. 6, 9, Babelon Afonn. er. 
TO. ii. 2. 1425f. pl. 175, 1, W. Greenwell in the Num. Chron. 
Third Series 1887 vii. 53 f. no. 16 pl. г, 17). I figure a specimen 
in the M*Clean collection, Cambridge (fig. 160). 


Fig. 160. | 


Plate XVIII 
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See page 218. 


Kratér from Agrigentum: Triptolemos. 
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Fourth-century vase-paintings of Triptolemos may be sub- 
divided into an earlier and a later group. The earlier group, 
comprising two specimens referable to the first half of the century, 
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represents the initiation of Herakles, ог of Herakles апа the 
Dioskouroi, either into the lesser mysteries at Agra! or Melite?, or 


Overbeck of. cif. Atlas pl. 15, 21, Reinach of. cit. i. 398, t ff. Overbeck 2б. p. 540 n. d. 
and p. 587 compares a late jasper at Berlin (Furtwängler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 131f. 
no. 2913 pl. 25), on which Triptolemos appears in a chariot drawn by two winged snakes 
and surrounded by enormous grains of corn. For similar coin-types see Overbeck 22. 
p- 584 f. Münztaf. 9, 4—6, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria pp. 49, 71, 82, 120, 148, 
163, 264 pl. 2, nos. 408, 582, 1332 (Alexandreia), 75. Pontus etc. pp. 156, 158 pl..32, t1 
(Nikaia), 25. Lydia p. 260 pl. 27, 4 (Sardeis), 76. Lycaonia etc. p. 195 f. (Tarsos). 

1 Steph. Byz. s.v." Aypa xal”Aypat. The schol. Aristoph. Pout. 1013 states that the 
шкр& pvorńpia were devised by the Athenians in order to provide for the initiation of 
Herakles, who as a stranger could not otherwise have been initiated, but does not 
mention Agra. 5 

2 Schol. Aristoph. rar. 501, 
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(more probably) into the greater mysteries at Eleusis. A рее 
from Kertsch, now at St Petersburg (fig. 163)°, shows Demeter 
seated in the centre with Persephone standing beside her. The 
former has a high head-dress and a sceptre; the latter leans on a 
column and holds a long torch. Between them stands the youthful 
Ploutos with a horn of plenty. To the left we see Aphrodite, 
Eros, and a male figure holding two torches— probably Eumolpos 
rather than a mere daidoüchos; to the right, a seated female figure, 
whom we cannot identify with any assurance, and Dionysos 


Fig. 163. 


characterised by his ivy-wreath and his zhyrsos. In the background, 
on the left, Herakles approaches. He carries his club in his right 
hand, but as an initiate wears a myrtle-wreath and holds in his left 
hand a édcchos or bundle of sacred boughs’, Above all—like the 


! Apollod. 2. 5. 12, Diod. 4. 25, cp. Soranos v. Hippocratis (iii. 853 Kühn), Corp. 
inscr. Gr. ino. 434, 7f. = Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 1.224. 7f. Xen. Hell. б. 3. 6 А уєтал 
Mev Триттёћєџоѕ ò nuérepos mpd-yovos rà Ађиттроѕ каї Köpns dppyra iepà mpwros £évors óci£at 
"Нракћє? re TO buerépy &pxryéry kal Діоскобро Toiv óperépow ToMraw, kal тод Ahunrpos 
бё kapro? els mpdrny Tv Пє\отбуутсоу стёриа Ócpícacfa. is spoken by Kallias ó 
ögdovxos to the Spartans and probably refers to Eleusis. See further A. Furtwängler 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2185 f., Mommsen Zeste d. Stadt Athen pp. 411 f., 415, and zufra 
ch. 1 § 6 (f) ix. 

2 Stephani Vasensamm/. St. Petersburg p. 322 ff. no. 1792, Compte-rendu St. Pét. 
1839 p. 73 ff. Atlas pl. 2, Overbeck of. cît. Atlas pl. 18, 18. 

3 Schol. Aristoph. eg. 408, Eudok. 704. 215, Souid. s.v. Bákxos, Bekker azecd. i. 
224, 32 f., ef. mag. р. 185, 13f., Hesych. s.v. Baxxos, Favorin. /ex. р. 349, 17 ff. The 
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sun-god іп the sky—hovers Triptolemos on his winged car. A 
bell-Arater from Santa Agata de’ Сон, now in the British Museum 
(fig. 164)’, again depicts Demeter seated and Persephone standing 
beside her—the one with a sceptre, the other with a torch. Tripto- 
lemos on his wheeled seat, which is fitted with large wings and 
snakes, faces towards and converses with Demeter. To this 
Eleusinian company two daidotichot (perhaps we may venture 
to regard them as Eubouleus and Eumolpos) are about to 
introduce Herakles and the Dioskouroi. Herakles has his club; 


Fig. 164. 

one of the Dioskouroi is accompanied by his star; all three wear 
Wreaths and carry the mystic ddcchot. In the background, over a 
hill, appears a Doric building and two Doric columns: these may 
be taken to represent the Ze/estérion. In the foreground is set a 
stool (?), near which lie^two uncertain objects of oblong shape, 
possibly tablets (?) required by the initiates. 

The later group of fourth-century vases is decorated with a 
scene probably drawn from the theatre, not the Ze/estérion, though 


Bärxos appears on silver (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica, etc. p. 29 pl. 8, 3, p. 73 pl. 13, 6) 
and copper coins of Athens (0. p. 23 pl. 6, 14f., pp. 81, gı pl. 15, 17), and on copper 
coins of Eleusis (20. p. 112 ff. pl. 20, 1—4). It is also carved on the frieze of the small 
Propylaea (Durm Baukunst d. Gr? p. 118 coloured plate) and on that of the great altar 
at Eleusis (Daremberg-Saglio Dict. ant. ii. 561 fig. 2633), as well as on that of the altar 
from the Zleusinion at Athens (22. ii. 570 fig. 2638). 

I Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 45f. no. Е 68, Lenormant—de Witte op. ci. iii. 180 f. 
pl. бза, E. Gerhard Gesammelte akademische Abhandlungen Berlin 1868 pl. 71, т, 
Overbeck of. cz. Atlas pl. 18, 19. 
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attempts to connect it with the Zripzolemos of Sophokles have 
failed for lack of evidence'. These vases, of which four are known?, 
regularly exhibit the departure of Triptolemos, though with con- 
siderable variations and innovations as to the surrounding figures, 
landscape, etc. A common feature is their treatment of the hero's 
wheeled: seat, which in three out of the four cases has become a 
chariot facing us full-front and drawn by two monstrous snakes. 
As the snakes increase in size, the wings diminish? and on two of 
the vases are absent altogether. One of these, an Apulian amphora 
from the Pizzati collection now at St Petersburg, is here reproduced 
(pl. xix)* It shows Demeter, as on the earlier red-figured vases, 
filling the 2022/2 of Triptolemos, who richly clad in a stage costume 
stands erect in his chariot. A trait new to the vase-painters is that 
two ears of corn are visible in his hair, which is confined by a white 
band’. Close to Demeter and Triptolemos are two Horai appro- 
priately holding corn-stalks. The background is occupied by 
figures frequent on Apulian vases and of no special significance 
here, vzz. a group of Aphrodite, Eros, and Peitho on the right, and 
Pan with his syvinx leaning against a tree-trunk on the left. In the 
foreground flows a river inscribed /Veé/os, ‘the Nile. The locality 
is further indicated perhaps by the flora, certainly by the fauna. 
Lotiform plants are growing on the river-bank, and a lynx-cat with 
a bird in its mouth is decidedly reminiscent of Egypt® 

With the St Petersburg amphora Е. Matz? and О. Kern? justly 
compare two other monuments that exhibit Triptolemos in an 
Egyptian setting—the zassa Farnese of the Naples Museum, a 
magnificent sardonyx cup probably fashioned at Alexandreia in the 
Ptolemaic period?, and the Petrossa cup of the Vienna collection, a 
gold phidle of later, clumsier workmanship found in 1837 by a 


1 See Overbeck of. cit. p. 552. 

? (1) Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel p. 557f. no. 3245, Overbeck of. cit. Atlas 
pl. 16, 16. (2) Supra p. 126 n. 4. (3) Heydemann of. cit. p. 19 ff. no. 690, C. Strube 
Supplement zu den Studien über den Bilderkreis von Eleusis Leipzig 1872 pl. 2, Overbeck 
op: cit. Atlas pl. 16, 14 and pl. 13, 15. (4) Stephani Vasensamml. St. Petersburg i. 
162 ff. no. 350, 22. Compte-rendu St. Pét. 3862 p. 54 ff. Atlas pl. 4 f., Overbeck of. cit. 
р. 551 f. Atlas pl. 16, r3, Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. liii fig. то, supra p. 127 n. 1. 

3 Supra p. 126 fig. 96. 

3 Supra n. 2 no. (4). 

5 Cp. the head of Triptolemos on an * Underworld’ vase at Munich (Jahn Vasensamml. 
AMünchen p. 273 ff. no. 849, Furtwängler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei i. 48 pl. то). 

$ O. Keller Die antike Tierwelt Leipzig 1909 p. 71 ff. 

? F. Matz ' Goldschale von Pietraossa’ in the Arch. Zeit. 1872 xxix. 136. 

8 О. Kern ‘De Triptolemo aratore? in the Genethliacon Gottingense Halis Saxonum 
1888 p. 103f. А 

9 Furtwängler Ant. Gemmen i pls. 54—55, ii. 253—256. 
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Amphora from Ruvo: Triptolemos. 
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jeasant between Jassy and Bucharest!. Both these cups associate 
Triptolemos with Isis and the Nile-god, the inference being that 
n Egyptian soil the Greek agricultural hero was identified with 
Osiris. 

On the tasza Farnese Triptolemos has not only a bag of seed 
on his left arm, but a.plough-pole and yoke in one hand, a plough- 
share in the other. On the Petrossa phzdle he holds a couple of 
evens. O. Kern? argues that all the evidence, whether literary? 
or monumental’, connecting Triptolemos with the plough is com- 
paratively late, in fact that he first became a ploughman in the 
Alexandrine age owing to his identification with Osiris, who was 
regarded by the Greeks and Romans as the inventor of the plough’. 
This view has, however, been successfully refuted by О. Rubensohn*, 
who points out that in genuinely Egyptian sources Osiris is never 
conceived as a ploughman, so that in Hellenistic times he must 
have got the plough from Triptolemos, rather than Triptolemos 
from him. Moreover, Rubensohn is able to adduce two vases of 
the pre-Hellenistic period, on which Triptolemos is definitely 
associated with a plough. One is a bell-Zraier of Attic make, 
which may be dated about 450 B.C. It was found at Cumae and 
is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris Оп it we see · 
(pl. xx)’ Triptolemos, who has had his lesson in ploughing from 
Demeter and is about to start on his tour of instruction. He is in 
the act of mounting his winged seat, the high back of which 
terminates in a griffin's head. He takes with him his sceptre and 
a bunch of corn, but turns for a final word of advice or farewell to 
Persephone, who carries two torches, and her mother, who still 
holds the plough* The other vase cited by Rubensohn is а skyphos 


1 Е. Matz Zee. cit. pp. 135—137 pl. 52. 

2 О. Kern Joc. cit. pp. 102—105. 

5 Varro fragg. 77, 78 Funaioli af. interp. збегу. ¿n Verg. georg. 1. 19, Ov. fast. 
4 559f., Plin. wat. hist. 7. 199, Anth. Pal. 11. 39. 4ff. (Makedonios), cp. Souid. s.v. 
*Papids. 

4 Overbeck of. cit. p. 588 f. Gemmentaf. 4, 15—16, 18 (Furtwängler Geschnitt. Steine 
Berlin p. 316 no. 8630 pl. 61, p. 248 no. 6747 pl. 48), id. ib. p. 625 f. Atlas pl. 17, 
24 (Mazzara sarcophagus). | 

5 Philostephanos тєрї eópyuárov frag. 28 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 32 f. Müller) ap. interp. 
Serv. in Verg. georg. 1. 19, Serv. in Verg. georg. 1. 147, Prob. in Verg. georg. 1. 19, 
Myth. Vat. 3. 7. 1, cp. what is said of Horos by Nigidius a. interp. Serv. /» Verg. 
georg. |. 19. 

© О. Rubensohn * Triptolemos als Pflüger’ in the Ath. Mitth. 1899 xxiv. 59—71. 

7 De Ridder Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. ii. 3151. no. 424, Lenormant—de Witte of. 
Mat. iii. 112 f., 183 f. pl. 64, Overbeck of. cit. pp. 518 ff., 538f. Atlas pl. 15, 13. 

8 So Gerhard, Lenormant and de Witte, Rubensohn, de Ridder. Overbeck thought 
that the holder of the torches was meant for Demeter, the holder of the plough for 
Persephone. But cp. Souid. s.v. "Papıds‘...n Anuijrnp rov åmóyovov 'Pápov 'ТриттбА\єдо» 
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of Boeotian fabric at Berlin, referable to the fifth century or at latest 
to the early decades of the fourth century B.c. Triptolemos here 
(fig. 165)! holds the plough himself, while Demeter presents him 
with the corn-stalks and Persephone, as before, carries a couple of 
torches?. The skyphos thus forms a pendant to the £razér. On the 
kratér the goddess grasped the plough, her protégé the corn. On 
the skyjphos their positions are precisely reversed. But it can 
hardly be doubted that both vases alike represent Triptolemos 
about to start on his mission. The winged car is absent from the 
skyphos, either because this vase depicts a slightly earlier moment 
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Fig. 165. 


than the other, or perhaps merely by way of simplifying a some- 
what ambitious design. 

However that may be, it is plain that Triptolemos’ association 
with the plough is not only Hellenistic, but Hellenic too. We 
need not, therefore, hesitate to accept the derivation of his name 
put forward by: Agallis of Korkyra in the third century B.C? 
Triptölemos is indeed the hero of the ‘thrice-ploughed’ (2720/05) 
field‘ And Dr P. Giles has argued from the form of his name 


eöldafe Thv той alrov yewpylay: mapécxe бё атф kal арда mrnvadv Opakóvrov, eis 6 
émoxoUjervos 6 Триттёћєцоѕ тєрє: mäcar тїр yf, Ölöderwv THY той olrov yewpylay—a 
passage well illustrated by our vase. 

1 Ath. Mitth. 1899 xxiv. 67 ff. pl. 7. 

2 The mother is clearly distinguished from the daughter by her sceptre, her more 
imposing head-dress, her richer clothing, and her more matronal form. 

3 Schol. Z. 18. 483 rplmoAov Sè rhv dpovpáv фус erel TpurróAepos Tpóros Eomeipe 
стои, dv Васа фус. — /nfra ch. ii $ 9 (h) ii (б). 

* Cp. Plout. coniug. praccept. 42 ’AOnvator Tpels ápórovs iepoUs d'yovgu* mpürov émi 
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with its -2/-, not -2-, that his worship came to Eleusis along with 
improved methods of cultivation from the fertile plains of northern 
Greece’. 

If such be the name and nature of Triptolemos, what are we to 
make of his wheeled seat? I believe it to have been simply an 
early expression to denote the sun. Just as Herakles, when he 
crossed the sea, voyaged in the solar cup lent him by Okeanos or 
Nereus or Helios himself?, so Triptolemos, when he crosses the 
earth, travels on the solar wheel received at the hand of Demeter. 
It will be observed that this explanation of the myth squares well 
with its progressive representation. The earliest vase-paintings 
showed Triptolemos sitting on a one-wheeled seat. This we 
naturally took to be a two-wheeled seat seen in profile‘. But I now 
suggest that it arose from a yet earlier religious conception, that of. 
the hero sitting on the single solar wheel. A possible survival 
of this conception occurs in the Astronomica of Hyginus, where we 
read that Triptolemos ‘is said to have been the first of all to use a 
single wheel, that so he might avoid delay on his journey*' It is 
noteworthy, too, that in the Argive tradition? the father of Tripto- 
lemos was Zrochilos, ‘he of the Wheel’ (¢rochdés), the inventor— 


Zklpq той maXatordrov TOv a rópov Urduvnua’ Sedrepov év rn Papla’ rplrov ётё тфМм» тди 
kaXoUgevov Bovfvyıov. rovrwy бё rdvrwy lepórarós ёсті б yaurdtos a mópos kal dporos ёті 
maldwy rexvwoer with the remarks of О. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ence. ii. 1215 ff. 
S.v. "Aporo: lepol. | 

! P. Giles in the Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 1908 p. 16. 

2 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 468 n. 6. 3 Supra p. 213. 

+ Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 14 qui primus omnium una rota dicitur usus, ne cursu moraretur. 

J. Déchelette Manuel d'archéologie Paris 1910 ii. 1. 416 n. 3 calls attention to a 
passage in the Aig-veda i. 164, 2, which describes the solar chariot ‘of the single wheel’ 
drawn by ‘the single horse ’ of seven-fold name. | 

This raises a suspicion that more than one mythical charioteer, who lost a wheel and 
thereby came to grief, was originally a solar hero. Myrtilos, the charioteer of Oinomaos, 
who compassed his master's death by inserting з. linch-pin of wax, or by not inserting a 
linch-pin at all, and was subsequently thrown out of Pelops’ car into the sea near 
Geraistos, is a figure comparable with Phaethon; indeed, according to one version he 
was the son of the Danaid Phaethousa (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 752, schol. Eur. Or. 998) : on 
Apulian vases he often has as his attribute a wheel (Reinach A2. Vases i. 128, 3, 140, 2, 
290) or a couple of wheels (20. i. 167, Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel p. 524 f. no. 3227). 
In a parallel myth (Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 270f.) from Thrace Dryas, like Oinomaos, is 
killed through the removal of his linch-pins (Parthen. zarr. am. б, cp. Konon zarr. 10). 

K. Tümpel in Roscher Лех. Myth. ii. 3318, 3320, Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ii. 2261 
has drawn up a list of handsome young charioteers, who came to an untimely end. He 
regards them all as various forms of the solar hero common to the coast-districts of the 
eastern Aegean. They include the following names—A psyrtos, Atymnos, Killas, Malaos, 
Myrtilos, Phaethon, Tenages. To these we may add Sphairos, a suggestive name given 
by the Troezenians to Killas (Paus. 5. 10. 7), and the great Troezenian hero Hippolytos 
himself, not to mention his a//er ego Virbius. 

5 Supra p. 212. 
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some said—of the first chariot! But the word ¢rochtélos means also 
‘a wren. Апа it can hardly be fortuitous that the Athenians made 
Triptolemos the son of Keleós, the ‘Green Woodpecker,’ while the 
Argives made him the son of Yvochdlos, the ‘Wren. Conceivably 
both birds were bound to a wheel, like the Zyzx, and used as a 
solar charm?. But, to return from fancy to fact, red-figured as 
distinct from black-figured vases added wings and snakes to 
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Triptolemos' seat?. In this again it followed the example of the 
solar vehicle; for a whole series of black-figured Attic vases at 
Cambridge‘, Paris*, Berlin’, Vienna’, Athens’, Boston’, represents 


! Tertull. de spectac. 9. ? The matter is discussed infra ch. i § 6 (d) i (e). 

3 Supra р. 217. Тһе snakes themselves are not winged till the second century B.C. 
(Apollod. 1. 5. 2 óíópov...mrgvüv Ópakóvrw»). The earliest extant monuments that so 
represent them are of Roman date (Overbeck of. cit. p. 554 Atlas pl. 16, 11, 12: ?nfra 
р. 248 n. 7). See further Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 807 n. 2. 

4 E. A. Gardner Cat. Vases Cambridge p. 52 no. тоо fig. The reproduction in 
E. Gerhard Uber die Lichtgottheiten auf Kunstdenkmälern Berlin 1840 pl. 1, 5 after 
Stackelberg Gräber der Hellenen pl. 15, 5, and in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1995 from the 
same source, is inadequate. I figure the central portion of the scene zz/ra ch. i § 6 (d) xii. 

5 De Ridder Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. i. 128 б. no. 220, Lenormant—de Witte £7. 
mon. cér. ii. 386 Е. pl. 115. This vase has four unwinged in place of two winged horses. 

6 Furtwängler Vasensamml. Berlin i. 421 no. 1983, unpublished. 

7 Laborde Vases Lamberg ii Frontispiece, Lenormant—de Witte £Z mon. cér. ii. 
387 f. pl. 116, Reinach A72. Vases ii. 211, 1. ў 

8 L. Savignoni in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1899 xix. 265 ff. pl. 9. 

? Robinson Cat. Vases Boston no. 335. 
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Helios rising as a draped male figure standing between (Ze. on a 
car drawn by) two winged horses, the solar disk being visible over 
his head. The Berlin vase joins to the disk a couple of serpenti- 
form appendages, thereby recalling the winged and snaky disks of 
Egyptian and Assyrian art’. Indeed, a late bas-relief in black stone 
brought by E. Renan from Gharfin near Gábeil, the ancient Byblos, 
shows Triptolemos, who stands in a car drawn by two snakes and 
scatters grain, within a maiskos actually decorated with the 
Egyptian disk (fig. 166)°. This, however,——as Е. Lenormant was 
careful to point out—may be a matter of mere decoration. The 
crescent moon associated with the hero suggests rather that 
Triptolemos was here identified with the Phrygian god Men‘, as 
elsewhere with the Egyptian Osiris‘, the Lydian Tylos*, and the 
Cilician Ba‘al-tarz‘. Finally, the corn-ears borne along on Tripto- 
lemos’ wheeled seat are comparable with the corn-ears attached to 
the ¢vzskelés on the coins of Panormos, etc/—a symbol which, as we 
shall See, was solar in origin and, moreover, equipped with both 
wings and snakes. 

In the foregoing section we have traced the gradual development 
of Triptolemos' snake-drawn chariot from the simple solar wheel. 
This derivation is emphatically confirmed by the myth of Antheias, 
as told in Pausanias' account of Patrai: 


"Those who relate the earliest traditions of Patrai declare that Eumelos, a 
native of the soil, was the first to dwell in the land as king over a few people. 
When Triptolemos came from Attike, Eumelos received cultivated crops and, 
being taught to build a city, named it Aroe after the tilling of the ground. They 
say that once, when Triptolemos had fallen asleep, Antheias the son of Eumelos 
was minded to yoke the snakes to the chariot of Triptolemos and to try his own 
hand at sowing. But fate overtook him and he fell out of the chariot. There- 
upon Triptolemos and Eumelos founded a city in common and called it Antheia 
after the name of Eumelos’ son?.’ 


Antheias falling off the car of Triptolemos is, as O. Gruppe 


! Supra p. 205 ff. 

* F. Lenormant ‘Triptoléme en Syrie with fig. in the Gaz. Arch. 1878 iv. 97— 
100. 

3 So О. Rubensohn in the 4/4. Mitth. 1899 xxiv. 61 n. re Lenormant had thought 
of Amynos and Magos of xaréóei£ar кодаз kal woluvas (Philon Bybl. frag. 2. 11 (Frag. 
Aist. Gr. iii. 567 Müller)). 

4 Supra p. 222 f. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lydia p. cxiii, 260 pl. 27, 4, Head Hist. num. p. 657 
Müller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 79 pl. то, 114, Overbeck op. cit. p. 585. 

® M. Mayer in the Verhandlungen der XL. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und 
Schulmänner Görlitz 1889 p. 338 cited by Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1173 n. 5. 

7 Infra ch. i § 6 (d) v. 

* Paus. 7. t8. 2—3. 
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observes’, ‘a genuine variant of the Phaethon legend, and supports 
our contention that Triptolemos’ car was of solar origin. 
Triptolemos was said to have received his car from Demeter?— 
a statement which cannot be traced back beyond the second 
century B.C3 It must, however, have been commonly accepted in 
Roman times, for a cameo at Paris (fig. 167)* shows Claudius and 
Messalina in the guise of Triptolemos and Demeter; the former 
scatters the grain from his faZudamentum, the latter leans forward 
with corn-ears and poppies in her left hand, a roll in her right. 


Fig. 167. 


Moreover, later literature makes Demeter travel in a snake-drawn 
chariot when in search of her daughter Persephone. In this way 


! Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 544 n. 5. 

Possibly Demeter Потур:офброѕ of Antheia (Athen. 460 D) was a figure analogous to 
the drink-bearing Demeter of the Triptolemos vases (supra p. 217 f.). 

* Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 807 n. 2. 

з Apollod. г. 5. 2 is our earliest authority. 

+ Babelon Car. Camees de la Bibl. Nat. p. 144f. no. 276 Album pl. зо. Müller— 
Wieseler Denk. d. alt. Kunst i. 92 f. pl. 69, 380 identify the divinised pair as Germanicus 
and Agrippina, arguing that Germanicus appears again as a Roman Triptolemos on the 
silver Patera from Aquileia at Vienna (Mon. d. Inst. iii pl. 4, Ann. d. Inst. 1839 xi. 78— 
84). In the middle ages this cameo was thought to represent the triumph of Joseph in 
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she approached Eleusis', and in this way she quitted it again? 
Art follows suit. Demeter in her snake- 
chariot appears first on Roman denarii of © 
the moneyer M. Volteius about the year 
88 B.C.?, then on those of C. Vibius Pansa 
in 43 B.C, and not infrequently on late 
Greek coins’. Occasionally she holds 
corn-ears and a sceptre, or a poppy- 
head and a sceptre’, more often a couple 
of torches (fig. 168)5, rarely corn-ears and 
torches too”. The scene of her quest was 
common on sarcophagi.of Roman date; 


1 Ov. met. 5. 642 f., fast. 4. 497 f. In Orph. 4. Dem. Eleus. 40. 14f. Demeter 
*EXevowla has a snaky chariot. 

* Ov. fast. 4. 561f. In Ov. met. 8. 794 ff. Ceres sends an Oread in her snake- 
chariot to fetch Fames from Scythia. But the mode of conveyance may be a touch due 
to Ovid himself. 

$ Babelon Monn. rép. rom. ii. 566 no. 3. 

4 Jd. zb. ii. 545 f. no. 17. 

5 See Overbeck of. cit. pp. 502 f., 660 f. Münztaf. 8, 38—40, 9, 17—21. 

€ So on late bronze coins of Athens (A7it. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. go pl. 15, 
I5, P- 9I pl. r5, 17, cp. p. 89). The earlier bronze coins of Eleusis, which are said to 
represent * Demeter or Triptolemos seated l. in winged car drawn by two serpents, and 
holding in г. two ears of corn’ (75. Attica etc. p. 112 pl. 20, 1), show Triptolemos rather 
than Demeter (Overbeck of. єй. p. 581 f., Head Hist. num.? p. 391: yet see E. Beulé 
Les monnaies d Athènes Paris 1858 p. 289 ff.). 

7 So on an imperial coin of Nikomedeia in Bithynia (Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Münzen 
p- 81 no. 135). 

8 So on imperial coins of Thessalonike (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia etc. p. 117), 
Hadrianopolis in Thrace (Overbeck of. cit. p. 661), Kretia-Flaviopolis (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Pontus etc. p. 137 pl. 29, 4, Waddington—Babelon—Reinach Лото. gr. d? As. Min. 
1. 334 no. 8 pl. 54, 2, 338 no. 30), Nikaia in Bithynia (Overbeck op. cit. p. 660), Erythrai 
in Ionia (22. ib., Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Münzen p. 117 no. 296 pl. 13, 19), Magnesia ad 
Maeandrum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Ionia p. 165 pl. 19, 8), the Ionian League (74. Ionia 
p. 16), Kyzikos (75. Mysia p. 47 pl. 12, 12), Ankyra in Galatia (Overbeck of. cit. p. 661 
Miinztaf. 9, 21), Amorion (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia p. 54), Brouzos (čb. Phrygia 
р. 114 pl. 14, 6, Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 394 no. 69=Choix de monn. gr. 1871 
pl. 5, 187), Hierapolis in Phrygia (Overbeck op. cit. p. 660), Pessinous (i. 75. Münztaf. 
9, 20, Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Munzen p. 229f. no. 762—id. and О. Keller Tier- und 
Pflanzenbilder auf Münzen und Gemmen Leipzig 1889 p. 73 no. 31 pl. 12), Apollonis in 
Lydia (Head Gist. num.! p. 548), Gordus-Iulia (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lydia p. 96 
pl. 10, 6), Magnesia ad Sipylum (22. Lydia p. 152), Maionia (75. Lydia p. 134 pl. 14, 8), 
Nysa (75. Lydia p. 178, Overbeck op. cit. p. 660 Münztaf. 9, 17), Sardeis (Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Coins Lydia p. 254), Stratonikeia (Overbeck of. cit. p. 660), Kelenderis (Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Coins Lycaonia etc. p. 58 pl. 10, 14, Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 331 no. 19), 
Korakesion (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia etc. p. xxxv n. 6). 

The goddess has one torch only on imperial coins of Kretia-Flaviopolis (Waddington— 
Babelon—Reinach of. cit. i. 337 no. 25 pl. 54, 10), Claudio-Seleucia (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Lycia etc. p. 254). 

? So on imperial coins of IIyrkanis (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lydia p. 125 pl. 13, 6), 
Sardeis (#6. Lydia p. 273). 
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and here she is seen holding a torch and drawn by two monstrous 
snakes usually winged near the chariot-wheels!, or in more agitated 
guise holding two torches and drawn by snakes winged at the 
neck? Sarcophagi of the former type show the snake's tail twined 
about the hub of the wheel, which takes the form of a lion's 
head (fig. 169)*. This detail perhaps points to the solar character 
of the vehicle in question. For Greeks and Romans alike, 
.therein agreeing with the Egyptians® and the nations of the 


b». N me etr 


Fig. 169. 


nearer east®, looked upon the lion as an animal full of inward 
fire and essentially akin to the sun”. The lion on Roman military 


I Overbeck of. cif. p. 612 f. Atlas pl. 17, 1, 3=R. Foerster in the Ann. d. Just. 1873 
xlv. 72 ff. pl. EF 1, 2. 

2 Overbeck of. cit. pp. 624 f., 642 Atlas pl. 17, 7, 9, 22, 24, cp. 20. 20, 21. 

3 Overbeck of. cit. Atlas pl. 17, 3 

4 Against this explanation is the apparent presence of a leonine head on the hub of 
Hades’ chariot-wheel (Azz. d. Inst. loc. cit. pl. EF 1—it is not clearly seen in Overbeck 
op. cit. Atlas pl. 17, 1). Yet Hades too may well have been credited with a fiery, if not 
with a solar (Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 176), car. 

5 E. A. Wallis Budge 77e Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 ii. 14, 359 ff. See 
"NM symp. 4. 5. 2, All. de nat. an. 5. 39, 12. 7, Horapoll. Azerog/. 1. 17, Macrob. Sat. 

. 21. I6 f., Mart. Cap. 183. 

€ Е. X. Kortleitner De olytheismo universo Oeniponte 1908 pp. 201 f., 268, Е. Cumont 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 3041, A. Jeremias 20. iii. 255. 

7 Ail. de rat. an. 12. 7, Tertull. adv. Marc. 1. 13, Macrob. Sat. т. 21. 16, Myth. Vat. 
3. 8. 13. 
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standards was interpreted as a solar emblem!'. The Mithraic 
sun-god was figured with a lion's face? The sign Leo was called 
“the house of the sun*, and—be it noted—the sun was in Leo 
when Persephone was carried off* What is perhaps more to the 
point, it was Helios that took pity on Demeter and told her where 
her daughter was to be sought* Did he not also lend her his 
chariot for the search® 2 | 

Other deities too on occasion appear їп a like conveyance. 
Dionysos, according to certain ceramic artists of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C., roamed the world 4 Ja Triptolemos on a wheeled and 
winged seat”. And even Athena is represented, on a red-figured 
Љухіѕ of fine style at Copenhagen, as drawn in a chagigt by yoked 
snakes to the judgment of Paris*. 


! Lyd. de mens. 1. 22 p. 12, 15 Wünsch. 

2 Lact. Plac. iz Stat. Teb. т. 720: Myth. Vat. 2. 19, Tertull. adv. Marc. 1. 13, 
Porph. de abst. 4. 16. 

* Ail. de nat. an. 12. 7, Macrob. Sat. т. 21. 16, Serv. i Verg. georg. І. 33. 

3 Schol. Arat. phaen. 150. 5 H. Dem. 62 ff. 

$ In 4. Dem. loc. cit. 63, 88 Helios has a chariot drawn by horses. So has the 
questing Demeter on many sarcophagi (Overbeck op. cit. p. 627 ff. Atlas pl. 17, 4 8, 10, 
II, 17, 18, 19, 23). But another line of tradition gave Helios a snake-drawn chariot : 
see infra ch. i $ 6 (d) i (y, б). 

Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 130, 538 n. 2, 546, 1138 n. 2, 1145, 1149, 1167 n. 1 
suggests that Helios was often associated in cult with Demeter. But of this I find no 
convincing proof. 7 Supra p. 214 Ё. 

8 A. Conze Heroen- und Göttergestalten der griechischen Kunst pl. 102, 1, A. Dumont— 
J. Chaplain—E. Pottier Les céramiques de la Grèce propre Paris 1888 i. 368f. pl. 10— 
Roscher Zex. Myth. ii. 1617 f. fig. 7. Hera’s chariot on this vase is drawn by four 
horses; that of Aphrodite by two Erotes. Probably the artist gave Athena a team of 
snakes because the snake was associated with her on the Akropolis at Athens: cp. also 
the cults of Athene Ilapeía on the road from Sparta to Arkadia (Paus. 3. 20. 8), of 
Athena "f»yeía at Acharnai (Paus. 1. 31. б) and Athens (Paus. 1. 23. 4 with J. С. Frazer 
ad loc.), and the word ӧрёкаа used of Athena in Orph. A. Ath. 32. ІІ. 

Athena is not normally connected with the solar wheel. In a vase-painting already 
described (supra p. 199) she brings up the winged wheel of Ixion and may 
perhaps be regarded as Athena ‘Epydvy later’ replaced by Hephaistos 
(supra p. 200ff.). Certain small silver coins of Lampsakos (fig. 170) have | 
as their reverse type a head of Athena, whose helmet is marked with a р 
wheel (rit. Mus. Cat. Coins Mysia p. 80 no. 21. The specimen figured 
is from my collection) : cp. a silver obol of Massalia c. зоо B.C. with obv. - 
archaic head wearing a helmet on which is a wheel, rev. a four-spoked 
wheel (E. Muret—M. A. Chabouillet Catalogue des monnaies gauloises de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale Paris 1889 p. 12, Н. де la Tour Atlas de monnaies gauloises Paris 1892 no. 520 
pl. 2, Head Zist. num? p. 6), and а barbarised copy of it—both found at Morella in Spain 
(E. Muret—M. A. Chabouillet Zc. cit, Н. de la Tour op. cif. no. 524 pl. 2, R. Forrer 
Keltische Numismatik der Rhein- und Donaulande Strassburg 1908 p. 81 figs. 154, 155 
pl. 7). A.de Ridder Collection de Clercg Paris 1905 iii (Les Bronzes) 206 f. no. 296 pl. 48 
publishes a bronze statuette of Athena holding lance and owl. The crest of her helmet is 
supported by ‘ une rouelle,' as on Panathenaic amphoras found in Kyrenaike (74. p. 203; but 
see G. von Brauchitsch Die panathenáischen Preisamphoren Leipzig and Berlin 1910р. 46ff.). 


Fig. 150. 
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In this connexion we must take account of a unique silver drachmé 
or quarter-shekel, which has been for many years in the British 
Museum! (pl. xxi and fig. 171 a, 0). It is struck on the Phoenician 

^ standard*. The obverse shows a bearded 
head in three-quarter position (not dou- 
ble-struck) facing towards the right and 
wearing a crested Corinthian helmet 
with a bay-wreath upon it. The reverse 
has a square incuse surrounded by a 
spiral’ border, within which we see a 
bearded divinity enthroned. He wears a long garment, which 
covers his right arm and extends to his feet. He is seated on 
a winged and wheeled seat: the wing is archaic in type and rises 
high behind his back ; the wheel has six spokes and an inner ring 
round its axle. The god has an eagle (or hawk?)* on his out- 
stretched left hand. Before him in the lower right hand corner of 
the square is an ugly bearded head. In the field above the seated 
deity are the Phoenician letters YAW, that is, УДИ”, 

The credit of being the first to decipher and to interpret aright 
the inscription belongs to Monsieur C. Clermont-Ganneau. As far 
back as 1880 he suggested to Prof. P. Gardner and Dr B. V. Head 
that it was the triliteral form of the divine name Jehovah; and in 


1 Taylor Combe Veterum populorum et regum numi qui in Museo Britannico adser- 
vantur London 1814 p. 242 no. 5 pl. 13, 12, Н. de Luynes Zssai sur la Numismatique 
des Satrapies et de la Phénicie sous les rois Achamenides Paris 1846 p. 29 no. т pl. 4, 
C. D. Ginsburg in the Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement for 1881 
London p. 19 (‘Jehu in his carriage...the name Jehu in the old Hebrew characters 
exactly resembling the letters on the Moabite stone, only in fact more perfectly written у 
A. Neubauer in the Revue des Etudes juives 1881 ii. 290 cp. 76.154, E. Babelon Zes 
Perses Achéménides Paris 1893 p. lxvi fig. 30, J. P. Six in the Wum. Chron. New Series 
1877 xvii. 229 по. 43, 26. 1878 xviii. 123 ff. no. 3 pl. 6, 8 (Obv. the Syrian god Hadran, 
cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 109 Mamertini no 2 AAPANOY [and K. Wernicke 
in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. i. 405]. Rev. Jahu=the Chaldaean god Тао, cp. Lyd. 
de mens. 4. 53 р. 111, 1 ff. Wünsch), E. J. Pilcher in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology 1908 xxx. 43 ff. pl. 1, т, A. Blanchet in the Rev. Mum. iv Série 
1998 xii. 276 f., A. W. Hands in the Vum. Chron. Fourth Series 1909 ix. 121 ff. fig. 1, 
С. Macdonald in The Year's Work in Class. Stud. 1909 р. 53, R. Weil in the Zeitschr. f. 
Num. 1910 xxviii. 28—34 (the Hellenising of Semitic cults in Syria began before the 
expeditions of Alexander the Great), Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 655f. pl. 124, 5. 

2 Pl.xxi is an enlarged photograph of a cast of the reverse. 

3 lt weighs 5077 grains (3:3 grammes), and is therefore somewhat lighter than the 
average quarter-shekel. It is a well-preserved specimen. 

4 The bird is described as a hawk by Taylor Combe, J. P. Six, and E. Babelon (with 
a query). 

5 See e.g. the comparative tables of Phoenician, Egyptian Aramaic, Old Hebrew, etc., 
forms given by J. Euting Tabula scripturae Hebraicae Argentorati 1882, Forrer Keallex. 
p- 714 pl. 202. 


Plate XXI 


Quarter-shekel of Gaza showing the Hebrew Godhead as a solar Zeus. 


See page 232 ff. 
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1892, when lecturing at the College de France he treated it as such!. 
Dr Ginsburg’s rival attempt to read it as the name of Jehu, king of 
Israel, makes shipwreck—as A. Neubauer was prompt to point out— 
on the chronology, the coin being nearly five centuries later than 
Jehu’s reign? There can, in fact, be little doubt that we have 
here a gentile representation of the Hebrew Godhead. 
Now a bearded god enthroned with an eagle on his hand is 
a common art-type of Zeus. And it will be remembered that 
in 168 B.C. Antiochus iv Epiphanes transformed the temple at 
Jerusalem into a temple of Zeus Olympios and the temple on 
Mount Gerizim into a temple of Zeus Amis? or Hellénios*. 
Further, the winged wheel is, as we have seen, solar in its origin. 
It follows that the coin represents Jehovah under the guise of 
a solar Zeus’. | 
This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that /éo—the form 

usually taken by Jehovah's name in magical texts of the Hellenistic 
age*—was equated sometimes with Zeus, sometimes with Helios. 
A papyrus at Berlin, acquired by Lepsius at Thebes in Egypt and 
published by Parthey in 1866, records an incantation, which begins 
by summoning Apollon in company with Paian to quit Parnassos 
and Pytho, and then continues in a quasi-Semitic strain : 

Come, foremost angel of great Zeus /40, 

And thou too, Michael, who holdest heaven, 

And, Gabriel, thou the archangel, from Olympos’. 
The Anastasy papyrus of the British Museum, published by Wessely 
in 1888, includes among other magical formulae the following prose 
invocation: ‘I summon thee the ruler of the gods—Zeus, Zeus, 


l In the Judaeo- Aramaean papyri recently found at Elephantine (4ssouan) the name 
of Jehovah is similarly triliteral (А. Н. Sayce and A. E. Cowley Aramaic Papyri discovered 
at Assuan London 1906 p. 37 n. on pap. B, 4, E. Sachau Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka 
ans... Elephantine Leipzig 1911 p. 277 Index). 

? C. D. Ginsburg and A. Neubauer /осс. citt. 

3 2 Maccab. 6. 1 f., Euseb. chron. ann. Abr. 1850 (v. /. 1848) ii. 126 f. Schoene. 

1 Ioseph. ant. Jud. 12. 5. 5, Zonar. 4. 19 (i. 317 Dindorf). See Append. B Samaria. 

5 Mrs H. Jenner Christian Symbolism London 1910 p. 67 states that in the convent 
church of Kaisariani on Mt. Hymettos * the winged fiery wheel is a throne for the Divine 
feet of Almighty God.’ 

$ W. W. Baudissin Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte Leipzig 1876 i. 179— 
254, G. A. Deissmann Aidelstudien Marburg 1895 pp. 1—20, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Kel. 
p- 1603 n. 3ff. This is not, of course, necessarily inconsistent with the view that Iao is 
the final form of the Babylonian god Ea (see C. F. Lehmann-Haupt in Roscher Zex. 
Myth. iv. 358 ff., supra p. 188 n. 1). 

7 G. Parthey Zwei griechische Zauberpapyri des Berliner Museums Berlin 1866 p. 128. 
Pap. 1. 300 &yyeXe mpwrebwv (so Kirchhoff for MS. mpwrevov sic) Znvos uevyáXoto "аш 
к.т.А. Baudissin of. cz. i. 198 observes that @yyeXe here refers to Apollon, the theme of 
the preceding lines. Zeus is identified with Jehovah, and Apollon his mouthpiece with 
the angel of Jehovah. 
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that thunderest on high, king Adonai, lord Iaoouee'! Apollon 
K lérios, whose ancient oracle near Kolophon in Asia Minor enjoyed 
a new lease of life in Roman times?, was once questioned concerning 
the nature of the dread mysterious Iao*. His answer has—thanks 
to Macrobius— been preserved : 


They that know mysteries should conceal the same- 
But, if thy sense be small and weak thy wit, 

Mark as the greatest of all gods Iao— 

In winter Hades, Zeus when spring begins, 

Helios o the summer, autumn's soft Iao!. 


1 C. Wessely Griechische Zauberpapyrus von Paris und London Wien 1888 p. 115 
Brit. Mus. pap. 46. 483 Ё. emıca\odual тє тд» duvdorny тёр Oev, üyıßpeuera Zev Zed, 
ripavve 'Aócvat (so Buresch for MS. аёаа. sic), кїрє Iawovne (sic)=F. С. Kenyon 
Greek Papyri in the British Museum London 1893 i. 80 no. 46, 469 ff. 

2 К. Buresch A7aros Leipzig 1889 p. 38 ff. 

3 Hardly less remarkable was the response given by Apollon A7dzzes touching his 
own godhead (Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 6. 140, cp. the Tübingen Xpnapol rap 
"EMArikQv. деду in Buresch of. cit. p. 97 f. ; Lact. div. inst. 1. т). The two oracles are 
confused in Kedren. #257. comp. 41 cf. (i. 73 f. Bekker). 

1 Oracl. (Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 6. 135) ap. Macrob. Sat. т. 18. 19ff. Macrobius 
introduces the oracle as follows: els Zeis, els "Alöns, els" Hos, els Atcovucos. huius versus 
auctoritas fundatur oraculo Apollinis Clarii, in quo aliud quoque nomen soli adicitur, qui 
in isdem sacris versibus inter cetera vocatur 'Iáe. Clearly, then, the autumn-god of the 
oracle must be some form of Dionysos. Hence for the concluding words áffpàv "Idw 
C. A. Lobeck Aglaophamus p. 461 ingeniously conjectured áfpà» "Aówww and L. Jan 
ad loc. yet more ingeniously 4Врду "Iaxxov. Baudissin of. cz. i. 215 quotes in support of 
Jan’s emendation a gem inscribed JAW IA Н АВРА IAXH IW ФОЕ AQ), which he 
renders: *Iao, Ia, der volle Jubelruf, Io, Licht, AO. But Buresch of. cz. p. 52 Е 
surmises that the gem should be read IAW IAH ABPASA= HIO etc. ; in which case 
Baudissin’s argument collapses. Indeed, Baudissin now (Adonis und Esmun Leipzig 
1911 p. 124) supports Lobeck's conjecture. Buresch himself 02. ciz. p. 49 and Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1603 n. 4 defend the text d8pdv 'Iáe, on the ground that the epithet 
&Bpàr suffices to describe the Dionysiac character of the Jewish deity. 

This identification of Jehovah with Dionysos is later than the identification with Zeus. 

In fact it seems possible to trace the steps by which the transition was effected. On the 
` Phoenician coin under discussion Jehovah appears as a solar Zeus (supra p. 232 f.). To 
Antiochos Epiphanes he was Zeus Oljmptos, Xénios, Hellénios (supra p. 233). Varro, 
perhaps following Poseidonios, equated him with Iupiter Capitolinus (Gruppe Gr. Mith. 
el. p. 1603 n. 4, quoting Reitzenstein Zwet religionsgesch. Fr. p. 78 n.). The first hint 
of the new comparison occurs in the age of Tiberius (Val. Max. 1. 3. з Cn. Cornelius 
Hispalus...Iudaeos, qui Saóazz Iovis cultu Romanos inficere mores conati erant, repetere 
domos suas coegit). After this we find successive identifications with Bacchos (Plout. 
symp. 4. б. 2), Liber pater (Тас. Aist. 5. 5), Dionysos (Lyd. de mens. 4. 53 р. 111, 7 ff. 
Wiinsch). 

The connexion of Jehovah with Helios may have been facilitated by the belief that 
Záo meant ‘Light’ (Lyd. de mens. 4. 53 p. 110, 25 ff. Wünsch 6 6¢'Pwyaios Báppwv тєрї 
avrod StarkaBwv фто: тара Xaddalots év rois wvorixois avrov №уєсбо 'Idw буті той pôs 
vonröv T) Powlkwv yAdoon, ws Pyow "Epévrios, Kedren. Aist. сотр. 169 A (i. 296 Bekker) 
ёт: Haw тард, XaAdaloıs Epunveberu pôs vonrdv тї Bowikwv yAdoon where for Haw 
Baudissin rightly read 'Idw). The gem cited above has @@ for pôs, as another gem 
gives Ml@pat for Mi@pas (Baudissin Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte i. 215). 
The Anastasy papyrus invokes фосфор Тао (C. Wessely of. cit. Brit. Mus. pap. 46. 
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[ао is here expressly identified with both Zeus and Helios. These 
identifications might be illustrated by some of the bizarre devices 
to be seen on Gnostic amulets. For example, an onyx published 
by Spon (fig. 172)! represents a youthful, 
beardless Zeus enthroned with sceptre, 
thunderbolt, and eagle, the legend on 
the back being Zao Sabao(th)*. 

The Рһоепїсїап quarter-shekel—to 
judge from its weight, style, and fabric— 
was struck about 350 B.C., and therefore 
furnishesour earliest evidence of Jehovah Fig. 172. 
conceived by the gentiles as Zeus. Un- 
fortunately we do not know where the coin was issued. The 
eminent numismatist J. P. Six ascribed it, along with a series of 
somewhat similar pieces, to Gaza Minda in southern Palestine’. If 
this attribution is sound—and it has been widely accepted‘,—I 
would suggest that the helmeted head with a bay-wreath on the 
obverse is that of Minos the eponymous founder, who figures as 
a helmeted warrior holding the branch of a sacred bay-tree on later 
coins of the town (fig. 174). The grotesque face or mask on the 


179 f. = Е. С. Kenyon of. cit. i. 70 no. 46, 175 f.) and déoro7’ "Іо фосфбре (Wessely i5. 46. 
304 f. = Kenyon 22. i. 74 no. 46, 300f.): see Н. van Herwerden in Mnemosyne N.S. 1888 
xvi. 323f. Finally, in the Gnostic gospel Pistis Sophia 26, 34, 193, 322 we get 7e? (who 
is distinguished from three several divine powers named Za: see Baudissin of. cit. i. 186) 
described as the *ётіскотоѕ of Light,’ cp. the prayers 20. 357 dmepavrov Light: aemovw, 
Тао, awi, wia...leov, Zaßaw$, 375 йтёраутох Light : Yaw iovw’ taw’ aci wia.. tatt iat. The 
ultimate source of these conceptions is, doubtless, ‘the glory of the LORD’ familiar to 
us from the Old Testament (B. Stade Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments Tübingen 
1905 i. 94 f.). 

1 J. Spon Afiscellanea erudite antiquitatis Lugduni 1685 p. 297 f. ‘Amuleta’ no. 14, 
Montfaucon Antiquity Explained trans. D. Humphreys London 1721 ii. 232 pl. 50, 34. 

2 Another gem given by Montfaucon of. cif. 1725 Suppl. i. 242 pl. 52, 4=fig. 173 
bears no inscription, but exhibits the same latter-day syncretism. 
It shows Zeus enthroned with a sceptre (?) in his hand amid a 
group of signs apparently representing the heavenly bodies— 
a winged globe, the moon, the evening star, the constellation 
Cancer, and other symbols of more doubtful meaning. For 
Babylonian and Greek ideas were freely blended in an 
credulous age. 

3 J. P. Six in the Mum. Chron. New Series 1877 xvii. +. 
cp. 26. 1878 xviii. 125 ‘dans le sud de la cinquième satrapie.’ 

t E.g. by Head Hist. пит.? р. 805, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 
2. 655 f. pl. 124, 5. 

5 Eckhel Doctr. num. vet? iii. 449, 451, Rasche Lex. Num. 
Suppl. ii. 1196, Head Hist. num.? р. 805, inscr. MEIN@. К. В. 
Stark Gaza und die philistdische Küste Jena ue р. 580 ff. regards 
the alleged connexion of Minos with Gaza as ‘eine gelehrte Sagenbildung aus romischer 
Zeit’ ; but he is over-sceptical. 
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reverse is probably, as E. Babelon surmised, that of Bes!; and the 
bust of Bes too is a known type on autonomous silver coins of 
Сала? Further, there was at Gaza an image of Io the moon- 
goddess with a cow beside it”. And Тао, the supposed sun-god, 
was early represented as a golden calf. Is it not permissible to 
think that the inhabitants of Gaza imported the cult of the Jewish 
deity as a pendant to that of their own Io? Certainly their 
Cretan ancestors had worshipped the sun and the moon as a bull 
and a cow respectively’, Nor need we be surprised at their 


borrowing the type of Triptolemos’ throne, wheeled and winged. 
Triptolemos, according to Argive tradition, was the son of Trochtlos, 
the ‘Wheel '-man*; and Trochilos in turn was the son of Kalhthéa’, 
another name of Io*. Moreover, Triptolemos is said to have gone 
eastwards in quest of Io, taking with him a company of Argives, 
who founded Tarsos in Kilikia®, Ione” or Iopolis on Mount Silpion 


1 E. Babelon Les Perses Achéménides Paris 1893 р. lxvi. Е. J. Pilcher’s contention 
(supra p. 232 n. 1) that this is the promontory near Tripolis called тд той Oeo mpócwmorv 
(Strab. 754, 755, Eustath. in Dionys. fer. 914) or Thetprosopon (Mela 1.67) is ingenious, 
but unconvincing. 

2 Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 657 ff. pl. 124, 8f., 18ff., Head 27271. num.? p. 805. 

3 Steph. Byz. s. vv. Гаа, "бисор, Eustath. ¿z Dionys. per. 92. On imperial coins of 
Gaza representing EIW (fig. 175) see Eckhel of. cit. iii. 449 ff, Rasche of. ci. iii. 
1331 f., Suppl. ii. 1198 ff, Head Hist. nam. p. 805, Stark op. cit. p. 585ff. These 
coins (figs. 176, 177) often show the Tyche of Gaza with a bull or cow or cow's head at 
her feet (Eckhel 25. iii. 450, Rasche 26. iii. 1333 f., Suppl. ii. 1199 f., Head 22., Stark 20. 
р. 585f. pl. 1, 4)—a type inspired, as Eckhel pointed out, by the image of Io. 


3 B. Stade of. cit. p. 120f. 5 Infra ch. i $ 6 (g) xi. 
6 Supra рр. 212, 225f. 7 Schol. Arat. phaen. 161. 
5 Infra ch. i § 6 (g) viii. ® Strab. 673, 750. 


10 Liban. or. 11. 44 ff. (i. 451 ff. Foerster), cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. 'Ióvy. Liban. or. ii. 51 
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in Syria'—better known as Antiocheia on the Orontes?—, ‘and 
even settled in Gordyene beyond the Tigris? If Triptolemos 
followed Io thus far afield, he may well have pursued her to Gaza‘. 


(i. 453 Foerster) states that Triptolemos founded at Ione a sanctuary of Zeus Neueros, 
whom the inhabitants after learning agriculture called Zeus "Emtxapmios. 

! Io. Malal. chron. 2 p. 28ff. Dindorf, Chron. Paschale i. 74 ff. Dindorf, cp. Io. 
Antioch. frag. 6. 14 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 544 Müller), Kedren. Aist. comp. 20 ff. (i. 37 f. 
Bekker), Souid. s.v. "Id, Exc. Salmasii in Cramer anecd. Paris. ii. 387, 22 ff. The 
narrative of Ioannes Malalas, our fullest source, is as follows :—In the days of Pikos Zeus 
a certain man named Inachos, of the tribe of Japheth, arose in the west. He was the 
first king over the land of Argos, where he founded a town and named it Iopolis; for he 
worshipped the moon, and /é is a mystic name by which the Argives have known the 
moon from that day to this (/z/za, ch. i § 6 (g) viii). Inachos, then, built a temple to the 
moon with a bronze side inscribed Im пакора Aaumaöndöpe. His wife Melia bore him 
two sons, Kasos and Belos, and a fair daughter called Io after the moon. Pikos Zeus, 
king of the west, sent and caıried off Io, by whom he became the father of Libye. Io, in 
shame and anger, fled to Egypt and stayed there; but on learning that Hermes, son of 
Pikos Zeus, ruled over Egypt she was afraid and went on to Mt. Silpion in Syria, the 
site of the later town of Antiocheia. According to Theophilos, Io died in Syria; accord- 
ing to others, in Egypt. Inachos meantime sent her brothers and kinsfolk in search of 
her under the guidance of Triptolemos. The men from Iopolis in Argos heard that she 
had died in Syria. So they went and sojourned there awhile, knocking at the door of 
each house and saying Vuxi) lois тш{ётбш. But, when they had a vision of a heifer that 
spoke with human voice and said to them 'Еутабба eip ёуй ў 'Ió, they decided to stop 
where they were on Mt. Silpion, arguing that Io must be buried on that very mountain. 
They therefore founded a sanctuary for her there and a town for themselves, named 
Iopolis. They are in fact still called Ionitai by the Syrians of the district. And to this 
day the Syrians of Antiocheia, in memory of the search-party of Argives sent out to find 
Io, year by year at the self-same sesson knock on the doors of the Hellenes. The reason 
why these Argives took up their abode in Syria was because Inachos had bidden them 
either return with his daughter to Argos, or not return at all. So the Ionitai aforesaid 
founded a sanctuary of Kronos on Mt. Silpion. The sources other than Malalas give no 
important variants (lepdv Kpoviwvos for lepdv Kpóvov Chron. Paschale: xpotovres eis ras 
dAMjAov Oópas кат’ Eros &Xeyoy "Iw "Id Souid.). 

In this, as in other Levantine stories of Io, we may suppose that the Argive heroine 
was but the Greek equivalent of a foreign deity. In Egypt she was identified with Isis, 
cow-goddess and moon-goddess (z»/ra ch. i $ 6 (g) viji); in Syria, with Astarte, whose 
art-type with bovine horns and lunar disk was determined by that of Isis (E. Meyer in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 652). Cp. Philon Bybl. frag. 2. 24 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 569 Müller) 
"Aoraprn de ў neylorn xal Leds Anuapots каї " Adwbos Васіћєйѕ бє» éBaclNevov тӯѕ xópas 
Kpövov yvdpg. ў ё 'Астартт ётё@ткє rj lölg kepar Bacıkelas mapáauov кєфаћђ raípov* 
mepwwooroUca dé rhv olkovuévqw x.r.A. (infra ch. ii 8 ro (b)). The @vpoxomla of the 
Antiochenes probably implies a ritual search for Astarte as a goddess of fertility annually 
lost and found (cp. Gruppe Gr. Ayth. Rel. p. 970 n. 8, infra ch. iii $ 1 (а) i. The 
Babylonian form of this incident was the well-known ‘descent of Ishtar,’ daughter of 
the moon-god Sin, into the nether world (M. Jastrow The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria Boston etc. 1898 p. 363 ff.). ? Strab. 750. 

3 Strab. 747, 750, Steph. Byz. s.v. l'opóvata (from Gordys, son of Triptolemos). Cp. the 
supposed image of Io with budding horns at Nineveh (Philostr. v. Apoll. 1. 19 p. 19 Kayser). 

Others told how Inachos sent out Kyrnos (not Triptolemos), who founded Kyrnos in 
Karia (Diod. 5. 60), and Lyrkos, son of Phoroneus, who settled at Kaunos in Karia 
(Parthen. zarr. am. 1. 1 fl.= Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 313f. Müller). 

3 That the influence of Triptolemos was felt at Gaza might be inferred from the fact 
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(y) Kirke. 


Another mythological personage that travelled in the sun’s 
wheeled chariot was Kirke, the first mistress of magic. In the 
Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus she is carried off from Kolchis by 
a team of winged snakes', and Aphrodite, personating Kirke, is 
believed to have returned thither in the same equipage?. O. Gruppe 
thinks that this trait was borrowed by the poet from the myth of 
Medeia?; and that is certainly a possibility to be reckoned with‘, 
At the same time it must be remembered that Kirke was the 
daughter of Helios and as such might well claim to use the solar 
car. Apollonios of Rhodes had in fact described how Helios once 
took her in his own car from east to west, from Kolchis to Etruria‘; 
and Apollonios, according toa Greek commentator, was but follow- 
ing the still earlier narrative of Hesiod®, So that, whether Valerius 
Flaccus was or was not the first to mention Kirke’s team of snakes, 
Kirke riding in the solar chariot is a much older conception. 
Conformably with it the author of the Orphic Argonautikd invests 
her with a solar halo: 

Straightway a maiden met them face to face, 
The sister of Aietes great of soul, 

Daughter of Helios—Kirke was the name 
Asterope her mother and far-seen 

Hyperion gave her. Swift to the ship she came, 
And all men marvelled as they looked upon her; 
For from her head floated the locks of hair 


Like glittering sunbeams and her fair face shone, 
Yea, gleamed as with a gust of flaming fire’. 


In a Pompeian wall-painting Kirke’s head is surrounded by a 
circular blue zz»bus*. But a Roman lamp and a contorniate medal 


that Dagon the chief god of the Philistines is described as Zeus Ardétrios in Philon Bybl. 
frag. 2, 20 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 568 Müller) 6 бё Aayóv, ёте ebpe airov каї áporpov, 
éxdhOn Leds Apdrpros, cp. 20. 14 (iii. 567) Aaydy, 65 ёст: Zírov with Е. Cumont’s note in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 1985 f. 

1 Val. Flacc. 7. 120 ut aligeri Circen rapuere dracones. 

2 Jd. 7. 217 ff. о tandem, vix tandem reddita Circe | dura tuis, quae te biiugis serpen- 
tibus egit | hinc fuga? 

3 Gruppe Gr. Alyth. Rel. p. 544 n. 5. 

4 Cp. Val. Flacc. 1. 224 aligeris secat anguibus auras (5. 453) of Medeia. For the 
supposed influence of the Medeia-myth on the Kirke-myth see further K. Seeliger in 
Roscher Lex. AZyth. ii. 1194, 38 ff., 1202, s1ff. 

5 Ap. Rhod. 3. 309 ff. 

6 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 311=Hes. /rag. 195 Flach. К. Seeliger in Roscher Лех. 
Myth. ii. 1200 denies it. 

7 Orph. Arg. 1214—1221. In Ap. Rhod. 4. 725 ff. Kirke recognizes Medeia by her 
possession of a similar halo: aoa «yàp ' HeMov yeven dplinros i8éa0a« | nev, erel Bepapwv 
áror9Aó0. pappapuyjow | olóv re xpvoenv dvtdmiov terav atyNqv. 

8 Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 293 no. 1329, F. Mazois Les rwines de Pompéi Paris 
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show her wearing a rayed crown’, the proper attribute of a solar 
power, whose island-home is ‘placed by Homer precisely at the 
sunrise’. 

That Kirke was in some sense solar is further shown by the 
parallels to her myth which can be adduced from various quarters. 
Thus in the Celtic area we have many accounts of the Otherworld- 
visit. These fall into two well-defined groups. On the one hand, 
in such tales as The Voyage of Bran, The Adventures of Connla, 
Oisin, The Sick-bed of Cuchulain, and Laegaire mac Crimthainn the 
hero crosses the sea to an Elysian island, where he mates with a 
divine queen and so becomes its king. On the other hand, in such 
tales as The Adventures of Cormac, The Adventures of Tadg, and 
The Bailé an Scail he is entertained, but not married, by the queen, 
and receives at her hands a magic cup, after which he returns home 
in safety. Intermediate between the two groups is 77e Voyage of 
Mael-Duin, where we get at once the marriage, the entertainment, 
and the safe return. I have discussed these tales elsewhere? and 
here would merely point out that the goddess-queen inhabiting 
with her maidens the Otherworld island is regularly solar“. Indeed, 
in the story of Laegaire mac Crimthainn she bears the appropriate 
name Deorgreine, ‘Tear of the Sun’ J. G. von Hahn compared 
the Kirke-myth with a modern Greek folk-tale from Wilza in 
Cagori, in which a princess living with her maidens in an island 
mates with a prince describéd as ‘sprung from the sun’ and subse- 
quently tries to kill him through the machinations of an iron dervish®. 
But the closest parallel’ to the Homeric story is cited by 
1824 ii. 85 pl. 43, W. Zahn Die schönsten Ornamente und merkwürdigsten Gemälde aus 


Pompeji, Herkulanum und Stabiae Berlin 1859 iii pl. 44, Overbeck Gall. Aer. Bildw. 
i. 784 Atlas pl. 32, 11, К. Engelmann Silder-Atlas zum Homer Leipzig 1889 Od. 
1. 0, 47. 

d uM Zeit. 1865 xxiii pl. 194 figs. 4 and 3, J. E. Harrison Afyths of the Odyssey 
London 1882 p. 77 f. pl. 24a, 6, Roscher Lex. Afyth. ii. 1197—1199 figs. 3, 4 

2 Od. 12. 3f. vnodv т Alainv, 60: 1' Hobs npuyevelns | olxia kal Хоро! els. Kai dvroral 
'HeMoto. | 

3 In Folk-Lore 1906 xvii. 141—173. The latest writer on the Celtic island-Elysium is 
the Rev. J. A. MacCulloch Zhe Religion of the Ancient Celts Edinburgh 1911 p. 385 ff. 

3 Folk-Lore loc. cit. p. 156. For a criticism of my view see С. L. Gomme Folklore 
as an historical science London 1908 p. 106 ff. 

5 J. G. von Hahn Griechische und albanesische Märchen Leipzig 1864 i. 79 ff. no. 4, 
ii. 186 ff. In another Greek folk-tale, translated by E. M. Geldart Folk-Lore of Modern 
Greece London 1884 p. 22 ff. * My lady Sea’ (Thera) from the original text in the journal 
Парғассоѕ, the prince marries a beautiful maiden whose sire is the Sun and whose mother 
is the Sea. On children of the Sun in Greek folk-lore see N. С. Polites 'O "HA«os xara 
roUs Snuwdes uudovs Athens 1882 р. 24f. 

6 For Indian parallels see С. Gerland Aligriechische Märchen in der Odysee Magde- 
burg 1869 p. 35f., E. Rohde Der griechische Koman und seine Vorläufer Leipzig 1876 
p. 173 n. 2; for a Mongolian parallel, F. Bender Die märchenhaften Bestandtheile der 
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Miss J. E. Harrison! and K. Seeliger? from The Thousand and One 
Nights, viz. The Tale of King Bedr Bäsim®. I quote Miss Harrison's 
summary of it: 


‘King Bedr Bäsim, like Odysseus, is seeking to return to his kingdom. He 
is shipwrecked, and escapes on a plank to [a tongue of land jutting out into the 
deep, on which is a white city with high walls and towers]; he desires to go up 
to it. But as he tries to approach, “there came to him mules and asses and 
horses, numerous as the grains of sand, and they began to strike him and prevent 
him from going up from the sea to the land.” Later on a sheykh, who plays the 
part of Hermes, tells him that this is the city of the Enchanters, wherein dwells 
Queen Lab, an enchantress, who is like to a she-devil. A curious, and, I think, 
significant fact is, that the [Old] Persian word “lab” means sun‘. We remember 
that Circe was daughter of Helios. The conceptions of magic and sun-worship 
seem to have been closely interwoven, and this seems the more natural if the 
Greek myth were of Eastern origin. The sheykh tells Bedr Básim that the 
strange mules and horses and asses are the lovers of this wicked witch. With 
each of them she abides forty days, and after that enchants them into beast- 
shapes. Queen Lab sees Bedr Básim, and falls in love with him. He goes up 
to her castle, but after some suspicious experiences begins to fear that his 
appointed day is drawing nigh. [He has seen a white she-bird consorting with 
a black bird beneath a tree full of birds, and has learnt that this was Queen Lab 
with one of her many lovers.] His friend the sheykh gives him a magic “saweek.” 
This *saweek," which he is to give to the queen in place of her own magic 
potion, is the meal of parched barley made into a sort of gruel—thick, but not 
too thick to drink—a curious parallel to the * mess of cheese and barley meal 
and yellow honey mixed with Pramnian wine." Queen Lab fares worse for her 
evil deeds than did Circe. Bedr Bäsim gives her the *saweek," and commands 
her to become a dappled mule. He then puts a bridle in her mouth and 
rides her forth from the city, and the sheykh thus addresses her :—“ May God, 
whose name be exalted, abase thee by affliction.” 


The name Kirke denotes a ‘Hawk’ (22705). But this does 
not militate against our solar interpretation of the myth. For not 
only in Vedic mythology is Sürya, the sun, sometimes conceived as 
a birds but Mithraic worshippers spoke of Helios as а hawk”. In 


homer. Gedichte Darmstadt 1878 p. 22 ff. ; on both, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 708 n. 2. 
Cp. also the tales noted by the Rev. J. A. MacCulloch of. cit. p. 385 f. 

1 J. E. Harrison of. cit. p. 86f. ? К. Seeliger in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1195 f. 

3 Nights 751 ff. ed. Captain Sir К. Е. Burton. The name Badr Bdsim means * Full 
moon smiling.’ 

4 So Burton; but Profs. E. G. Browne, A. A. Bevan, and J. H. Moulton, to whom I 
have applied, all view the statement with the greatest suspicion. The last-named wittily 
declares that Jad is ‘ moonshine’! 

5 This rather obvious derivation has, I find, been anticipated by C. de Kay Bird 
Gods New York 1898 p. 164, of whose ornithological interpretations ('ZEétes' — eagle, 
‘t Oulixes'— owl, etc.) the less said, the better. 

‚ $ A. A. Macdonell Vedic Afythology Strassburg 1897 pp. 31, 152, E. W. Hopkins 
The Religions of India Boston etc. 1895 рр. 45, 49, 113, 123f., 140, 164. 


7 Porph. de abst. 4. 16 тфу бё "НМмо» садроу, Adovra, Spdxovra, lépaka with the 
preceding context. 
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Egypt too the hawk was sacred to the sun’, or to Horos, Ra, Osiris, 
Seker, and other solar deities?: it was here regarded as the only 
bird that could look with unflinching gaze at the sun’, being itself 
filled with sunlight‘ and essentially akin to fire*. These beliefs 
certainly found an echo in Greek literature*; and they may serve 
to explain the frequent association of the hawk with Apollon’. To 
Homer the hawk was the ‘swift messenger of Apollon’, who himself 
on occasion took its form?. Aristophanes implies that Apollon was 
sometimes represented with a hawk on his head or on his hand", 
The mythographers told how Apollon had transformed Daidalion 
son of the Morning Star into a hawk". And later writers agreed 
that the hawk was the sacred bird of Apollon? or of Helios 
Apollon?. All this goes to make it probable that Krke was 
originally a solar power conceived as a ‘Hawk. A relic of her 
ornithomorphic state may perhaps be traced in the curious Homeric 
description of her as a ‘dread goddess endowed with human 
speech?* Had she been purely anthropomorphic, the phrase would 
have been superfluous, not to say impertinent. Given that her 
name betokened her nature, the explanation is not only pardonable, 
but necessary. Again, it might fairly be urged that the Italian 
myth of Kirke's love for Picus becomes more intelligible if the 


і Porph. de abst. 4. 9, Euseb. praep. ev. 3. 12. 2 

2 E. A. Wallis Budge 77e Gods £f the Egyptians London 1904 ii. 372, A. Erman 
A Handbook of Egyptian Religion trans. A. S. Griffith London 1907 pp. 7, 10, 22, 187. 
See Ail. de nat. an. 7. 9, 10. 14, 12. 4 (Horos); Plout. de Zs. et Os. 31 (Osiris); Philon 
Bybl. frag. 9 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 572 Müller) af. Euseb. praep. ev. т. то. 48 (Kneph). 

3 Ail. de nat. an. to. 14. 

1 Porph. de abst. 4. 9 Ev ols rà jMakóv karoıeiv тєтүттєйк@тї pôs. 

5 Ail. de nat. an. to. 24. 

$ Infra ch. i § 6 (e). 

7 Ail. de nat. an. 10. 14 expressly equates Horos the hawk- god with Apollon. 

8 Od. 15. 526 xlpxos, "Awé\Xwvos raxds dyyeXos. 

9 Л. 15. 237 tone oaos. 

10 Aristoph. av. 516, schol. ad loc. м 

П Ov. met. тт. 339 Ё, Hyg. fab. 200, infra ch. i § 6 (e). 

12 Porph. de abst. 3. 5, Eustath. tz Z/. p. 1014, 22. 

13 Eustath. ix ZZ. p. 87, 6 iépa£ 6 рото "НМ AwdddAwve KTA. 

^^ Od, то. 136, 11. 8, 12. 150 ewh 0cós aböhersa. The same expression is used of 
Kalypso (Od. r2. 449), who in various respects is the doublet of Kirke (O. Immisch in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 940 ff.) and may well have borrowed an epithet belonging to her. 
Similarly of the horse Xanthos, gifted with human speech, we read: //. t9. 407 aùôhevra 
& Once бєй XevkóNevos "Hpy. Conversely Leukothea, ў трі» uév Env porós айдђєсса 
(Od. 5. 334), dives into the sea alduly elxvia (ib. 353, Cp. 337). 

15 K, Seeliger in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1202, 22 ff. callects the evidence. IIuóXoos, 


"the giant who fled to Kirke's isle and was there slain by Helios—the plant „ôv springing 


from his blood—(Alexandros of Paphos af. Eustath. iz Od. p. 1658, 49 ff.), is possibly 
related to the Lithuanian deity PzéZ/as or Pikullos (Н. Usener Gitternamen Bonn 1896 
р. 98). 
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former was, like the latter, a humanised bird. And the parallel of 
the ‘Speaking Bird, which in a Sicilian folk-tale turned men into 
statues}, is at least worth noting. 

The exact species of the #/rkos cannot be determined from the 
casual notices of it found in ancient authors”. But the same word 
is used by the modern Greeks? of the gyr-falcon (falco gyrfalco 
Linnzus), a bird so called from its wheeling flight. Now there was 
another word ZZr£os in ancient Greek, which was akin to the Latin 
circus, circulus, and meant ‘circle’ It is, therefore, tempting to 
suppose with A. Kuhn? that the bird ZZr£os derived its name from 
the circularity of its motion. Circular motion would make it all the 
more appropriate as a symbol of the sun. Still, in view of the 
enormous number of purely onomatopoeic bird-names, it is safer to 
assume’ that 2/7405 the ‘hawk’ was so called on account of the shrill 
cry kirk! kirk! with which it wheels its flight". If so, any connexion 
with ZZrkos a ‘circle’ must be due to popular misconception*. 

J. F. Cerquand long since surmised that Kirke's name was 
related to czrezs, a ‘circle’; but he regarded Kirke as a moon- 
goddess and Odysseus as a sun-god* Obviously, however, the 
connexion with czrcus would suit a sun-goddess as well as, if not 


! Append. F. 

2 D'Arcy W. Thompson A Glossary.of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 83 f. 

Ail. de nat. an. 4. 5, 4. 58 distinguishes the кѓркэ from the кіркоѕ, as does Eustath. Zz 
Л. p. 1262, 50ff., id. in Od. p. 1613, 63f. But one author is late, the other later. 

* N. Contopoulos Greek-English Lexicon? Athens 1903 р. 320. 

4 L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. ii. 409, Prellwitz Etym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr? p. 224, 
Boisacq Dict. etym. de la Langue Gr. p. 458, Walde Lat. etym. Wörterb. p. 122. 

5 A. Kuhn Die Zerabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks* Gütersloh 1886 p. 144 
n.I. See also І. Hopf Thierorakel und Orakelthiere in alter und neuer Zeit Stuttgart 
1888 p. 93. 

6 So Boisacq of. cit. p. 458, cp. p. 440f. s.v. кёркаё. See also Eustath. zz //. pp. 1126, 
46 ff., 1262, 59 ff., 22 Od. p. 1734, 21 ff. 

? І. Hopf of. cit. p. 93. 

8 Since this paragraph was written A. Fick has discussed the word xlpxos in the 
Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 1911 xliv. 345 ff. He rejects the rendering 
‘der Kreisende' and inclines to the onomatopoeic explanation ‘der Kreischer.” He adds, 
however, a third possibility, that the bird was so called from its ‘crooked’ claws, cp. 
Aristoph. zz. 337 yauıyovs olwvovs for yauydruxas, Paul. ex Fest. p. 88 Müller fakones... 
a similitudine falcis, Hesych. ӣртт` eldos dpvéov. xal Ópémavov...7] ikrivov Крӯтєѕ. After 
this he gives free rein to his fancies. Klpxy Alatn is the goddess of the circular or rather 
semicircular path described by Eos and Helios in the course of the year. She is in- 
constant, because the point at which Eos rises is always shifting. As mistress of the 
zodiac she is surrounded by the lion (summer), the swine (winter: Us suggests Pe), the 
wolf (Aóxos plays on Aóxz, AvkáBas). Her four maidens are the four Seasons. Etc. etc. 

э J. Е. Cerquand Études de Mythologie grecque. Ulysse et Circi. Les Sirènes. Paris 
1873 рр. 28ff., 67 ff. So too К. Brown The Myth of Kirké (reviewed by Н. Bradley in 
The Academy 1884 xxv. 40f.). W. Н. Roscher Über Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1890 
рр. 15, 99, 144 likewise derives Klpxy from кѓркоѕ = (ће moon's disk. 
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better than, a moon-goddess'. Moreover, it is easy to imagine 
more ways than one in which a circle might be fittingly attributed 
to a solar Kirke. She was a ‘Hawk, and the hawk may have been 
fastened Zyzx-like to a solar wheel? She was a magician, and 
magicians have always dealt in magic circles But above all she 
was a goddess comparable with the island-queen of Celtic myths‘, 
and Celtic myths—especially in their Welsh form—spoke of the 
island-palace as the ‘Revolving Castle*' In that castle was a mystic 
vessel, the pagan original of the Holy Grail. And it is to be 
noticed that the heroes best qualified to seek the Grail on the one 
hand are the chief representatives of the ‘Table Round,’ and on the 
other stand in intimate relation to the hawk*. Thus Arthur's 
favourite knight was Gwalchmei, the ‘Hawk of May,’ whose brother, 
even stronger than himself, was Gwalchaved, the ‘Hawk of Summer.’ 
The latter is better known to us as Galahad; the former, as Gawain 
—a name which Sir John Rhys derives from Gwalch-gwyn, the 
‘White Hawk, or Gwalch-hevin, the ‘Summer Hawk’ Now in 
the myth of Kirke it is easy to recognize the mystic vessel and the 
human Hawk. But can we also detect any trait to correspond with 
the ‘Revolving Castle’ or the ‘Table Round’? In short, has the 
notion of circularity left any mark upon it? Not, I think, on Greek 
soil, real or imaginary. But it is to Italy rather than to Greece 
that we should look for correspondence with Celtic myth; and the 
Italian Kirke seems to have dwelt on a circular island. In the ter- 
ritory of the Vo/sci—whose name may be akin to that of the Welsh’ 

! Io. Antioch. frag. 24. то (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 551 Müller) KaAvyi xal. Kipxn ' HMov 
kal ZeAjvys joav lépetat is indecisive. 

? Supra p. 226, infra p. 253 ff. Cp. Ail. de nat. an. 10. 14 (the leg-bone of a hawk 
attracts gold) tvyyc аторрўто тиң. 

3 A wall-painting from the Casa de? Dioscuri at Pompeii shows a peasant consulting 
a sorceress, who is seated in the middle of a circular base, holding her wand and present- 
ing him with a cup (Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 392 f. no. 1565, Daremberg—Saglio Diez. 


Ant. iii. 1500 fig. 4781). This sorceress has been sometimes identified with Kirke (e.g. 
Smith—Marindin Class. Dict. p. 233), but the identification is precarious. 
Supra p. 239- 

5 J. Rhys Studies in the Arthurian Legend Oxford 1891 pp. 116, 302f., 325, 392, 
A. C. L. Brown ‘Iwain’ in Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature (Harvard 
University) 1903 viii. 53, 56, C. Squire The Mythology of the British Islands London 1905 
pp. 319 n. 3, 366ff., J. L. Weston The Legend of Sir Perceval London 1909 ii. 266 n. 1. 

6 Peredur Paladr-hir, the ‘Spearman of the Long Shaft’ (Sir Percivale), is not so 
related to the hawk. But then Miss J. L. Weston 77e Legend of Sir Perceval London 
1906 i. 171f., 1909 ii. 301, 305 ff. proves that Perceval was not the original hero of the 
Grail. 4 

7 J. Rhŷs of. cit. pp. 13 f., 166 ff., С. Squire of. cit. p. 369. 

8 F. Kluge Ziymologisches Wörterbuch der deutschen Sprache® Strassburg 1899 p. 420 
compares we/sch with the Celtic tribal name Voleae. So do W. W. Skeat A concise 
Etymological Dictionary of the English Language new ed. Oxford 1901 p. 599 s. 
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and consequently denote а ‘Hawk’ tribe’—was the coast town 
of Cercei, later called Circei (the modern Circelli), at the foot 
of the Cerceius ог Circetus mons (Monte Circello). This calcareous 
and cavernous mountain was originally an island; and here the 
myth of Kirke, the ‘Hawk, was localised?, where her image was 
said to catch the first rays of the rising sun Nonnos makes her 
as the mother of the Italian Faunus inhabit— 


Deep-shaded circles of a rocky home*. 


He is presumably referring to Monte Circello and, if I mistake not, 
intentionally hinting at its circularity. 

On the whole I am disposed to conclude that Kirke began life 
as a solar hawk, that originally and in Greece she had nothing to 
do with Revolving Castles or Tables Round, but that later and in 
Italy’, under the influence of folk-etymology, she may have been 
brought into connexion with Celtic ideas of the solar circle. 


(6) Medeia. 


We come now to Medeia, the niece or, according to some, the 
sister of Kirke*. As grand-daughter of Helios she too could 
summon the solar chariot at need. Diodoros’ relates that Medeia, 
when she fled from Kolchis with the Argonauts, put in to Iolkos 
and there plotted the death of king Pelias. She made a hollow 
image of Artemis, stuffed it with all sorts of charms, and passed 
herself off as a priestess of the goddess. She declared that Artemis 
had come from the country of the Hyperboreoi, travelling through 
the air in a car drawn by serpents and seeking the world over for 
the most pious of kings, in order that she might establish her cult 
with him and bless him with renewed youth. As proof of her 


‘Walnut,’ J. Rhŷs of. cif. p. 13 n. 1, and A. Nutt in Folk-Lore тото xxi. 233 n. 3. The 
Volcae were a tribe of southern Gaul (Tolosa, Nemausus, etc.). ? Ср. Volci in Etruria 
and Volceii in Lucania. On Volsci (for * Vole-sci) corresponding with the Celtic Po/cae 
see Н. Hirt Die /ndogermanen Strassburg 1905 i. 164, ср. 20. 127, 169. 

1 See J. Rhys of. cit. p. 13. 

? K. Seeliger in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1201 f., C. Hülsen in Pauly—Wissowa eal- 
Enc. iii. 2565 ff. 

3 Eustath. ¿z Od. p. 1705, 31f. (y qXoü pasiv övros той Kıpralov "HAtos. ёк vukrós 
emiAdumeı TO THs Kipxns Ebavov. 

4 Nonn. Dion. 13. 332 фкєє merpaíoto Ваббскіа kükNa. peddOpov. 

* Near Luna in northern Etruria was an dxpov Zedjvys (Ptol. 3. 1. 4). W. Н. Roscher 
Über Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1890 p. 15 identifies this with the ZeXyvatov ópos, 
on which were shown the mortars used by Medeia and Kirke for pounding their charms 
(schol. Theokr. 2. 15). This supports a lunar rather than a solar connexion. 

6 Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2482. ў 

7 Diod. 4. 51 f. 
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words, Medeia changed her own looks from those of an old woman 
to those of a maid, and further by means of her enchantments 
caused the alleged serpents to appear in visible form. The king, 
convinced of her powers, bade his daughters do whatever she com- 
manded. Medeia came by night to the palace and ordered them 
to boil the body of their sleeping father in a caldron. When they 
demurred, she took an old ram, bred in the house, cut it limb from 
limb, boiled its body, and by her magic art produced out of the 
caldron the figure of a lamb. The maidens, thus persuaded, slew 
their father, whom Medeia cut up and boiled. She then sent them 
up to the palace-roof with torches, saying that she must offer a 
prayer to Selene. The torches served as a fire-signal to the Argo- 
nauts, who were lying in wait outside the city. They at once 
attacked it, overcame all resistance, and secured the palace. In 
this romantic narrative Diodoros is following the Argonautai or 
Argonautika of Dionysios Skytobrachion, an Alexandrine gram- 
marian of the second century B.C.! The snaky chariot is here that 
of Artemis the moon-goddess, as on a copper coin of Aureliopolis 
in Lydia, struck under Commodus, which shows Artemis with a 
crescent moon on her head in a chariot drawn by two serpents®. 
But Artemis, thinly disguised as Hekate?, is in this story made the 
mother of Medeia and daughter of Helios. The serpent-chariot, 
therefore, may have been either solar or lunar in its origin. 

Ovid, after recounting the murder of Pelias, adds that Medeia 
would have had to pay the penalty of her crime, had she not forth- 
with mounted into the air on her winged snakes* and made her 
way by a devious track to Corinth. His version of her escape 
seems modelled on the common account of her disappearance from 
Corinth, not without some admixture of Triptolemos' tour. 

As to what happened at Corinth, various tales were told’. 
According to our oldest authority, Eumelos®, whose Korinthiaka 
was composed about 740 B.C., Helios had by Antiope two sons, 
Aloeus and Aietes: Helios gave Arkadia to the former, Corinth ‘to 


1 Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Ernc. v. 929 ff. 

2 Rasche Lex. Num. i. 1350, viii. 713, Head: Hist. пит.? p. 659. : 

3 Diod. 4. 45 ‘Exdryv...gidoxtvryov...dvOpumrous ávrl TOv Onplwy кататоёєбєш...ётєт' 
"Aprepıdos lepóv löpvaaudımv kal rovs karamMéovras tévovs Өбєсдо: TH Bes KaTadelfacay ёт' 
a@pbrnrs StovopacOjva:. Medeia herself was said to have founded a sanctuary of Artemis 
on one of the islands in the Adriatic, whither Iason had sailed vi@ the river Istros! 
(Aristot. mir. ausc. 105). 

4 Ov. met. 7. 350f. quod nisi pennatis serpentibus isset in auras | non exempla foret 
poenae. fugit alta etc. 

5 These are collected and discussed by K. Seeliger in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2492 ff. 

5 Eumel. frag. 2, 3, 4 Kinkel. 
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the latter. But Aietes, dissatisfied with his portion, went off to 
Kolchis, leaving Bounos!, a son of Hermes by Alkidameia, as 
regent on behalf of himself and his descendants. On the death of 
Bounos, Epopeus, son of Aloeus, succeeded to the throne. Marathon, 
son of Epopeus, fled to Attike to escape the lawless violence of his 
father, and, when Epopeus died, divided the kingdom between his 
own two sons, Sikyon and Korinthos. Korinthos leaving no issue, 


teet 


Y 


Fig. 178. 


the Corinthians sent to Iolkos for Medeia, daughter of Aietes, to 
come and reign over them. Iason was king in virtue of his wife's 
descent. The children born to them Medeia hid in the sanctuary 
of Hera, thinking to make them immortal. In this she failed. 
Iason detected her action and would not forgive it, but sailed away 
to Iolkos. So Medeia too took her departure and left the kingdom 
to Sisyphos. 


! The eponymous founder of the sanctuary of Hera Bovrala (Paus. 2. 4. 7), ‘of the 
Hill’ (8ovvós), = Hera ' Axpala. (Pauly— Wissowa Aeal- Etc. i. 1193). 
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This genealogy throws some light on early Corinthian religion; 
for it enables us to see that the kings of Corinth were regarded as 
near akin to Zeus, or perhaps even as successive incarnations of 
him. Korinthos, the eponym of the town,—who must be carefully 
distinguished from Korinthos, the personification of the town!,—is 
represented on a bronze mirror, found at Corinth and now in the 
Louvre, as a majestic Zeus-like man seated on a throne and holding 
a sceptre. A Aimdtion is wrapped about him, and Leukas the 
Corinthian colony is in the act of placing a wreath upon his head 
(fig. 178)?. This Korinthos, according to Eumelos, was the son of 
Marathon. But Pausanias, who cites the Eumelian pedigree, 
begins by the following naive admission: ‘That Korinthos was the 
son of Zeus has never yet, to my knowledge, been seriously asserted 
by anybody except by most of the Corinthians themselves’ The 
claim of the Corinthians was indeed so well known to the Greeks 
in general that it passed into the proverb ‘Korinthos son of Zeus’ 
used in cases of wearisome iteration’. If then the Corinthian 
populace regarded Korinthos, son of Marathon, as the son of Zeus, 
it is not unlikely that Marathon was held to be an embodiment of 
Zeus. Indeed, a scholiast on Aristophanes—if the text of his 
schélion is sound—declares: ‘This “Korinthos son of Zeus” was the 
son of Zeus a king of Corinth* Again, Marathon in his turn was 
the son of Epopeus; and an epic poet, probably of the seventh 
century B.C. informs us that Epopeus had the same wife as Zeus*. 
It would seem then that, when Medeia came to Corinth, the kings 
of the town had for three successive generations (Epopeus, Marathon, 
Korinthos) stood in a relation of peculiar intimacy to Zeus. What 


1 The former is masculine (Roscher Zex. A/yth. ii. 1381 f.), the latter feminine (Athen. 
201 D). 

- i Dumont in the Monuments grecs publiés par P Association pour [encouragement 
des Études grecques en France No. 2 1873 p. 23 ff. pl. з, К. D. Mylonas in the Еф. 
"Арх. 1873 p. 440 ff. pl. 64, id. 'EAAnvıra káromrpa Athens 1876 p. 17 ff. pl. a’, 3, 
V. Duruy History of Greece English ed. London 1892 ii. 130 n. 1 fig. ` 

3 Paus. 2. I. І. 

1 Pind. Mem. 7. 155 with schol., Aristoph. ran. 439 with schol., eccl. 828 with schol., 
frag. 434 Dindorf, Plat. Authyd. 292 E with schol., Ephor. frag. 17 (Frag. hist. Gr. 
i. 237 Müller), Liban. e. 565, Theodoros Hyrtakenos in Boissonade avecd. ii. 433, 2 f., 
Zenob. 3. 21, Makar. 7. 46, Apostol. 6. 17, 12. 3o, Hesych. s.v. Ais Kópuos, Phot. ex. 
s.vv. ò Ads Köpwdos, Пибобе 656s, vmépov тєртротђ, Souid. s.vv. Ads Kópwóos, 6 Ads 
Kópwóos, umepov epirpom?. On the attempts made by the later grammarians to explain 
this proverb see Appendix C. 

5 Schol. Aristoph. rar. 439 6 52 Ads Köpwdos mais Ais Bacthéws Koplv0ov. Unfor- 
tunately the text is not free from suspicion. Cod. V omits the word Вас:Лоѕ ; and 
F. Н. M. Blaydes ad loc. would read Bactdeds.  Blaydes' emendation may be right, for 
another schdlion on the same passage has ó de Auds Kópuos wats Ads Bacıkeds KoplvOov. 

5 Infra ch. i. § 7 (4). 
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now of Medeia herself? ‘Zeus, says the old scholiast on Pindar, 
‘was enamoured of her there; but Medeia would not hearken to 
him, as she would fain avoid the wrath of Нега!’ Curiously enough 
the love of Zeus for Medeia was balanced by the love of Hera for 
Iason?. Analogous cases’, to be considered later, suggest that this 
reciprocity implies the Zeus-hood, so to speak, of Iason* and the 
Hera-hood of Medeia. 

Thus the myth of Medeia as told by Eumelos serves to connect 
the earliest dynasty of Corinth with Zeus; but it does not help us to 
decide whether the serpent-chariot was of solar or lunar origin. On 
this point Euripides is the first to satisfy our curiosity. His Medeia, 
when about to be banished from Corinth by king Kreon, makes her 
escape to Athens in the car-of Helios—a device somewhat unfairly 
criticised by Aristotle’. Ere she goes, she flings the following 
defiance at her husband: 


Cease this essay. If thou wouldst aught of me, 

Say what thou wilt: thine hand shall touch me never. 
Such chariot hath my father’s sire, the Sun, 

Given me, a defence from foeman’s hand ®. 


Euripides does not, indeed, definitely state that the Sun’s chariot 
was drawn by serpents. But later writers are unanimous. Medeia, 
say they, received from the Sun a chariot of winged snakes and on 
this fled through the air from Corinth to Athens’. That her 


! Schol. Pind. OZ. 13. 74g éke? 8ё айтў< 6 Zeus ApdoOn, ойк ётєіӨєто 06 h Мӯдєеа Tov rs 
"Hpas ékkMvovaa xéAov" KTA. ; 

? Od. 12. 72 &AN "Hpy mapéreupev, émel фЇХо$ her Ihowr, Ap. Rhod. 3. 66 ёт: kal mplv 
ёро! (sc. Нега) ueya Фат’ "сор, schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 156 5 ёт: 06 eümperns nv 6 Idowr, 
ÖnAov ёк той kal тз» Hpav ката rwas abr émuiavijvau —cited by К. Seeliger in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. ii. 68. 

3 See Class. Rev. 1906 xx. 378. 

* For Arounöns as the alleged older name of Iason see K. Seeliger of. cit. ii. 64 and 
C. von Holzinger on Lyk. A/. 632. 

5 Aristot. poet. 15. 1454 b 1f., with the comment of A. E. Haigh 77e Tragic Drama 
of the Greeks Oxford 1896 p. 289. See, however, E. Bethe Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
des Theaters im Alterthum Leipzig 1896 p. 143 ff. 

6 Eur. Med. 1319 ff. trans. A. S. Way. 

7 Dikaiarch. hyp. Eur. Med. ёті dpparos бракбутш» ттєрштФ@>, ё тар 'HMov &Aafev, 
Emoxos yevouevn x.7.., Apollod. т. 9. 28 Aaßodsa тарё 'HMov &рда mryvGv Spaxdvrwy ёті 
тойтоо фєбуоџса к.т.№., Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 175 (p. 83 Scheer) é$' &puaros Ópakóvrww 
mrepurav [ти тар@&`Н Мо» \№уфбѓутор ins. Müller, om. Scheer] els ’AOjvas droönuei. 

Cp. Ov. met. 7. 398f. hinc Titaniacis (=Solis) ablata draconibus intrat | Palladias 
arces, Val. Flacc. 5. 453 aligeris aut quae secet anguibus auras. Hor. epod. 3. 14 serpente 
fugit alite uses the singular, and is followed by Myth. Vat. 1. 23 and 2. 138 alato 
serpente aufugit. The schol Eur. Med. 1320 says vaguely óxovuévo ópakovrivots dpuact. 

In Sen. Med. 1031 Ё. squamosa gemini colla serpentes iugo | submissa praebent. 
recipe iam gnatos parens. | ego inter auras aliti curru vehar we have a description of the 
older type of solar vehicle, in which the chariot is winged, not the snakes (supra 
p. 226 n. 3.) 
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peculiar conveyance was long felt to be of a specially fiery sort, 
may be gathered from a high-faluting description of it by Dracontius, 
who wrote at the close of the fifth century A.D.: 


Then came the snakes 
Raising their combs aloft and viperous throats 
Scaly; and lo, their crested crowns shot flame. 
The chariot was a torch, sulphur the yoke, 
The pole bitumen; cypress was the wheel; 
Yea, poison made that bridle-bit compact, 
And lead that axle, stolen from five tombs}. 


In art, as in literature, Medeia escapes from Corinth on a serpent- 
chariot. Roman sarcophagi, which date from the second century of 
our era, represent her mounting a car 
drawn from left to right by two 
winged snakes of monstrous size’. 
In her right hand she grasps a short 
sword. Over her left shoulder hangs 
the body of one of her children. The 
leg or legs of the other child are seen 
projecting from the car. Of this type 
there are two varieties. In the first, 
of which but a single specimen is 
known, Medeia has a comparatively 
quiet attitude. In the second, of 
which there are seven examples, she 
adopts a more tragic and pathetic 
pose, raising her sword ‘aloft and 
turning her head as if to mark Iason’s futile pursuit (fig. 179)*. 
There can be little doubt that this sarcophagus-type was based 
on the tradition of earlier paintings. In fact, almost identical 
with it is the scene as shown on an amphora from Canosa now at 


1 Dracont. carm. prof. 10. 556 ff. (Poet. Lat. Min. v. 212 Baehrens). 

2 The sarcophagi are collected, figured, and discussed by Robert Sark.-Relfs ii. 205 ff. 
pls. 62—65. See also K. Seeliger in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2508—2511. 

3 Robert of. єй. ii. 205 pl. 62 no. 193, a fragment formerly at Florence in the Palazzo 
Martelli. Robert notes that the purse in Medeia's right hand is due to a mistake 
of the draughtsman or of the restorer—it should be a sword—, and that the scalloped 
side of the chariot probably implies a misunderstanding of the second dead child's leg. 
The attempt to distinguish the male snake (bearded and crested) from the female is like- 
wise a suspicious trait. 

* Ja. ib. ii. 213f. pl. 64 no. 200, formerly at Rome in possession of an engineer 
named Cantoni ; now in the Berlin Museum. This sarcophagus was found in 1887 near 
the Porta S. Lorenzo. See further the monograph by L. von Urlichs Zin Medea-Sarko- 
Глас Würzburg 1888 pp. 1—22 pl. 
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Naples (fig. 180). Medeia on a car drawn by two snakes, which 
are not winged, holds the reins in her left hand and one end of a 
fluttering sail-like Azmdtion in her right. She turns her face towards 
Iason, who pursues her hotly on horseback. He is accompanied by 
a couple of followers, probably the Dioskouroi, for one of them 
wears а 24/05 and above them we see two stars. Of the children, 
one lies dead upon the ground, fallen on his face beside the fatal 
sword; the other, dead also, is with Medeia in the car; the back of 
his head and one arm being visible beside her. In front of and 
facing Medeia stands Erinys, a »imbus round her head; she holds 
a sword inone hand, a torch in the other. Lastly, on the extreme 
right Selene rides her horse: she too has her head circled with a 
nimbus, which is painted red-brown and yellow. She is present 
possibly as a goddess of magic, who might naturally be associated 
with Medeia?, but more probably to ‘furnish a variation on the 
hackneyed sun-and-moon theme, Selene on the lunar horse forming 


a pendant to Medeia on the solar car. There is every reason to 
think with L. von Urlichs? and C. Robert‘ that the above-mentioned 
sarcophagi—and this.amphora cannot be separated from them— 
present us with a scene ultimately derived from Euripides' play. 
Mr J. H. Huddilston* says with justice: ‘I know of no monuments 
of ancient art that grasp the spirit of a Greek tragedy more effectu- 
ally than the Medeia sarcophagi. The strange and secret power of 
the sorceress hovers over and pervades the whole. The dreadful 
vengeance exacted by the slighted queen is shown in the most 
graphic manner. Standing before the Berlin replica, which is the 
best preserved and most beautiful of all the sculptures, one cannot 


1 Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel p. 506 ff. no. 3221, О. Jahn in the Arch. Zeit. 1867 
xxv. 62 ff. pl. 224, 1, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 402, 2. 

2 Supra p. 245. 

3 L. von Urlichs of. cit. p. 13 ff. 

* Robert of. cit. ii. 205, cp. К. Seeliger in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2511. 

5 J. Н. Huddilston Greek Tragedy in the light of Vase Paintings London 1898 p. 19. 
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but feel that he is face to face with a marvellous illustration of the 
great tragedy. The marble all but breathes; the dragons of 
Medeia’s chariot may be heard to hiss,’ 

Euripides was not the last to compose a drama about Medeia; 
and it is in all probability a post-Euripidean play that is illustrated 
by another Apulian vase, the famous Medeia-kratér of Munich’. 
- This magnificent example of later ceramic art has for its principal 
theme a representation of the vengeance taken by Medeia on Iason, 
who in her despite contracted wedlock with king Kreon’s daughter 
(pl. xxii) In the centre of the scene rises the royal palace con- 
taining a throne surmounted by two eagles and a pair of circular 
shields slung from the roof. The king’s daughter Kreonteia? 
(Kreontefa) has just received from Medeia the fatal gift of а 
poisoned crown*. The casket in which it came stands open on the 
ground before her. But the poison is potent and is already doing 
its deadly work. The princess falls in her agony across the throne. 
Her father ([Are]on), dazed with grief, drops his eagle-tipped 
sceptre, and with one hand clutches at his grey locks, while he 
supports her prostratc form with the other. From right and left 
two figures hasten to the rescue. Kreon’s son (//7ppdies)® is first to 
arrive and vainly attempts to pluck the crown from his sister’s head. 
The queen too (Meröpe)® hurriedly approaches with gestures of grief 
and alarm. Behind her are an old pazdagogdés and a young hand- 
maid; the former cautiously advancing, the latter disposed to pull 
him back. Behind Hippotes is an elderly veiled woman, evidently 
the princess’s nurse, who hastens to escape from the horrible sight. 


! C. Robert Bild und Lied Berlin 1881 p. 37 ff. and J. Н. Huddilston of. cit. p. 145 ff. 
hold that this vase was intended to illustrate the Afedeia of Euripides, and that the points 
in which its design differs from the subject as conceived by Euripides are to be regarded 
as natural and legitimate additions or subtractions on the part of the painter. A. Furt- 
wangler in his Gr. Vasenmalerei ii. 164 ff. refutes their view and concludes that the vase 
echoes the work of some unknown poet. 

Jahn Vasensamml. München p. збо ff. no. 810, Furtwängler—Reichhold of. cit. ii. 
161—166 pl. go (which supersedes all previous reproductions). The vase was found in a 
tomb near Canosa, Sept. 16, 1813. 

* Kpeovrela is her name, not an abbreviation of Kpeovrela (mais), nor of Kpedvreca 
(avdxropa), nor yet the title of a drama comparable with Olderédea, Opéorera, etc. Other 
sources name her TAavxy (Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1676 no. 4) ог Kpeovea (zb. ii. 1426 f. 
no. 3). In Euripides she is nameless. 

4 Hyg. fad. 25 coronam ex venenis fecit auream eamque muneri filios suos iussit 
novercae dare. 

5 The name Hippotes is attested by Diod. 4. 55, schol. Eur. Med. 20, Hyg. fab. 27, 
though none of these authors describes him as playing the part here assigned to him. 

© The painter of this vase is our sole authority for Merope as the mother of Iason's 
bride, though elsewhere she is mentioned as the wife of Sisyphos or as the wife of Polybos 
(Roscher Zex AZyth. ii. 2838 f.). 
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Meantime still greater horrors are in progress before the palace. 
Medeia (Medeta), wearing a Phrygian cap and an embroidered 
oriental costume, has grasped by the hair one of her two boys and 
is about to run him through with a sword, in spite of the fact that 
the little fellow has taken refuge on a square altar!.. He is making 
desperate efforts to reach his father (/désoz), who with -spear and 
sword, followed by an armed retainer, is hurrying towards him— 
but just too late to prevent the murder. Another retainer behind 
Medeia’s back safeguards the second boy, who otherwise would 
share his brother’s fate? Between Iason and Medeia is the chariot 
drawn by two monstrous snakes, which will carry her beyond reach 
of his vengeance. In it stands her charioteer, a sinister-looking 
youth with snakes in his hair and torches in his hands. His name 
Oistros shows that the artist, doubtless copying the dramatist’, con- 
ceived him as a personification of Medeia's frenzy, past, present, and 
future‘, Standing on a rocky eminence at the extreme right and 
pointing with a significant gesture to the over-turned bridal bath? 
and the whole tragic scene before him is a kingly figure draped in 
a costume resembling that of Medeia. The inscription ezdolon 
Aétou, the ‘ghost of Aetes,’ suggests that in the play Medeia's 
father, who during his lifetime had done his best to thwart her 
marriage, appeared after his death to point the moral. If so, he 
probably spoke from the ¢/eologeton, a raised platform here indicated 
by the rock. Finally, in the background by way of contrast with 
all the human action and passion we get the tranquil forms of the 
gods—Herakles and Athena on one side, the Dioskouroi on the 
other. Their domain is bounded by a pair of Corinthian columns 
supporting votive tripods, perhaps a hint that the whole painting 
was inspired by a successful play. 


1 J. Н. Huddilston 02. cit. p. 149 inclines to think that Medeia has lifted the boy on 
to the altar in order to slay him there. That is certainly a possible interpretation. 

2 Cp. Diod. 4. 54 mA yap évds тод ÖLaduyovros rois ddXous viods атосфдёол. 

* Poll. 4. 142 includes Оїстроѕ among а list of éxcxeva трбтшта (along with Дік, 
Odvaros, 'Epıwös, Айтта, 8р etc... See also E. Bethe Prolegomena zur Geschichte des 
Theaters im Alterthum Leipzig 1896 p. 147 ff. 

4 This figure is usually taken to represent the mad rage that drove Medeia to commit 
the desperate deed. Furtwängler of. cit. ii 165 f. prefers to regard it as the embodiment 
of Medeia’s remorse, at least of the torments that await her as a murderess of her own 
child. He holds that, whereas Euripides had allowed his Medeia to escape, exulting and 
unpunished, the later dramatist thus hinted at repentance to come. Furtwangler may 
well be right; but it must be remembered that, from a Greek point of view, the infatua- 
tion that instigates to the deed and the punishment that avenges it are one and the same. 
See ее. К. Wernicke in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 1898 s.v. Ate, * Personification der 
Unheil bringenden Verblendung, ebenso aber auch eines durch diese herbeigeführten 
Frevels und des ihm als Strafe folgenden Unheils.’ 

5 Furtwängler of. cit. ii. 163 n. 1. 
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Krater from Canosa: the vengeance of Medeia. 


rom Furtwängler-Reichhold Griechische Vasenmalerei pl, go by permission of Messrs Е. Pr n А.-С, Muni 
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; (є) Iynx. 


When the Argonauts first came to Kolchis, Aphrodite helped 
Iason to win Medeia by means of an лих or ‘wry-neck’ fastened 
to a magic wheel. Pindar describes the incident in a noteworthy 
passage: 


Kyprogeneia, queen of the quick shaft, 
Down from Olympos brought 
The wriggling wry-neck bound beyond escape— 
The mad bird—to a wheel of four-spoked shape, _ 
And then first gave it unto men and taught 
The proper craft 
‘To the son of Aison, that he might be wise 
With all the wisdom of her sorceries 
And thereby steal Medeia's shame 
Of her own parents,—yea, the very name 
Of Hellas her desire 
With Peitho's whip should spin her heart on fire} 


We are nowhere told that this Zyzx-wheel stood for the sun. But 
that it did, is—I think—a possible, even a probable, inference from 
the following facts. To begin with, the heroes had after a long 
series of adventures reached their goal—Aia, the land of the sun- 
rise’, ruled by Aietes the offspring of Helios,——and more than one 
event that befell them in this locality is susceptible of a solar 
interpretation. Again, Aphrodite is stated to have brought the 
Zynx-wheel ‘from Olympos,’ an obvious source for celestial magic‘. 
In his description of the bird on the wheel Pindar uses a peculiar, 
indeed barely logical, phrase, to which only one precise parallel 


1 Pind. Pyth. 4. zı3fl. It should be noticed that there is a certain parallelism 
between the beginning and the end of this extract. As Iason spins the magic Zyix-wheel, 
so Peitho with her whip spins the heart of Medeia (modewä 0''EAMàs abráv | év фрасі 
Karouevav | дорбо: udorıyı Ileıdoös). One form of magic wheel is said to have resembled 
a whip-top (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1139 fóufos õé ёст: rpoxlakos dv a Tpécovat in&ot rÜTTovres, 
kal oürw xrimov dToreAoücw, id. ib. 4. 144 citing Eupolis Baptae frag. 15 Meineke 
© plußowı цастіёаѕ ué, Eustath. zz Od. р: 1387, 42 ff. rpoxloxov ӧтћо? ròv kal pónfov 
cadovpevor, bv rómTovres luacı kal arpépovres Emolovv QwetaÜat kal Yov dmorekeiv, et. 
mag. p. 706, 29 fl. от: бё троҳіскоѕ, dv rümrovres lu&at kal ттрёфортє$ тоодо: wepiSoveiabac 
cal Vódor amoreXeiv): see P. C. Lévesque in Histoire et mémoires de l'institut royal de 
France, classe d' hist. et de litt. anc. Paris 1818 iii. 5 ff., who argues that the péuBos ‘avoit 
е plus souvent la forme du jouet nommé parmi nous sabo? ou toupie,” and О. Jahn in the 
Berichte sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1854 p. 237. A vase representing 
ach a top is figured by G. Fougères in Daremberg—Saglio Diet. Ant. ii. 1154 fig. 3087. 
2 See J. Escher-Bürkli in Pauly—Wissowa Zeal-Ene. i. gigf., 942 f. 

3 Prof. J. B. Bury in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1886 vii. 157 ff. argues that the tvy£ was 
riginally a moon-charm or invocation of the moon-goddess'Ió. But it is very doubtful 
hether Io was ad initio a moon-goddess (¿zra ch. i $ 6 (g) viii), and quite impossible to 
onnect her name with lvy£ (lvfw). See also the criticisms of D'Arcy W. Thompson 
A Glossary of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 73. i 
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could be quoted; and that occurs in the same poet’s previous 
description of Ixion'. But Ixion’s four-spoked wheel, as I have 
already pointed out?, probably represented the sun. It may, there- 
fore, fairly be surmised that the four-spoked Zyzx-wheel also was a 
mimic sun. We-have in fact definite evidence that on the shores 
yof the Euxine Sea the sun was conceived as a four-spoked wheel. 
"Coins of Mesembria in Thrace c. 450-350 В.С. have the name of the 
town (META or MEZLE) inscribed between the four spokes of a 
wheel, which is surrounded by rays diverging from its rim (fig. 181)*. 
This, as Dr B. V. Head observes, is the radiate wheel of the midday 


Fig. 184. Fig. 185. 


(mesembria) sun‘. Again, coins of Kalchedon in Bithynia с. 480- 
400 B.C. show a four-spoked radiate wheel (fig. 182)*, which on 
other specimens с. 400 loses its rays (fig. 183)*: this example is 


1 Cp. Pind. Pyth. 4. 214 twotxthay lvyya rerpá|kvagov (462 B.C.) with Pyth. 2. 40 
röv бё rerpá|kvagov ётраёє decudv (475? B.C.)' B. L. Gildersleeve's remark—‘ It was 
poetic justice to bind Ixion to his own iynx wheel'—is ingenious, but misleading. 

2 Supra p. 205 ff. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Thrace etc. p. 132, Hunter Cat. Coins i. 421 pl. 28, 8. 
I figure a specimen in my collection. 

4 Head Hist. num.? р. 278, following P. Gardner in the Mum. Chron. New Series 
1880. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus etc. p. 124 pl. 27, 1 (my fig. 182), 2, Waddington— 
Babelon—Reinach Monn. gr. d' Аз. Min. i. 290 pl. 45, 9—13, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. 
ii. 2. 1493 ff. pl. 181, 7—9, 10?, ІІ, Anson Num. Gr. vi. pl. 20, x114f., Head Zst. 
num? р. 511. 

6 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus etc. p. 124 pl. 27, 3 (my fig. 183), Waddington— 
Babelon—Reinach Monn. gr. d' As. Min. i. 290f. pl. 45, 14, 15?, Babelon Jonn. gr. rom. | 
ii. 2. 1495f. pl. 181, 12, 13?, Anson Mum. Gr. vi. pl. 20, 1116, Head Mist. num. 


р. 511. 
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instructive for the light that it sheds on a numerous series of 
wheel-types in the coinage of Greece and Italy!. The toothed or 
radiate wheel is found once more as a countermark on a coin of 
Populonia in Etruria (fig. 184). It is also known as a motif on 


t 


a b ; \ 


Fig. 186. 


“Dipylon’ pottery (fig. 185)°, where again it may well have denoted 
the sun. 
The magic wheel as seen on Greek vase-paintings (fig. 186)! has 


1 See Appendix D. 

2 Garrucci Mon. Г. ant. р. 55 pl. 74, 2. 

® F. Poulsen Dipylongraber und Dipylonvasen p. 117. I figure a sherd from Delos 
after F. Poulsen and C. Dugas in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1911 xxxv. 371 fig. 29. 

* (a) Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 136 ff. по. Е 279 an Apulian Zrater. (b) Zb. iv. 186 f. 
no. F 399 an Apulian /ékythos. (с) Jd. iv. 180 no. F 373 pl. 12, ı an Apulian préchoos, 
Tischbein Hamilton Vases iii pl. ı, J. Millingen Ancient Unedited Monuments London 
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likewise a jagged or more probably a pearled edge. This little 
object was strung on a double cord passing through its centre and 
was set spinning with a jerk': made of glittering bronze? and 
rotating rapidly on its axis, it would provide the magician with a 
very passable imitation of the sun (fig. 187). 


, b 
[©] 
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On this showing the magic wheel of the Grecks was the western 
analogue of the castern "praying-wheel whose essential relation to 
sun-worship has been satisfactorily established by W. Simpson’. 


1822 i pl. 10. (A |. V. Millingen Zeintures antiques et inédites de vases grecs Rome 
S13 pl. 42 an Apubhan ги 
For other varieties see rri. Mes; Cat. Гаѕех iv. 164 ff. no. F 331 Arch. Zeit. 1853 
xi. 42 f. pl 24. 1 an Apulian awvphora, zb. iv. 110 no. F 223 pl. 9, та Campanian Aydria. 
! E. Saglio in Daremberg Sagho Diet. Ant. iw. 863 f. 
“ЧЧ ОК 2 ло. 
OW. Simpson Zhe Buddhist Praying Wheel London 1896 passim. 
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It remains to ask why a wry-neck was attached to the solar 
wheel. And here we are naturally reduced to mere conjecture. 
Two main reasons suggest themselves. On the one hand, the bird 
can and does twist its head round in a most surprising fashion: 
e its names wry-neck or writhe-neck in our own country, 
thals or Wendehals in Germany, Zorcol, tourlicou, tourne téte, etc., 
nce, Zorczcollo in Italy, сари tortu in Sicily’. , This odd faculty 
ry. movement may well have. been thought to quicken..or 
ify the rotation of the (solar ‚wheel. \On the other.hand, the 
y-neck breeds in the hole of-a-tree-and, if disturbed, utters 
peculiar hissing noise calculated to make the observer believe 
t its hole is tenanted by a snake?: this reason, added to the 
obility of its neck and tongue, has earned for it the sobriquet: of 
ake-bird in Sussex, Hampshire, and Somerset, Vatterwendel in 
witzerland, Vattervogel in Germany, có de couleuvre in the depart- 
of Meuse*. . Now the solar wheel, as we have had occasion to 
"more than .once?, tends to be represented with the wings of a 
d and a couple of snakes. The wry-neck, combining as it did 
qualities of both bird and snake, was a most desirable appen- 
BC. 2 А \ 

Alexandrine wits were busied over. the task of providing the 
y-neck with a suitable myth. According to Zenodotos, Iynx 
called by some .Mintha, being a Naiad nymph whose mother 
.Peitho*. Kallimachos in his work Oz Birds made Іупх.а 
сег of Echo, who by her spells: attracted Zeus to Io and 
ed the feathery change at the hands of Hera“. Nikandros 
d how Pieros, king of Pieria, had nine daughters, who vied with 
пе nine Muses in dance and song. A contest was arranged on 


1 C. Swainson The Folk Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds London 1886 
9. 103, E. Rolland Faune populaire de la France Paris 1879 il. (Les oiseaux sauvages) 66 f. 
2 J. L. Bonhote Birds of Britain London 1907 p. 178 pl. 53, W. P. Pycraft A Book 
f Birds London 1908 p. 109 pl. 23, 6. Cp. Aristot. As. an. 2. 12. 504a 12 ff. (ù tuys) 
et. TIY yAOrrav óuolav rois Ödeow...Erı bé weprorpéper tov rpdxnAov els rovrlow той 
итой Twparos npeuodvros, kaÜáep ol oes, Plin. zat. hist. 11. 256 iynx...linguam serpen- 
ium similem in magnam longitudinem porrigit. 

3 C. Swainson and E. Rolland occ. citt. 

! Supra pp. 205 ЁЁ, 227, 228 ff., 248 f. 

5 Zenod. ap. Phot. dex. s.v. шува. Menthe or Minthe was beloved by Hades and, 
еп maltreated by Persephone or Demeter, was changed by him into the herb * mint’ 
toscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2801, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. р. 852). 

5 Kallim. тєрї öpvewv frag. 100°, 8 Schneider. af. schol. Theokr. 2. 17, schol. Pind. 
em. 4. 56, Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 310, Nikephoros Gregoras iz Synes. тєрї évurviwy p. збо 
tavius, Phot. Zex. s.v. "Ivy£, Souid. dex. s.v. “Ivyé In schol. Theokr. Zoe. cit. Н. L. 
hrens restores $apuakevew бё róv Ala <éml 'Iot, ómws àv айтр 14x05, О. Schneider 
ws ду ab тр <1ої> ,4x0p. In Phot. and Souid. locc. citt. we should probably read 
upvid67 for àre06505 (С. Bernhardy cj. ёториєобт, cp. Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 310). 
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Mount Helikon. The mortals, vanquished by the immortals, were 
transformed into birds; and the Zyrar was one of these’. 

But the earlier unsophisticated view saw in the wry-neck merely 
a bird appropriate to the solar wheel, and useful therefore as a 
fertility-charm. This explains its connexion with Dionysos, who 
bore the titles /yngtes and Jjngyz*. Finally, the fertility-charm, as 
so often happens, dwindled into a love-charm, and the Zyzx or Zynx- 
wheel was associated with the deities of soft emotion—Aphrodite 
and Eros, Himeros and Peitho*. 

If the Zyzx-wheel was indeed a representation of the sun, we 
might reasonably expect to find it in the extourage of Apollon. 
For this god, though not himself primarily or originally solar, can 
be shown to have absorbed into his cult certain features of ea 
sun-magic* In point of fact there is some ground for thinki 
that the Zyzx was admitted into the Apolline cult at Delphoi. 
That past master in magic Apollonios of Tyana, when wishing to 
prove that the Delphic god did not disdain wealth and luxury, 
remarked that at Pytho Apollon had required temple after temple, 
each greater than its predecessor, and added that ‘from one of thei 
he is said to have hung golden Zyzges which echoed the persuasive 
notes of siren voices’. This obscure passage has been brought 
into connexion with another equally obscure. Pausanias, à prog 
of the third or bronze temple at Delphoi, states: ‘I do not belie 
that the temple was a work of Hephaestus, nor the story about the 
golden songstresses which the poet Pindar mentions in speaking of 
this particular temple:— 


And from above the gable 
Sang charmers all of gold. 


Here, it seems to me, Pindar merely imitated the Sirens in Homer“ 


1 Nikandros ag. Ant. Lib. 9. : 
? Hesych. оуу * 6 Aióvvoos and 'Ióyyvi* 6 Audvvoos. М. Schmidt suggests ' Ivyrijs 
* quasi ejulator’ in both cases. 
The names xívaióos (schol. Theokr. 2. 17), каб» (schol. Plat. Gory. 494 E, Phot 
lex. 5.0. Ivy, Hesych. s.vv. tvy£, kwalõiov, Souid. s.v. "Ivy£), and eeworvyis (Souid. 52 
tvyé, schol. Theokr. 2. 17, schol. Aristeid. iii. 307 Dindorf, Tzetz. íz Lyk. 47. 310, & 
Gud. р. 285, 12, cp. p. 625, 53f., Zonar. /ех. s.v. lvy) imply that the wry-neck М 
confused with the wag-tail, but afford no proof of ‘phallic symbolism’ (D'Arcy W. 
Thompson 02. cit. p. 71). 
3 E. Saglio of. cit. iv. 864, К. Engelmann in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 772 f. 
* See the excellent discussion by Farnell Сиз of Gk. States iv. 136 ff., especial 
рр. 143, 285. 
5 Philostr. v. Apoll. 6. 11 p. 221, 32 ff. Kayser évds 82 афту каї xpucas tvyyas аук 
héyerat Letpivwv ria émexovaas (leg. ёттҳо?саѕ) wei. 
Prof. С. Murray thinks that &rexodsas might be rendered ‘ exerting a kind of Sit 
persuasion,’ but himself suggests ewıxeobcas, * shedding a kind of Siren spell.’ 
5 Paus. 10. 5. 12 trans. J. G. Frazer. The fragment of Pindar is here cited in th 
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Now Monsieur 5. Reinach in an ingenious and penetrating article 
ñas argued ‘that the early Greeks, conforming to a custom wide- 
spread throughout western Europe, sought to protect their temples 
gainst lightning by means of an eagle, the lightning-bird par 
zcellence, bound and fastened to a post in either pediment: the 
pediment in fact thence derived its name aezós, aétoma!. I would 
gest that on or in both pediments of the primitive temple at 
Delphoi was another bird bound and fastened with like intent—the 
mx on its. wheel (later replaced by a simple zyzx-wheel), which 
secured the protecting presence of the sun itself. This suggestion 
пау: be reinforced by two lines of argument. On the one hand, 
hen we come to deal with the solar disk, we shall find that the 
ediment of a sacred edifice was the favourite place for that 
ъ=. On the other hand, Apulian vases often depict a pair of 
o! r-spoked wheels hanging from the roof of a temple? or palace‘ 
r chieftain's hut”. These wheels are commonly supposed to be 
hariot wheels®. - But, although in heroic days the wheels of a 
lariot when not in use might doubtless be taken off and kept 
sparately’, we should hardly imagine that they were habitually 


lowing form: xpiceat 5’ é£ )mepérov (or bwapérov) deióov KyAjpoves. But Galen. iz 
ppocrat. de articulis 3. 23 (xviii. т. 519 Kühn) has xal 6 Піударбѕ фууу év rats Плеси 
g. Tots тайт)” xpücea 5 dtirrepa alero? Acıdov kAnööves. Hence Schneidewin proposed 
Umép alerod, Bergk étvmepd’ alero, Casaubon xyAnddves. Of recent editors C. A. M. 
ennell /rag. 30 prints Xpveraı ô’ e£ bmepQov | deor KnAnddves, W. Christ frag. 33 Xptceat 
é£Umep0' alero? | decdov KnAnddves, О. Schroeder frag. 53 xpvcea ô étumep6’ alero? | 
бо» nAnöoves. The fragment is referred to by Athen. 290 E TOv тар& Ilwöapp KnAn- 
"Uv, al Kara Tov айтд» rpórov Tals Zeipfjst Tos ákpowuévovs Emolovv EmiAavdavouevous TOY 
av 0:0. THY 1доуђу übavalverdaı. The passage from Athenaeus in turn is alluded to 
Eustath. /z Od. pp. 1689, 33 f., 1709, 58 ff. 
1S. Reinach ‘Aetos Prometheus’ in the Rev. Arch. 1907 ii. 59 ff.= Cultes, mythes et 
gions Paris 1908 iii. 68 ff., cp. J. E. Harrison ‘ Prométhée et le culte du pilier’ in the 
V. Arch. 1907 ii. 429 ff. and ‘Bird and Pillar Worship’ in the Zransactions of the Third 
rational Congress for the History of Religions Oxford 1908 ii. 159. 
* Infra p. 292 ff. = 
> The temple of Apollon at Delphoi (О. Jahn Vasendilder Hamburg 1839. p. 1 ff. pl. т, 
, Boetticher Der Omphalos des Zeus zu Delphi (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin) венн 
9 pl. 1; and perhaps Reinach A42. Vases i. 351). The temple of Hera at Thebes (?) 
ib. i. 161, 4). 
The palace of Hades (74. id. i. 258, 4=infra ch. ii $ 9 (d) ii (y), 1. 355 =supra 
00; i. 455, I). The palace of Lykourgos at Nemea (Z4. ib. i. 235). 
The hut of Achilles (4m. Journ. Arch. 1908 хіі. 406 ff. pl. 19). 
Raoul-Rochette Monumens inédits d'antiquité figuree Paris 1831 p. 210 n. 2, Preller— 
ert Gr. Myth. і. 805 n. т. In the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 176 I adopted this explana- 
myself, but took the chariot in question to be that of the sun. I was, as I now see, 
"wrong, half-right. 
ШЇ. s. 722f. "HBn 5 dud’ óxéccac Sows 8&Хє картла кікћа, | xdAxea ӧктікитиа, 
ге Atov: dudls. The chariot itself, as distinct from the wheels, was put on a stand and 
Шу covered with a cloth (77. 8. 441, ср. 0. 2. 777 f.). Before the wheels were removed 
апос might be set atilt against the front wall of the building (77. 8. 435, OZ. 4. 42). 
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hung from the ceiling of a palace, still less from that of a temple’ 
And why—we may pertinently ask—is the rest of the suppose 
chariot never shown?? A wheel can perhaps serve on occasion ¢ 
a tachygraphic sign for a chariot*. But the painters of these gr 

Apulian vases would surely sometimes have represented the vehic 


EE / у. 


OU Уе д 0: 
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as a whole had that been their meaning. It is therefore permissible 
to conclude that the wheels depending from the roof of-templ 
and palace are rather to be interpreted as(magic wheels of: 


1 Raoul-Rochette /ос. cit. adduces Paus. 2. 14. 4 той дё ' Avakrópov kaXovuévov pos T 
ӧрӧфе IléXomos äpua Mé*yovew dvaxetoOar. But J. С. Frazer translates: ‘On the roof « 
what is called the Anactorum stands a chariot which they say is the chariot of Pelop: 
And, if the ’Avdkropov at Keleai resembled that at Eleusis (cp. Paus. 2. 14. 1), this 
well be right. 

2 On an Apulian amphora from Ruvo at St. Petersburg (Stephani Vasensamml. S 
Petersburg i. 215 ff. no. 422 and inthe Compte-rendu St. Pet. 1863 p. 267 n. 4, Mon. d. 

v pl. тё, Ann. d. Inst. 1849 xxi. 240 fL, Overbeck Gall. her: Bildw.i. 472 ff. 

pl. 20, 4, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 138, 3, 139), which shows the ransoming of He 
body (Ann. d. Inst. 1866 xxxviii. 246), a chariot is apparently suspended in the 
ground along with a pair of greaves, a shield, and a 2í/os; but, though the scene 
probably laid before Achilles! hut, there is no indication of architecture. 

3 Eg. the wheel of Myrtilos, on which however see supra p. 225 n. 4, or the wh 

in the exergue of a Syracusan coin signed by Euainetos (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
рр. 166, 173, G. F. Hill Coins of Ancient Sicily London 1903 p. 63, Head fist. 
р. 175), or the wheel held by a reclining female figure named Via Traiana on coins 
Trajan (Rasche Zex. Num. x. 1116, Stevenson—Smith-— Madden Dict. Rom. C 
p- 858 fig.), or that held by a figure commemorating the Circus-games of r21 A.D. 0i 
medallion and coins of Hadrian (Gnecchi AZedagl. Rom. iii. 16 no. 56 pl. 144, 5, Rast 
op. cit. i. 648 ff. Suppl. i. 691 f., Stevenson—Smith— Madden of. cit. p. 46 f. fig.). 
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phylactic sort, in a word as Zyzges. However that may be, the 
hic Zyzx is evidenced by other works of art. A series of 
uscan funerary reliefs at Florence, Volterra, etc., represents the 
ith of Neoptolemos! A cista in the Museum at Volterra 
188)? will serve as an example. The hero, suddenly attacked 
reste5, has fled for refuge to the altar in front of the Delphic 
ple®, and, in order to put himself still more effectually under 
he protection of the god, clasps with uplifted hand a six-spoked 


Fig. 189. 


eel apparently conceived as hanging from the entablature. A 
tess on the left would wrest the sacred wheel from his grasp. 
priest on the right is horror-struck at the murder. And the 
ne is completed by the presence of a winged Fury. The wheel, 


Ё A list of these reliefs is drawn up by Raoul-Rochette of. cit. p. 209, Overbeck Gall. 
^ Bildw. p. 746 f. pl. 30, 15, P. Weizsäcker in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 176, and above 
by Körte Rilievi delle Urne Etrusche 1890 ii. pl. 53 ff. 

2 Korte of. cit. ii pl. 34, 4 

P Cp. the scene of the tragedy as depicted on an Apulian amphora in the Jatta 
ection (Ann. d. Inst. 1868 xl. 235 ff. pl. E= Baumeister Denkm. ii. 1009 fig. 1215= 
cher Lex Myth. iii. 175—176 fig. 5). 
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with which alone we are concerned has been yor bius inter- 
preted. [tis 1] submit none other than the Delphic Zr. That 
this symbol should be found so far west as Etruria need not surprise 
us. We have here again to reckon with the possibility of Celtic 
ittluenee. .\ silver disk forming part of a hoard unearthed in 1836 
at Notre Dame 1. \encon near Brissac (Maine-et-Loire) and later 
acquired by the Louvre brings the wheel—presumably the Gallic 
salar wheel! «into close relation with Apollon (fig. 189)*. 

Philostratos, who in his ZZ/e of „I pollontos spoke of the golden 
zyages that hung from the Delphic temple as ‘echoing the persuasive 
notes of siren voices. records an interesting parallel from tine san 
east. In describing the palace of the king of Babylon he mentions 
“a hall, whose ceiling was vaulted like a sky and roofed with 
sapphire, a stone of the bluest and most heavenly colour. Images 
of the gods whom they worshtp are set up above, and appear as 
golden figures emerging from the upper air. Here the king passes 
judgment; and “rages of gold are hung from the roof, four in 
number, assuring him of divine Necessity and bidding him not to 
be uplifted above mankind. These the Magians declare that they 
themselves attune. repairing to the palace, and they call them the 
voices af the gods’ We should, I think, attempt to elucidate 
Philostratos’ account in the light of a stone tablet found by the 
veteran explorer Mr Ilormuzd Rassam at Abü-Habbah, the site of 
the old Babylonian сиу Sippar (fig. 190)*. This monument, which 
is now in the British Museum, is officially described as follows: 


l Korte of. off, 1. 130 argues that the figure holding the wheel must be Myrtilos, not 
Neoptoleri sat all, because in one example (pl. 56, 8) four horses are present. But the 
horses may quite well be those of Neopiolemos or Orestes, or may even represent the 
racescourse at Delphor where Orestes according to the feigned tale (Soph. #7. 681 ff.) 
was killed by his own restive team. The pillar in the background of our illustration is 
equally indecisive : dt studs, D think. for the Delphic opmpZaós, though it might perhaps 
be explained as the goal: post of Oinomaos race. Our real and conclusive reason for 
regarding the scene чу the death of Neoptolemos, not. Myrtilos, is that the former was 
notoriously shun at the altar of Apollon (Roscher Zex. Jih. їп. 172), while the latter 
wis no less notoriously fing into the sea by Pelops (74. i. 3313 ff.). 

= /nfra р. ISS f. 

>], Kanal Krchrchs sur de culte du cyprès pyramidal Paris 1854 pp. 107, 261 ff., 
son pii os 

Ef ү. 238 tas 

? Philostr. г. ТАА 1.28 p. 29, 1. Жаухег...бкасе uev б? ó Васі? évratda, xpugal 
de йүз dmonpenarrar Tov pipor rérrapes тїр AÓpdáoreuar abro mapeyyvacaı kal TÒ wh 
тер Tos àvÜpamovs alpertau. Tatras oi payor айто{ pasiv apubrrestar фо тФутєе$ és TÀ 
Васілеа, KaNobgt дє atras беди YAWTTaS. 

e T. G. Pinches in the Zuracttons of the Society of Biblical -irchwology 1385 viii. 
64th, C.J. Ball ZAA fro the East London 1899 pp. 133—157, L. W. King Baby- 
lonian Religion and Mythology London 1899 p. 19, G. Maspero 27е Dawn of Cruilization* 


London ıgoı p. 637. 
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*Tablet sculptured with a scene representing the worship of the Sun-god in the | 

Temple of Sippar, and inscribed with a record of the restoration-of the temple 
by Wabu-pal-idinna, king of Babylonia, about B.C. 870. In the upper part of 
the tablet the Sun-god is seen seated within a shrine upon a throne, the sides 
of which are sculptured with figures of mythical beings in relief; in his right 
hand he holds a disk ‘and bar, which may be symbolic of the sun’s orbit, or 
eternity. Above his head are the three symbols of the Moon and the Sun and 
the planet Venus. The roof of the shrine is supported by a column in the form 
of a palm-trunk. Before the shrine upon an altar or table stands the disk of 
the sun, which is held in position by means of ropes tightly drawn in the hands 
of two divine beings who form part of the celestial canopy. Approaching the 
disk are three human figures ; the first of these is the high priest of the Sun-god, 
who is leading by the hand the king to do worship to the symbol of the solar 
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ty, and the last figure is either an attendant priest or a royal minister. The 
rine of the god stands upon the Celestial Ocean, and the four small disks 
on which it rests seen: to indicate the four cardinal points. The text describes 
restoration of the Temple of the Sun-god by two kings called Sömsmash- 
Sikhu (about B.C. 1050) and Z-wlbar-shakin-shum (about B.C. 1020). It then 
goes on to say that Nabü-pal-idinna, king of Babylonia, found and restored the 
ancient image of the Sun-god and the sculptures of the temple, which had been 
verthrown by the enemies of the country....He also beautified the ancient 
igure of the Sun-god with gold and lapis-lazuli....This tablet was made by 
Nabü-pal-idinna in the ninth century before Christ, but he probably copied the 
sculptured scene at the top from a relief of a very much older period!’ 


YE. A. Wallis Budge British Museum. A Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Antiquities London 1900 p. 128 f. pl. 22 no. 91,000. 


 Eauslwv Th» 'Атт‹кўу prevOepwoev. Cp. Proklos iz Plat. Cra£. p. 33, 14f. Pasquali 
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Comparing now the tablet with the words of Philostratos, we note 
that it exhibits a throne-room with a ceiling vaulted like the sky, 
from which emerge certain divine figures. It also mentions lapis- 
lazuli and gold, thereby recalling the sapphire vault and golden 
images of the Greek author. Above all, the solar disk suspended 
by cords and the emblems of sun, moon, and star seen beneath the 
ceiling are analogous to the four Zyzges said to have been hung 
from the roof. I shall venture to conclude that Philostratos was 
not talking at random, but was describing an actual chamber in the 
Babylonian palace, such as we know to have been constructed by 
various grandees from that day to this’. Golden disks representing 
the principal heavenly bodies there dangled from a mimic sky. 
That of the sun, upheld by two genii of gold, announced by its 
mobility and resonance the divine will. Indeed, all alike were 
known as ‘the voices of the gods.’ 

We have thus won our way to an explanation, which further 
clears up the only difficulty remaining with regard to the Delphic 
Zynges. They—we argued—were wheels on or in the pediments of 
the early temple at Delphoi. Now if, as Philostratos says’, these 
golden Zyzges ‘echoed the persuasive notes of siren voices’ (literally, 
‘echoed a certain persuasion of Sirens’), and if, as Pindar says}, 
‘from above the gable sang charmers all of gold, we may suppose 
that the Delphic wheels were suspended from the hands of 
siren-like figures placed upon the roof much as we see the solar 
disk suspended on the Babylonian tablet. 

That the Zyar as a bird was sacred among the ancient Baby- 
lonians and Persians has been inferred by Dr L. Hopf* and 
Prof. D’Arcy Thompson’. This inference, so far as it is based 
on the Philostratos-passage above discussed, is obviously precarious. 
Marinos, it is true, states that Proklos was familiar with Chaldean 
rites ‘and. by moving a certain Zyzx in the correct manner caused a 
rain-fall and freed Attike from a destructive drought’? But that 
this charm was strictly Chaldean, may well be doubted. And, even 
if it was, the wheel rather than the bird is probably meant’. The 


1 See К. Eisler Weltenmantel uud Himmelszelt München 1910 ii. 614 n. 1. 
2 Supra p. 258 n. s. 3 Supra p. 258 n. 6. 

* L. Hopf Thierorakel uud Orakelthiere in alter und neuer Zeit Stuttgart 1888 p. 144 
5 D'Arcy W. Thompson 4 Glossary of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 72. . 
6 Marin. v. Procl. 28 óufipovs тє éxivnoev, lvyyd Twa просфӧр–ѕ kwíjsas, Kal abxyuv 


тоодтоу 64 т: voety Euorye бокєї kal тд OtomópÜjuov броца Tov lU*y-ycv, 6 áras dvéxew №уєтой 
Tas Twy yás, and see further С. Kroll De oraculis Chaldaicis Vratislaviae 1894 pp. 39—44 

7 Yet І. Hopf Jor. cit. notes that near Radolfszell on the Bodensee wry-necks are 
called * Rain-birds’ (Regenvögele). 
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same consideration disposes of an allusion to the Zyzx in a supposi- 
titious fragment of Zoroastres!. The Rev. W. Houghton, who has 
minutely studied the birds of the Assyrian monuments and records, 
discusses no fewer than fifty-seven species; but the wry-neck is not 
nong them?. Clearly, then, we.cannot without further proof assert 
that the wry-neck was a sacred bird in Babylonia and Persia. At 
most we might maintain that the bird-like solar wheel or disk or 
ring of Assyrian and Persian art? originated in the custom of 
binding a bird, some bird, not necessarily the wry-neck, upon a 
revolving wheel to.serve as an imitative sun-charm. 


(£) Isis, Nemesis, Tyche, Fortuna. 


The Zyzx-wheels suspended at Delphoi suggest comparison with 
other temple-wheels. Aristotle in his treatise on Mechanics alludes 
to certain revolving wheels of bronze and iron as dedicated in 
Sanctuaries’. Dionysios the Thracian (c. 170-90 B.C.) wrote a book 
on the symbolism of wheels; and Clement of Alexandreia cites 
from it a passage in which mention is made of ‘the wheel that turns 
n the precincts of the gods, being derived from the Egyptians’ 
Plutarch too has a reference to these Egyptian wheels. By way of 
ixplaining Numa’s precept that men should turn round when they 
jay adoration to the gods, he remarks: ‘The turning round of the 
orshippers is said to be an imitation of the rotatory movement of 
he world. But the meaning would rather seem to be as follows. 
Since temples face the east, the worshipper has his back to the 
Sun-rise. He here changes his position and turns round towards 
he (sun-) god, completing the circle, and with it his prayer, by 
neans of both deities (z.e. by turning from the sun-god to the god 
f the temple again). Unless indeed the Egyptian wheels have a 
udden significance and this change of position in like manner 
aches us that, inasmuch as no mortal matter stands still, it is 
ht to accept with contentment whatever turns and twists God 
es our еб Still more explicit is Heron, an .Alexandrine 
nathematician of the third century B.C, who twice describes the 
heels in question. ‘In the sanctuaries of the Egyptians,’ he says, 


I Pseudo-Zoroastres frag. 54 Coty? vooduevac tvyyes marpößev уоёоут kal айта! | 
vrais üoOE-ykrowt Kiwovpmevar dore voncat. 

? W. Houghton in the Zransactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology 1885 viii. 
2— 142. 

3 Supra p. 207 ff. 
* Aristot. mech. т. 848a 24 f. 
5 Dion. Thrax af. Clem. Al. str. 5. 45. 4 p. 356, 9ff. Stählin. 
5 Plout. v. Num. 14. 
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‘by the door-posts are bronze wheels that can be made to revolve, 
so that those who enter may turn them about, because bronze is 
. believed to exercise a purificatory influence. There are sprinklers 
too so that those who enter may sprinkle themselves’ Heron 
proposes to make a wheel, which, if turned round, shall emit water 
for the sprinkling’. Again, another of his problems is the ‘con- 
struction of a treasury provided with a revolving wheel of bronze, 
termed a purifier; for this those who come into the sanctuaries are 
accustomed to turn round.’ Heron’s idea is to decorate the treasury 
with a bird, which, as often as the wheel is turned, shall turn itself 
about and whistle? The first of these passages is accompanied by 
a diagram of the wheel, or rather disk, 
which is thin, solid, and vertical. In 
the second the wheel is thin and ver- 
tical, with six spokes. 

In 1900 Prof. A. Erman drew the 
attention of Egyptologists to these 
alleged Egyptian wheels’, and with 
excellent result; for the next year 
Prof. F. W. von Bissing published a 
wheel of the sort that he had procure 
at Thebes (fig. 191)* It is a coppe 
disk revolving on an iron pin in suc 
a way as to project from a copper bo: 
once sunk in a wall or gate-post. Th 
box bears an inscription hard to 
cipher, but apparently referring to 
wheel as a 'golden ring (ex disk) 
hence the discoverer infers that the 
wheel was formerly gilded. : 

Whether these wheels were Egypt 
ian in origin or imported into Egypt 
from some foreign religious system, is 

Fig. 191. afurtherquestion. Prof. W. M. Flinders 

l Petrie surmised that Buddhist mission- 

aries in the time of Asoka must have found their way to the val 
of the Nile; and Mr W. Simpson, who has done so much for thi 


! Heron Al. pneumatica т. 32 р. 148 Schmidt. Оп the purificatory powers of bronzi 
see the Journ. Mell. Stud. 1902 xxii. 14 ff. 
. ? Jd. ib. 2. 32 p. 298 Schmidt. 

3 A. Erman ‘Kupferringe an Tempelthoren’ in the Zeitschrift fiir ägyptische Sprache 
und Altertumskunde 1900 xxxviii. 53 f. 

+ F. W. v. Bissing ‘Zu Ermans Aufsatz *Kupferringe an Tempelthoren”’ 25. 1901 
xxxix. r44f. with fig. 
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idation of ritual wheels, inclines to accept that view!. Count 
let d’Alviella suggests the following lines of transmission?: 


10th cent. “Жы 
7th cent. к=, | 
| | ae 
3rd cent. | d | 
D 
1st cent, Crete 
| ; 
| . 
Rome . | 
all | Tibet 


Japan 
| 


one of these authors call in question Plutarch’s statement that the 
s derived their temple-wheels from Egypt. J. Capart, how- 
, thinks that the current may have set the other way, the 
om being introduced into Egypt by the Greeks? Decisive 
iderations are not as yet to hand. But, whatever the precise 
€ of these Graeco-Egyptian temple-wheels may have been, it 
n hardly be doubted that they were akin to the ‘wheel of Fortune’ 
a common sight in mediaeval churches, where it was made of 
, hung up to the roof, worked with a rope, and regarded as an 
llible oracle‘. Indeed, it seems probable that the automatic 
)sy-wheel of our railway platforms is a degenerate descendant 
the same respectable stock. 
- Simpson ‘The Buddhist Praying Wheel’ іп Zhe Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
ty of Great Britain and Ireland 1898 pp. 873—875. ` 
Goblet d’Alviella ‘Un curieux probléme de transmission symbolique.—Les roues 
ues de l'ancienne Egypte’ in the Bulletins de [Académie Royale des Sciences, des 
et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique i iii Série 1898 xxvi. 439—462 mu in his Croyances, 
» Institutions Paris 1911 i. 25—40. 
2 Capart in the Zeitschrift für ägyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde 1901 
I ras f. 
Н. Gaidoz in the Rev. Arch. 1884 ii. 142 ff. Such wheels are still, or at least were 


ntly, to be found in some continental churches (W. Simpson The Buddhist Praying- 
eel London 1896 p. 229 n. 1). 
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The wheel as a cult-utensil gave rise to the wheel as a divine 
attribute. Fortune’s wheel is often mentioned in Latin literat re 
from the time of Cicero onwards’, but is comparatively seldo: 
seen on the monuments? An example or two from impe 
coin-types will serve to illustrate the conception, Thus a coin of 
Elagabalos shows Fortuna with a rudder in her right hand, 
cornu copiae in her left, seated on a throne beneath which is 
four*spoked wheel (fig. 192)* On another of Gordianus Pius the 


Fig. 194. 


throne has almost vanished and we have Fortuna Redux seated 
apparently upon a mere wheel (fig. 193). On a third of Gallienus 
her attributes have passed by a somewhat cynical transition 
Indulgentia Augusti, who stands leaning on a short column and 
holding a rod in her right hand (fig. 194)*. 


1 Cic. in Pis. 22, Tib. 1. 5. 70, Tac. dial. de or. 23, Fronto de orat. p. 157 Naber, 
Amm. Marc. 26. 8. 13, 31. І. 1, Boeth. de cons. phil. 2 pr. І, 2 pr. 2, cp. Sen. A 
71f. So Hor. od. 3. то. то ne currente retro funis eat rota, according to Acron 
Comm. Cruq. ad loc. ; but see W. Hirschfelder's note on the passage. Later referenci 
are collected by J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass ii. 866 ff., iv. 15 

2 Fortuna standing—a bronze statuette (К. Friederichs Berlins antike Bildu 
Düsseldorf 1871 ii. 424 no. 1978 cited in Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 1506). Fortuna, 
rudder in right hand and cornu copiae in left, seated over a wheel—a brown paste at B 
(Furtwängler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 87 no. 1510 pl. 16; zd. Ant. Gemmeni. pl. 27 
ii. 137). Fortuna standing with rudder and cornu copiae in her hands and a wheel at he 
feet—two gems (Montfaucon Antiquity Explained trans. D. Humphreys London 1721 i 
197 pl. 89 nos. 16, 17 after A. Gorlay. Modern work?). Cp. Fatum personified as 
female standing with left foot raised on a six-spoked wheel and body inclined in the ai 
of writing (Fata Scribunda)—a grave-relief (Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1445 after Zoe 
Bassirilievi i pl. 18). 

3 The coin-types of Fortuna are most fully listed by Rasche Zex. Num. iii. 1135 
1179, Suppl. ii. 1089—t110. І figure three specimens from the Cambridge collection 

4 Cohen Mon. emp. ron.” iv. 338 no. 147. A similar design is found on the геу 
a bronze medallion of Albinus (W. Kubitschek Ausgewählte römische Medaillons der 
lichen Miinzensammlung in Wien Wien 1909 p. 8 no. 71 pl. 5 Gnecchi Afedagl. 
ii. 73 nos. I, 2 pl. 92, 1—3). 

5 Cohen of. cit. v. 31 no. 98. Zd. id. no. 96 (the same type in gold) is well fig 
in the Sale Catalogue of М. le Vicomte de Ponton d'Amécourt Monnaies d'or ro 
et byzantines Paris 1887 p. 71 no. 481 pl. 18. Mr F. W. Lincoln has a fine speci: 
it. A very similar reverse occurs on coppers of the same emperor (Cohen z^. nos. 99, 1 

6 Cohen of. cit. v. 337 no. 331. On a bronze medallion of Gallienus Fortuna Red 
is standing with a rudder in her right hand, a cornu copiae in her left, and a wheel at ' 
feet (Gnecchi AZedagl. Rom. ii. 107 no. 8 pl. 113, 9). 
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The wheel of Nemesis, on 


the other hand, though rarely ж. 
alluded to in literature’, is 
common enough in art A FEIUIMEN 

: : MOLES 
marble relief, found in the EE ee ns 2 
Peiraieus and now іп the Louvre Y AONE ROTE ATTOAOY 
(fig. 195)*, represents the god- LAANAKOEMON. 


dess as winged and standing on 
the back of a naked man. In 
her left hand she holds a 


measuring rod; beneath her | = 
right is a large four-spoked Kt 
wheel. Beside her a bearded TN 


snake raises its head. This 
sinister figure occupies the in- 
terior of a little chapel and is 
accompanied by the following 
epigram: 


Wes 


I am—you see—the Nemesis of men, 
Well-winged, immortal, dwelling in 
the sky. 
I flit throughout the world exult- 
ingly 
And have all mortal tribes within my 


+ SSS 
ууу 


ken. | à 
Artemidoros, proud and wise — І E OXMOAEP Kok \ 
trow—, NSYAO ТЕМЕ 

Wrought me in stone and duly paid iex RAE EEA KA 
his vow. F HIE NETIEYXC VA SANE: 
` Fig. 195. 
1 Mesomedes A. Memes. 1 ff. Néveot ттєрбєтта... | ...bmo aóv rpoxóv dararov, ácrif$ | 


Xaporà nepomwv otpéperat ruxa, Nonn. Dion. 48. 375 ff. Neueow бё uerniev... | kal rpoxós 
avroxUAoros nv mapà Tocclv dvacons, | onnalvwv бт: Távras dyńvopas els méðov EAkeı | 
bYobev eiAvpowoa dixns ToujTop. Kixdy, | Saluwy mavdandreıpa, Blov orpopówoa mopelnv, 
"Amm. Marc. 14. 11. 25 f. Adrastia...quam vocabulo duplici etiam Nemesin adpellamus : 
ius quoddam sublime numinis efficacis, humanarum mentium opinione lunari circulo 
Superpositum...pinnas autem ideo illi fabulosa vetustas aptavit, ut adesse velocitate volucri 
Cunctis existimetur, et praetendere gubernaculum dedit, eique subdidit rotam, ut univer- 
sitatem regere per elementa discurrens omnia non ignoretur, Claud. de bello Getico 631 f. 
Sed dea, quae nimiis obstat Rhamnusia votis, | ingemuit flexitque rotam. 

2 О. Rossbach in Roscher Лех. Alyth. iii. 144 f., 156 ff, and in greater detail 
Н. Posnansky Nemesis und Adrasteia (Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen v. 2) 
Breslau 1890 pp. 109 ff. 

5 P. Perdrizet in the Zu. Corr. Hell, 1898 xxii. боо pl. 15, J. Delamarre in the 
Kev. Philol. N.s. 1894 xviii. 266—270. Cp. the coins of Alexandreia and the statuettes 


from Memphis(?) and Sebennytos(?) discussed by P. Perdrizet in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1912 xxxvi. 248—274 pl. 1f. 
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A limestone relief in the museum at Gizeh (fig. 196)! shows 
Nemesis in the act of flitting through the world. The sculptor 
made a clumsy attempt to combine three different modes of pro- 
gression—wings spread for flight, limbs in the attitude of running, 


and a wheel as a vehicle. Beside the goddess is her famil 
animal, the griffin, one of its forepaws likewise resting on a wheel. 


two wingless Nemeseis*. Оп the reve 
of a coin struck by Commodus (fig. 19 
we have a corresponding duplication 
attributes; the two Nemeseis are drawn 
a pair of griffins in a two-wheeled car. T 
wheel has become a chariot. The sa 


Nemesis holding her robe with her r 
hand and an apple-branch in her left is standing in a car drawr 
by a large snake. The transformation of the wheel into a chario 


1 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1898 xxii. 601 pl. 16, т. 

2 Н. Posnansky of. cit. p. 131 ff. pl. 1. 

3 Paus. t. 33. 7, 7.5. 1 ff., 9. 35. 6, A. Boeckh on Corp. inscr. Gr. ii nos. 2663, 
3163, 3193, Н. Posnansky of. cit. pp. 61—67, О. Rossbach in Roscher Лех. 
iii. 121 f. 

4 Н. Posnansky of. cit. p. 136 pl. 1, 2. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems p. 138 no. 1141, Н. Posnansky of. ci. p. 166 pl. T 
Posnansky would here recognize ‘eine Verschmelzung der Nemesis mit Hygieia.’ 
is hardly necessary. Nemesis had a bearded snake on the Peiraieus relief (sura p. * 
and Zeus, according to one version, wooed her in the form of a snake (schol. Clem. A 
Protr. 2. 37. 2 p. 308, 13 Stählin cited infra p. 279 n. 4). 
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even led to the total disappearance of the former. On a small 
»rase at Berlin the goddess with a wreath or branch in her left 
nd and a measuring-rod in her right is drawn 
a couple of snakes in a car, the wheels of which 
e not visible at all". 

Isis too was occasionally represented with a 
heel? A billon statuette found in France and 
erly in the Charvet collection? shows the 
dess fairly laden with attributes. On her 
s are the busts of Sun and Moon. In her left 
she holds a twofold cornu copiae; in her right 
rudder, corn-ears, fruit, and a purse. Round her right arm coils 
| snake; and at her feet is a wheel with projecting hub. Again, 
n an engraved cornelian‘ she is recognisable by her characteristic 
ead-dress. A snake in her right hand is feeding out of a phidle in 
er left; and at her feet, as before, is the wheel. | 

It is supposed that Isis borrowed her wheel from Nemesis’, and 
nat Nemesis in turn borrowed it from Fortuna®. These borrowings 
‘ould be facilitated by the general resemblance subsisting between 
ie deities in question. 

Fortuna is commonly regarded as the goddess of luck or 
estiny’, and such she undoubtedly became. But that this was her 
riginal character can be maintained only by those who are pre- 
ared to leave many features of her cult unexplained. Mr Warde 
owler in his admirable book on The Roman Festivals hinted that 
ortuna might be ranked among ‘deities of the earth, or vege- 
tion, or generation’, being ‘perhaps not only a prophetess as 
gards the children, but also of the good luck of the mother in 


Fig. 198. 


1 Furtwängler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 115 no. 2451 pl. 22, О. Rossbach in 
scher Lex. A/yth. iii. 164. Furtwängler, however, regarded this gem as figuring Nike 
h wreath and staff standing behind a round altar on the forepart of a ship (?). 

2 Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1551, ii. 544, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1040 n. 6. 

Catalogue de la vente Charvet Paris 1883 p. 171f. no. 1831, Reinach Rép. Stat. ii, 
3 no. 7, Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1551, ii. 546. 

3 A. L. Millin Galerie Mythologique Paris 1811 і. 88 no. 350 pl. 79. The bibliography 
this gem is given by W. Drexler in the Zeitschr. f. Num. 1887 xiv. 127 f. 

5 For*le:s Néueots see Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 544 f., iii. 140f., Н. Posnansky of. cit. 
| 57, 123, 167. We have also to reckon with an "Ioıs Tixy, Zsis Tyche or Jsityche 
er Lex. Myth. і. 1530 ff., 1349 ff., ii. 545 Ё). Cp. P. Perdrizet in the Bull. Corr. 
Z 1912 xxxvi. 256 ff. 

> For Néweots in relation to Тоҳо or Fortuna see Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 135 Ё, Н. 
Snansky of. cit. pp. 38 n. т, 52 ff., 166. 

Ё Preller— Jordan Am. Myth? ii. 179 f., К. Peter in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1503 ff., 
sowa Kel. Kult. Rim. p. 206 ff. 

| W. Warde Fowler The Roman Festivals London 1899 p. 67, cp. The Religious 
erience of the Roman People London 1911 pp. 235, 245.n. 30. 
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childbirth’. This suggestion was published in 1899; and in 190 
Prof. J. B. Carter considered the problem of Fortuna’s origin “ш 
solved as yet?’ Nevertheless in 1905 I felt justified in urging th 
she was at the first no mere personification of luck, but rather 
great goddess of fertility’, And that is still my conviction, base 
ona variety of accepted facts—the derivation of her name from the 
root of ferre, ‘to beart; the agricultural and horticultural charac 
of her reduplicated self Fors Fortuna’, her own intimate associa 
with the Mater Matuta’, her worship by women under the tit] 
Virgo or Virginalis, Muliebris®, Virilis?, Mammosa™, by man i 
Barbata™, her cult at Praeneste as Primigenia", at Коте аѕ Vzscata 
her tutelage of latrines™, her attributes the cornu copiae”, the modi 
or grain-measure™, and the ears of wheat". The transition | 
meaning from fertility to luck, and from luck to destiny, is not hat 
to follow. 

Nemesis is Bosius conceived as an embodiment of divi: 
indignation or vengeance, her name being explained as the verb 
substantive from emo, ‘I impute!* Н. Usener regarded her: 


1 W. Warde Fowler The Roman Festivals p. 167, cp. The Religious Experience of 1 
Roman People pp. 297, 310 n. 15. 
2 J. B. Carter ‘The Cognomina of the Goddess “ Fortuna"! in the Transactions а 
Proceedings of the American Philological Association 1900 xxxi. 60. 

3 Folk-Lore 1905 xvi. 285 n. 4. 

4 Walde Lat. etym. Worterb. p. 239 s.vv. ‘fors, ‘fortiina,’ etc. 

5 Wissowa of. cit. p. 206 f. 

6 Jd. ib. p. 207. 

7 Roscher Lex. Myth. 1. 1519. x 

8 Ib. 1519 f., W. Otto in Philologus 1905 lxiv. 193 ff. 

? Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1518 f. 

10 75. 1520. J. B. Carter of. cit. p. 62 n. 1 suggests that this epithet ‘was proba 
merely the popular name for a statue with many breasts, very likely a statue of 
Ephesian Diana. But?? 

п Roscher Lex. Myth.i. 1319. J. B. Carter of. cit. p. 66: ‘Whether the cogno 
arose out of a popular epithet applied to a bearded statue. of an effeminate god or} 
(possibly Dionysius [sic] or Sardanapalus), which, by a mistake in the gender, was cz 
* Fortuna with a beard, we cannot decide, Again?? 

12 Roscher Lex: Myth. i. 1541 ff., cp. 1516 f., J. B. Carter of. cit. p. 66 ff., Class. À 
1903 xvii. 420f., 1904 xviii. 362, Folk-Lore 1905 xvi. 280 f., 296 f. 

13 Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1515, Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 421, Folk-Lore 1905 xvi. 28 

м Clem. Al. protr. 4. 51. 1 p. 39, 15 ff. Stählin. D. Vaglieri has recently foun 
the barracks of the vigiles at Ostia a well-preserved latrine with two dedicatio: 
Fortuna Sancta (T. Ashby in Zhe Years Work in Class. Stud. 1911 p. 11): see 4 
Scavi 1911 p.209 ff. 

15 Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1503 ff. 

16 75. 1306. 

17 7b. 1506. à f 

18 Н. Posnansky of. cit. p. rff, O. Rossbach in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. ı 
Wissowa Rel. Kult. Röm. p. 315f. 
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the personification of distributive rather than retributive fate, 
connecting the name with мето, ‘I assign!’ In so doing he revived 
n etymology already current in Graeco-Roman times?. There are, 
rever, grave objections to any such abstract interpretation. The 
ult of abstractions was comparatively late. The cult of Nemesis 
comparatively early. Thus at Rhamnous it was flourishing in 
fifth century B.C.5, and at Smyrna in the sixth’. Moreover, the 
utes of the goddess at Rhamnous and her twin statues at 
nyrna do not suggest a transparent personification of the sort 
juired by these hypotheses. There is more to be said for 
). Gruppe’s view that Nemesis was an earth-goddess, essentially 
wroth’ (nemesizomai) with those who annually oppressed her, but 
illing at the same time to give them oracles’, Nevertheless this 
planation too has its weak spot. We must not derive Nemesis 
rom nemestsomai, but nemestzomai from némesis.. Thus Nemesis 
ill not mean ‘wroth,’ but ‘wrath’ In short, we are once more 
volved in the difficulty of supposing that Nemesis was a personi- 
cation. 

In seeking an escape from this Zzmpasse we should, I think, start 
om the analogy of Lachesis. As Ldchesis was a goddess of the 
t (lachein, ‘to get by lot, /achos, оі), so Nemesis was a goddess 
[the greenwood (zo, ‘I pasture, zézos, ‘glade’)—a patroness of 
шпа! and vegetable life. As such she would correspond with 
emetona, a Diana-like deity of the Celts (Celtic wemeton, ‘sacred 
90d’)®. Indeed, she would be the Greek counterpart of the Italian 
iana JVemorensis (Nemus, ‘the Glade’). This is no merely specu- 
ive philological equation, but a fact borne out by a comparison 
[cult with cult. Diana Nemorensis as a woodland goddess had 


ЕН. Usener Gétternamen Bonn 1896 p. 371. 

? Aristot. de mundo 7. 401b 12 f. Néueaw 52 ётё тїз ékáorq diaveurjoews, Cornut. theol. 
р. I3, 17 f. Lang Négeous 6¢ то тїз veyijoews rpoonydpevrat—édiaipet yàp TÒ émigáAXoy 
3 Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 124 ff. 

t Jb. ni. 121 ff. 

! Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 45 n. 8, 1086 n. 2, cp. 45 n. 9. 

© On Nemetona see M. Ihm in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 166 f., A. Holder Alt-celtischer 
achschatz Leipzig 1904 ii. 713. She is compared with Diana by A. Bacmeister 
sche Briefe ed. O. Keller Strassburg 1874 p. 47. 

The word nemeton appears in place-names such as Augustonemetum, Apvvéperov, 
onemetum, etc. See Holder op. cif. її. 7 12, who cites also from the Cartulaire de 
berlé a. 1031 silva quae vocatur Nemet. Hence the Old Irish метей, ‘sacred grove, 
шагу, the Old Frankish 2220207, ‘sacred place in the wood,’ and other related words 
der i cil., L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. a iv. 275 f., Prellwitz Atym. Wörterb. d. 
5 рк. р. 309, Walde Lat. etym. Wörterb. р. 409 f., M. Schönfeld Wörterbuch der 
"nanischen Personen- und Völkernamen Heidelberg I9II p. 171 s.vv. * Nemetes,’ 
metiales’). 
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beth beasts and trees in her charge, On the one hand, many 
bronze statuettes from her precinct at Nemi represent her as a 
huntress! and two bronze figures of hinds were found at the 
entrance of her temples. On the other hand, Grattius in his poem 
on hunting desertbes as follows the huntsman's festival: ‘In the 
glades beneath the sky we fashion cross-road altars: we set up split 
torches at Diana's woodland rite; the puppies are wreathed with 
their wonted adornment; and in the midmost part of the glade 
men lav their very weapons upon flowers, weapons that are idle 
during these rites and the festal time of peace. Then comes the 
cask: the cakes that smoke on their green tray are brought forward, 
the kid with horns just budding from his gentle brow, and the 
apples still hanging on their boughs, after the manner of the lustral 
rite, whereby our whole company purifies itself for the goddess and 
praises her for the year's capture’ It is a legitimate miercmece 
from this passage that apple-branches 
played an important part in the ritual of 
Diana .Vemorensis’, A. Furtwängler has 
acutely recognised the goddess on a whole 
series of Italian gems and pastes The 
specimen here figured exhibits her asta 
draped female standing by a wreathed altar 
with a stag at her side; she holds an apple- 
branch in her right hand, a bowl of apples 
in her left (fiv. 199). Furtwängler ase 
first disposed to identify the goddess on 
this and other examples of the type with 
Nemesis—an identification justified in one 
case at least, where she is lifting her hand 
towards her chin in the regular Nemesis- 
attitude (fig. 200)’. This raises the question whether we have here 
Nemesis contaminated with Diana .Vemorensis, or whether Nemesis 
in her own right could have apple-branch and stag. Pausanias 


Kir. 190. 


! G, 11. Walls Дола Catalogue of Classical Antiquities from the site of the 
Temple of Diana, Nemi, /taly Nottingham 1893 p. 34 f. nos. 614, 616—632. 

S tib quite qs Sa one let 3 Gratt. cyzeg. 483 ff. 

3 p have discussed the matter further in Zo/£- Lore 1906 xvii. 445 f. Note that a votive 
offering in the form of an apple made of terra cotta was found by tord Savile in Diana’s 
precinct at Nomi (6. EE, Wallis op. ez. p. та no. 69). 

5 Furtwangler „Drei. (remmen d. pls. 20, 06 ; 22, 18, 26, 30, 32, 11. 101, 108f., Hil. 231, 
id. Geschnitt. Steine Beritn p. 37 no. 319 pl 7, р. sg f nos. 826—861 pl. 11. 

5 Furtwängler alst. (emn d pl. 22, 18, 1. 108, Zar Gesehnitt, Steine Berlin p. 37 
no. 379 pl. 7. The gem is a cornelian scarab of the later elongated shape. 

T Furtwangler Geschnzitt. Steine Berlin p. 9f. no. 858 pl. ı1. This is a green paste 
banded with blue and white. 
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ount of Nemesis at Rhamnous enables us to decide in favour 
f the latter alternative: ‘On the head of 
the goddess is a crown decorated with stags 
d small figures of Victory; in her left hand 
> carries ап apple-branch, and in her right 
& bowl, on which are wrought Aithiopes 
xxiii, 1)” Thus Nemesis at Rhamnous 
l the same insignia as Diana at Nemi, to 
vit, an apple-branch? and stags; and pre- 
bly for the same reason, because the 
areek, like the Italian, goddess was a wood- 
and? power controlling both vegetable and eo. 
inimal life. After this we are not surprised 

о find that Nemesis was in Roman times identified with Artemis 
or Diana‘ Of their identification we have .both literary and 
aonumental evidence. A metrical inscription found in 1607 on 
the Appian Road and commemorating the munificence of Herodes 
Attikos invokes Nemesis in the following hexameter line; 

Thou too that watchest the works of men, 


Rhamnusian Ofiss. 

Düpis, as Dr Farnell remarks’, ‘was an ancient and half-forgotten 
ame of Artemis...resuscitated by later poetry’ and interpreted 
y the Greeks as the ‘ Watcher’ (optzesthat), The cult-image at 
hamnous is described by Pomponius Mela as ‘Pheidias 
Vemesis” and by Julius Solinus as ‘ Pheidias’ statue of гапа?! 
djoining the amphitheatre at Aquincum (Alt-Ofen) in Lower 
innonia was a chapel to Nemesis. Here a dedication ‘To the 


eas 1. 33.3. Pl. xxiii, risa restoration of the st 
е head (1*and 1°, Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture i, 
fra p. 281. See further О. Rossbach in Rosec 
* Nemesis lifting her drapery in one hand 
curs on Graeco-Roman gems (Brit. Mus. 


atue based on the extant fragment of 
264 f. no, 460) and on the coin described 
her Lex. Afyth. iii. 147—155 with fig. 2. 
and holding an apple-branch in the other 
Cat. Gems p. 138 nos. II40—1142, H. 
ky op. cit. p. 161 f., 166 pl. 1 figs. 23, 24, 27, 40). Quasi-autonomous bronze 
of Smyrna show a somewhat similar figure lifting her drapery in one hand and 
ding a filleted branch in the other : she is recognized as Nemesis by Н. Posnansky o. 


Р. 133 pl. 1 fig. 21, but is called Demeter () by B. V. Head Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Ма p. 249 pl. 26, 6. 


F. M. Cornford points out to me ( 
| Cp. 215f., Nemesis was of the same fam 
f Diana was often paired with Silvanus ( 
further A. v. Premerstein in Philologus 
AU 02. cit. no. 3747 ® b). 

See A. v. Premerstein doc. cit. 
| Inscr. Gr. Sic. It. no. 1 389 ii 
bv ópágs, ‘Payrovords Oti. 
„Mel. 2. 3. 46 Rhamnus parva, inlustris tamen, 
Nemesis. 


May 10, 1911) that, according to Hes. o. d. 
ily as the apple-guarding Hesperides. 

e.g. Dessau Znser. Lat. sel. nos. 3266—3268: 
1894 liii. 409). So on occasion was N emesis 


р. 407 ff., who has collected most of the relevant facts. 
2=Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. т. 263. 2 ў т’ ёті Epya 
$ Farnell Cults of СЁ. States ii. 488. 
quod in ea fanum est Amphiarai et 


Solin. 7. 26 Ramne quoque, in qua Amphiarai fanum et Phidiacae signum Dianae. 


16-29 
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goddess ‘Diana Nemesis Augusta’ came to light, dated in the 
year 259 A.D! Similarly at Carnuntum (Petronell) in Upper 
Pannonia the amphitheatre had attached to it a sanctuary of 
Nemesis, the excavation of which in modern times has led to 
some remarkable finds” In the apse of the building, on an 
inscribed base, stood the statue of Nemesis herself (fig. 203)*. 
The goddess conforms to the late Roman type of Artemis or 
Diana. She is dressed in a short chztén, which leaves the right 
breast bare, and an outer garment worn like a girdle round the 
upper part of her figure and falling over her left arm. On her head 
is a crescent moon with a small disk above it. On her feet are 
high hunting-boots. She has a winged griffin on one side, a 
wheel on the other. Her right hand holds both a rudder and a 
whip; her left hand, a sheathed sword*. Close to her and sheltered 
by the same apse stood a second statue, that of Commodus, on a 
base which was inscribed in the year 184 A.D. but was subse- 
quently, owing to the official condemnation of the emperor's 
memory, turned with its face to the wall The statue seems to 
have represented Commodus as Iupiter with an eagle at his feet’. 
If he was king, Nemesis was queen; for a neighbouring altar 
erected in 199 A.D, was inscribed as ‘Sacred to Nemesis the 

1 Corp. inscr. Lat. iii Suppl. no. 10440 Dessau Zzser. Lat. sel. no. 3742. 

? Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1897 xx. 205 ff. (C. Tragau), 228 ff. (J. Zingerle), 236 ff. (E. 
Bormann). 3 Jb. p. 210 fig..19. 

4 The nearest parallel to this statue with its complex symbolism is a relief dedicated 
to Nemesis Regina found at Andautonia in Upper Pannonia and now in the Agram 
Museum (20. p. 229f. fig. 35a). Cp. also a sarcophagus from Teurnia in Noricum 
(Philologus 1894 liii. 408). 

5 Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1897 xx. 211, 237 ff., 243f. Coins of Commodus show not only 
IVPPITER CONSERVATOR protecting the emperor (fig. 201), but also the emperor himself 


Fig. 201. Fig. 202. 


as Jupiter standing with thunderbolt in right hand, spear in left, and eagle at his feet 
(fig. 202) inscribed Iovi IVVENI etc. (Rasche Zex. Num. iv. 885f., cp. Gnecchi JMedag/. 
Rom. ii. 56 no. 43 pl. 81, 3), or advancing with thunderbolt in right hand and spear in 
left, surrounded by seven stars (Rasche 25. iv. 878 f. IOVI DEFENSorZ etc.), or seated with 
branch in right hand, spear in left, or again with fa¢era in right hand and eagle at his 
feet (id. zb. iv. 882 f. IOVI EXSVP or EXSVPER etc. See Dion Cass. 18. 15, Lamprid. 
v. Commod. 11. 8). 


| 
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Queen and Diana’ It thus appears that at Carnuntum the 
consort of this Diana-like Nemesis was a human Jupiter—a fact 
to be borne in mind when we are comparing the cult of Nemesis 
with that of Diana Nemorensis. It may be objected that the cult 
of Nemesis at Carnuntum was late, that emperor-worship was 
ubiquitous, and that therefore the combination of the former with 
the latter was accidental and of no special significance. But the 
same combination occurs elsewhere and has 
antecedents that deserve investigation. A 
copper coin of Akmoneia in Phrygia (fig. 204)? 
shows the emperor Septimius Severus gallop- 
ing towards a mountain. He holds a whip 
in his right hand, and before him flies an 
eagle apparently grasping a thunderbolt. On 
the mountain are two female figures in the 
attitude of Nemesis; at its base is a re- 
cumbent youth, naked to the waist, who is 
probably meant for the local river-god. The interpretation of this 
scene is difficult and in some points doubtful; but at least it is 
clear that the emperor, regarded as Zeus, was at Akmoneia brought 
into connexion with the Nemeseis. Confirmation is afforded by 
a somewhat analogous coin-type of Smyrna. Pausanias @ propos 
of the Smyrnaeans writes*: ‘The present city was founded by 
Alexander, son of Philip, in consequence of a vision which he had 
inadream. They say he had been hunting on Mount Pagus, and 
when the chase was over he came to a sanctuary of the Nemeses, 
and there he lighted on a spring and a plane-tree before the 
sanctuary, the tree overhanging the water. As he slept under the 
plane-tree the Nemeses, they say, appeared to him, and bade him 
found a city there and transfer to it the Smyrnaeans from the old . 
town. So the Smyrnaeans sent envoys to Clarus to inquire about 
the matter, and the god answered them :— 


Fig. 204. 


Thrice blest, yea four times, shall they be 
Who shall inhabit Pagus beyond the sacred Meles. 


So they willingly removed, and they now believe in two Nemeses 
instead of one.’ Copper coins of Smyrna struck by Marcus 
Aurelius‘ and Philippus Senior (fig. 205)? represent this vision of 


1 Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1897 xx. 241 f. Nemesi Reg(inae) et Dean(a)e sa(crum) etc. 

2 Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. р. 391 f. no. 50 pl. С, 24 (Vienna). Cp. similar coins, 
but without the eagle, struck under Volusianus (Imhoof-Blumer of. cit. p. 392 no. si 
pl. G, 25, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia p. 21 pl. 4, 6). 

3 Paus. 7. 5. 1 ff. trans. J. С. Frazer. 4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Ionia p. 279. 

5 Jb. p. 296 pl. 29, 16, С. Macdonald Coin Types Glasgow 1905 p. 171 f. pl. 6, 14. 
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Alexander. The king, a recumbent youth naked to the waist, 
is sleeping beneath a plane-tree, at the foot of which is a ducranium. 
Beside him lie his shield, spear, and greave. 
Beyond him stand the two Nemeseis holding 
a bridle and a cubit-rule respectively, and 
making their customary gesture. The sig- 
nificance of this gesture has been much 
discussed’. I take it to have been origin- 
ally that of a bride, comparable with Hera’s 
handling of her veil? The goddess, in 
short, needed a partner; and Alexander, 
whom Apelles painted at Ephesos with a 
thunderbolt in his hand’, may have passed 
muster as her divine consort. This is of course mere surmise. But, 
if we follow the figure of Nemesis back into the past as far as we 
are able, we still find her paired with Zeus, not to say with a human 
Zeus. For the Aypria, an early epic of uncertain authorship, told 
how ‘Zeus king of the gods’ became by her the father of the 
Dioskouroi and of Helene‘. Moreover, since the Dioskouroi and 


1 С. Sittl Die Gebärden der Griechen und Römer Leipzig 1890 pp. 120, 301, Roscher 
Lex. Myth. iii. 146. 

2 Infra ch. iii. 

.* Plin. маг. hist. 35. 92, cp. Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 404 n. I. 

4 Cypria frag. 5 Kinkel ар. Clem. Al. protr. 2. 30. 5 p. 22, 22 ff. Stählin and frag. 
6 Kinkel ap. Athen. 334 B—D. According to frag. 6, Nemesis, when pursued by Zeus, 
fled across sea and land transforming herself into a fish and other animals to escape his 
embraces. Cp. Eustath. zz //. p. 1321, 38 f. Aéywv dia той movjsavros ra Kimpia бт. 
Atogxovpous Kal ‘Edévyv 3 М№шєсіѕ Érekev, ў Ouokonévg, jmolv, йтд Aids uerepopoolro. 
‚О. Rossbach in Roscher Zex. Afyth. iii. 119 thinks that the end of the story as told in the 
Cypria is preserved for us by Apollod. 3. то. 7 A&yovoı de Evioı Neuéaews "EXévqv elvai kal 
Мб. тайт» yap Thv As фєйуоџсау ouvovelay els хўра Ti poppy neraßakeiv, d6uowlevra 
de kal Ala KÜkvq cvveAOetv* тту 82 pòv ёк THs cvvovalas dmorexeiv, тоўто бё Ev rois Ngeow 
(ahoeow excerpt. Sabb., dew cj. Preller cp. Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. bibl. p. 149b 5, 
Tzetz. iz Lyk. 47. 88, óácecw cj. Bekker) eópóvra той moméva Aq коцісаута Sodva, 
Ti» бё karaÜcuévgv els Adpvara bvAdaoseı, kal xpóvo Kabyxovre yevundeisan '"EMvqv ws e£ 
avris Ovyarépa rpépew. If so, the myth was not yet localised: dAgeow (= véuecw) may 
have been suggested by Neueois, as EXeoıv by 'EAevn. Others (U. v. Wilamowitz-Möllen- 
dorf in Hermes 1883 xviii. 262 n. 1, R. Kekulé Festschrift zur Feier des fünfzigjährigen 
Bestehens des archäolog. Instituts zu Rom Bonn 1879 p. 9, Н. Posnansky of. cit. p. 17) 
suppose that the final scene of the Cypria was laid at Rhamnous. 

The love of Zeus for Nemesis is variously told. Almost all accounts agree that Zeus 
took the form of a swan (Clem. Rom. howz. 5. 13 (ii. 184 Migne), however, has Neuéoes 
т) Tod Beorlov, TH kal Ajdg vomobeloy, kÜkvos 7 xtv "yevüjevos K.r.A. —znfra ch. i § 8 (d) 
and schol. Clem. Al. 270/7. 2. 37. 2 p. 308, 13 Stählin says дрікои` eml Néueow = supra 
p- 270 n. 5). Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 8 adds that Zeus as a swan was fleeing from Aphrodite 
as an eagle. Nemesis was secured in the form of a goose (Apollod. 3. 10. 7, Tzetz. zz 
Lyk. 4/. 88) or of a woman (Isokrat. то Helene 59, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 8). 

A red-figured rater from Gnathia, now at Bonn (fig. 206), shows the egg deposited 
on an altar in the precinct of a pillar-Zeus (supra p. 40 n. 1), where Leda—originally a 
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Helene are elsewhere termed the children of Tyndareos!, it seems 
reasonable to conjecture that the original consort of Nemesis was 
a king who bore the part of Zeus. Be that as it may, Nemesis 
was already associated with Zeus in epic times” The myth was 
localised at Rhamnous by the comedian Kratinos in his Memesis?; 
and it is a curious coincidence, if no more, that the same poet in 


Fig. 206. 


the same play spoke of -Perikles as a human Zeus“ The fact that 
this myth first emerges in the Kypria recalls a famous statér of 


doublet of Nemesis—discovers it with a gesture of surprise. To the right stand the 
Dioskouroi, brothers of the unborn Helene ; to the left, Tyndareos, reputed father of all 
three. See further R. Kekulé Ueber ein griechisches Vasengemälde im akademischen 
Kunstmuseum zu Bonn Bonn 1879 pp. 1—26 with figs. and pl. 

1 Roscher Лех. Myth. i. 1158 ff. 

? Were Zeus Neneros and Neuéa (infra ch. i § 6 (g) viii) originally an analogous pair 
of woodland deities? 

3 Kratinos aß. pseudo-Eratosth. «2/257. 25 and schol. Caes. Germ. Aratea p. 405, 9 ff. 
Eyssenhardt, cp. schol. Kallim. 4. Artem. 232: see A. Meineke Frag. com. Gr. ii. 81, 
Н. Posnansky of. cit. p. 16 ff. 

4 Kratinos Nemesis frag. 10 ap. Рош. v. Per. 3 uóN, © Led £évie kal paxdpre (2.7. 
xdpte, Meineke cj. кара, Sintenis cj. Kapate: Append. B). 
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Kypros (pl. xxiii, 2)!, which has Zeus enthroned as its obverse, 
Nemesis standing as its reverse type. In the former J. P. Six 
detected a modification of the masterpiece at Olympia; in the 
latter, a copy of the cult-statue at Rhamnous. The god has a 
phidle (?) in his right hand, a sceptre in his left. The goddess is 
wearing a head-dress, which may no doubt be a mere wreath but 
is possibly? the Rhamnusian crown of stags and small Victories. 
The 0а on her right shoulder is decorated with the head of a 
griffin, her favourite animal. In her lowered left hand she holds 
the apple-branch?; in her extended right, a phidle with a thymia- 
Zerion beneath it: 

The final proof that Nemesis was near akin to Diana Memorensis 
may be found in a consideration of the term Nemesiaci. Com- 
modianus, a Christian poet of the fifth* century, describes the 
devotees of Diana as Nemesiaci® or ‘followers of Nemesis'—a 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Cyprus pp. Ixxiv f. 43 pl. 8, 7, J. P. Six ‘Aphrodité- 
Nemesis’ in the Vum. Chron. Third Series 1882 ii. 89—102 pl. 5 (enlarged photograph), 
id. in the Rev. Num. iii Série 1883 i. 287 ff. no. 24 pl. 6, 13, 22. in the Zeitschr. f. Num. 
1887 xiv. 144 n. 1, ZZ. in the Num. Chron. Third Series 1888 viii. 130, P. Gardner Zyges 
of Gk. Coins p. 170 pl. 10, 27, Head Hist. num. p. 741. Besides the specimen in the 
British Museum, there is said to be one in the collection of the late W. H. Waddington 
at Paris (J. P. Six in Mum. Chron. Third Series 1883 i. 288). The legend on the reverse 
was read by J. P. Six (Zeitschr. f. Num. 1886 xiv. 144 and Num. Chron. Third Series 
1888 viii. 130) Васл /оѕ Tipoxdpfos. С. F.. Hill (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Cyprus 
p- Ixxivf.) prefers Ti * uo * xa * py: fo’ тє (cp. Baotdijfos etc.) and dates the coin c. 385 B.C. 
(zb. p. 43 Paphos no. 45). 

2 G. F. Hill 2d. p. Ixxv. 

3 G. F. Hill 20. p. 43 ‘a branch (of apple)” J. Р. Six in the Num. Chron. Third 
Series 1882 ii. go n. 3 says: ‘Sur le statere les feuilles et les fleurs font penser à ceux du 
grenadier. For u5Xor =‘ pomegranate’ see ги/ға ch. ii $ 9 (h) ii (А). 

* See the Class. Quart. 1911 v. 268. 
5 Commod. instructiones 1. 19 an acrostic NEMESIACIS VANIS— 


Non ignominium est uirum seduci prudentem 
Et colere tale(a)m aut Dianam dicere lignum? 
Mane ebrio, crudo, perituro creditis uno, 

Ex arte qui fincte loquitur quod illi uidetur ; 

S euere (diuinum) dum agit, sibi uiscera pascit. 
Incopriat ciues unus detestabilis omnes 

A dplicuitque sibi similis collegio facto, 

Cum quibus historiam fingit, ut deum adornet. 
Ipse sibi nescit diuinare, ceteris audet. 

S uccollat, quando libet, eum, et quando, deponit ; 
V ertitur a se(se) rotans cum ligno bifurci, 

Ac si putes illum adflatum numine ligni. 

N on deos uos colitis, quos isti false prophetant : 
Ipsos sacerdotes colitis in uano timentes. 

Sed si corde uiges, fuge iam sacraria mortis. 


| print the poem as it stands in the latest edition, that of B. Dombart (Corpus scriptorum 


> 
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metathesis of names intelligible on the assumption that the Diana 
In question was Diana ‚Verzorensis. That assumption is borne 
ОШОБУ tie ее ol the pocm: 


Is it not mfamous that a prudent man 

Should be seduced to worship a cut branch! 
iden ee Е tina ae D GL LS 

One drunk at dawn, Ше, and doomed to die®, 
Who speaks just what he thinks with feigned art 
And, whilst he plays the god? full solemnly, 

Feeds his own entrails’. Thus abominable, 

Hle fouls his fellow-citizens wholesale, 

Gathers a brotherhood akin to himself 

And with them feigns a tale to adorn the god. 

lle knows not how his own fate to foretell", 

Vet dares to do the hke for other folk, 

Sioulders the god at times, at times just drops him. 
He turns himself about revolving: still 

With a two-pronged stick, till you might think he were 
Inspired by the godhead of the same‘. 


e лаг отит Latinorum xy) Vindobonae 1887 p. 24f The chief variants are men- 
tioned in the following notes. 

1 The manuscript. reading in the first line is grum C. А. edd. antt., zeiriem D. A 
mar... and in the second line saem €. B. A. edd. апи. Two brilliant emendations have 
been proposed. E. Ludwig in the Teubner text (1878) adopts his own cj. Non igno- 
minium est Virbium seduet prudentem ! et colere talem aut Dianam dicere lignum? and 
comments (p. лм: hoe t nomen proprium desiderari ex uerbis hisce * colere talem aut 
Dianam dicere Пиша" adparet: neque uero. deae nemoris numen quodlibet coniungi 
potest, sel solus deus nemoris ac uenationis Dianae similis uel eiusdem deae sacerdos, 
quem esse Z 7727/7242, antiquissimum Regem Nemorensem ac sacerdotem Dianae in nemore 
Ariciensi cultie, codicum scriptura probatur... D. Dombart keeps ийги, which has the 
support of € (cod. Cheltenhamensis, s. xi) our best MS. and very ingeniously cj. zaam, 
ta cat bough or “branch. In favour of retaining fadem is Commod. izstr. 1. 14. 6 non 
te pudet, stulte, tales adorare tabellas? 1. 17. 12 sed stipem ut tollant ingenia. talia 
quaerunt, 1. pN. 1% gestabant enim, et aruit tale sigillum, 2. 17. rff. CURISTIANVM 
LALEM Ez. The word is in fact, something of a mannerism in this poet. 

*opn Domnbart ep. Arnob. ade. маг. б. 11 colulsse...lignum Салох T (so MSS., but the 
Vest I. Wren corrected to Като by the aid of Clem. N. prot EOS ED METRE 
Stabi and Strab. 639) pro Diana indolatum. 

t Dombart ad A i: periturus ideo dicitur sacerdos Dianae Aricinae, quia cogebatur 
cum eo certamen singulare inire, qui locuni eius petebat. 

Е. Oehler ted. (847). content to follow the MSS, (dë C. dum В.А. edd. antt.), prints: 
Seuere duin agit. D. Ludwig ej. спете deum agit. В. Dombart, after Hanssen's cj. 
animnm, reads: Seucre ólivinum) dum agit. We are not elsewhere definitely told that 
the priest of Diana acted the part of a god; but ep. 14 ipsos sacerdotes colitis. 

* Phe MSS. have / o (хо Co А.г дзей B.) which gives a possible sense—* begs 
entrails for himself. But all the editors adopt the reading дозе: this probably means 
feeds his own entrails, gorges himself” (cp. 3 crudo). 

" Since every moment he is liable to be attaeked by his would-be successor (cp. 3 
perituro). 

? The poet appears to mean that the priest of Diana held a forked stick, like a 
dowser's divining-rod, and spun himself round as though inspired by the movement of 
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These are no gods ye worship: false the claim 

Their priests put forward. ’Tis the priests themselves 
Ye worship with vain fears. Nay, if thou art wise, 
Flee even now the sanctuaries of death! 


A decree of Honorius and Theodosius, dated 412 A.D., after pro- 
viding for the recall of runaway slaves, deals with several societies 
and sects among which runaway slaves might be sought. One such 
sect is that of the Vemeszaci or fanatic followers of Nemesis?. They 
are mentioned again, and for the last time, about the middle of the 
fifth century by Maximus, bishop of Turin, who in one of his 
sermons gives an interesting account of their rustic cult and crazy 
priest (Dzanaticus)*. 

Dr Farnell has argued that Nemesis was from the first no 


his stick. ‘Nearly all dowsers assert that when the rod moves in their hands...they 
experience a peculiar sensation, which some describe as felt in the limbs like the tingling 
of an electric shock, others as a shivering or trembling, and others as an-unpleasant 
sensation in the epigastric region. With all there is more or less of a convulsive spasm, 
sometimes of a violent character’ (Sir W. F. Barrett in the Proceedings of the Society 
Jor Psychical Research xv. 299 cited by F. W. H. Myers Human, Personality London 
1904 i. 481). This seems to be the first explicit mention of the dowser’s rod. But 
I have elsewhere suggested that it was the origin of the Pythagorean ү (Class. Rev. 1902 
xvi. 375 f.). 

For similar Qeopopovpevor see J. E. B. Mayor on Juv. 4. 123. 

1 The phrase sacraria mortis would be especially appropriate to such a cult as that of 
Diana Nemorensis, whose priest was ever the murderer of his predecessor. 

* Cod. Theod. 14. 7. 2 collegiatos et vitutiarios et Nemesiacos signiferos cantabrarios 
et singularum urbium corporatos simili forma praecipimus revocari. quibus etiam suppli- 
candi inhibendam facultatem esse censuimus, ne originem (quod fieri non potest) 
commutare ulla iussio videatur; ac si forte per sacram auctoritatem cognoscitur aliqui 
liberatus, cessante beneficio ad originem revertatur. dat. vi kalend. Decembr. Rav. 
Honor. ix et Theod. v AA. Coss. 

It will be remembered that the rex Memorensis was regularly a runaway slave (Frazer 
Lect. Hist. Kingship p. 16). 

$ Maximus Taurinensis sev. тот (lvii. 734 Migne) nihil ibi liberum est a scelere, ubi 
totum versatur in scelere. cum cellam ingressus fueris, reperies in ea pallentes cespites 
mortuosque carbones, dignum sacrificium daemonis, cum mortuo numini rebus mortuis 

pplicatur. et si ad agrum processeris, cernis aras ligneas et simulacra lapidea, con- 
gruens ministerium, ubi diis insensibilibus aris putrescentibus ministratur. cum maturius 
vigilaveris et videris saucium vino rusticum, scire debes quoniam, sicut dicunt, aut 
Dianaticus aut aruspex est ; insanum enim numen amentem solet habere pontificem ; talis 
enim sacerdos parat se vino ad plagas deae suae, ut dum est ebrius poenam suam ipse 
non sentiat. hoc autem non solum de temperantia, sed et de arte faciunt, ut minus 
vulnera sua doleant, dum vini ebrietate iactantur. vanus plane vates est, qui putat crude- 
litate astruere pietatem. quam misericors in alienos deos ille qui in suos est pontifices 
tam cruentus! nam ut paulisper describamus habitum vatis huiusce: est ei adulterinis 
eriniculis hirsutum caput, nuda habens pectora, pallio crura semicincta, et more 
gladiatorum paratus ad pugnam ferrum gestat in manibus, nisi quod gladiatore peior 
€st, quia ille adversus alterum dimicare cogitur, iste contra se pugnare compellitur. ille 
aliena petit viscera, iste propria membra dilaniat, et, si dici potest, ad crudelitatem illum 
lanista, istum numen hortatur. 
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vague personification of a moralising sort, but a definite figure 
of ancient religion. Her name—he thinks—was a title given at 
Rhamnous to a goddess of birth and death resembling Artemis, 
and at Smyrna to two goddesses (originally to one goddess) of 
vegetation resembling Aphrodite. He holds that the appellative, 
if Homeric or post-Homeric in date, marked ‘the goddess who 
feels righteous indignation at evil acts and evil words,’ if pre- 
Homeric, ‘denoted distribution of any lot, the lot of life to which 


Fig 207. 


each is born!’ I agree with this able scholar in thinking that 
Nemesis was a substantial deity of early date akin to Artemis, if 
not also to Aphrodite; but for that very reason I cannot be content 
to saddle her with a cult-title denoting either ‘indignation’ or 
‘distribution.’ The cult of -ations and -utions is late, not early. 
I incline to believe-that Nemesis, a concrete ‘goddess of the 


1 Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 487— 498. 
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Greenwood’ (mémos) became a goddess of vengeance simply 
through an illogical but almost inevitable | confusion with the 
abstract substantive sémesis meaning ‘righteous wrath. Nemesis 
and némesis, so far as etymology is concerned, were doubtless 
sprung from-the same parent stem, but in point ‘of usage they 
belonged to widely divergent branches of it. In the apple-bough 
held by Nemesis at Rhamnous, perhaps too in the plane-tree 
before the sanctuary of the Nemeseis at Smyrna, we may detect a 
last trace of the original character of the woodland goddess. 

Returning now to the main topic of the present section—the 
ritual wheels of Isis, Nemesis, Tyche, and Fortuna—we have yet 
to notice one extant specimen of a different but analogous sort. 
It is a wheel of cast lead from the Millingen collection in the British 
Museum (fig. 207), which was in all probability used for purposes 
of divination. It revolves upon a central pin, and has four spokes 
radiating from the angles of an inner square. Between every pair 
of adjacent spokes is a standing male figure, who holds a wreath 
in his right hand, a spear or sceptre in his left!" Round the rim 
are Roman numerals (VI VII etc.) and groups of letters. Some of 
these are to me illegible; but over the figure uppermost in my 
illustration can be clearly seen PREPE, presumably the Greek prépei, 
“it is fitting, —a word appropriate to the diviner’s art”. 

It is probable, though not quite certain’, that all such wheels of 
Fortune were once intended to figure forth the sun. For—apart 
from the fact that the sun was sometimes, as we have seen, 
conceived as a wheel by the Greeks—there is the noteworthy 
circumstance that the dedication-day of the temple of Fors Fortuna 
was June 24‘, the summer solstice’. Moreover, on the third 
Sunday in June, which would correspond approximately with 


Midsummer Day, at Douai a large wheel called the roue de fortune 


used to be carried in procession before a wicker-work giant known 


! Mr F. H. Marshall in a note dated May 4, 1911 compares the magical disk 
published by К. Wünsch Aunties Zaubergerät aus Pergamon (Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. 
arch. Inst. Ergänzungsheft vi) Berlin 1905 p. 45ff. pl. 2, figs. 8f.—2 convex plate of 
bronze fitted with a swing handle and engraved with concentric circles and two series of 
radii, between which are numerous Greek and Egyptian characters and cabalistic signs. 
“The figure with parted arms on the Pergamon disk recalls,’ says Mr Marshall, ‘those on 
the lead disk.’ 

2 M. Bréal in the Rev. Ez. Gr. 1908 xxi. 113 ff. argues that the use of mpéret, ‘il 
convient, explains the second element in deompémtor, * oracle’ (yet see Prellwitz Ziym. 
Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.* p. 182, Boisacq Dict. ут. de la Langue Gr. p. 339). 

3 W. Warde Fowler Tke Koman Festivals London 1899 pp. 161, 169f. adopts an 
attitude of cautious reserve. 

+ К. Peter in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1501. 

* Н. Gaidoz justly emphasised this fact: see W. Warde Fowler of. cit. p. 169 f 
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as Je grand Сауат? and other figures termed des enfants de Gayant!. 
This enables us to bring the wheel of Fortune into connexion with 
a whole series of customs observed by the peasants of central 
Europe. Dr Frazer has shown that at Midsummer a blazing 
wheel is trundled down hill?; burning disks or wheels are flung 
into the air’; a tar-barrel is kindled and swung round а pole*; and 
fresh fire is made by rotating a wheel on a wooden axle*, A clue 
to the meaning of these rites is furnished by G. Durandus in his 
account of the feast of Saint John the Baptist (Midsummer 


Day)*: 


* At this festival three special rites are performed. For in some districts on 
the eve of the feast men and boys, in accordance with ancient custom, collect 
bones and certain other unclean things, and burn them together, so that a 
smoke rises from them into the air. Moreover, they bring brands or torches, 
and with them go the round of the fields. There is a third rite too; for they 
roll a wheel. Those who burn the unclean things and make the smoke rise aloft 
derive this practice from the heathen. For in ancient days dragons, stirred 
to lust at this time of year on account of the heat, used to fly through the air and 
often let fall their seed into wells and springs. Thus the waters were infected; 
and the year was then deadly by reason of the corruption of the air and the 
waters, for whosoever drank of them died or suffered some grave disorder. 
Philosophers, remarking this, bade fire be made frequently and everywhere 
round wells and springs, and any unclean things likely to cause an unclean 
smoke be burnt there; for they were aware that dragons could be put to flight 
by a smoke of that sort. And, since such things took place especially at this 
time of year, the custom is still kept up by some. For dragons are actual 
animals, as it says in the psalm “Praise the Lord from the earth, Ye dragons,” 
not ZAracones, that is passages of the earth, as some have asserted. These 
animals fly in the air, swim in the waters, and walk through the earth. They 
cannot abide anything unclean and flee before a stinking smoke, like elephants 
before the grunting of swine. There is another reason why the bones of animals 
are burnt, to wit in memory of the fact that the bones of John the Baptist were 
burnt by the heathen in the city of Sebaste. Or this may refer to the New 
Testament; for the boys cast away and burn what is old to signify that, when 
the new law comes, the Old Testament must cease ; for it is said * Ye shall not 
eat the oldest of the old, and when the new comes in ye shall cast out the old.” 
Brands too or blazing torches are brought and fires are made, which signify 
Saint John, who “was a burning and a shining light,” the forerunner who came 
before “the true light, even the light which lighteth every man that cometh into 


1 Н. Gaidoz in the Rev. Arch. 1884 ii. 32 ff. These wicker giants may be descended 
from the Druid divinities, whose colossal images of wicker-work are described by Caesar 
de bell. Gall. 6. 16. 

2 Frazer Golden Bough? iii. 268 f., 271, 273. 

3 Jd. ib. ili. 270f., 273, 278. 

* 74.20 11.072. 

5 Ja. ib. iii. 2761. 

6 G. Durandus Rationale divinorum officiorum Lugduni 1612 lib. 7 cap. 14 no. 10 fi. 
This important book was first printed at Mentz in 1459. 
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the world.” As it is said in John vi, He is a burning light, shining before the 
Lord, who hath prepared a way for the Lord in the wilderness. In some places 
a wheel is rolled, to signify that just as the sun comes to the highest parts of its 
circle and can get no higher but then descends in the circle, so too the glory of 
John, who was thought to be the Christ, descends, according to the witness that 
he himself bore when he said “ He must increase, but I must decrease.” And 
some say that this was said because the days then begin to decrease and at the 
nativity of Christ to increase. But as to their decreasing before the feast of 
Saint John and increasing before the birthday of Our Lord, this we must under- 
Stand of their nativity in the mother, that is to say, of the time when each was 
conceived; because John was conceived when the days were decreasing, as in 
September, Christ when they were increasing, as in April. Or take it of the 
death of each; for the body of Christ was uplifted on the cross, whereas the 
body of John was cut short by being beheaded.’ 
From this singular medley of superstition and piety, which agrees 
with the accounts given by other mediaeval Latinists and can be 
traced back to the twelfth century’, one fact stands out clearly. 
The Midsummer wheel represented the sun. Dr Frazer, after 
recording in detail a large number of examples, concludes as 
follows’: ‘The best general explanation of these European fire- 
festivals seems to be the one given by Mannhardt, namely, that 
they are sun-charms or magical ceremonies intended to ensure a 
proper supply of sunshine for men, animals, and plants.... This 
view of the festivals is supported by various arguments drawn 
partly from the rites themselves, partly from the influence which 
they are believed to exert upon the weather and on vegetation. 
For example, the custom of rolling a burning wheel down a hill- 
side, which is often observed at these times, seems a very natural 
imitation of the sun's course in the sky, and the imitation is 
especially appropriate on Midsummer Day when the sun's annual 
declension begins. Not less graphic is the mimicry of his apparent 
© revolution by swinging a burning tar-barrel round a pole. The 
custom of throwing blazing discs, shaped like suns, into the air 
is probably also a piece of imitative magic. In these, as in so 
many cases, the magic force is supposed to take effect through 
mimicry or sympathy ; by imitating the desired result you actually 

1 John Beleth, a Parisian divine, who wrote his Summa de divinis offieiis about 
— 62 A.D., appears to have been the immediate source of С. Durandus ; for the extract, 
which J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass ii. 620f. gives from Beleth 
Summa Dillingen 1572 cap. 137 fol. 256, agrees substantially, in part even verbally, with 
the corresponding sections of Durandus Rationale, which was written in 1286 A.D. Very 
Similar again is cod. Harleian. 2345 art. тоо cited by J. Brand Popular Antiquities rev. 
Sir H. Ellis London 1849 i. 298 n. т and more fully by J. M. Kemble The Saxons in 
_ England? London 1876 i. 361 f. See further E. Kuhn Die Zerabkunft des Feuers und 
des Göttertranks Gütersloh 1886 p. 47ff., W. Mannhardt Wald- und Feldkulte? Berlin 
1904 i. 509, Frazer Golden Bough? iii. 267. 

? Frazer Golden Bough? iii. 300f. 
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produce it; by counterfeiting the sun’s progress through the 
heavens you really help the luminary to pursue his celestial 
journey with punctuality and despatch. 
The name “fire of heaven,” by which 
the midsummer fire is sometimes popu- 
larly known!, clearly indicates a con- 
sciousness of the connection between the 
earthly and the heavenly flame.’ 


ii. Zeus and the Solar Wheel. 


But—it may be objected—although 
it is certain, or almost certain, that the 
wheel in such ceremonies stands for the 

sun, what reason is there to suppose that 
the solar wheel was in any special way 
connected with Zeus? Thatisa question 
to which a full and complete answer can 
be returned only when we shall have dis- 
cussed further the relation of Ixion to 
Zeus. Meantime it may be shown that 
Iupiter on Celtic soil and Zeus among 
the Greeks were somehow associated with 
the wheel. 

A Celtic god, whose solar character 
was determined by Monsieur H. Gaidoz, 
is represented as holding a wheel on his 
shoulder; He is sometimes equated 
with the Roman Iupiter, and then holds 
the wheel either on a support beside him 
(fig. 208)* or on the ground at his feet 


1 A. Birlinger Volksthiimliches aus Schwaben Freiburg im Breisgau 1861 ii. 57, 97, 
W. Mannhardt of. cit. i. 510, cp. F. Panzer Beitrag zur deutschen Mythologie München 
1855 ii. 240—cited by Dr Frazer. 

2 H. Gaidoz in the Rev. Arch. 1884 ii. 7 ff. figs. 1—5. 

3 A bronze statuette (height *227 m.) originally silvered over. It was found in 1872 
at Landouzy-la-Ville (Aisne) and is now in the Musée de Saint-Germain. The god, 
whose head and neck resemble Hercules rather than Iupiter, held in his right hand some 
attribute now lost: this may have been a thunderbolt (so A. Héron de Villefosse, com- 
paring fig. 209) or some object with a long staff-like handle (so S. Reinach, noting a possible 
trace of it on the upper surface of the base). The left hand holds a six-spoked wheel 
resting on the capital of a pilaster. The base is inscribed IOM | ET N AVG Дог?) 
O(gtimo) Махіто) | et n(umini) Aug(usti). See further A. Heron de Villefosse in the 
Rev. Arch. 1881 i. 1 ff. fig. 1 pl. 1, Reinach Bronzes Figures p. 31 ff. no. 4. 
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(fig. 209). Altars dedicated to Iupiter and marked with one or 
more wheels, a wheel and a thunderbolt, a wheel between two 
thunderbolts, etc., are not uncommon in the 
Celtic area? and attest the widespread worship 
of the same solar deity. 

In Greece the evidence is literary, not 
monumental. Lykophron the pedant, who c. 
274 B.C. composed his outrageously obscure 
tragedy the A/erandra, included in it the fol- 
lowing comparatively lucid lines: 

Howbeit one there is, who past all hope 


Helpeth us friendly, he the Oak-tree-god 
Promantheüs Aithiops Gyrdpsios called’. 

A colossal stone statue found in 1876 at Seguret (Vaucluse) 
and now in the Museum at Avignon shows Iupiter in Roman 
military costume. His lowered right hand grasps a ten-spoked 
wheel resting on a support. Beside his left foot is his eagle, 
behind which a snake issues from a tree-trunk (Aev. Arch. 
1884 ii, 11 f. pl. 1). á 

1 A bronze statuette (height *14 m.) found in 1774 at Le 
Chátelet near Saint-Dizier (Haute-Marne) and now in the 
Musée de Saint-Germain. The god holds a thunderbolt in 
his raised right hand, a six-spoked wheel in his lowered left. 
On a brass hoop, which passes over his right shoulder and 
through a handle affixed to his back, are slung nine S-shaped pendants of bronze. See 
further A. Heron de Villefosse loc. cit. i. 3ff. fig. 2, Reinach op. cit. p. 33ff. no. 5, 
J. Déchelette Manuel d' Archéologie préhistorique Paris 1910 ii. т. 466 fig. 196. 

An altar from Vaison shows Iuno with azera and peacock, Iupiter in military costume 
with a thunderbolt in his right hand, a wheel in his left, and an eagle at his feet (Rev. 
Arch. 1881 i. 5f., 1884 ii. 12). : 

On an altar from Theley in the Museum at Tréves a youthful deity with cloak and 
crown held an object now lost in his right hand, and raises a six-spoked wheel like a shield 
in his left hand: a smallish bird is perched at his feet (Rev. Arch. 1884 ii. 10f. fig. 7 after 
Е. Hettner ‘Juppiter mit dem Rad’ in the Westdeutsche Monatsschrift 1884 iii. 27—30). 
With the foregoing monuments Reinach of. c. p. 35 compares two others not 
nitely identified with Iupiter: (1) A bronze statuette found at Hartsbourg, formerly 
urbourgh, shows the Germanic god Chrodo (? cp. M. Schönfeld Wörterbuch der 
ermanischen Personen- und Völkernamen Heidelberg 1911 p. 142 s.v. ‘Chrodebertus’) 
anding on a fish: he holds a six-spoked wheel in his uplifted left hand, a basket of fruit 
id flowers in his lowered right (Montfaucon Antiguity Explained trans. D. Humphreys 
don 1721 ii. 261 pl. 56, 3 after H. C. Henninius, cp. M. Mayer in Roscher Zex. 
Myth. ii. 1481). (2) On the marvellous silver bowl found at Gundestrup in Jutland 
a bearded and partly bald or tonsured god raises both hands and thereby eclipses half of 
a many-spoked wheel, which is apparently turned by a beardless male figure in a horned 
jelmet (S. Müller * Det store solukar fra Gundestrup i Jytland’ in the Nordiske Fortids- 

inder 1892 pl. 5, A. Bertrand La Religion des Gaulois Paris 1897 р. 368%. fig. 58). 

2 To the lists in the Aev. Arch. 1881 i. 5 ff., 20. 1884 ii. 13f., Reinach of. cit. p. 35, 
|; Dechelette of. cit. ii. т. 467 f. add now J. Curle A Noman Frontier Post and its 
0212 Glasgow 1911 p. 334 f. fig. 49 an earthenware mould showing Iupiter with helmet, 
hield, club, and eight-spoked wheel. 

3 Lyk. Al. 535 ff. АА Eorı yáp ris, ore xal тар ёХт!ба | huîv dpwyds mpevuevijs ò 
Spúuvios | daluwv Ilponardeus Aidloy Vvpáy«os. 


Fig. 209. 
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Isaac Tzetzes in his twelfth-century commentary on Lykophron’s 
work informs us that the deity here in question was Zeus, and adds 
that he was named ‘the Oak-tree-god’ in Pamphylia, Promanthenis 
at Thourioi, Azthfops and Gyrdpsios in Chios’. Not much is known 
about the Zeus-cults of Chios?; but there are traces of solar deities 
in the myths of the island’, and the name Az¢hiops or Atthops, ‘He 
of the Burning Face,’ is applied elsewhere to one of the sun-god’s 
horses‘. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that 222/025 
Gyrdpsios denoted Zeus in his solar aspect. But Gyrdpsios means 
‘He of the Round Wheel’; so 
that the Chian Zeus is here de- 
scribed as ‘He of the Burning 
Face, He of the Round Wheel’ 
—a combination of epithets that 
may fairly be referred to the 
conception of the sun as a glow- 
ing wheel. Nevertheless it would be unwise to infer from this 
passage an early cult of a solar Zeus in Chios, Lykophron, writing 
in the third century B.C, not improbably found the local worship 
influenced by that of some Asiatic sun-god. After all, it is but 
a few miles from Chios to the coast of Asia Minor, where Zeus- 
cults in general tended to take on a solar character‘. And the 
title Gyrdpsios has the air of being a late and erudite compound 
rather than an early and popular formation. 


Fig. 210. 


1 Tzetz. ad loc. Apbuvios б Zevs Aroı daluwv otrw mapa IlaupvAlos, Ilpouavdeds дё тарб, 
Bovplos, Al@loy de xal T'updyos rapa Xlors. 

? Zeus"Eóervos (Hesych. s.v. "EGervos) has been regarded as a god who presided over 
ovens (Imvös): see О. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 2853, Gruppe Gr. Myth. 
Rel. p. 932 n. 3, Boisacq Dict. etym. de la Langue Gr. р. 379f. There were also cults 
of Zeus MeuMxios (Ath. Mitth. 1888 xiii. 223) and Zeus Патрфоѕ (Dittenberger Sy//. 
inscr. Gr. no. 571, 35); and Zeus IleAwratos was worshipped on Mt. Pelinnaion 
(Append. B Chios). 

3 According to Ion of Chios af. Paus. 7. 4. 8, Oinopion came from Crete to Chios 
with his sons, including TáXos (cp. TáAws za ch. i $ 6 (h)). Orion, when blinded by 
Oinopion, recovered his eyesight by walking eastwards through the sea in such a way as to 
face the rays of the rising sun (Pherekyd. 22. Apollod. т. 4. 3; Hes. af. pseudo-Eratosth. 
catast. 32, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 34, schol. Nik. zker. 15, schol. Caes. Germ. Aratea 331; 
Serv. in Verg. Aen. to. 763). 

4 Supra p. 195 n. 5, infra p. 337 n. 3. 

5 J. Potter on Tzetz. гп Lyk. Al. 536 ‘qui formae est orbicularis, et circularem 
motum circa terram nostram quolibet die et anno peragit. The epithet is compounded 
of yupös, ‘round,’ and ayis, ‘the felloe of a wheel,’ which (as I pointed out in the C/ass. 
Rev. 1903 xvii. 419) is used of the wheel of the Sun’s chariot (Eur. Phaethon frag. 779, 
2 f. Nauck? dyida a» | xdrw defoer, Jon 87 f. тї» nueplav | ayida) or of the curved course 
described by the Sun (Archestratos /rag. 33 Brandt af. Athen. 326 B órav Фаёбш» mvuázqv. 
àpia dippedy). 

6 Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 273f. 
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iii. Zeus and the Solar Disk. 


Closely akin to the wheel is its genetic precursor! the disk. 
“The Paiones, says Maximus Tyrius, ‘worship Helios, and the 
Paeonian image of Helios | 
is a small disk оп the top 
of a long pole?’ With 
this ritual object I have 
elsewhere? compared the 
Sceptre surmounted by a 
circle held by Aphrodite 
Ourania on coins of Ouran- 
opolis in Makedonia* (fig. 
- 210) and the 2020 or olive- 
wood staff topped by a 
bronze ball representing 
the sun in the Boeotian 
Daphnephoria* But in- 
deed the same conception 
could be traced much fur- 
ther afield: it accounts 
satisfactorily, as I shall 
hope to show on another 
occasion, for the various 
forms taken by  May- 
poles and * Celtic' crosses 
throughout Europe. 

: Confining our attention 
to Greece, we note that a 
‘evolving disk of bronze, 
originally mounted on a 
ong columnar handle, was 


Fig. 211. 


! On the evolution of the wheel from the disk see A. C. Haddon Tke Study of Man 


trassburg 1905 i. 354 f., M. Hoernes Natur- und Urgeschichte des Menschen Vienna and 
Leipzig 1909 ii. 475 ff. N. Gordon Munro in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
yf Japan 1911 xxxviii. 3. 37f. rightly assumes the sequence О О @ że. the pictograph 
Xf the sun, the solar disk, the solar wheel. 

3 Max. Tyr. diss. 8. 8 Dübner IIatores a&ßovaı piv“ Hrov, dyadpa ёё HAMov Iaovxdy 
aKos Bpaxds umep дакрой £ÜXov. 
3 Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 410 n. 221. 
+ Anson Aum. Gr. vi pl. 1, 102, pl. 2, 122f., 126, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia 
с. р. 133 f., Head Hist. num.? p. 206. I figure a fine specimen in the McClean collection 
Cambridge. 

3 Prokl. chrestomath. 25 р. 352 f. Gaisford ар. Phot. bibl. p. 321a 34 ff., schol. Clem. 
L protr. p. 298, 29 ff. Stáhlin, Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 409 ff. 
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found at Corinth and is now in the Berlin Museum. It is decorated 
on both sides with a love-scene in relief (hg. 211)!. A very similar 
disk, likewise found at Corinth, is in the Louvre, Almost the only 
difference between the two is that on the Paris specimen the young 
man and the maiden have each a 223808 in diano cb kat 
both disks hail from Corinth, where Мейоз and Aphrodite held 
the citadel in succession and were worshipped in the same temple*, 
Is suggestive of solar magic. Nor need the intrusion of a Dionysiac 
тойу make difficulties; .\ well-known Orphic verse identified 
Dionysos with Мейоз". However, the exact purpose to which 
these nnplements were put, and indeed the precise name by which 
then: ЕЕ С led escapes us, 

Sometimes the solar disk was affixed to buildings by way of 
prophylaxis’. ©. Benndorf has shown that the earliest Greek 
ak&roteria were developments from the ornamented end of the ridge- 
pole and consequently were circular or nearly circular in dorm. 
Ile further observes that they were patterned in a variety of ways. 
The oldest example known to us, that of the Heraion at Olympia 
(е. 700- 650 LOJ, 15 a great disk of terra cotta measuring some 
seven and a half fect in diameter. Its interior is strengthened with 
spoke-shaped ribs. [ts exterior is painted with concentric zones 
and has a radiate rim“ Another akrotérion from the same precinct 
was the golden //rele with a relief of Medousa, which the Lace- 
dacmonians and their allies set up over the temple of Zeus after 
the battle of Tanagra (457 BE). In other cases too исик 
terra cotta or marble bore an apotropaeic face”. Thus an Apulian 
kratér in the Louvre shows both gables of a richly decorated 

1 А. bertwangler in the Jahrb. d. kaise deutsch. arch. Just. 1894 ix Arch, Anz. 
Bell nme, T UPS О Цао. 

= Jahrh. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1900 xv Arch. Anz. p. 157 no. 111, E. Saglio in 
Daremberg Saglio Drei. Ant. iv. 864 fig. 5942. 

So tms Be IKE 

|l. 1. See also Gruppe Gala hei. po ae te 

ОАО ОУ User 

" Northern parallels. are not wanting: see S. Baring-Gould Strange Survivals 
London 1902 pp. 36 6: * On Gables? with frontisp. and figs. 2—13. 

7 Ө. Benndorf * Uber den Ursprung der Giebclakroterien” in the 7aZresA. d. oest. 
are. Vu. X5gy H. 1 wr. [ж fan Hr 1809 1. 0027. 

“OAL Boetticher Wyrmpia: das Fest und seine Stätte? Berlin 1886 p. 201 ff. fig. 44 and 
pl. 4. К. Borrmann in. Олуда ii. 190ff. col. pl. 113, cp. 74. pls. 84 f and 129, А. Mar- 
quand. Greek Architecture New York 1909 p. 23816 

" Olpmpla s. уой. по, 223, Roberts Gh, Epigr. 1. 125 f no. 93. l'aus. 5. 10.4 
cites the inscription vaós pev quddar xpeacav. éxet к.т.№. but describes it as being ёті rn 
aomiöı. Benndort Zoe. cil. p. 5 ср. Paus. 6. 19. 13 doris bmep той derod of the Megarian 
treasury at Olympia. 

W Benndorf foc. (4. p. rofa cp. tat. Denkm. ii. а. 7 f. pls. 53, 53 А (antefixes from 
Thermos). 
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building surmounted by a round Gorgöneion (fig. 212). Finally, 
two Doric temples of a late date near the monastery of Kourno on 
the Taygeton promontory have afroteria shaped like a ring with 
an inner wheel or rosette. Now all these forms are intelligible as 
variations of the solar disk; and that they really symbolised the 
sun may be inferred from the fact that in Roman times they were 
often replaced by the four-horse chariot of the sun-god himself *. 
Again, when we remember the Egyptian custom of putting the 
solar disk with its wvaeus-snakes over every sacred doorway‘, we 


000, 


Fig. 212. 


shall be emboldened to assign a solar origin to the phidle or 
circular shield so frequently found in representations of classical 
pediments. This phzdle or shield is at first flanked by a couple 
of snakes (fig. 213)”. But the snakes gradually degenerate into 


1 О, Jahn in the Ann. d. Inst. 1848 xx. 212f. pl. L, Overbeck Gall. her. Bildw. 
i. 741 f. pl. 30, 8, Lenormant—de Witte EZ. mon. cér. iii. 189 f. pl. 71. 

2 Lebas—Reinach Voyage Arch. р. 139 f. pls. ii—2, 1—5, 3, ii—7, 11—11, 5. 

3 Prop. 2. 31. t t, Plin. zaz. hist. 28. 16, 35. 157, Plout. v. Poplic. 13, Fest. p. 2745 
of. Müller. Ср. Т. І. Donaldson Architectura Numismatica London 1859 p. 6 ff. 
no. 3, p. 12 ff. no. 4, p. 35 ff. no. 8, Stevenson—Smith— Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 170f., 
Daremberg—Saglio Diet. Ant. i. 45 fig. 82, Durm Baukunst d. Rim. p. 102 ff. figs. r12— 
115, Supra p. 45 fig. 15. | 

Occasionally the guadriga of the sun-god occupies the pediment: so on a bronze- 
relief of Zeus Saddzios in his shrine (infra p. 392 n. t). 

4 Supra p. 205 f. 

5 Roulez Vases de Leide p. 79 ff. pl. 19. Ср. an Apulian amphora at Naples, on 
Which the pediment of Hades’ palace has a Gorgöneion between two fish-tailed monsters 
(Heydemann Vasensammi. Neapel p. 510 Ё. no. 3222, Mon. d. Inst. viii pl. 9, Baumeister 
Denkm. iii. 1927 fig. 2042 A). 

Early Greek architects commonly filled the angles of their pediments with the tails of 
snaky or fishy figures, and their example was followed far and wide (see ¢.g. A. Foucher 
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a mere pattern (figs. 214—-217)!, and end by vanishing altogether 
(fig. 218)*. 

Whether the disks or shields suspended in temples? and palaces* 
were ever regarded as afoetrópaza, we do not know. But at least 
they afford a close parallel to the wheels hung in 
like positions, which we took to be Zynges®. 

On an early silver coin of the Thraco-Macedonian 
region a disk is borne through the sky by a winged 
and long-haired figure in the attitude of Kwzelauf® 
or speedy flight (fig. 219)’. This figure is best inter- 
preted as that of the local sun-god* Its nearest 


Fig. 219. 


Г Art gréco-bouddhigue du Gandhära Paris 1905 p. 241 ff. figs. 119—123, 125). I surmise 
that this practice originated in the representation of a solar disk with a snake on either 
side of it. Artistic convenience may have dictated that the snakes should turn towards 
the disk, not away from it. But the device was from the first intended to serve a practical 
purpose, that of safe-guarding the edifice. 

1 Fig. 214 is from an Apulian Ze//ke at Naples, which depicts the rape of the Padddadion 
from the temple of Athena (Heydemann 02. cit. p. 529 ff. no. 3231, Ann. d. Inst. 1858 
xxx. 246 ff. pl. M). 

Fig. 215 is from an Apulian £razér in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 
142f. no. Е 284, Inghirami Vas. fitt. i. 41 ff. pls. 19, 20). 

Fig. 216 isfrom an Apulian 42/015 at Cambridge (E. A. Gardner Cat. Vases Cambridge 
p. 83 no. 247 pl. 39). 

Fig. 217 is from another Apulian 4radér in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases 
iv. 143 f. no. Е 286 unpublished : cp. an Apulian 4ydrfa 26. iv. 174 no. Е 351 unpublished). 

2 Furtwängler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei ii. 161 ff. pl. go the Medeia-vase at 
Munich, on which see supra p. 251 f. Many other examples could be cited, e.g. 
Furtwangler—Reichhold op. cif. i pl. 10, Mon. d. Inst. x pl. 27, Bullettino Italiano 
1862 i pl. 7, Lenormant—de Witte EI. mon. cér. iv pl. 27. 

In numismatic art too a similar sequence of types could be made out: a роса collection 
of materials is in Anson Num. Gr. v pls. 4—13, cp. Stevenson—Smith—Madden Diez. 
Rom. Coins pp. 128, 458, 485, s26f., etc. 

The pediment of the Ionic prépy/on at Magnesia was ornamented with a round shield 
(Magnesia am Maeander р. 133 with p. 127 fig. 133). 

3 Eg. Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1863 p. 251 Ё. Atlas pl. 6, 5 (temple of Apollon at 
Delphoi), supra p. 40 fig. 11 (precinct of Zeus at Mykenai). 

4 E.g. Furtwängler— Reichhold of. cit. ii pl. go (palace of Kreon at Corinth), Morn. d. 
Inst. viii pl. 9 (palace of Hades). 

5 Supra p. 239 ff. 

6 E. Schmidt ‘Der Knielauf und die Darstellung des Laufens und Fliegens in der 
älteren griechischen Kunst’ in the AZünchener archäologische Studien München 1909 
рр. 249—397. 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia etc. p. 136 fig., Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. I. 
1257f. pl. 59, 6. В. V. Head’s suggestion (rz. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia etc. 
рр. xix f., xxv ff.; but see Mist. num.? p. 203) that the object carried by the running figure 
may be ©, the initial of the town Therma, is most improbable (Imhoof-Blumer J/oun. 
gr. p. 106#). Е. Babelon /ос. cz. describes it as ‘une couronne’: but this is ruled out 
by the central dot. 

A silver coin at Paris nearly related to the foregoing shows a similar figure clad in a 
long chitén (Babelon of. cit. ii. т. 1255 ff. pl. 59, 5). 

8 So Р. Gardner in the Мит, Chron. New Series 1880 xx. 58. 
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analogue occurs on silver coins of Mallos in Kilikia с. 425—385 B.C. 
(fig. 220). Here we see a beardless god, draped from the waist 
downwards, winging his way in hot haste and 
holding in both hands a disk, on which is an eight- 
rayed star. Two details deserve attention. The 
spiral on the top of the god's head recalls the 
similar adornment of other winged figures? and is 
suggestive of a feather head-dress?: as such it would "m 

point us towards Crete and north Africa. The Nr 
god's skirt too might be compared with those of the young men on 
the Haghia Triada sarcophagus‘. Now Talos the sun-god appears 
on coins of Phaistos as a beardless youth, winged and hastening 
along with a round stone in either hand* And the Minotaur, 
another solar personage, is a very similar figure on coins of 
Knossos* I should conjecture, therefore, that the disk-bearing 
god on the coins of Mallos is a solar deity akin to the Cretan 
Talos or Minotaur. Fortunately it seems possible to trace his type 
back to earlier forms. A szater at Berlin shows him with Janiform 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia etc. pp. cxx, 97f. pl. 16, 8—13, Imhoof-Blumer 
Kleinas. Münzen ii. 467 pl. 18, 2, Babelon of. cit. ii. 2. 873 ff. pls. 137, 21—23, 138, 
If., Head Aist. num? p. 723. 

? Cp. the cozffure of the winged goddess on certain silver pieces originally attributed 
by Imhoof-Blumer to Mallos (Monn. gr. p. 356f.), but now to Aphrodisias in Kilikia 
(KVeinas. Münzen ii. 435 f., Head Hist. пит? p. 717), though Babelon adheres to the 
former attribution (д. cit. ii. 1. 557 f. pl. 25, 7, 9); that of the Sphinx on ‘Minoan’ ivories 
etc. (Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de Г Art vi. 833 f. figs. 416—418, E. Pernice in the 474. Mitth. 
1895 xx. 119f.), a gold plate from Kypros (Rev. Arch. 1897 ii. 333), electrum coins of 
Chios (Babelon of. cit. ii. І. 189 ff. pl. 8, 6), and certain early vase-fabrics ((1) Rhodian 
Pinakes—De Ridder Car. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. i. зо no. 73 pl. 2, id. zb. i. 30 f. no. 74, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895 xix. 75 fig. 2, Arch. Zeit. 1872 xxx. 38 fig., Reinach Af. Vases i. 
413, 1: (2) ‘Cyrenaic’ 4y/ix—Pottier Cat. Vases du Louvre ii. 528 no. E 664, zd. Vases 
antiques du Louvre 2"* Série Paris 1901 p. 62, Arch. Zeit. 1881 xxxix pl. 12, 4 and pl. 13, 
6, Reinach A45. Vases i. 435, 4 and 12: (3) the ‘François ’-vase—Furtwängler-Reichhold 
Gr. Vasenmalereii. 59 pl. 13); that of the Seiren (Н. Thiersch ** Zyrrhenische” Amphoren 
Leipzig 1899 p. 97, С. Weicker Der Seelenvogel Leipzig 1902 р. 107 ff. figs. 38f., p. 124 
fig. 49, p. 145 ff. figs. 69 f., za. in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 623f. figs. ı6f.) and Griffin 
Furtwängler in Roscher Zex. A/yth. i. 1751, 1752 fig., 1753, 1761 fig., 1767, 
urtwängler—Reichhold Gr. Vaseumalerei i. 7 pl. 3, 1) in archaic art. On ‘Cyrenaic’ 
kylikes not only Nike (?) but also the cavalier, whom she attends, is similarly plumed 
(Pottier Cat. Vases du Louvre ii. 528 f. no. E 665, id. Vases antiques du Louvre эте Série 


Vases ii. 49 no. B 1, Arch. Zeit. 1881 xxxix. 217 pl. 13, 2). 
3 See С. Weicker Der Seelenvogel Leipzig 1902 p. 76 and the reff. cited 20. n. І, to 
which add О. Höfer in Roscher Дех. Myth. iv. 385, Н. К. Hall in the Journ. Zell. Stud. 


— 3 Infra ch. ii $3 (c) i (8). 
5 Infra ch. i § 6 (h). 
5 Infra ch. i § 6 (g) xv. 
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head, holding a disk which is not stellate’. A s/azér in the Hunter 
collection gives him four wings and a plain disk (fig. 221)* Another 
in the same cabinet makes him both Janiform and four-winged, 
placing beneath him the front part of a man-headed bull (fig. 222)% 
Yet another from the same collection adds a bull's head facing us 
upon the disk (fis, 223). Ht may fairly be claimed that these coins 


lie 222. Кір. 224. 


go some way towards connecting the Cilician god with the 
Minotaur. F. Imhoof-Blumer would see in him Kronos’, whose 
head he identified on a later silver coin of Mallos®. And certainly 
this explanation suits the bull’s head borne by the Janiform figure ; 
for Kronos appears elsewhere with that attribute". But we need 
not therefore disallow the comparison with Talos and the Minotaur, 
Kronos is essentially connected with both“. Perhaps we may 
venture to reeard the older disk-bearer as a solar Kronos, the 
younger as a solar Zeus. Further, it has been argued by J. N. 
Svoronos* that Mallos in Kilikia was a colony of Malla in Crete, 
where the principal cult was that of Zeus Monnitios™®. If Svoronos 
is right, we are justified in pressing the analogy of the Cretan 
solar deities. 

! Imhoof-Blumer Aleinas. Münzen d. 467 no. 2 pl. 18, 3, Babelon Vonn. gr. rom. 
оо T OUO lic. 

* Hunter Cal. Cons ti. 236 pl. 509, 13, Babelon ap. af. u. 2, 873% pl 137, асро 

i Huntr Cat. Corns M. 336 pl. 29, 11. Babelon ор. с. ii. 2. 872. 

3 Hunter Cut. Coins ii, 336 pl. ay, 12, Babelon of. er2. ii. 2. 869 ft, pl. 137. 161. See 
also Г. Gerhard Cer die Aunt der Phöntcier Berlin 1848 р. 31 pl. 3, 23: 

^ TIuhoof-Blumer Ainas. Munzen d. 467. 

б Е. Imhoof-Blumer m Roscher Lev. Myth. di. 1372 cp. 1553 figs. 4 f., zd. Alernas. 
Липен ii. 46810. pl. 18. 6. 

T On an octagonal altar found at Havange in 1823 and now in the museum at Metz 
(I. €. Robert A Pczeraptue gullo-romaine de la Moselle Paris 1873—1888 p. 37 ff. pls. 2, 2; 
а то sieben Mess hio Drezeivıi 11.17 2 22403): 

ОМ n Woselia Zei. MZ pes ite sont ас S O 

* J. №. Svoronos * Die Munztypen der Stadt Mallos in Kilikien ' in the Zeitschr. f. 
Num, ISSS хуу. 21y ll, Ad Numismatigue de la Crète ancienne Macon 1890 1. 241. 

^ Collitz Bechtel Gx Dial-/nschr. iii. 2. 330 ЇЇ. no. a100, 18 Г. of мёр Aórr([oc ёр 
Мал | Хас emi Мористи. 74. ii. 2. 413 no. £184, 14 й»абттодер eis TO iepóv TO Zmvös TÒ 
Movuriwo. Coins of Malla in the third or second century В.с. have ору. head of Zeus 
bearded and faureate, rev. cagle, thunderbolt (Svoronos 02. cil. i. 240f., Head Mist. 
UHL Ve Dal) 
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Hellenistic literature once or twice connects Zeus with the solar 
disk. Lykophron describes how the body of Aias, cast up on the 
beach, will be parched by ‘the ray of Seirios’ and hidden in the 
sea-weed by Thetis— 


Helper of D/skos, mightiest power, Äynaitheüs!. 


The scholiast states that the word Sezrios, which properly denotes 
the Dog-star, is here used improperly of the sun; that Déskos 
means Zeus, who was so called in memory of the d/skos or stone 
swallowed in his stead by Kronos; and that Äynaitheis was a 
cult-title of Zeus in Arkadia?. The scholiast’s comment is repeated 
by Tzetzes* and apparently postulates a solar Zeus known as 
Diskos. This squares with Nonnos’ hymn to the sun, in which the 
poet invokes that luminary not only as the Assyrian and Egyptian 
* Zeus*,' but also as— 


Driving around all heaven with fiery disk°. 


Finally, it may be suspected that, when Mithraic (?) sun-worshippers 
spoke of the Déskos as ' Father’ and ‘god’, they were not inde- 
pendent of the same religious conception. 


iv. The Lycian Symbol. 


Lycian coins of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. are character- 
ised by a symbol, which might be called indifferently a wheel or a 
disk. It consists of a central ring or circle, from which radiates a 


1 Lyk. Al. 397 áxrls Zeipla, доо Alokov peylorou тёрробоѕ Kuvacbéws. 
2 Schol Lyk. Al. 397 ff. Zelptos is used of the sun by Archil. frag. 58 Hiller ар. 
Plout. symp. 3. то. 2 and af. Hesych. s.v. Zeipiov xuvds ölkyv, cp. Hesych. s.v. тє[рїо$” 
0 0:0. каї б той kvvàós йттўр, Orph. Arg. 120f. velpıos...neAros, Souid. s.v. velp, aepós: 
0 3s and Zelpiov * тд» Kúva' бтё 52 kal röv мор. See further L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. 
Etym. iv. 49f., Prellwitz Ziym. Wörterb. d. Gr. Spr.? p. 407. Kuvadevs is understood 
by Welcker Gr. Gétéerl. ii. 197 as an epithet of Zeus in the Dog-days, cp. C. von Holzinger 
on Lyk. 4/. 400. Paus. 5. 22. 1, 8. 19. 1 describes a statue of Zeus dedicated at Olympia 
by the Kuva:daeis of Arkadia as holding a thunderbolt in either hand—which hardly 
supports the connexion with the Dog-star (see, however, Paus. 8. 19. 2f.). 
3 Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 397, 400. . 
4 Supra p. 197. 
5 Nonn. Dion. 40. 371 immeúwv Edcxnddv Nov móXov allori dloxy. 
$ A. Dieterich Eine Mithrashturgie? Leipzig and Berlin того p. 6, 9 ff. dyer yap 
О €xelvns THs nuepas kal rijs pas Helav dow, rovs moAevovras ávafalvovras eis obpavóv Ocovs, 
@AXous бё karaßalvorras, 7 бё mopela ту òpwpévwv Gedy 0:0 ToU Sloxov, татрӧѕ pov, cob, 
Parhjoerat’ opoiws бё каї 6 kaħoúpevos avrAds, ў dpx3) TOD Netroupyoivros åvénov` dpe yap 
тд той Sloxov us avddy xpepdpevor, к.т.\.‚ #5. p. 8, Off. ойртох dls ка! пбттосоу dis kal 
єй@ёш< Oper ard той ólakov dorépas mposepxopévovs wevradaxtunalous тћєістооѕ каї mrirAGv- 
“Tas Sdov Tov áépa* a) de тілу A€ye’ ory}, cvy: kal той Slaxou dvovyévros dee терору 
kikhwpa kal Obpas muplvas &токєк\єитиёраз. 
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variable number of lines curving either to the left or to the right, 
but never straight. Of these lines there are usually three? (fig. 224), 
sometimes four? (fig. 225), occasionally two? (fig. 226), and in a 
single exceptional case but one‘ (fig. 227). The symbol in question 


Fig. 225. Fig. 226. Fig. 202% 


is now and again subjected to further complications. An example 
in the Paris collection® (fig. 228) has the ring with three radiating 
lines mounted on a round shield or disk from behind which appear 
four similar lines curving alternately to left and right. Or, again, 


Fig. 229. Fig. 230. 


animal forms are introduced. One branch may end in the head of 
a monster’ (fig. 229), or snake’? (fig. 230); or all the branches may 
be furnished with the heads of cocks® (fig. 231), or of swans or 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. pp. xxviif. 6 ff. pls. 2 ff., Babelon Zorn. gr. rom. 
li. 1. 493 ff., 509 ff., pls. 21, 20 ff., 22, 1 f., Head Zst. neem.” p. 688 ff. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. p. 18 ff. pl. 5, 4ff., p. 25 pl. 6, 13. 

.? Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. p. 23 pl. 6, 7, p. 24 pl. 6, 8, 9, 11, p.26 pl. 6, 16, 
р. 28 pl. 7, то, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 225f. pl. 95, 12ff., 303 f. pl. ror, 18. 
Sometimes this type appears as S with an appendage like a handle affixed to its centre 
(id. ib. ii. 2. 201 f. pl. 93, 13 f.). 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. p. 25 pl. 6, 13. The supposed hook (арт) on a 
silver coin of Arpi in Apulia (Garrucci Mon. 22. ant. p. 112 pl. 93, 8, Drit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Italy p. 130, Head Hist. пит.? p. 44, Anson Num. Gr. vi pl. 13, 759) closely 
resembles this form of the Lycian symbol. 

5 Babelon Aonn. gr. rom. ii. т. 501 ff. pl. 22, 17. 

$ Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. p. 12 pl. 3, 14, Babelon Л отет. gr. rom. ii. 2. 
233 f. pl. 96, 1, Head Hist. num. p. 690. 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. p. 18 pl. 5, 3, Head Zst. num.* p. 690 
(^ serpent °). 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. p. 9 pl. 3; 1—4, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 
497 ff., pl. 22, 8—10, Head Hist. num. р. 689 f. 


= 
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ducks! (fig. 232). On occasion an owl occupies the central ring? 
(fig. 233). But on the Lycian series the radiating lines are never 
modified into human legs. The significance of this symbol has 
been frequently debated. Monsieur Babelon, after passing in 


Fig. 231. Fig 232. Fig. 233. 


review the various hypotheses that have been put forward, con- 
cludes in favour of the solar explanation advanced by L. Miiller 
and Mr E. Thomas’, L. Müller, comparing analogous symbols 
throughout the west of Europe‘, and Mr Thomas, doing the same 
for India and the east’, arrived independently at substantially 
similar results. Both regard the Lycian sign and its parallels as 
representations of the sun. Mr Thomas sums up in the following 
sentence: ‘As far as I have been able to trace or connect the 
various manifestations of this emblem, they one and all resolve 
themselves into the primitive conception of solar motion, which 
was intuitively associated with the rolling or wheel-like projection 
of the sun through the upper or visible arc of the heavens, as 
understood and accepted in the crude astronomy of the ancients® ` 
This verdict, for Lykia at least, is confirmed by the fact that on 
Lycian coinage after the time of Alexander the Great the radiate 
head of Helios is a constant type’. But, when we seek to define 
the deity to whom the Lycian wheel originally belonged, we are 
deserted by the evidence. The conjecture of C. von Paucker? and 
E. Curtius®, that it marked the worship of a three-fold Zeus, is 
disposed of by the examples with one, two, and four branches. 

1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. pl. 44, 5, E. Babelon Les Perses Achemenides Paris 
1893 nos. 476, 532, pls. 12, 11, 15, 5, id. Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 227 f. pl. 95, 16, 235 ff. 
pl. 96, 5, Head Hist. num.” p. 690 (* cygnets’). 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. p. 23 pl. 6, 6, pl. 44, 9, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. 
ii. I. 510, ii. 2. 275 ff. pl. 99, 24 ff., Head Hist. пит.? p. 691. 

3 E. Babelon Les Perses Achéménides p. xcf. 

^ L. Müller Za croix gammée Copenhagen 1877. 

5 E. Thomas ‘ The Indian Swastika and its western Counterparts’ in the Num. Chron. 
New Series 1880 хх. 18—48. See also P. Gardner ‘Ares as a Sun-god' 26. 1880 xx. 
49—61. 

€ E. Thomas 25. 1880 xx. 19. 

7 Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 482. 

8 Arch. Zeit. 1851 ix. 380. 

9 75. 1855 xiii. 11, Babelon Morn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 510 Ё. 
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There is more to be said for Monsieur Babelon’s view that it was 
the symbol of a national god of light, who perhaps originated in 
Crete, perhaps came from the east’, but in any case at a later date 
entered the Greek pantheon and was assimilated to Apollon, being 
famed throughout the classical world as Apollon Lykzos?. 


v. The Lycian Symbol and the Kyklops. 


This, however, is to leave unsolved the probiem—who or what 
was the national light-god before the advent of the Greek Apollon ? 
I am disposed to think that he was, or became, the monstrous form 
known to the Greeks as the Kyklops* Objections will at once 
occur to readers familiar with the Odyssey and its myth of Poly- 
phemos. How is the plural Kyklopes to be reduced to a singular 
Kyklops? What had the Kyklopes who kept sheep on the 
mountains of Sicily, or for that matter the Kyklopes who worked 
at the underground smithy of Hephaistos, to do with a sun-god ? 
How are we to bridge the distance from Magna Graecia in the west 
to Lykia in the east? And by what process did a solar wheel 
develop into a ferocious giant? These are questions that must 
be answered, if my hypothesis is to be regarded as tenable at all. 

To begin with, then, Hellanikos asserts that ‘the Kyklopes 
derived their name from one Kyklops, son of Ouranos*' It follows 
that his readers in the fifth century B.C. knew of certain Kyklopes, 
different from the Kyklopes of the Homeric tradition, inasmuch as 
they were named after a single Kyklops, who passed as being the 
son of ‘the Sky.’ This sky-connexion is elsewhere insisted on. 
The scholiast on Aristeides the rhetorician writes: ‘They say that 
there are three kinds of Kyklopes, those in the Odyssey, who are 
Sicilian; the Cheirogastores; and the so-called Sky-dwellers®’ 

1 N. Gordon Munro in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 1911 xxxviii. 
3. 52 ff. supposes that this symbol, as emblem of the solar god Sandas, Sandes, Sandon, 
travelled across Asia from the west to the farthest east. But he adduces no valid 
evidence of its connexion with Sandas. 

2 Babelon of. cit. ii. 1. 482, 509. 

3 Class. Rev. 1904 xviii. 326 f. 

* Hellanik. frag. 176 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 69 Müller) ap. schol. Hes. theog. 139 EM a- 


vixds бё rovs КйкАшта$ dvoudtecGar dà Кӧк\отоѕ viol Ovpavod, où rept ray тар``Оџӯро 
Коклотор Aéyer. 

5 Schol. Aristeid. p. 408, 26 ff. Dindorf rpla yap yévn $aclv «рш KuxdX\druwv, rods 
xarà, Tov ‘Odvocda, Lixedovs vras, kal rovs Keipoydaeropas, kal Toùs kakovuevovs Ovpaviovs. 
M. Mayer Die Giganten und Titanen Berlin 1887 p. 110 f. thinks that the scholiast drew his 
information from Hellanikos, because the schol. Hes. theog. 139 after the passage quoted 
in n. 3 immediately continues KurAdrwv yàp yern тріа`  KókXores ol rj» Muxnum, 
теҳісартєѕ, kal ol mepl тд» По\№фтуиоу, kai avrol ol Beol. But it is far from clear that this 
last sentence was taken from Hellanikos: C. Müller Frag. hist. Gr. i. 69 does not include 
it in the excerpt. 
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Nor can we dismiss this as the figment of a late grammarian ; for 
Hesiod! perhaps a thousand years earlier, had spoken of the 
Kyklopes as Ouranddai, ‘sons of the Sky,’ and Zenon the Stoic 
с. 300 B.C. gave a physical explanation of the name’. 

Again, there is reason to connect the Kyklopes with Lykia. 
The seven Kyklopes, who built the great walls of Tiryns for king 
Proitos, were brought over for the purpose from Lykia’. Thus, 
whereas Theophrastos declared that towers were invented by the 
Tirynthians, Aristotle referred their invention to the Kyklopes*. 
"Towers to the modern ear are not suggestive of a sky-god ; but we 
must bear in mind Pindar's mysterious statement that the souls of 
the righteous— 

travel the road of Zeus to Kronos’ tower, 


and also the names applied by the Pythagoreans to the central 
fire of the universe, vzz. ‘the tower of Zan, ‘the watch-tower 
of Zan, ‘the house of Zeus*' A revolving tower, as we have 
seen’, was a Celtic conception of the Otherworld. Some such 
belief may underlie the reputation, which the Kyklopes enjoyed 
in ancient times*, of being master-builders. We still speak of 
* Cyclopean' masonry. 

Next we have to consider the possibility of deriving the one- 
eyed giant of Sicily from the solar wheel of Lycia in point of actual 
shape. The Lycian symbol appears to have developed in two very 
different directions. On the one hand, by the beginning of the 
fourth century B.C. it had become reduced to a simpler combination 
of lines®. The central circle had dwindled to a dot, from which 


1 Hes. Zheog. 502 Obpavlöas. 

2 Zen. frag. 116 Pearson af. schol. Hes. ¢heog. 139 таїдаѕ дё фто: aùroùs тод Odpavod 
emeıön тарта raUra Ta mddn Tepl Tov odjpaydv cla. The reference is to the names Bpövras, 
Етєрбттѕ, Apyns, which Zenon may have found in Hes. theog. 140. 

® Apollod. 2. 2. 1, Strab. 372 (cited also by Eustath. zz Z. p. 286, 30f., in Od. 
p. 1622, 53f.). Cp. schol. Eur. Or. 965. 

а Plin. zat. hist. 7. 195. ° 

5 Pind. Ol. 2. 70 čreňav Aus ӧдду тара Kpóvov rópsw. The context is Pythagorean 
(schol. vet. Pind. O/. 2. 104, 106, 123). 

$ Aristot. de caelo 2..13. 293 b 3 f. ё Ais pudaxhy dvoudfoucr, TÒ тайтт» Exov THY хора» 
тёр, Simplic. ad /ос. = Aristot. frag. 199 Rose ol иё» ZLavds (Zmvös Diels) möpyov айтд 
Kadovotv, ws aurös év rots Iludayopırois loröpnaev, ol 06 Ads dukarııv, ws év Tovrots, ol dé 
Atos Opövov, ws äAXoı pasiv, Prokl. zz Plat. Tim. ii. 106, 21 ff. Diehl (cp. i. 199, 2 ff.) xal 
ol Ilvdaybpeıı 8ё Zavos mupyov } Zavös фиЛакђи ámekáNovr TO uéaov, Philolaos ap. Stob. 
£cl. 1. 22. тар. 196, 18 ff. Wachsmuth ФАЛаоѕ wip Ev péow тері тд Kevrpov, бтєр éoriay 
“той mavros кале kal Auds olkov kal unrepa Gedy, pene тє kal avvoxii» kal uérpov dicews. 

7 Supra p. 243. 

8 Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1687 ff. Note Sen. Thy. 407 f. Cyclopum sacras | turres. 

? The change is already noticeable on a coin of the Lycian dynast 7%zbö.. (Babelon 
Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 211 f. pl. 94, 12). 
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radiated three curved lines or crescents. This form occurs at Olba 
in Kilikia! (fig. 234); at Thebe 
in Mysia?; at Abydos’, Birytos*, 
and Rhoiteion® in the Troad ; 


E$ Eu ad 
әуАРЖС 


и E Jf in Makedonia*; at Argos’; and 
TARY, SAA ABE at Megara? On the other 


ougat” 


hand, the tendency towards 
theriomorphism and anthropo- 
morphism was also at work. 
The addition, already observed, of animal heads to the component 
members ofthe symbol? was but the commencement of changes,which 
were carried further in neighbouring lands. Thus the silver coins of 
Aspendosin Pamphylia from about 500 B.C. onwards are character- 
ised by three human legs, turned either to the right or to the left, but 
radiating from a common centre and so constituting a genuine Z7z- 
skelés, Sometimes this Zzzs&e/és is centred about a small four-spoked 
wheel" (fig. 235). Occasionally it is superposed on a lion” (fig. 236) 
or an eagle” (fig. 237). But usually it consists of three human legs 


Fig. 234- 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia etc. pp. lili, 119 pl. 21, 8f., Head ZZzs£. mum? 
p. 727, on bronze coins of Aias, son of Teukros, high-priest of Zeus"OXftos, с. 10— 
I4 A.D. ; and Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins ib. p. 124 pl. 22, т, Head /ос. cit., on bronze coins of 
M. Antonius Polemo, high-priest, с: 17—36 А.р. G. Е. Hill in Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
zb. p. liii notes ‘that the triskeles occurs as a rock-cut symbol at various places in this 
district. See further zzzra ch. ii $ 9 (h) ii (§). 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Mysia p. 179, Head Hist. пит.? p. 538 (‘three crescents 
united’) on a bronze coin of the fourth century В.С. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Troas etc. p. 2 pl. 1, 8 on a silver coin c. 411—387 B.C.: the 
three curves radiating from a common centre are inscribed in a circle. 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Troas etc. pp. xlv, 41 pl. 8, 5, Head Hist. num. P- 542, on 
a bronze coin ¢. 300 B.C.: the three curves are enclosed by a circle. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Troas etc. p. xxxi f., Head Hist. пит? p. 548, on a unique 
silver coin ¢ 350—300 B.C. 

6 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia etc. p. 9 f., Head Hist. пит.? p. 234 (' crescent- 
rayed star’), on silver coins с. 185—168 В.С.: in the centre of a round Macedonian shield 
is a wheel-like ornament of six or four crescents radiating from a central dot and enclosed 
by а circle. See P. Gardner ‘ Ares as a Sun-god’ іп the Nz. Chron. New Series 1880 
xx. 49 ff. 1 

1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus p. 140 on a silver coin of the fourth century R.C. 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica p. 118 pl. 21, 2 f., Head Hist, 2um.* p. 393, on silver 
coins of the fourth century B.C. : five or three crescents radiating from a central dot and 
enclosed by a circle. 

9 Supra p. зоо f. 

10 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. pp. Ixxiif., 93 ff. pl. 19 ff., Babelon Monn. gr. rom. 
li. 1. 524 ff. pl. 23, 11—21, Head Hist. пит.? p. 699 f. 

11 Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. т. 525 fl. pl. 23, 12; 527 f. pl. 23, 16. 

12 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. p. 94 pl. 19, б, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 
529 ff. pl. 23, 20f., Head Hist. пит? p. 699. 

13 Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 507 pl. 58, 1, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 529f.no. 868. On 
the three-legged crow of Chinese legend and the eight-handed (=many-handed) crow of 
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and nothing more. The same design recurs at Selge!, Etenna?, and 
Adada? in Pisidia; at Hierapytna* in Crete; in Melos’, at Athens‘, 


Fig. 235. Fig. 236. Fig. 237. e 
in Aigina’, at Phlious*; at Syracuse®; at Kaulonia” and Terina” in 
Bruttium ; at Suessa Aurunca”? in Latium ; and probably elsewhere 
too? (fig. 238). Some of these examples exhibit a well-marked 
central disk ; for instance, a recently discovered silver coin of Melos" 
С. 500—450 B.C. (fig. 239), a unicum of Aigina c. 480 B.C.5, or certain 


Kojiki and Nihongi tradition see N. Gordon Munro in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan 1911 xxxviii. 51 fig. 40, 63. 

1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. pp. cxv f. 258 f. pl. 39, 10—13, Head Hist. num? 
pir. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. p. cxix, Head Hist. пит.® p. 708. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia etc. p. cxvii pl. 30, 2f., Head Hist. num.? p. 705. 

31 J. N. Svoronos Mumismatigue de la Crète ancienne Macon 189o i. 188 pl. 17, б, 
Head Hist. nam.? p. 468. 
5 Infra n. 14. 
6 Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 717 f. pl. 33, той, notes other examples of the 
triskelés occurring at Athens, on lead tokens and small bronze counters. On the pre- 
Solonian silver coinage it is inscribed in a circle. 
7 Infra n. 15. 
5 Babelon Afoun. gr.'rom. ii. 1. 718, 811 ff. pl. 33, 12, Head Hist. num." р. 408. 
9 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 191 ff., 25. Corinth etc. p. 98 f. pl. 25, 5—9, Head 
Hist. пит? p. 1807 С. Е. Hill Coins of Ancient Sicily London 1903 p. 152 f. suggests 
hat the Zriskel£s, which appears first on the coins of Agathokles, from 317 B.C. onwards, 
vas originally his private signet, adopted at a later date, perhaps by the Romans, as the 
mblem of all Sicily. Cp. Hill 2d. p. 152 ff. fig. 44 pl. 11, 8, дапа 14, Babelon Monn. 
op. rom. i. 191, 351f., 401 ff., 414, 427,11. 7 (no. 175), 66, 277f., 499, 539. A. Allienus, 
roconsul in Sicily in 48 B.C., struck a denarius, which shows Trinacrus, son of Neptunus, 
olding the /riskel£s in his Bind: see Hill 02. cit. p. 224f. pl. £5, 5, Babelon Monn. rép. 
2.1. 137 Í., li. 13. 
10 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 336, Garrucci Mor. It. ant. p. 157 pl. 111, 30. 
H Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 393, Carelli Num. It. vet. p. 99 pl. 179. 35 f. (symbol). 
2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy р. 123, Carelli Num. Zt. vet. p. 17 pl. 64, 7 (symbol). 
13 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 57 aes grave of uncertain provenience, Garrucci Mon. 
f. ant. p. 23 pl. 45, 4. 
™ From the specimen in the M¢Clean collection at Cambridge: obv. pomegranate ; 
ev. triskelés with central disk in dotted circle AW AAI [..]. See К. Jameson in the 

ev. Num. iv Série 1909 xii. 192 ff. pl. 5, 11 and pl. б, 25, Head Hist. »um.? p. 802. 

15 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 136 pl. 24, 8, Babelon Afonn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 
57 f, 813 ff. pl. зо, 20, Head Hist, пит.? рр. 397, 408. Babelon and Head following 
P. Six in the Mum. Chron. Third Series 1888 viii. 97 regard the coin as proof of an 
liance between Aigina and Phlious. 
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scarce specimens of pre-Solonian coinage at Athens). The Thraco- 
Macedonian tribe of Derrones added palmettes between the legs? 


(ie 240) The Pisichans of Selec? (fig) 247) and there mans at 


lage 235. Vig. 239. Fig. 240. 
Velia? mitted the ankles with wings. Elsewhere the humanising 
tendency transformed the central disk into а асс That was the 
case in Sicily", Silver and copper coins of Agathokles, issued 


Ги. эү}, ki 232. Pigs 212, 
between 317 and 310 B.C, have for their reverse type am na 
with wings attached to the feet and a Gorgon’s head in the middle’ 


иер. 305 Ne 6. 

? Drit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia сіс. p. 140, Babelon Jorn. gr. rom. ti. 1. 1039 ff. 
pl. 44.6 9, Dead И, num.? p. 202. I figure the specimen in the M¢Clean collection 
at Cambridge. 

part. Mis. Cat, Cors Lycia ete, рр issus 203 pi qo, 12. 

Pope. Mis. Cat. Coins Italy pe 3141, (Carell) Mom fl vef pl ee 
(symbol). 

9 At buos in Lower Moesia oceurs the strange type of two young male heads in 
juxtaposition, one of the two being upside down (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Thrace etc. 
pe 28 f, Head 77st. num.” p. 274). Head 74.) p. 235 held that this design “probably 
refers to the cult of the Dioshuri, which was very prevalent on the coasts of the Euxine,’ 
bnt 74° p 274 suggests that it тау be meant for the rising and the setting sun-god? and 
compares "the rayless Helios on the early coms of Rhodes.’ Since other coins of Istros 
show a tours poked wheel (Append. DJ, I would rather conjecture that the two heads in 
question are а naive attempt to represent the face of the sun-god in actual rotation. 

" Babelon Monn. r f. rom. d. 192 a bronze coin of M. Antonius showing as symbol a 
triskel, the central dot of which is marked Hke a face: the coin is of Sicilian mintage. 

TG. E VAN Cone of „Їйї Sy p.e таз pl. 11. 10 үшүр О о DIL ais 
Caf. Corns Sicily p. 195. 
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(fig. 242). On an aureus struck by the Roman moneyer L. Aquillius 

Florus in 20 B.C. to commemorate the Sicilian exploits of M’. Aquil- 
- lius eighty years earlier there is a similar device, but the winged 
Gorgöneion is larger! (fig. 243). Bronze coins of Panormos from 
254 B.C. onwards adopted the same combination of friskeles and 
22015: moreover, they complicated it still further by the introduction 
of three ears of barley between the revolving legs? (fig. 244). The 
design recurs on late copper coins of Iaita*; and on the denarii struck 
in Sicily by L.Cornelius Lentulus Crus and C.Claudius 
Marcellus, the consuls of 49 B.C., who fled from Rome 
at the approach of Caesar‘ (fig. 245). From a numis- 
matic point of view, therefore, Mr G. F. Hill is justified 
in describing this ‘contamination’ of the ¢rskelés with 
the Gorgöneion as ‘of Agathoclean огісіп But it 
would be interesting toknow whether the combined de- Fis: 745 
vice was invented by Agathokles himself, or borrowed from elsewhere. 
It may be surmised that Agathokles, who was a soldier rather than 
an artist, saw it first on the shields of some of his numerous foreign 
mercenaries. For, not only was the simple ¢vaskelés a frequent 
emblem on shields’, but Dioskourides, an Alexandrine epigram- 
matist of the third century B.C., represents a Cretan warrior as 
dedicating a shield that was adorned with precisely this combination 
of iriskeles and Gorgéneion : 


Not vain, methinks, the blazon that Polyllos’ son doth please, 
Hyllos, who bears his buckler as a mighty man from Crete. 

The Gorgon that turns men to stone and eke the triple knees 
He bade them paint: you'll find them there, saying to all they meet— 

“Look not thou down on me, my foe; that look of thine will freeze’ 
Or ‘Flee the inan who runs apace with these his threefold feet? 


However that may be, it is practically certain that the central face 
fas originally not that of the winged and snaky-tressed Gorgon, 
jut that of the sun-god pure and simple—witness a Punic széle, 
dating from about the time of Iuba, which was found in 1823 near 


1 Babelon Jonn. rép. rom. i. 214, 218, ii. 71. 

2 G. F. Hill 02. cit. p. 207 ff., pl. 14, 17, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily pp. 122, 125, 
ead Hist. num.” р. 163. Ср. Brit: Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 128. Supra p. 227. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 85, Hunter Cat. Coins i. 191 pl. 14, 5, Head Hist. 
num.” p. 148. 

* G. F. Hill of. cit. p. 224 pl. 15, 4, Babelon Лоти. red. rom. i. 350, 425. 

5 G. F. Hill of. cz. p. 208. 
$ P. Hartwig in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1891 xii. 341 n. 1 writes: ‘The triskeles is 
very often used as the device on shields on black-figured vases (cf. [K. W. Goettling 
Ommentatio de crure albo in clipets vasorum Graecorum Jenae 1855]); more rarely on 
ed-figured (cf. £4. Céram. i. 9, where it is painted black, as here). See further Н. B. 
lters History of Ancient Pottery London 1905 ii. 198f. 
T Азий. Pal. б. 126. 
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Vacca (Bedja) or Sicca Venerea (Kef) in Tunis and is now in the 

museum at Lyon. This stone was erected as a votive offering to 

Da'al-hammán, the principal Punic deity of north Africa, who, 

though the word Aammdu probably does not mean ‘Fiery’, 

appears to have been a sky-god or sun-god of some sort? 

W. Gesenius? translated the accompanying inscription as follows : 
To Lord Baal the Sun-god, king eternal, 


who hath heard the words of Hicmath-' 
o and of thy servant Hicembal the governor... 


E a 
um 44/410 Simmons ES 


Fig. 246. 


Baal had blessed the cattle of this Hiempsal (so his name should 
be written), governor of a Numidian province. Hiempsal, there- 
fore, by way of a thank-offering caused a representation of himself 
to be carved (fig. 246) with a cow standing beneath it. The inter- 
vening symbol, which for us has the main interest, Gesenius does 
not attempt to elucidate. But it may fairly be regarded as a sign 
and token of Baal himself, the sky-god or sun-god, and cited in 
support of the contention that the ¢rzske/és had a solar significance, 
The same explanation probably applies to a very similar Zrzs&e/s 

1 Infra ch. i8 6 (f) i (y). 

2 Cp. G. Maspero The Struggle of the Nations London 1896 p. 155, E. Meyer її 


-Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 291 “einer Form des Sonnenba‘als,’ zd. 26. i. 2869 ff. 
3 W. Gesenius Scripturae linguaeque Phoeniciae monumenta Lipsiae 1837 p. 204 ff. 


pl. 23. 
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found on copper coins of Ebora Cerialis, one of the chief towns of 
the Turduli in Hispania Baetica! (figs. 247—248) ; for the district, 


Fig. 247. Fig. 248. 


according to M. Agrippa and M. Varro?, was over-run by Cartha- 
ginians, who would presumably bring the cult of their Punic Baal 
with them. 


vi. The Kyklops of the East and the Kyklops of the West. 


Taking into account these zoómorphic transformatioris of the 
solar wheel, I shall venture to propound a fresh classification of 
the Kyklopes in Greek mythology. Let us distinguish the Kyklopes 
of the eastern Mediterranean (including the Aegaean) from those 
of the western Mediterranean (especially Sicily). What is common 
to the two groups, what in fact enables them to be considered 
species of a single genus, is the central disk representing the actual 
orb. of the sun: hence the appropriate name for both was Kýklops, 
“the Round One, or more exactly, ‘He of the Round Aspect.’ 

The eastern Kyklopes were called also Chetrogdstores* or Gas- 
teröcheires*, that is, ‘Arm-bellies’ or ‘Belly-arms, in connexion 
with Lykia and Tiryns; Encheirogästores or Engastrócheires*, that 


1 A. Heiss Description générale des monnaies antiques de D Espagne Paris 1870 
р. 322 ff. pl. 47 Turduli з, 4, 5, то. I reproduce no. 3 with a Celtiberian legend to be 
transliterated IBOVRI-R (genitive of доға) and no. ro with a Latin legend read by 
Heiss (EB)ORENTI(N)orum. See also G. D. de Lorichs Recherches numismatiques 
niti principalement les médailles celtibériennes Paris 1852 pl. 70, 12. 

2 Ap. Plin. nat. hist. 3. 8. 
? Eustath. zz //. p. 286, 30 f., apparently quoting saon either from memory or in 
А text different from ours. A comparison of schol. Aristeid. with schol. Hes. (supra 
P- 302 n. 4) shows that the Kyklopes who built Mykenai were sometimes at least known 
as Cheirogdstores. 
4 Strab. 372 and af. Eustath. ги Od. p. 1622, 53 f. 
5 Deiochos frag. 5 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 17 f. Müller) ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. т. 989 mentions 
ertain Thessalian éyxetpoydoropas (vulg.) or &yyaorpöxeipas (cod. Рагіѕ.). The scholiast 
identifies them with the I'yyevées of Ap. Rhod. ое. cit., monstrous forms with six arms, 
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is, ' Bellies-in-arms' or ‘Arms-in-bellies,’ in connexion with Thessaly, 
Kyzikos, Thrace, Euboia, and Mykenai. Such names would be 
not unsuitably given to giants, who represented in anthropo- 
morphic guise the solar symbol with its central ring and radiating 
members. | 

A distant echo of this mythopoeic stage may be heard in 
Platon's Symposium‘, where Aristophanes, as usual half in jest and 
half in earnest, makes a speech in praise of Love and in the course 
of it describes humanity as it was in the remote past: 


‘Our nature long ago was not what it is now, but otherwise. In the first 
place, mankind was divided into three sexes. It comprised not only the present 
two, male and female, but a third as well, which was a compound of them both. 
The name of this third sex still survives, though it has itself become extinct. In 
those early times the androgynous was at once a name and a species, being a 
blend of male and female in one common nature; whereas now-a-days it is 
merely a name given by way of reproach. Then again, every man's shape was 
rounded throughout, his back and sides being in the form of a circle? He had 
four arms, and as many legs as arms, and two faces on a round neck, resembling 

„each other in every respect. On his two faces, which looked opposite ways, he 
had a single head with four ears. Moreover, he had two sets of generative 
organs, and everything else to match. He walked upright, as he does still, 
in whichever of the two directions he pleased. When he started to run fast, 
he looked like tumblers who bring their legs round so as to point upwards 
and tumble along in a circle: just in the same way did the men of those 
days move rapidly along in a circle, resting their weight on their limbs, which 
were eight in number. The reason why the sexes numbered three may 
be put thus. The male was originally the offspring of the sun ; the female, of 
the earth ; the common sex, of the moon, for the moon too shares the nature of 
both. They and their mode of progression were alike circular because they 
resembled their parents. So it came to pass that in point of power and strength 


two attached to their shoulders and four to their ribs (20. 944 ff.), who dwelt about the 
"Apkrwv ёроѕ, а mountainous island in the Propontis, and, coming from their mountain, 
essayed to block the Xvrós Мил» at Kyzikos with rocks and so secure the Argonauts. The 
scholiast adds that Polygnostos (vulg.) or Polygnotos (cod. Paris.) in his work On Kyzikos 
rationalised them into pirates, but that tradition made them the offspring of the Nemean 
lion. According to the latter part of schol. Eur. Or. 965 the walls of Mykenai were 
built by Kyklopes called éyyetpoydoropes, who were said to have made the thunderbolt 
for Zeus. Other scholia on the same verse derive the Kyklopes, who came to aid Proitos, 
from Kouretis (= Euboia) and ultimately from Thrace, where there was a tribe of 
Kyklopes with an eponymous king Kyklops. See further С. Knaack ‘ Encheirogastores ? 
in Hermes 1902 xxxvii. 292 ff., Gruppe AZyth. Lit. 1908 p. 441 f. 

1 Plat. symp. 189 D—190 C. 

2 Jd. ib. 189 Е óXov ўу Exdorov той avOpwmov rò eldos aTpoy'yóNov, vBrov Kal mXevpàs 
KÓkMp Éxov. That is, every man had the shape of two men joined back to back, so that 
his body was cylindrical, being circular in horizontal section. The words can hardly be 
taken to mean that his body was a sphere or disk. Cp. Zim. 44 D—E, 73 C—D, where 
he contrasts the globular (тєрїфєрїє) brain in its spherical (7фароє:дўѕ) cranium with the 
cylindrical (orpoyyöAos xal троиўктѕ) spinal marrow in its vertebral column, and my 
comment in 7e Metaphysical Basis of Plato’s Ethics Cambridge 1895 p. 138 f. 
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they were terrible ; and in their pride they attacked the gods. Indeed, what 
Homer says of Ephialtes and Otos refers in reality to these ; I mean, that they: 
attempted to scale the sky, intending to make an assault upon the gods.’ 


Aristophanes goes on to tell how Zeus frustrated their efforts 
and punished their pride by cutting them in halves like so many 
eggs. Ever since that fell catastrophe man has gone about the 
world in search of his other half. And, if Zeus hears much more 
of his insolence, he will cut him in halves again, so that in future 
he will go hopping on a single leg! This interesting recital, despite 
the humorous turn given to its dénouement, is evidently based on 
the serious beliefs of the past. When Platon speaks of a third sex 
compounded of the other two, he has in mind the ‘ whole-natured 
types’ of Empedokles', that is to say, types neither male nor 
female, but both. And, when Platon relates his human Catherine- ' 
wheels to the sun, the earth, and the moon, he recalls the same 
philosopher-poet's expression ‘the swift limbs of the Sun?' But 
he is also throughout thinking of Pherekydes' twin Moliones? and 
of the Orphic Phanes, first-born of the gods, a strange bi-sexual 
being‘, perhaps two-bodied*, certainly four-eyed®, and commonly 
identified with the sun’. According to one account, Phanes had 
the heads of rams, bulls, a snake, and a lion’, together with golden 
wings?: according to another, golden wings on his shoulders, heads 
of bulls attached to his sides, and on his head a monstrous snake 
resembling all manner of wild beasts". This composite conception 
'suggests comparison with the various theriomorphic and anthropo- 
morphic modifications of the Lycian solar wheel". 

in the western Mediterranean anthropomorphism went a step 
further. We hear of no Chetrogdstores with multiple limbs. The 
1 Emped. frag. 62, 4 Diels ovAogveis...ruror. 
2 Jd. frag. 27, 1 Diels ’HeXloro...wxea via. 
3 Append. Е (:). 
3 Orph. frag. 62 Abel af. Prokl. zz Plat. Tim. i. 429, 28 ff. Diehl (cp. 22. i. 450, 
22 ff.) and Lact. div. inst. 4. 8, Rufin. recognit. то. зо. With Plat. symp. 191 B cp. the 
Orphic texts cited by Lobeck Aglaophamus i. 491 f. 
5 In Orph. frag. 36 Abel ар. Damask. quaest. de primis principiis p. 387 Өєдѕ 
ücdparos was corrected to deös diowparos by Lobeck Aglaophamus i. 486 n.: see further 
- Gruppe in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2251 f. 
$ Orph. frag. 64 Abel af. Herm. zz Plat. Phaedr. p. 138 rerpdow dp0arpoiow 
uevos Evßa kal ёуба. Lobeck оў. cit. i. 491 remarks that the same verse was used to 
lescribe Argos by the author of the 47gimios (schol. Eur. Phoen. 1116). Is it accidental 
hat $árys and" Apyos are names of simiiar meaning? See further izra ch. i $ 6 (g) ix. 
7 Supra p. 7 n. 6. 
* Orph. frag. 63 Abel. 
> Orph. frag. 65 Abel. 
19 Orph. frag. 36 Abel. 
! Supra pp. 299ff., 304 ff. 
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Kyklopes of Sicily and Italy had originally one large circular eye 
in the middle of the forehead! (fig. 249). This is throughout the 
prevailing type of the Kyklops in Greek and Latin literature. 
But with vase-paintings, wall-paintings, engraved gems, bas-reliefs 
and sculpture in the round the case was different. Here a growing 
sense of artistic fitness prescribed, first that the Kyklops should 
have his normal eyes, whether shut or open, as well as his abnormal 
eye’, and last that his abnormal eye should dwindle away into 
nothing, leaving him two-eyed like other folk Thus it comes 
about that Servius in the fourth century A.D. can write: ‘Many say 
that Polyphemos had one eye, others that he had two, others 


Jivoy 


$ ose 


again that he had three; but the whole tale is a make-belief 5* 
Virgil, in the passage on which Servius was commenting, adheres 
to the original conception of the western Kyklops and speaks of his 
eye as— 


1 In the case of Polyphemos this is implied by Od. 9. 333, 383, 387, 394, 397: 453» 
503, 516, 525, and stated in Kratin. Odysses frag. 14 Meineke, Eur. Cycl. 77, Lyk. 42. 
659 f. with Tzetz. ad loc., Theokr. 6. 22, 36, 11. 33, 53, Philostr. mai. ларе. 2. 18. 2, 
Anth. Pal. 14. 132. 2, 7, Ov. met. 13. 772f. The Homeric Kyklopes in general had one 
eye, according to Strab. 21. The Kyklopes of Aitne are one-eyed in Eur. Cych 21 Ё; 
those of Lipara in Kallim. 4. Artem. 52 f. ; Brontes, Steropes, and Arges in Hes. 2/4022: 
144 f. Eustath. 27 Od. pp. 1392, 36 ff., 1622, 39 ff. inclines to regard Polyphemos as 
érepdpOaduor, not роубфбаћиоу ; ср. Guido de Columna (1287 A.D.), who in his account 
of the Trojan war gives Polyphemos two eyes and makes Odysseus pluck out one of them 
(W. Grimm in the 454. d. berl. Akad. 1857 Phil.-hist. Classe p. 27). 

? Mon. d. Inst. ix pl 15, 7, W. Helbig in the Anz. d. Inst. 1870 xlii. 41 f., 74 
a wall-painting in an Etruscan tomb at Corneto. 

3 Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1588, ii. 1685, iii. 2703 ff., 2711 f. 

4 Roscher 22. ii. 1685, Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 1695. 

5 Serv. in Verg. Aen. 3. 636, Myth. Vat. 2. 174. 
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Huge, lurking there alone ’neath his fell brow, 
Like to some Argive shield or torch Phoebean}. 


This last line draws from Servius the just remark that the one 
simile refers to the size (and shape), the other to the glow, of 
Polyphemos’ eye: the ‘Argive shield’ was circular, and the ‘torch 
Phoebean' must be either the moon or the sun% Parmenides in 
one of his fragments mentions ‘the round-eyed (literally &yA/ops) 
moon’. But it is more probable that Virgil is comparing the eye 
of the Kyklops with the sun. Ovid does so expressly in the 
Metamorphoses, where Polyphemos defends his claim to good looks 
in the following lines : 


One only eye my midmost forehead bears, 
But like a mighty shield. Yea, all these things 
Yon sun beholds, and with one only orb‘. 


Of course no simile or collection of similes can prove that the 
Kyklops’ eye stands for the sun in heaven. But we have seen 
that according to one version, which can be traced back to Hesiod, 
the Kyklopes were known as ‘children of the Sky*' ; that, in the 
words of Hellanikos, they ‘derived their name from one Kyklops, 
whose father was the Sky°’; and that the Greeks regarded the sun 
as the eye of the animate sky’. A presumption is thus raised that 
we are on the right track in investigating the story of the Kyklops 
as though it were a nature-myth and in identifying the round eye, 
from which he took his name, with the shining orb of the sun*. 
The distinction that I have drawn between the many-armed 
Kyklopes of the east and the one-eyed Kyklopes of the west 


1 Verg. Aen. 3. 636 f. 

? Serv. zz Verg. Aen. 3. 637. 

3 Parm. frag. то, 4 Diels ёруа тє kókNwrros e/o теріфота сє\№ђртѕ. 

3 Ov. met. 13. 851 ff. 

5 Supra p. 303- 6 Supra p. 302. ` 7 Supra p. 196f. 

8 L. Frobenius Das Zeitalter des Sonnengottes Berlin 1904 i. 367—412, after a wide 
survey of analogous myths all the world over, comes to the conclusion that the man- 
ing ogre (or ogress), who lives in a cave and is a famous builder, must be regarded as a 
tar if he has one eye, as a constellation if he has many heads and arms: he is attacked 
by the solar hero or sun-god, who wrests from him the means of making fire. On this 
showing Odysseus would be the sun-god and ‘Polyphemos a star! W. Schwartz 
dogermanischer Volksglaube Berlin 1885 p. 169 ff. argues that one-eyed beings such 
the Kyklopes are storm-powers, their fiery eye denoting the lightning: (see 72/72 ch. ii 
(b). W. H. Roscher Zex. Myth. ii. 1689, 59 ff. suggests that the one eye of the 
klops refers to the crater of Mt. Aitne, and V. Bérard Les Pheniciens et [Odyssée 
Paris 1903 ii. 130 has given a similar volcanic explanation: cp. R. Browning Paracelsus 
- 5 *groups | Of young volcanos come up, cyclops-like, | Staring together with their 
on flame.’ I follow W. Grimm ‘Die Sage von Polyphem’ in the 4. а. berl. 
ad. 1857 Phil.-hist. Classe p. 27 and A. Kuhn Die Herab£unft des Feuers und des 
Gottertranks* Gütersloh 1886 p. 63. 
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corresponds fairly well with a difference indicated in Hesiod’s 
Theogony. The poet, enumerating the children of Earth (Gaia) 
and Sky (Owranós), writes : 


She brought forth too Kyklopes proud of heart, 

Brontes and Steropes and strong-souled Arges, 

Who gave the thunder and wrought the bolt of Zeus. 

They verily in all else were like the gods, 

But had one eye amid their forehead set. 

[Kyklopes were they named by reason of 

A round eye, one, upon their forehead set.] 

Power, violence, and guile were in their deeds. 

Others again from Earth and Sky were sprung, 

Three sons of size and strength, not to be named, 

Kottos, Briareos, Gyes, prideful brood. 

A hundred arms were waving from their shoulders, 

All unapproachable, and fifty heads 

Grew from the shoulders on each stalwart neck. 

Monstrous their power, strong to match their size. 
The one-eyed Kyklopes are here mentioned side by side with 
certain many-armed giants of the self-same parentage. If we may 
regard these Hekaténcheires? as analogous to the Cezrogástores, 
Hesiod’s division is just that between the Kyklopes of west and 
east. 

Nor need we be surprised to find the sun conceived in two 
forms so widely different by people residing within the same area 
of civilisation. A useful parallel is afforded by the religion of 
ancient Egypt. The oldest group of Egyptian deities was headed 
by a divine pair named Nu and Nut, god and goddess respectively 
of the watery mass of the sky. The pyramid text of Pepi 1 
addresses ‘ Nut, in whose head appear two eyes*’—presumably the 
sun and moon. Similarly a late papyrus in the British Museum* 
makes Nu speak of his Eye in terms which can only refer to the 
sun’. Again, when the attributes of Nu were transferred to the 
god Rā‘, the Eye of Ra was identified with a variety of solar 

1 Hes. theog. 139 ff. 

? 'Exaróyxeipes Apollod. т. т. т, Palaiph. 19 (20), Eudok. viol. 221, et. mag. p. 213, 
14 Ё, 26. p. 327, 41, Plout. de amic. mult. т. cp. v. Marcell. 17.  Briareos is éxaróyxetpos 
in ZZ. т. 402, Eustath. in //. p. 123, 42. Gyas Is centimanus in Hor. od. 2. 17. 14, 3. 4 
69, Ov. am. 2. т. 12, trist. 4. т. 18, as is Typhoeus in Ov. et. 3. 303: cp. Boeth. ge 
inst. arithmet. Y. 19 p. 40, 26 Friedlein, and Pompon. digest. 1. 2. 2. 36 (Centemmanus as 
nick-name of Appius Claudius Caecus). - 

3 Pap. ro, 188, written for Nes-Amsu, or Nes-Min, priest of Panopolis, c. 312 B.C. 

* E. A. Wallis Budge Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection London 1911 i. 156. 

5 E. A. Wallis Budge The Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 i. 298 f., 306. 

$ E. A. Wallis Budge Zhe Gods of the Egyptians i. 135. According to G. Maspero 


The Dawn of Civilization’ London 1901 p. 88 n. 1 the name A ‘means the sz and 
nothing more. 
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powers’. Ка himself was fused with the Theban deity Amen, and 
a hymn written in the time of the twentieth or twenty-first dynasty 
for the great resultant god Amen-Ra says: 


‘Thou art the beautiful Prince, who risest like the sun with the White 
Crown, and thou art the lord of radiant light and the creator of brilliant rays.... 
Thy flame maketh thine enemies to fall, and thine Eye overthroweth the Seddz 
fiends?’ 


Ra was likewise fused with Tem the local sun-god of Annu, 
that is On or Heliopolis, thus forming the double god Rä-Tem?: 
accordingly we hear of the Eye of Tem as another designation of 
the sun‘. Lastly, Ra was fused with Horos* (Heru), who was 
regarded as the Face (Her or Hra) of heaven, and said to have. 
two eyes, the sun being the right eye, and the moon the left‘. But 
these numerous descriptions of the sun as the eye of this, that, or 
the other deity by no means prevented the Egyptians from depict- 
ing it in curiously incongruous ways. For example, Amen-hetep iv 
ог Amenophis iv, the 77óros of Manethon, about the year 1430 B.C., 
despite the first element in his own name, cut himself off from the 
old capital Thebes and the Theban cult of Amen. He adopted a 
new name, Khut-en-Á ten, and founded a new capital, Khut-Aten, 
some two hundred miles south of Cairo on the east bank of the 
Nile: the site of his foundation is now marked by the Arab villages 
of Haggi Капай and Tell el--Amarna. Khut-en-Aten means the 
‘Spirit’ or ‘Glory of Aten’; and Khut-Aten, the ‘Horizon of 
Aten.’ This Aten was a very old Egyptian deity, whose original 
home was near Annu or Heliopolis. ‘Aten,’ says Dr Wallis 
Budge, ‘was the physical body of the Sun”? And monuments of 
Khut-en-Aten often show the king, with or without his family, 
illuminated by the sun’s rays®. In these representations the rays 


ГЕ. A. Wallis Budge 7he Gods of the Egyptians i. 422 f. Meh-urt, 22. i. 365 Hathor, 
2b. 1. 446 Bast, 26. i. 517 Sekhet. Jd. Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection i. 144, 346, 
її. 172, 203, 277, 328. 
2 E. A. Wallis Budge The Gods of the Egyptians ii. 8. 
3 E. A. Wallis Budge 20. i. 330, ii. 87. 
* E. A. Wallis Budge :2. i. 158, 305, 446 identified with Bast. 
5 С. Maspero of. cit. pp. 100, 137. | 
6 E. A. Wallis Budge 77e Gods of the Egyptians i. 467, cp. ib. i. 109, 165, 202, 248, 
363, 457, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection ii. 386 Index s.v. ‘Eye of Horus,’ 
G. Maspero of. cit. pp. 88, 92. 
7 E. A. Wallis Budge A History of Egypt London 1902 iv. 119, The Gods of the 
eyplians ii. 73. І 
1 * E. A. Wallis Budge 4 History of Egypt iv. 120, 127, 133, The Gods of the Egyptians 
u. 70, 73, 74 77. 
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of Aten are made to terminate in human hands (fig. 250)! 
which sometimes hold emblems of life and sovereignty in their 
grasp’. | 

Such solar symbols are, indeed, deep-seated in human nature, 
and, like many other natural phenomena, contrive to coexist in 
spite of obvious inconsistencies. A Greek of the classical period 
at least might speak of the sun as a revolving wheel and yet credit 
tales of the Kýklopes and the Cheirogästores, though logically the 
former should have forced him to identify the disk with the eye of 
a giant and the latter should have called up the image of a 
monster's circling hands. Of course, the further we are removed 
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from the exclusiveness of primitive religion, the easier it is to hold 
simultaneously ideas that in their origin were incompatible. For, 
as belief wanes, convictions become views, and views pass into a 


1 E. A. Wallis Budge A History of Egypt iv. 133 Khut-en-Aten on a portable throne, 
fanned by attendants, beneath the rays of Aten, Zhe Gods of the Egyptians ii. 74. 

2 E. A. Wallis Budge A History of Egypt iv. 121, 123, The Gods of the Egyptians ii. 
81, A. Erman 4 Handbook of Egyptian Religion trans. A. S. Griffith p. 63, G. Maspero 
The Struggle of the Nations London 1896 pp. 322, 328. 

An Assyrian obelisk shows two hands issuing from a solar disk, the right hand open, 
the left holding a bow (Count Goblet d'Alviella 77е Migration of Symbols London 1894 
р. 26, after С. Rawlinson The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World? 
London 1879 ii. 233). 
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mere succession of pictures or metaphors. A jin-de-siecle poet 
opens his Sunset in the City with the lines— 
Above the town a monstrous wheel is turning, 


With glowing spokes of red, 
Low in the west its fiery axle burning!— 


but at a distance of half a dozen pages changes the scene— 


The sun has shut his golden eye 
And gone to sleep beneath the sky?— 


while elsewhere in the same little volume he prefers to speak of 
the sunbeams as— 


the curious fingers of the day?. 


vii. Dhe Kyklops and Zeus. 


But, to return to the Greeks, we have next to enquire in what 
relation the Kyklopes, whether eastern or western, stood towards 
Zeus. So far as the eastern Kyklopes are concerned, the evidence 
is of the scantiest. The scholiast on Euripides, probably confusing 
the many-armed with the one-eyed Kyklopes, states that the 
former, the Exchetrogdstores, fashioned the thunderbolt for Zeus‘. 
And the Platonic Aristophanes in his whimsical narrative tells 
how certain wheel-shaped and quasi-human beings, who might 
have been, but are not, called Cheirogastores, made an attack upon 
Zeus and the other gods’. Clearly no conclusion can be based on 
such premises. At most it may be said in quite general terms 
that the CZezrogástores belong to the same category as the Z77ázes. 
They are, that is, elder and unsuccessful rivals of Zeus. 

In dealing with their western compeers, the Kyklopes par 
excellence, we are on firmer ground. Hesiod speaks of the Kyklopes 
that made the thunder and the thunder-bolt for Zeus as ‘like the 
gods*' And the names that he gives them’—Sréntes, Steröpes, 
Arges—are all but identical with sundry titles of Zeus, namely 


1 R, Le Gallienne Ænglish Poems* London 1895 р. 89. 

Eu ^. p. 83. | 

3 Jd. ib. p. 18. Mr Owen Seaman in The Battle of the Bays London 1896 p. 39 has 
an altogether delightful parody entitled ‘An Ode to Spring in the Metropolis. (After 
R. Le G.),’ in which occurs the following allusion to our metaphor: ‘And O the sun! | See, 
see, he shakes | His big red hands at me in wanton fun! | A glorious image that! it might 
be Blake’s, | Or even Crackanthorpe’s !’ 

i Schol, Eur. Or. 965, supra p. 309 n. $. 

5 Supra p. 310 f. 

6 Supra p. 314. 

7 [bid. 
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Brontön, ‘the Thundering’, steropegeréta, ‘the lightning-gatherer?, 
arges, ‘the brilliant‘’ Again, the Kyklopes not only made the 
thunder and lightning of Zeus, but could on occasion wield his 
weapons on their own behalf. The late epic of Nonnos describes 
in bombastic style how Argälıpos, Steröpes, and Bréntes fought on 
the side of the gods against the Indians: 


The stout Kyklopes circled round the foe, 
Helpers of Zeus. Above that murky throng 
Argilipos was flashing as he swung 
A radiant brand and, armed with chthonian bolt 
Fire-tipped, took torches for the fray. Thereat 
Quaked the dark Indians, mazed at such a flame 
That matched the fiery whirl-wind from the sky. 
He, blazing, led the way: 'gainst hostile heads 
Sparks from his earth-born thunderbolt were shot. 
Ash spears he beat and many a blade, that Kyklops, 
Swaying his hot shafts and his burning pike, 
A brand his dart, and, man on man destroying, 
Still scorched the Indians with his archer flame. 
[Not one Salmoneus only he convicted 
Of bastard bolts, not one god’s-enemy 
Alone he slew, nor only one Euadne 
Made moan for Kapaneus extinguished there. | 
Steropes next had armed him and was wielding 
A mimic blaze, a gleam that echoed back 
The lightning of the sky, both flash and fade, 
Sprung into being from the western flame, 
Seed of Sicilian fire and glowing hearth. 
A cloud-like robe he wore, within whose fold 
He hid his sheen and then the same revealed 
With double quivering, like the light of heaven; 
For lightning’s gleam now goes, now comes again. 
Then Brontes went a-warring and beat out 
A song sonorous, while he bellowed back 
The clappings of the thunder and with spray 
Unwonted, made of earth-born snow, shed water 
False-fashioned, little-lasting, from the sky— 
He and his drops, a bastard, cloudless Zeus. 
But Zeus the Father marked the Kyklops aping 
His own fell din and laughed amid his clouds‘. 


On terra-cotta brasiers of Hellenistic date there is often stamped 
a grotesque bearded head, sometimes wearing a pointed cap and 


1 Infra ch. ii $ 4 (d). 

2 Infra ch. ii § 3. 

3 Supra p. 31. 

:4 Nonn. Dion. 28. 172—201, cp. id. 14. 52—60 where Dröntes, Sterápes, and Arges 
‘are named among other Kyklopes opposed to the Indians. For the Kyklops’ imitation 
of Zeus’ thunder see Eur. Cycl. 327 f. 
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accompanied by a thunderbolt or thunderbolts! (figs. 251—253). 
W. H. Roscher? follows A. Furtwängler in regarding this type as 
that of the Kyklops. If they are right—and Furtwánglers argu- 
ments are plausible?—, we have here monumental evidence of the 
Kyklops conceived as the owner of the thunderbolt. 

Again, a connexion of some sort between the Kyklops and Zeus 
is implied by the myth of Geraistos. Minos, after the death of 
Androgeos went to war with Athens, the direct or'indirect cause of 
his bereavement. When the war dragged on and he failed to 
capture the town, he prayed to Zeus that he might be avenged on 
the Athenians. Thereupon famine and pestilence befell them, and, 
at the advice of an ancient oracle, they first slew the daughters of 
the Lacedaemonian Hyakinthos on the tomb of Geraistos the 


Fig. 251. 


Kyklops (or the son of the Kyklops). This proved unavailing ; 
and they had in the end to listen to Minos’ demand of seven youths 
and seven maidens as food for the Minotaur‘. But Geraistos, the 
eponym of the village and promontory in Euboia’, who is presum- 
ably to be identified with the Geraistos of the Athenian myth, is 
said to have been the son of Zeus“. Thus either Geraistos the 


! A. Conze ‘Griechische Kohlenbecken’ in the Jahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1890 
у. 118 ff., Brit, Mus. Cat. Terracottas pp. xix. 68 no. A 448. 

* Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1681, 1685. 

3 A. Furtwängler ‘Die Köpfe der griechischen Kohlenbecken’ in the Jahrb. d. kais. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1891 vi. 110 ff. 

* Apollod. 3. 15. 8 ті тд» l'epalarov тоб KóxNwmos rá$ov катєсфаѓа», cp. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Aoveía, Harpokr. and Souid. s.v. ‘Taxw6ides, Hyg. Jab. 238. 

® Supra p. 156 n. 6, Append. В Euboia. 

© Steph. Byz. s.vv. Tepaısrös, Talvapos. 
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Kyklops was the son of Zeus; or Geraistos was, according to some, 
the son of the Kyklops, according to others, the son of Zeus. 
Both inferences presuppose that the Kyklops was somehow related 
to Zeus. 

Lastly, T. Panofka! and W. Grimm? long since pointed out that 
the three-eyed Kyklops of Sicily bears a striking resemblance to 
an extremely archaic statue of Zeus with three eyes seen by 
Pausanias on the Argive Larisa’. М. Mayer‘ arrived independently 
at a similar conclusion. He holds that the original Kyklops was 
one with the three-eyed Zeus of Argos, who in turn is strictly 
comparable with other three-eyed figures in Greek mythology in 
particular with the three-eyed Argos Panöptes°, with the three-eyed 
guide of the Herakleidai®, and with the various heroes named 
Triops or Triopas’. On this showing, then, the three-eyed Kyklops 
is but another form of the three-eyed Zeus. \Vhen, however, 
M. Mayer over the section of his work devoted to this question 
prints the words ‘Zeus Kyklops®, he is going too far. Polyphemos, 
it is true, boasts that the Kyklopes care nothing for Zeus, deeming 
themselves superior to the gods, and that he, the speaker, would 
not refrain from laying hands on Odysseus through any fear of 
incurring Zeus’ enmity?. But nowhere in Greek literature do we 
get a definite identification of the Kyklops with Zeus, The nearest 
approach to it is Nonnos’ description of the Kyklops Brontes as 
‘a bastard Zeus? Rather, we must suppose that the Kyklops was’ 
originally a sky-god like Zeus, his round eye being the sun and his 
weapon the thunderbolt. He was, in fact, analogous to, but not 
identical with, the Hellenic god. 

It is not at present possible to determine the race to which this 


1 T. Panofka Archäologischer Commentar zu Pausanias Buch II. Kap. 24 p. 3o f. 

2 W. Grimm ‘Die Sage von Polyphem’ in the 402. d. beri. Akad. 1857 Phil.-hist. 
Classe p. 28. 

3 Class” Rev. 1904 xviii. 75 f., 325, Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 288 f., Append. B Argolis. 

* M. Mayer Die Gig: a. ‘ae Titanen in der antiken Sage und Kunst Berlin 1887 
p. 110 ff. 
Class. Rev. 1904 xviii. 75, 325, Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 287. 
Class. Rev. 1904 xviii. 87, 325, Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 289 f. 
Class. Rev. 1904 xviii. 75 ff., 325, Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 288 f. 
M. Mayer of. cit. pp. 113, 115. 
Od. 9. 275 ff. Dr W. W. Merry ad loc., taking a hint from the scholiast, observes : 
‘This is inconsistent with what the Cyclopes acknowledged about the power of Zeus, 
inf. 410; and with Polyphemus' boast that Poseidon was his father.’ D. Muelder ‘Das 
Kyklopengedicht der Odysee’ in Hermes 1903 xxxviii. 431 ff. draws attention to the similar 
inconsistencies of Od. 9. 107, 111, 358. Eur. Cycl. 320 f. Zyvòs ô’ ёүф kepavvüv où óplacc, 
£éve, | odd’ 018" 8 т: Zeós ёст? ёшо? kpelaacv Oeds is following the Homeric passage. 

10 Supra p. 318. 
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one-eyed sun-god properly belonged!. Precisely similar figures are 
to be met with in Celtic? and Germanic? mythology—a fact which 
is suggestive of a remote origin in the past. Moreover, in the 
Celtic area at least the one-eyed giant is regularly black-skinned*. 
Does this point to his connexion with a melanochrous race ? 


vii. The Blinding of the Kyklops’ Eye. 


Polyphemos’ claim that the Kyklopes were ‘much superior’ to 
the gods has in one respect been substantiated. For Zeus, as we 
have seen, lives no longer in the mind of the modern peasant, 
whereas far and wide through southern and central Europe folk- 
tales still tell the old story of the Kyklops and his lawless deeds. 
In Appendix E I have collected a number of such tales, and shall 
here say something by way of comment upon them. 

A constant feature of the Kyklops-’/darchen is the boring out of 
the giant’s eye by means of a red-hot stake. This incident is 
repeated in a variety of slightly differing forms: we hear of a sharp 


1 According to the schol. Eur. Or. 965 the Kyklopes, a Thracian tribe (cp. Aristot. 
mir. ausc. 121) named after its king Kyklops, were driven from their land by war and 
settled in various parts, most of them in Kouretis: from Kouretis they came to help 
Proitos and built the walls of Tiryns for him, those of Argos for Akrisios. Lobeck 
Aglaophamus ii. 1132 note d identified this Kouretis with Euboia, where there are other 
traces of the Kyklopes (supra p. 319 f., Istros 22. schol. ZZ. то. 439). Maass in Hermes 
1889 xxiv. 644 f. thinks that colonists from Chalkis in Euboia brought the Kyklops-myth 
to Chalkidike, arguing that the mother of Polyphemos, 222. Thoósa daughter of Phorkys 
(Od. 1. 71 f.), who according to one account seems to have lived on the coast of Euboia 
(Lyk. 47. 376 Pöpkuvos olknrapiov), was a nymph of Mt. Athos (Odwoa from *Oédws 
=’Ad6w). W. Н. Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1689, 47 ff. further observes that the Sicilian 
Kyklopes are located in the Chalcidian colonies Naxos and Leontinoi (Strab. 20, Eustath. 
in Od. pp. 1618, 2, 1644, 42). But these combinations, however ingenious, are altogether 
too speculative. à 

Timaios frag. 37 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. зоо Müller) af. et. mag. p. 220, 5 f. states that. 
Galatia took its name from Galates, son of Kyklops and Galatia. Appian. //lyr. 2 says 
that Polyphemos the Kyklops had by Galateia three sons, Keltos, Illyrios, and Galas, 
who ruled over the Keltai, Illyrioi and Galatai respectively. 

Io. Malal. chron. 5 p. 114 Dindorf asserts that Sikanos, king of Sicily, had three 
sons, Kyklops, Antiphantes (2с), and Polyphemos, who divided the land between them. 
2 E.g. Balor (Н. D’Arbois de Jubainville Ze cycle mytAologigue irlandais et la mytho- 
logie celtique Paris 1884 p. 208 ff., J. Curtin Hero- Tales of Ireland Boston 1894 p. 283 ff., 
С. Squire Tke Mythology of the British Islands London, Glasgow and Dublin 1905 
р. 48 f., 112 f., 238 f., J. A. MacCulloch Ze Religion of the Ancient Celts Edinburgh 
911 pp. 59, 89), Searbhan Lochlannach (Folk-Lore 1906 xvii. 438 ff.), or the giants and 
gres of France (P. Sébillot Ze Folk-Lore de France Paris 1904 i. 37, 272, 295, 434 f» 
903 ii. 125). 

* E. Н. Meyer Germanische Mythologie Berlin 1891 Index p. 312 s.v. Einäugigkeit, 
+ Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1888 iv. 1440. 
+ Append. E. J. Grimm of. cit. ii. 316 n. 2 speaks of ‘sooty Cyclops’ on the strength 
f Kallim. 4. Artem. 66 ff. 
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red-hot pole (Athens), of a sharp piece of wood (Servia), of red-hot 
spits (France, Abruzzo, Zakynthos, Rappodokia, Kypros, Sindbad), 
of a red-hot iron (Пага Mountains, Finland), of a red-hot poker 
(rice), of a red-hot knife (Oghuzians), of a stabbing in the eye 
(Carelia, Yorkshire), or of a molten mass poured in the eyes 
(Dolopathos, Roumania, олма). 

The oldest obtainable version of the story is of course the 
Kyklops-myth of the Odyssey, which in its present shape must be 
placed at least as carly as the year 900 Re and in its original 
form goes back doubtless some centuries further. |. Muelder, after 
a minute and painstaking criticism of the myth, sets aside all later 
accretions and interpolations and prints what he conceives to have 
been the primitive INyklops-poem?*. In this the episode of the 
red-hot stake is of fundamental importance. The passage, as 
reconstituted by Muelder, runs thus: 


This to my thinking seemed the best advice. 
Beside the fold the Kyklops’ great club lay 

Of olive-wood vet green, which he had felled 

To bear when dry. We, looking on the same, 
Likened its size to the mast of a black ship, 
Some merchantman broad-beamed and twenty-oared 
That gets to harbour far across the main, 

So huge its length, so huge its girth to view. 
Therefrom 1, standing close, cut off a fathom, 
Gave to my men, and bade them fine it down. 
They smoothed it: I stood by and pointed it, 
And took and turned it in the blazing fire. 

Then ‘neath the heap of embers I thrust in 

The bar to heat u; aud my comrades all 

I heartened, lest in terror they should fail me. 
But, when the olive-bar was like to catch, 

Green as tt was, and glowed with dreadful light, 
I fetched it from the fire, while they stood round. 
And some god breathed great courage into us. 
They took the olive-bar, so sharp at the point, 
And full in his eyeball plunged it I uplifted 
Twtrled it aheve, as a man drills wisi 

А umber for ship-building, while below 

[lis fellows spin their strap and hold amain 

Its either end, and still the drill runs on. 

Just so we took the fiery-pomted bar, 

And twirled it in his eye: the blood flowed round 
Its hot end. and the blast singed all about 

[lis lids and eyebrows, as the ball was burnt 


I X and M, Cromer Лоле de da littérature grecque? Paris 1896 i. 402, W. Christ 
Geschichte der griechtschen [itteratier® München 1908 1. 62. 
? D, Mueller * Das KRyklopengedicht der Odysee’ in ermes 1903 xxxviii. 414—435- 
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Till even its roots were crackling in the fire. 

And, as a man that is a coppersmith 

Dips a great axe or adze all hissing hot 

In water cold to temper it, for this 

Is the strength of steel, so hissed the Kyklops’ eye 
About that bar of olive; and he groaned 

A ghastly groan—yea, round us rang the rock— 
And we in a panic fled, while he from his eye 
Plucked out the bar bedabbled with much blood}. 


Now, if we have been right in ‘supposing, with W. Grimm and 
A. Kuhn?, that the single eye of the Kyklops was an early repre- 
sentation of the sun in the sky, it remains to enquire what was the 
original significance of this rather gruesome scene? Why should 


ix. Prometheus’ Theft of Fire. 


An answer to these questions would hardly have been forth- 
coming—since even in the Odyssey the incident has been already 
worked over and incorporated into a wonder-voyage—had it not 
been for the fortunate preservation of a more or less parallel myth, 
that of Prometheus. He is said to have stolen fire from Zeus ‘in a 
hollow fennel-stalk?'—an expression cleared up by J. T. Bent, who, 
vriting of the Greek islands, says: ‘One can understand the idea 
ell: a peasant to-day who wishes to carry a light from one house 
to another will put it into one of these reeds to prevent its being 
Оп out*' As to the manner in which Prometheus obtained the 


* Od. 9. 318—328, 375—397. 
? Supra pp. 313 n. 8, 320, infra ch. i § 6 (h) i. 

3 Hes. theog. 565 ff., o. d. 50 Ё. ev kot vdpOnxt, Plin. маг. hist. 7. 178 ignem...adser- 
are ferula Prometheus, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 15 devenit ad Iovis ignem; quo deminuto et 
1 ferulam coniecto, etc., Jab. 144 Prometheus in ferula detulit in terras, interp. Serv. zn 
erg. ecl. б. 42 ferula ignem de caelo subripuisse, 
ulam ignis divini. 

* J.T. Bent Zhe Cyclades London 1885 p. 365. Jd. ib.: ‘In Lesbos this reed is still 
led vdpOnKa (vdpOnt).’ Zd. in the Journ, Anthrop. Inst. 1885—6 xv. gor (in Karpathos) 
‚a woman wishes to carry a light from one house to the other she puts it into a reed, 
ich here alone have I heard termed vapd'nka or vapðn, the same word and the same 
2 for the reed which mythology teaches us Prometheus employed when he brought 
wn fire from heaven.’ The same custom is found in Kypros, according to Sittl on Hes. 
08. 567, cited by E. E. Sikes in his ed. of Aisch. P. v. p. xvii n. r, where a further 
erence is given to Miss M. H. Kingsley Travels in West Africa London 1897 p. боо: 
1 most domesticated tribes, like the Effiks or the Igalwa, if they are going out to their 
tion, they will enclose a live stick in a hollow Piece of a certain sort of wood, which 
a lining of its interior pith left in it, and they will carry this ‘‘fire box” with them.’ 
е schol. Hes. theog. 565 and Proklos in Hes. о. d. 52 observe that the ирд, having a 
t pith, will keep a fire smouldering within it; and Plin. zar. hist. I3. 126 says that 


e 


Acron zz Ног. od. 2. 13. 37 raptor per 


21-—2 
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stolen fire, different accounts were current in antiquity. Aischylos 
possibly, and Accius certainly, represented the fire as stolen from 
Mount Mosychlos, a wooded volcano in Lemnos now submerged 
by the sea. Platon supposes that Prometheus stole it from ‘the 
common abode of Athena and Hephaistos?, in fact from the 
celestial Erechtheion, where presumably, as in its terrestrial counter- 
part, a perpetual fire was kept burning. Platon, however, is 
philosophising, and an obviously older explanation is given by 
Servius®: 

‘It is said that Prometheus, when he had made mankind, ascended by the 


help of Minerva into the sky, and, applying a small torch to the wheel of the 
sun, stole fire, which he showed to men.’ 


An anonymous mythographer of the ninth or tenth century, 
plausibly identified by Angelo Mai with a certain Leontius men- 
tioned in J. Brassicanus’ commentary on Petronius*, expands this 
meagre statement: | . 


* Prometheus was helped by Minerva; and about him the following tale is 
composed. Prometheus made man out of clay, and moulded him without life 
or feelings. Minerva, admiring Prometheus’ handywork, promised him what- 
ever heavenly gift he would to help him with his work. He said that he did not 
know at all what good things there were in heaven, but asked whether it was 
possible for the goddess to raise him to the gods above, in order that he might 
see with his own eyes and choose what suited his work. So Minerva placed him 
on her shield and took him to the sky. When he saw there the heavenly bodies 
animated and invigorated by their flaming heat, he secretly applied a reed to 
the wheel of Phoebus and stole the fire, which he applied to the breast of man, 
thereby making his body alive®.’ 


Egyptian ferulae are best for the purpose. See further Frazer Golden Bough’: The 
Magic Art ii. 260, who notes that Bent is mistaken in calling the vdp@n£ or ‘giant fennel’ 
a reed. 

1 Aisch. frag. 193 Nauck? and Acc. 532 ff. Ribbeck? p. 237 af. Сіс, Tusc. 2. 23. 
Cp. Hellanikos frag. 112 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. бо Müller) ap. Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 227. On 
the submerged volcano see К. C. Jebb’s ed.? of Soph. PAZ. p. 243 ff. 

? Plat. Prot. 321 D—E. Hephaistos іп Loukian. Prom. 5 says to Prometheus: ro wip 
Upeddpevos iyvxpáv uoc Thy kápavov dmoAeAoımas. Cp. Ibyk. frag. 25 Bergk, Soph. frag. 
335 Nauck?, etc. ар. Ail. de nat. an. 6. 51 prefaced by тд» IIpoundea к\а тд wip 
“Нфаістф к.т.\. 

* Serv. in Verg. ecl. 6. 42 Prometheus, [Iapeti et Clymenes filius,] post factos а se 
homines dicitur auxilio Minervae caelum ascendisse: et adhibita facula ad rotam Solis 
ignem furatus, quem hominibus indicavit. The same statement in almost the same words 
occurs in Myth. Vat. 2. 64, and is quoted from Servius in Myth. Vat. 3. 10. 10. 

4 See С. Н. Bode Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini tres Romae nuper reperti 
Cellis 1834 pp. x f., xx f. | 

5 Myth. Vat. 3. 10. 9 clanculum ferulam rotae Phoebi applicans, but later 22. a sole 
faculam accendit. This version of the myth, which occurs with some slight variations 
also in Myth. Vat. 2. 63 Phoebiacis rotis applicans faculam, can be traced back to Fulg 
2. 9 clam ferulam Phoebiacis adplicans rotis, Z.e. to a date с. 480—550 A.D. For the reed 
cp. a Zakynthian tale zz/7a ch. ii. 8 3 (c). 
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x. The Fire-drill in relation to Prometheus, 
the Kyklops, and Zeus. 


A. Kuhn in his remarkable study on Tke Descent of Fire has 
made it probable, not to say certain, that this myth of Prometheus 
thrusting a torch into the solar wheel rests upon the actual custom 
of obtaining fire by the use of a fire-drill'. If so, -Diodoros was not 
far wrong when he wrote: 

‘Prometheus son of Iapetos is said by some mythographers to have stolen 


fire from the gods and given it to men; but in truth he was the inventor of the 
fire-sticks, from which fire is kindled?.' 


The fire-drill, an instrument employed by primitive or backward 
tribes all the world over’, consists essentially of two sticks, the one 
vertical, the other horizontal. The former is commonly made of 
harder wood and regarded as male, the latter of softer wood and 
regarded as female, the production of fire between them being 
spoken of as a sexual act. The Rev. J. G. Wood states that the 
fire-drill may be seen any day in South Africa: 


* The operator lays one stick on the ground, and holds it down with his feet, 
while he places the pointed end of the other stick upon it. This second stick is 
mostly of harder wood than the first. He then twirls the upright stick between 
his palms, pressing it slightly downwards, and in a short time he works a small 
conical hole. Presently, the sides of the hole begin to darken, and a quantity of 
fine dust falls into it. By the continuous friction so much heat is evolved that 
the sides of the hole become black, the dust becomes red hot, and, when blown 
upon, bursts into an evanescent flame. A little fine and very dry grass is then 
arefully laid upon it, and the blowing continued until the grass takes fire. It is 
then covered with small dry sticks, and those again with larger, until a good 
| fire is madet? 

My illustration (fig. 254) shows a couple of fire-sticks of this sort 
btained for me from a Mutoro of Central Africa by my brother-in- 
law the Rev. H. E. Maddox: three holes have already been drilled in 
the under stick and a fourth has been commenced. Sometimes the 


1 А, Kuhn Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Géttertranks? Gütersloh 1886 
p. 18 f£, 35. 

? Diod. s. 67. 

3 On the fire-drill see E. B. Tylor Researches into the Early History of Mankind and 
| е Development of Civilization® London 1878 p. 238 ff. More recent literature on the 
bject is cited by Frazer Golden Bough?: The Magic Art ii. 207 ff. (ch. xv ‘ The Fire- 
rill’), Add the illustrated chapters of N. Joly Man before Metals® London 1883 
188 ff., J. С. Wood Alan and his Handiwork London 1886 p. 415 ff., M. Hoernes 
atur- und Urgeschichte des Menschen Wien und Leipzig 1909 ii. t ff. and the mono- 
raphs of M. Planck Die Feuerzeuge der Griechen und Römer Stuttgart 1884, G. Sarauw 
t feu et son emploi dans le Nord def Europe aux temps préhistoriques et protohistoriques 
rent 1907 (extr. from the Annales du xx. Congrès archéol. et histor. de Belgique i. 
96— 226). 
— 3 Rev. J. С. Wood of. cit. p. 415. 
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upper stick is made to rotate by means of a cord or strap. Thus 
the Rev. J. Stevenson describes the Brahman’s method of getting 
fire from wood: 

‘It consists in drilling one piece of aranı-wood into another by pulling a string 
tied to it with a jerk with the one hand, while the other is slackened, and so on 


alternately till the wood takes fire. The fire is received on cotton or flax held 
in the hand of an assistant Brahman 1. 


This type of fire-drill has survived as a toy among the Swiss in the 
canton of Neuchatel?, and as an implement of every-day use among 
the Eskimo and the inhabitants of the Aleutian Isles (fig. 255)%. 
Further modifications are occasionally introduced, such as the 
employment of a bow instead of a strap, or the weighting of the 


A Fire-srick оғ HARD WOOD 


A. Fire-stick or THIN f B Sort pry wooo 
HARD woop | C cm С Hanow меш BY 
B  Fire-stick or THICKER ‚ , THE TEETH 


SOFTER WOOD 


Fig. 254. Fig. 255. 


spindle with a heavy disk: the former may be seen in a Dacotah 
fire-drill (fig. 256)*, the latter in an ingenious self-winding apparatus 
used by the Iroquois Indians (fig. 257)’. This Iroquois drill bears 
some resemblance to an eye pierced with a stake. And primitive 
folk are quick to catch at quasi-human features. Thus Dr Frazer 
reports that the fire-boards of the Chuckchees in the north-east 
extremity of Asia 


1 J. Stevenson Translation of the Sanhitd of the Sáma Veda London 1842 p. vii f. Cp. 
W. Crooke Things. Indian London 1906 p. 209 on the fire-drill as used by the Brahman 
fire-priests ог Agnihotri. A full account of their procedure is given by Frazer Golden 
Bough’: The Magic Art ii. 248 ff. | 

2 J. Romilly Allen ‘Need-Fire’ in The Zllustrated Archeologist 1894—1895 ii. 77 Ё 
figs. 1, 2. 

8 E. B. Tylor of. ci£? p. 242 fig. 25 from an example in the Edinburgh Industrial 
Museum, N. Joly op. cit.’ p. 193 fig. бо. 

4 J. С. Wood of. cit. p. 419, cp. E. B. Tylor of. ci2.3 p. 243. 

5 J. С. Wood од. cit. pp. 420, 422, cp. E. B. Tylor ag. ci£5 p. 244 f. 
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‘are roughly carved in human form and personified, almost deified, as the super- 
natural guardians of the reindeer. The holes made by drilling in the board are 
deemed the eyes of the figure and the squeaking noise produced by the friction 
of the fire-drill in the hole is thought to be its voice. At every sacrifice the 
mouth of the figure is greased with tallow or with the marrow of bones!.’ 


Now, if uncivilised people can regard the fire-stick in its hole as 
turned about in the eye of a voracious and supernatural herdsman, 
who squeaks at the process, it becomes—I think—credible that the 
myth of Odysseus plunging his heated bar into the Kyklops’ eye 
originated in a primitive story concerning the discovery of the same 
simple utensil. Is it a mere coincidence that the Homeric episode 
culminates in a simile drawn from a strap-drill?? 

On this showing the hero of the Kyklops-adventure must have 
been originally a divine or semi-divine figure comparable with that 


C A. Fire-stick оғ A. Fire-stick or 
HARD WOOD HARD WOOD 
B Sort pry wooo B Sort оку wooo 
C HANDLE oF Bone m 3 О Ѕрмо.е-муєюнт 


OF STONE 


OR HARD WOOD 


Fig. 257. 


of Prometheus. Recently K. Bapp has sought to prove that 
Prometheis was an appellative or cult-title of the Titan whose true 
me was Ithas or Ithax*. He relies on two glosses of Hesychios. 
e of these informs us that Ithas or Ithax was Prometheus the 
herald of the Titans‘. The other enables us to connect the name 
with a verb meaning ‘to be heated’ (z/hatnesthai)’. The root of this 
verb is zd@h-, the weak grade of aidh- from which айо, ‘I burn, 


1 Frazer Golden BougA?: The Magic Art ii. 225. 
2 Supra р. 322. Nonnos unconsciously hit the mark, when he described the Kyklops’ 
blaze as ‘Seed of Sicilian fire and glowing hearth’ (supra p. 318). 

3 К. Bapp in Roscher Ler. Afyth. iii. 3034. 
* Hesych. s.v. 1045: 6 Tüv Tirdywy кўри IIpoundeis. rwès IOak. 
-5 Hesych. s.v. lBalverdaı" SeppalverOat, cp. s.v. lalvew‘ edppoveiv and lapés, ‘pure, 
Cic ar.’ 
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arther, ‘the burning sky, сіс. are formed!. It thus appears that 
Prometheus was essentially a ‘ Fire’-god—a conclusion that suits 
well his relations to Hephaistos and the Kabeiroi?.. But his name 
Ithax can hardly be dissociated from Ithake’, the home of Odysseus 
Ithakesios or Ithakes*, In short, 1 suspect that behind Odysseus the 
hero stands an older and more divine personage akin to Prometheus 
the Hre-vod. It is surely significant that Odysseus, when pressed 
bv Penelope on his return to declare his lineage, gives himself 
out as the grandson of the Cretan Minos and says Zofidem verbis: 
My famous name is Aithon?. 
Further, I would suggest that this is the reason why the art-type 
of Odysseus, ^g. on coppers of Ithake (fig. 258)%, is indistinguishable 


from the art-type of Hephaistos, eg. on coppers of Methana 
(fig. 259)”, and virtually identical with that of the bearded Kabeiros?, 
ear. on coppers of Birytos (fig. 260)*. 


У 


! On this point our philological authorities are unanimous: see L. Meyer Handb. d. 
sr. Kyu. o 47 and Prellwitz Agua. Worterb. а. Gr. Spr? p. 194 5.0. i0após, Boisacq 
Diet. etym. de la Langue Gr. p. 23 5.00. 9001р, aldw. 

llyg. vad. 3i gives the name of Prometheus’ eagle as Aithon (cp. ZZ. 15. боо). 

alyescher Lea. Math. ш. 3040 i 

5 Nhousileos fray. 30 (ras. hist. Gr. i. 103 Müller) af. schol. Od. 17. 207 states that 
Ithake was named after Ithakos—IIrepeXaov та20є5 "Тдакоѕ kal Хурітоѕ, amd Atos xovres 
тд ^4€vos, pors THY Ke@adnviav. к.т.А. Cp. Eustath. гг ZZ. p. 307. 8, in Od. p. 1815, 44 ff, 
Stephe Шул 22, a reed Ии pao ЕЁ 

| steph. Byz. s.c. Тбака.. " IUakos Odvacets óuoQovws rQ oikia T7, Eustath. zz ZZ. p. 307, 
gf So Eur. Cyel. 1037 10axos OOvageós, cp. Aristoph. zesp. 182 1бако$ ' Aroópaavrmíióov. 

5 Od, 19. 183 euo бё óvoua kNuróv. AlOwv, cp. Lyk. 217. 432 with Tzetz. ad /oc., 
Fustath. 772 Og. p. 1861, 36 4. F. F. Zielinski in Доону 1891 1. 146 ff. argues that 
Odysseus assumed the name Aldor because his mother Antikleia, daughter of Autolykos 
and Mestra (Ov. met, S. 738), was granddaughter of Mestra's father Aithon (Nik. ap. 
Ant. Lib. 17) son of Helios (Хош. sz. Айдар): see Pauly—Wissowa Ае нс. i. 1106. 
It has been conjectured that Achaios’ satyrie drama Ahon (Trag. Gr. frag. p. 747 ff. 
Nauck”) had reference to Odvssens: but? 

^ Brit, Mus, Cat. Coins Veloponnesus p. t08f. pl. 21, 8, 9, 11, 13 (my fig. 258), 
Ifcad ZZ, num. p. 425. 

T Prit. Mus. Cat, Соп Uelopounesus p. 163 pl. 30, 19, 11 (my fig. 259), Head 
fist, num.” p 442. 

"OA votive vase from the Theban Kabeirion is inscribed 'OXvecet(óas Kaßipoı (Ath. 
Mitth. 1Syo xv. 399). 

? Brit, „Миз. Cat. Cono Troas etc. p sof. pl 8. 4 fes Head ИИ mim. p- 542. 
I figure a specimen m my collection. See also Roscher Lex. Југ. iii. 680. 

Other points of resemblance between the hero of the Kyklops-tale, Prometheus, and 
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The Sanskrit word for ‘fire-drill’ is pramantha, and persistent 
attempts have been made to bring the name Prometheus into con- 
nexion with it. Strictly speaking, however, we cannot regard 
Prometheus as the phonetic equivalent of pramantha’; and it is 
only by invoking the uncertain aid of popular etymology that we 
are enabled to set the two side by side‘. On the other hand, it is 
highly probable‘ that pramantha the ‘fire-drill’ does explain 


the Kabeiros are not lacking. Several versions of the Kyklops-tale make the giant give 
the hero a ring that binds him to the spot etc. (Append. E Abruzzo, Dolopathos, 
Oghuzians, Roumania). Zeus, when he fastened Prometheus to Mt. Kaukasos, swore 
never to release him from his chains; but, on being warned by Prometheus not to marry 
Tethys, lest he should beget a son to dethrone him as he had himself dethroned Kronos, 
he did out of gratitude release Prometheus, and, to keep his oath, gave him a ring to 
wear fashioned out of his chains, in which was set a stone from Mt. Kaukasos (interp. 
Serv. in Verg. ecl. 6.42, cp. Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 15, Plin. nat. hist. 37. 2, Isidor. orig. 19. 
32. I). Aisch. frags. 202, 235 Nauck? af. Athen. 674 D appears to have given 
Prometheus a garland instead of a ring. An Etruscan mirror shows him wearing a 
willow(?)-wreath and presented by Herakles and Kastor with two rings (Gerhard Zr. 
Spiegel iii. 131 pl. 138, Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 3094 f. fig. 5 b). On the rings of the 
Kabeiroi see supra p. 108 f. | 

Again, Prometheus, like the Kabeiros (supra p. 108 ff), was an axe-bearer (in/ra 
ch. ii § 9 (h) ii (y)); and К. Bapp in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 3041 acutely compares 
Axiothea the name of his wife (Tzetz. is Lyk. A/. 1283) with the Cabiric names Axieros, 
Axiokersa, Axiokersos (supra р. 109). Odysseus’ wife too is famous for her ordeal of the 
taxes’ (Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History of Religions 
Oxford 1908 ii. 194, zufra ch. ii $ 3 (c) i (x)). 

1 A. Kuhn Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Göttertranks! Gütersloh 1858 p. 17, 25.2 
Gütersloh 1886 p. 18, A. F. Pott in the Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 1860 
ix. 189 f., cp. 20. 1857 vi. 104, A. Kaegi 77e Rigveda trans. К. Arrowsmith Boston 
1886 p. 132 n. 121, E. W. Hopkins Zhe Religions of India Boston etc. 1895 Рр: 107, 
168. 

Miss J. E. Harrison has kindly drawn my attention to W. Schultz ‘Das Hakenkreuz 
als Grundzeichen des westsemitischen Alphabets’ іп Memnon 1909 iii. 175 ff. This in- 
genious, but over-venturesome, writer attempts to connect Prometheus as inventor of the 
fire-drill with Prometheus as inventor of the alphabet, the link being the swastika. 

n 2 J. Schmidt Zur Geschichte des indogermanischen Vocalismus Weimar 1871 i. 118, 
A. A. Macdonell Vedic Mythology Strassburg 1897 p. 91. 
— E.g. by assuming that Prometheus’ name was originally Ipouav6eós or *ILpouevOeds, 

* He of the fire-drill, and that it was distorted into IIpou6eós to suit the supposed con- 

nexion with mpoundera, * fore-thought.’ 

| * Pramantha, the ‘fire-drill,’ can hardly be separated from Pramanthu, the younger 
brother of Afanthu and son of Vira- vrata, the son of Madhu and Sumanas (Sir M. 
Monier-Williams A Sanskrit-English Dictionary new ed. Oxford 1899 рр. 683, 1006), 
who is mentioned in the Bhagavata Purana. My friend Prof. E. J. Rapson writes to 
ne: “The names Manthu and Pramanthu occur іп a long genealogy of one Priyavrata, 
a kingly sage, but none of their achievements are recorded. It is quite possible that they 
may occur elsewhere in the Puranas, but at present I have failed to find them mentioned 
anywhere else. They belong to a class not of deities, but of mighty men of old who as , 
kings and priests became almost gods on earth.’ It is certainly tempting to suppose 
that the brothers Pramanthu and Manthu correspond with the brothers Promethedis and 
Epimetheis; but evidence is lacking. 


- 


"сап understand his genealogy as set forth by Kinaithon frag. 1 Kinkel 22. Paus. 8. 53 
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Promantheis,a title under which Zeus was worshipped at Thourioi!. 
Lykophron mentions him in juxtaposition with Zeus Azthtops 
Gyrdpsios of Chios*—a combination that strengthens his claim to 
be considered a god ‘of the Fire-drill Dr Frazer has cited 
examples from south-west Africa (the Herero) and north-east Asia 
(the Koryaks and Chuckchees) of the male fire-stick or fire-board 
being identified with an ancestor, addressed as ‘Father, and 
venerated as the supernatural guardian of the hearth and home’. 
He has further suggested a like origin for the association of Iupiter 
with Vesta in Italian religion’. It is not, therefore, difficult to 
believe that at Thourioi, a Greek colony in south Italy, analogous 
ideas expressed themselves in a cult of Zeus’. 


i 
1 I 


| xi. The Solar Wheel combined with Animals. 


From the vantage-ground gained in preceding sections we can 
explain a whole series of bronzes found by Messrs Saltzmann and 
Biliotti at Kameiros and now in the British Museum, The graves 


1 Supra p. 289f. A. Е. Pott in the Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 1857 
vi. 103 connected Ilpowavdevs with wavOavyw and A. Kuhn Die Herabkunft des Feuers und 
des Göttertranks! Gütersloh 1858 p. 17, 22.2 Güterslöh 1886 p. 18, associated both word: 
with pramantha. 

‚К. Варр in .Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 3034 f., following Gerhard Gr. Myth. p. 97; 
would read Прортбєбѕ for Ilponavdeds in Lyk. Al. 537 and recognise a Zeus IIpoum6eós at 
Thourioi. But the ‘early variant’ on which he relies is merely à bad reading in Tzetzes’ 
note ad loc. (троџабебѕ : ed. Müller i. 97 f., 674 ‘fors. rectius’), not even recorded b; 
E. Scheer (ii. 191). { І | 

? Supra р. 289 f. 

3 Frazer Golden Bough?: The Magic Art ii. 222 ff. 

4 Га. ib. ii. 227 ff. Оп the similar coupling of Zeus ~ Hestia see 27z/7a ch. iii § 1 (a) 
іх (a). Note also the Pythagorean identification of the éorla той wavrés with the Ads 
olkos (supra p. 303 n. 6). 

5 The name IIponavdebs recalls ‘PaddpavOus (Aeolic Bpadapavéus for Fpadanavdus 
which might be explained as the ‘Rod-twirler,’ a compound of the digammated root 
padauvos, ради, rddius, radix (L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. i. 563, iv. 471 ff, 
Prellwitz Etym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr. p. 393 f., Walde Lat. etym. Wörterb. p. 513 f.) and 
of the root that appears in Sanskrit as sath or manth, ‘to stir or whirl about’ (Sir М. 
Monier-Williams 02. cz. p. 777). A. Kuhn in the Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprach- 
Jorschung 1855 iv. go, 123 f. long since anticipated this derivation, but took the Ri 
twirler (* Gertenschwinger’) to be Rhadamanthys as judge of the dead. Certainly in that’ 
capacity he had a pd8dos (Plat. Gorg. 526 C) or скӯттрох (Inscr. Gr. Sic. Zt. no. 13 
i 47); and Miss J. E. Harrison reminds me of Pind. OZ. 9. 33 obö’’Aldas dxuirav € 
paBdov (see her Proleg. Gk. Ael? p. 45). Yet the second element in Rhadamanth 
name suits my interpretation better. If he was thus connected with the fire-drill, 


5 <ws> ‘PadduavOus uév "Нфаістоо, "Hóawros бё etn Taw, TaXov бё elvat Kpnrds тайда. 
But further evidence deest. 
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from which these little objects came contained geometric pottery 
of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. The bronzes themselves 
are in the form of a wheel with four, six, seven, eight, or nine spokes, 
from the centre of which rises a shaft supporting either a duck 
(fig. 263)! or the heads of two animals adossés. The animals thus 
combined are mostly goats (figs. 261, 262)°, but cows’, rams‘, and 
asses (?)" also occur. In one case (fig. 261)* the wheel has become 
a square base, but remains four-spoked. In another the central 
shaft terminates іп a mere loop, no animals being added to it’. In 
yet another we have a rude human figure winged and mounted on 
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Fig. 261. Fig. 262. Fig. 263. 


a similar wheel®. Since the principal cult of the early Rhodians 
was that of Helios’, it can hardly be doubted that the wheel repre- 
sents the sun. And it is reasonable to conjecture that the 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 12 nos. 158—160, cp. p. 13 no. 174 and Olympia iv. 36 
no. 2rob pl. 13 (bird on wheel-base), #4. p. 61 no. 420 pl. 24 (cock on wheel-base). 

? Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 12 f. nos. 161—166, cp. Olympia iv. 36 no. 206 pl. 13 
(stag on wheel-base). 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 13 nos. 168f. 

4 Т.р. 13 no. 170, cp. Olympia iv. 66 no. 477 pl. 25 (two rams back-to-back). 

5 Jh. p. 13 no. 167. ' 

€ Jb. p. 12 no. 161. - 

7 7b. p. 13 no. 175. 

8 /5. p. 11 no. 136. 

® Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. р. 265 ff. 
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animals placed upon the solar wheel are in some sense devoted to 
Helios!. If so, the absence of horses is noteworthy? 
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An early colony of the Rhodians was Rhode, the modern Rosas, 
in the north-east corner of Spain. It was founded, according to 


1 J. Déchelette * Le culte du soleil aux temps préhistoriques’ in the Rev. Arch. 1909 
i. 305 ff., ii. 94 ff. and Manuel d'archéologie Paris 1910 ii. 1. 413 ff. claims to have dis- 
covered dozens of swans or ducks associated with the solar wheel in the art of the bronze 
age throughout Europe. 

2 Supra p. 180 n. 5. 
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Strabon!, many years before the establishment of the Olympic 
festival (776 B.C.). In its neighbourhood therefore we might look 
to find a parallel for the Rhodian bronzes. In point of fact it was 
near Calaceite in the province of Teruel that a farm-labourer in 
1903 discovered, along with a bronze cuirass and two iron swords, 
the remarkable bronze here shown (fig. 264), It is a horse which 
stands on a wheel and bears on its back a column topped by a 
similar wheel, the whole being some 20 cm. in height. Column 
and wheels alike are decorated with gwzlloche-patterns. The former 
has a bell-shaped capital and base; the latter have smaller wheels 
serving as spokes. The body of the horse is connected with the 
wheel-base by means of a stay or support with spreading foot. 
This Iberian bronze may be referred to the ‘ Dipylon’ or ‘ Villa- 
nova’ period of the Early Iron Age, ze. approximately to the 
same date as the Rhodian bronzes. Like them it represents an 
animal on the solar wheel, or rather in between a pair of solar 
wheels. We are well on the road towards the conception of the 
solar chariot. 


xii. The Solar Chariot. 


The transition from solar wheel to solar chariot was perhaps 
facilitated by a half-forgotten belief that the sun itself was a horse. 
That belief meets us in the mythologies of various Indo-Europaean 
peoples? and very possibly underlies the Greek practice of offering 
horses to Helios. When the growth of anthromorphism made 
men no longer content to regard the sun either as a wheel or asa 
horse, it needed no great effort of imagination to combine both 
ideas and henceforward to believe in the driver of a celestial 
chariot’. 


1 Strab. 654. 

2 J. Cabré ‘Objetos ibéricos de Calaceite’ in the Boletin de la Real Academia de 
Buenas Letras de Barcelona 1908 р. 400 pl., Rev. Arch. 1909 i. 320 f. fig. то, Jahrb. d. 
kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. толо xxv Arch. Anz. р. 294 f. fig. 7 (from a photograph of the 
bronze as pieced together in the Louvre. Its discoverer, believing it to be of gold, had 
broken it into fragments; but fortunately J. Cabré had seen it while yet entire). 

3 A. Kuhn Die Zerabkunft des Feuers und des Göttertranks? Gütersloh 1886 р. 51 ff., 
A. Rapp in Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 1998f., A. A. Macdonell Vedic Mythology Strassburg 
1897 p. 31, H. Oldenberg Za religion du Véda Paris 1903 pp. 38, 64 ff., 300, E. W. 
Hopkins 7he Religions of India Boston etc. 1895 р. 41, W. Mannhardt Wald- und Feld- 
kulte? Berlin 1905 ii. 203, E. H. Meyer Germanische Mythologie Berlin 1891 pp. 59, 94, 
293, R. M. Meyer Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte Leipzig 1910 p. 105. 

3 Supra p. 180 n. s. 

* A. Kuhn of. cit? p. 51 ff., A. Rapp /oc. cit., J. Déchelette in the Rev. Arch. 1909 i. 
307 ff. and Manuel d'archéologie Paris 1910 ii. 1. 413 ff. — 

The conception of Helios as a rider on horse-back is not Greek (face Rapp Joc. cit. 
P- 1999), but hails from Asia Minor (Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 381 n. 13 and p. 1532 
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Evidence of the combination has been found here and there in 
Greek art. .\ silver band from a prehistoric grave at Chalandriané 
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in Syros (Spra) shows a horse with a collar, a solar disk, and a 
bird-like human figure (2) side by side (fig. 265). Monsieur 
J. Déchelette claims that this is the pre-Mycenaean prototype of 


the solar cquipage*. Аса, bronze tripods of geometric style from 
Olympia have two large ring-shaped handles, on which is set a 


n. 4 quotes Pittenberger Sy. ser, Gr no. 754, 3 Шох EB" Immo at Pergamon and 
the numerous representations of a solar rider whose type is discussed by К. Dussaud in 
{йе йш» ae ОО 

! Ch. Tsountas m the Eg. "Apx. 1899 p. 123 f. pl. то, т. 

2 J. Dechelette Zee. ei. comparing the famous Trundholm chariot (S. Müller 
Urgreschichte Europas Strassburg 1902 col. pl. 2, M. Hoernes Natur- und Urgeschichte 
des Menschen Wien und Leipzig 1909 ii. 476 f. fig. 206) and its Irish counterparts (К. A. 
Smith in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiguartes of London 1903 6—13 figs. 5—7)- 
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horse (fig. 266), more rarely а bird? or bulls head? or lion‘. 
Since the Delphic tripod is sometimes treated as a winged vehicle 
bearing Apollon across the sea‘, it is conceivable that tripod- 
handles were assimilated to the sun. But neither of the band from 
Syros nor of the handles from Olympia can we say that they must 
be solar; they may be merely decorative. More to the point is 
the earliest type of Helios as a charioteer on Attic black-figured 
vases? (figs. 267, 268). The god emerges from the sea with a 
team of two or four horses. But the only wheel visible is the disk 
above his head ; and his horses turned inwards or outwards, as the 


Fig. 267. 


case may be, recall in effect the back-to-back arrangement of the 
Rhodian bronzes (figs. 261, 262)*. 


! A. Furtwüngler in Olympia iv. 72ff. e.g. no. $74 pl. 30, no. 607 pl. 33, no. 624 
pl. 30, no. 640 pl. 30, and the restorations pl. 34, c, d, e. I figure pl. 33, a 

* Id. ib. p. 73 no. 539 pl. 27, p. 79 no. 573 pl. 28 (two birds), p. 93 no. 638 pl. 29, 
and the restoration pl. 34, b 

3 /d. ib. p. 79 no. 572 pl. 29, cp. no. 576 fig. 

4 Jd. ib. p. 93 no. 641 pl. зо. 

5 On a red-figured Aydria in the Vatican (Afon. d. Inst. i pl. 46, Ann. d. Inst. 1832 
iv. 333 ff., Lenormant—de Witte Éi. топ. cér. її. 20 ff. pl. б, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. 
Apollon pp. 63, 360 Atlas pl. 20, 12, Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 315 fig. 370, 
Baumeister Denkm. i. 102 fig. 108, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1235 n. 2). Lenormant— 
de Witte of. cit. ii. 20 n. to cite a winged tripod from a coin of Agrigentum (G. L. Castelli 
Prince of Torremuzza Sicilie populorum et urbium, regum quoque et tyrannorum veteres 
nummi Palermo 1781 pl. 7, 17). 

$ Supra p. 226 f. 

7 Fig. 104 —5upra p. 226 n. 4: fig. 105-15. n. s. 

* Doubtless the grouping of the horses is primarily due to the fact that the artist could 
not as yet correctly foreshorten his chariot: cp. the metopes from temple C at Selinous 
Кре Hist. de !’ Art viii. 483 ff. fig. 245, Brunn--Bruckmann Denkm. der ground 
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Later this type of Helios and his chariot came to be enclosed 
in the solar disk. A fine example is furnished by a silver-gilt 
plaque found in a tomb at Elis and acquired in 1906 by the British 
Museum (pl. xxiv, 1). Its embossed design shows Helios with 
radiate head driving his horses up from the sea. His cloak is 
fastened with a big circular stud. A curved exergual line repre- 
sents the horizon, and two plunging dolphins the sea. Nothing of 
the chariot is visible. But the whole disk with its shining concave 
surface and its divergent lines suggests the on-coming sun in a 
marvellously successful manner. A crescent of bronze (pl. xxiv, 2)? 
likewise embossed with acanthus-leaves, lotus-work, and two large 
lilies, equally well suggests the quiet moon. This latter plaque was 
found in another tomb at Elis along with a whole series of phdlara 
or *horse-trappings'; and such no doubt was the character of our 
solar disk also. Mr Е. Н. Marshall dates them all с, 300 B.C. 
These phdlara, as L. Stephani pointed out, had an apotropaeic value’. 
Indeed, they have it stil. My brother-in-law Mr C. H. C. Visick, 
who owns a good collection of modern horse-amulets (‘horses’ 
money’), informs me that most of them are demonstrably deri- 
vatives of the sun or moon. 

On a red-figured kvatér from Apulia now at Vienna (fig. 269)* 
the complete chariot appears surrounded by a rayed disk. The 
oval shape of this disk was determined by the turn of the horses to 
right and left, and can hardly have been meant to reproduce the 
optical illusion of the sun’s orb flattened on the horizon. An 
interesting reminiscence of the solar wheel is the swastika on the 


röm. Sculpt. pl. 287 a); many black-figured vases (Gerhard Awser/. Газел. i pls. т; 2, 62, 
2, 106, 6, P. Gardner Cat. Vases Oxford p. 6, no. 190 pl. т, E. A. Gardner Caz. Vases 
Cambridge p. 28 no. 53 pl. 15, Masner Sammi. ant. Vasen u. Terracotten Wien p. 23%. 
no. 220 fig. 14, p. 25 no. 223, p. 29f. no. 235, p. 30f. no. 237 pl. 4, Nicole Cat. Vases 
d’Athenes Suppl. p. 167 f. no. 889 pl. 8, a/ib.); bronze plates from Athens (A. С. Bather 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1862—3 xiii. 257 f. pl. 8), Eleutherai (/. 2. p. 255 pl. 9, 2), 
Dodona (C. Carapanos Dodone et ses ruines Paris 1878 p. 36 pl. 19, 1, 2, 4), Olympia 
(A. Furtwängler in Olympia iv. 104f. no. 706 pl. 39). But the Rhodian bronzes too 
were presumably meant to represent a pair of animals apiece. 

! Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewellery p. 239 no. 2108 pl. 4o, F. H. Marshall in the Journ. 
Hell. Stud. 1909 xxix. 160 fig. 13. Diameter 6*2 cm. Mr Marshall remarks that an 
exactly similar disk was published by L. Pollak A7asszsch-antike Goldschmiedearbeiten in 
Besitze Sr. Excellenz A. J. von Nelidow Leipzig 1903 no. 533 pl. 20. 

? F. Н. Marshall in the Journ. Hell. Stud, 1909 xxix. 159 fig. 12. Width 11°§ cm. 

3 L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1865 p. 164 ff. Atlas pl. 5, 2—6, 8. Cp. 
O. Jahn in the Ber. sachs. Geselisch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1855 p. 42 n. 48. 

.* T. Panofka ‘Helios Atabyrios’ in the Arch. Zeit. 1848 ii. 305 ff. pl. 20, I, 2, 
F. G. Welcker Alt. Denkm. iii. 66 (‘Helios steigt während eines Gewitters, das durch den 
Blitz angedeutet ist, empor’), Reinach A. Vases i. 368, 3, A. Bertrand La religion des 
Gaulois Paris 1897 p. 171f. fig. 28. 
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Phälara from tombs at Elis: 
Helios rising, on a silver-gilt disk. 
Lily-work etc., on a bronze crescent. 

See page: 336. 


Plate 
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Stivers breast! The addition of a thunderbolt to the left of the 
disk requires explanation? At first sight it is tempting to interpret 
the scene as that of Phaethon in his father’s chariot struck by the 
bolt of Zeus. - But, as T. Panofka long ago observed, this would ill 
Suit the peaceful pose of the charioteer, who extends his hand in 
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Fig. 269. 
Feeting, not in terror. Rather we should recollect that two of the 
un’s steeds, according to the oldest tradition, were named Bronté 


d Sterope, ‘Thunder’ and * Lightning?! The sun-god has much 
1 common with the thunder-god. 


! On the derivation of the swastika from the solar wheel see T. W ilson 
ashington 1896 passim, (bibliography pp. 984—996) and recently J. Déc 


The Swastika 
helette in the 


Arch. 1909 i. 314 ff. and Manuel d'archéologie Paris 1910 li. 1. 453ff. 
Miss J. E. Harrison kindly sends me the following criticism : 


nelos 22. Hyg. fad, ES eere Eous Aethops Bronte Sterope > 
Ol. Eur. Phoen. за................... Xpóvos Al0ó "Аттрат®% Bpovry 

ol. Eur. Phoen. nn... Adumwv Paéh wv 
-T Фаєдоу 

mel. 2. 153 f, cp. Hyg. уа. 183... Pyrois Eous Aethon Phlegon 

t e. 8. 21. 7, cp. 3. os ....... Xanthus Aethon 

SES .................... Erythraeus Actaeon Lampos Philogaeus 
terus (!) ap. Hyg. fab. 183 ...... ‚Abraxas Soter Bel Iao 


C. 


22 
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Zeus too was sometimes conceived as driving a chariot. But 
his chariot, in the Greek area at least, is regularly connected with 
storm’, not sunshine‘. It cannot, therefore, be maintained that 
Zeus the charioteer was directly identified with the sun. 


xiii- The Solar Wreath. 


The first of May is kept as a day of jest and jollity by the 
modern Greeks. Parties go to picnic in plains and meadows, 
returning with sprays of the fragrant protomaid. The young folk 
make wreaths of flowers and corn. These must be left hanging 
over the door of-the house till May-day comes round again. They 
are then replaced by next year's garlands, and the withered relics 
are burnt’. I figure (pl. xxv) a wreath of the sort, which I obtained in 
1901 at Eleusis, where it was hanging over the door of an inn. The 
inn-keeper told me that such wreaths are thrown on to the bonfire 
of Saint John the Baptist (June 24), and that the master of the 
house is expected to jump over the flames’ We have already 


1 First in ZZ. 8. 438ff. Zeus de татӯр "lóm0e» ёбтроҳоу dpua коі Immovs | OdAvmTO! 
5’ éüloke к.т.№., cp. Tib. 4. 1. 130f. This conception is utilised by Plat. Phaedr. 2461 
6 uà» Oy uéyas iryenwv Ev ovparg Leds EAabvwv mryvòv dpa mpüros mopeberat д:акоси@ 
mdvra Kal émuseNoUuevos k.T.À. i 

2 The Persians, who called the whole circle of the sky ‘Zeus’ (supra p. то n. 1), hai 
a chariot sacred to him. When Xerxes’ army was on the march, this chariot w 
immediately in front of Xerxes himself (cp. Longin. de sublim. 3. 2 ra тод Acovrivov Гор 
yeharat ypdgovros Bépins 6 тё» Ilepa Ov Zevs); it was drawn by eight white hors 
and their driver followed them on foot, since no man might ascend the chariot-thro 
(Hdt. 7. 40, cp. 7. 55, 8. 115). When Kyros the elder went in procession from h 
palace, first came four fine bulls for sacrifice to Zeus etc.; then horses for sacrifice to tl 
Sun; next a white chariot with a golden yoke, adorned with garlands, sacred to 
after that the white chariot of the Sun similarly adorned; then a third chariot, the ho 
of which were spread with scarlet cloths; behind it a fire on a great hearth or po 
altar; and lastly Kyros himself in his chariot (Xen. Cyr. 8. 3. 11 ff). In the ti 
Alexander the Great it was the custom of the Persian kings to set out in process 
sunrise: first went the sacred eternal fire borne on silver altars; then the Magi cha 
after them 365 youths in scarlet cloaks; next a chariot sacred to Zeus, drawn by w 
horses and followed by a magnificent horse called the horse of the Sun—the leac 
horses being decked with gold rods and white cloths (Curt. 3. 3. 9ff.). The sumptu 
chariot of Dareios iii is well shown in the great mosaic from Pompeii (F. Winter 7 
Alexandermosaik aus Pompeji Strassburg 1909 col. pl. 1, J. Overbeck—A. Mau 
Leipzig 1884 p. 613 ff. with col. pl.. Note that the chariot of Zeus is throug 
distinguished from the chariot of the Sun. 

3 Infra ch. ii § 4 (c). 

* A copper coin of Alexandreia struck by Trajan has for reverse type Zeus Am 
a chariot drawn by two rams (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria pp. xl, 49 no. 405, 
Hist. пит.? p. 862). This may be solar (Zzfra ch. i § 6 (f) i). 

5 G. Е. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 46, J. C. Lawson Mfo 
Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 p. 35, Miss M. Hami 
Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinburgh and London 1910 p. 163 ff. 

6 See further Miss M. Hamilton of. cit. p. 157 ff. 
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May-garland of flowers and corn from Eleusis. 


See page 338. 
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seen that Saint John’s bonfire was in all probability a sun-charm!. 
If so, the wreath burnt upon it may well have represented the sun 
itself— another case of the solar apotrdépaion being fixed above the 
lintel*. 

Analogous customs are, of course, common throughout Europe. 
Here in Cambridge the children are out early on the first of May 
begging all and sundry to ‘Remember the May Lady. They 
carry garlands, which vary much in shape. The most complete 
form that I have come across consisted in two hoops set at right 
angles to each other and decorated with a branch of may: from 
the point of intersection dangled a doll (fig. 270, а). Other forms 
in use are a single hoop of flowers or coloured tags with crossed 
Strings and a doll in the centre (fig. 270, д), a hoop without the cross 
and doll (fig. 270, c), a cross and doll without the hoop (fig. 270, @), 
a mere cross without hoop or doll (fig. 270, e). All alike are 
dubbed ‘the May Lady. The several shapes attest a progressive 
degradation (globe, wheel, hoop) and ultimate confusion with a 
different type (cross). Is it rash to conjecture that the May- 
Папа once stood for the sun’, the doll in the flowery hoop being 
an effigy of the earth-goddess* blossoming beneath his rays ? 

The wreath of profomaid hung over the doorway in modern 
Greece had its ancient counterpart in the ezzeszóze. This is 
ommonly described as a branch of olive (or bay) twined with 
fool and decked with fruits etc., which was paraded from house 
© house, hung over the lintel for a twelvemonth, and ultimately 
Jurnt®. But it is noticeable that the same name was given to ‘a 
meath of flowers*’—a May-garland rather than a May-pole. The 
sstivals with which the ezresidne was connected are the Panathenaia, 
е Pyanepsia and the Thargelia, z.e. festivals of the greater city 
ities. But E. Pfuhl’ and A. Dieterich* have shown that the 
rivate rite attracted to and absorbed by these public festivals 
as performed—as the scholiast on Aristophanes affirms—for 


1 Supra p. 286 ff. 2 Supra pp. 205 ff., 292 ff. 

? The first of the shapes here shown (fig. 270, a) can hardly be separated from that 

the intersecting hoops which topped the May-pole, and these appear to have represented 

> sun (supra p. 291). 

Cp. infra ch. i $ 6 (g) xviii (the garland of ZZe//orfs). 

> Boetticher Baumkultus pp. 393—397, S. Reinach in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. 

197 f. fig. 2616, О. Kern in Pauly—-Wissowa Aeal- Enc. v. 2135 f. 

9 Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 1054 &Adivov к\ёбо> 1) orépavov ё avOdwy f) KAddww metine- 
(cod. Ө.), orépavov, kXá8ov édaias (cod. Dorv.), Alkiphr. ej. 3. 37 elpecudyny ёё 

w mAéfaca к.т.№., cp. Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 2. 316. 9 f. kal ydp и’ Ety[óNroto] 

тоос elpeoıwunv | [re]i£avres, [ueydAnv ӧт]јасах evxAetqr. 

K E. Pfuhl De Atheniensium pompis sacris Berolini 1900 pp. 86—88. 

© A. Dieterich Alleine Schriften Leipzig and Berlin 1911 p. 338 n. 2. 
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Helios and the Horai! It is, therefore, open to us to maintain 
that of old, as to-day, the worthy Greek householder hung over his 
doorway a solar wreath destined to be burnt as a sun-charm on 
the midsummer fire. 


(e) The Sun as the Bird of Zeus. 


In Egypt the sky-god Horos was early confused with the 
sun-god Râ? ‘One by one all the functions of Ra, says Prof. 
Maspero, ‘had been usurped by Horus, and all the designations of 
Horus had been appropriated by Каз’ Thus the sparrow-hawk,— 
г, as Monsieur С. Bénédite has recently contended‘, the falcon— 
which was originally conceived as the embodiment of Horos*, came 
be regarded as the symbol of Râ‘, or in other words was trans- 
erred from the sky to the sun’,.and was further developed into the 
phoenix’, whose solar connexions are notorious’, Moreover, the 
Horos of Edfü (Heru-behutet) was known far and wide as the 
winged solar disk". Now Aischylos in his Szppliants, a play 
lealing with a Graeco-Libyan myth", makes Danaos, the twin- 
rother of Aigyptos, say to his daughters— | 


Call now likewise on yonder bird of Zeus. 


! Schol. Aristoph. eg. 729, Plut. 1034, Souid. s.v. elpestdvn, cp. Theophrast. ap. 
orph. de abst. 2. 7. М 

2 E. A. Wallis Budge 7’%e Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 1. 146, K. Sethe Zur 
liagyplischen Sage vom Sonnenauge Leipzig 1912 p. 5 f. Е 
5 С. Maspero The Dawn of Civilization* London 1901 p. 100. 
4 G. Bénédite in the Mor. Piot. 1909 xvii. 5 ff. 
5 G. Maspero of. cit.* p. 86, E. A. Wallis Budge of. cit. і. 466. 

© С. Maspero of. cif.* p. тоо, E. A. Wallis Budge of. cit. і. 322, A. Erman А Hand. 
ok of Egyptian Religion trans. A. S. Griffith London 1907 p. 22. 

7 So in the Veda the eagle is connected primarily with Indra the thunder-god (A. A. 
lacdonell Vedic Mythology Strassburg 1897 р. 152), but secondarily with Sürya the sun, 
lich is not only compared with a flying eagle, but directly called an eagle (id. 15. 
31). 

8 б. Maspero of. cz/.* p. 136 n. 5, cp. Hdt. 2. 73 (of the:phoenix) ra иё> айтой xpvcó- 
ua röv mrepwv rà дё ёрибра és ra имота" alerQ mepupynowy биобтато$ Kal rò ueyados, 
n. zat. hist. то. 3 aquilae narratur magnitudine, auri fulgore circa colla, cetero pur- 
reus, caeruleam roseis caudam pinnis distinguentibus, cristis fauces caputque plumeo 
ісе honestari, Solin. 33. 11 (copies Pliny). Others (H. Brugsch Nouvelles recherches sur 
division de l'année p. 49f., A. Wiedemann ‘Die Phónixsage im alten Agypten ' in the 
Ischrift für ägyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde 1878 xvi. 89—106, id. Herodots 
Mes Buch p. 314 fl, A. Erman of. cif. p. 23) derive the phoenix from the heron 
ти) of Heliopolis. As represented in Egyptian (Lanzone Dizion. di Afitol. Egiz. 
198 ff. pl. 70, 1—3), classical: and post-classical art (Roscher Lex. Afyth. iii. 3465 ff.), 
Phoenix is more like a heron than a sparrow-hawk, but does not closely resemble 
Türk in Roscher /ос. cit. p. 3450 is content to describe it as ‘ein Wundervogel.’ 
* D'Arcy W. Thompson A Glossary of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 182 ff. 

2 Supra p. 205 ff. : 
T Infra ch. ii § 9 (d) ii (a). 
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The Danaides do so in the words— 


Lo, thus we call on the saving rays of the sun}. 


This invocation of the sun as the ‘bird of Zeus’ is probably a 
deliberate Egyptism on Aischylos’ part, and must not in itself be 
taken to prove that the Greeks entertained the same idea. There 
are, however, certain beliefs and practices current in ancient Greece 
which become more intelligible on the assumption that the sun 
was once viewed as a bird. 

The Orphists, jealous guardians of antiquated ideas, opened 
their Rhapsodic Theogony with a somewhat similar invocation: 


Sun that soarest aloft on golden wings?. 


The solar wheel upon which Ixion was bound is not unfrequently 
figured with wings?; and the solar chariot that took Triptolem 
across the world is winged likewise* A bird was on occasion 
affixed to the Zyzx-wheel*. The Lycian symbol is sometime: 
furnished with bird-heads* The ¢riskelés is superposed on a bird? 
or itself fitted with wings’. And the Greeks were familiar with * 
variety of winged solar deities®. 
Apart from these examples of the winged sun, several myth: 
merit attention. That of Kirke, as we have seen, presupposes the 
belief in a solar hawk”. Ovid tells how Daidalion, grieving for the 
death‘ of his daughter Chione, flung himself from the summit of 
Parnassos and, as he fell, was transformed by Apollon into 2 
hawk". Hyginus adds that daedalio means ‘a hawk*? More prob 
ably the name is a mere patronymic, the ‘son of Daidalos!'?'; fo 
parallels occur in various versions of the Daidalos-myth. Accord 
ing to Athenian tradition, Talos son of Daidalos’ sister was hurle 
from the Akropolis and in mid air changed by Athena into? 
partridge“. But Talos is definitely identified by Hesychios wit 
the sun”. It would seem, then, that behind the stories of Daidalic 
1 Aisch. suppl. 212 f. ДА. kal Zyvòs öpvır тбубє viv xixdjoxere. | XO. kadovpev айу 
nrlov owrnplous. The с). Тиш for бри» is improbable. 
2 Orph. frag. 49, 3 Abel ap. Io. Malal. chron. 4 p. 72 f. Dindorf= Kedren. Aist. co 
57 A—B (i. ror f. Bekker) "Неме, xpucéyow deıpöueve птєр0уєссі. . Cp. Orph. frag. ( 
Abel (of Phanes) xpvoelaıs ттєербуєсо: popeúuevos Evda kal Evda. 
3 Supra p. 198 ff. 
4 Supra pp. 213 n. 2, 217 ff. 


5 Supra pp. 253, 257. 4 Supra р. 3oof. 
? Supra р. 304. Supra p. 306 f. 
9 Supra p. 296 ff. 10 Supra p. 240 ff. 


П Ov. met. тт. 291 ff., cp. Hyg. fab. 200, Paus. 8. 4. 6. Supra p. 241. 

1? Hyg. doc. cit. 

18 Ov. met. 11. 271 ff., 294 ff. makes Daidalion son of the Morning Star (Lucifer). 
H Zafra ch. i § 6 (h) iv. 

15 Infra ch. i § 6 (h) i. 
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turned into a hawk and of Daidalos’ nephew Talos turned into a 
partridge lay the old conception of the solar bird. Again, in 
another version, which has been traced back to the Cretans of 
Euripides!, Daidalos imprisoned in the Labyrinth made wings for 
himself and his son Ikaros: Daidalos got safely away, but Ikaros 
soaring too high had his wings melted off by the sun and fell into 
the sea. Many mythologists, arguing from the analogy of Phaethon 
etc., have concluded that Ikaros was the sun conceived as falling 
from the height of heaven? If this conclusion, which squares well 
with the foregoing account of Talos, is valid, we have once more 
the sun represented by a bird-like figure. A folk-tale from Zakyn- 
thos, in which B. Schmidt recognised certain traits of the Ikaros- 
myth, is here to the point: 


‘In the time of the Hellenes there once lived a king, who was the strongest 
man of his дау; and the three hairs on his breast were so long that you could 
take them and twist them twice round your hand*. Another king once declared 
war against him, and on a certain month the fighting began. At first the other 
king was victorious; but afterwards the strong king with his army beat the 
enemy and pursued them to their town. He would there and then have 
destroyed them all, had they not given 400,000 dollars to his wife, who betrayed 
him and cut off his three hairs. This made him the weakest of all men. The 
enemy then took him prisoner, bound him, shut him up in a fortress, and gave 
him only an ounce of bread and an ounce of water a day. However, his hairs 
soon began to grow again. So Captain Thirteen—that was his name—and 
thirteen of his companions were flung by the enemy into a pit. As he was the 
last to be flung in, he fell on the top of his companions and escaped death. 
But his enemies then covered the pit with a mountain. On the second day 


1 C. Robert in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. iv. 2001, С. Knaack in Hermes 1902 
xxxvii. 598 ff., Gruppe Myth. Liz. 1908 p. 525 f. 
3 E.g. Gilbert Gr. Götteri. р. 180 and the author of the latest monograph on the 
Subject R. Holland Die Sage von Daidalos und Ikaros (Abh. zu dem Ber. der Thomas- 
schule) Leipzig 1902—both cited and criticised by Gruppe Myth. Lit. 1908 р. 323 f., who 
adheres to his opinion that ‘Ikaros...ist der im Laufe des April und im Anfang Mai 
in der Sonnennähe verschwindende Orion’ (Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 946) or perhaps, like 
Phaethon (74. pp. 42, 336, 960), the Morning Star (24. pp. 960, 1310). But the analogy 
of Talos, whom Gruppe admits to have been the sun (20. p. 1310 ‘Ein Helios war 
Urspriinglich der kretische Talos’), makes strongly for the solar view. 
3 B. Schmidt Griechische Märchen, Sagen und Volkslieder Leipzig 1877 p. 91 ft. 
Märchen no. 11 ‘О kamırdvos Aexarpeis with nn. 20. p. 229, p G. Frazer on Paus. 9. 11. 4 
(v. 47, where for ‘a sea-devil clawed him with a thirteen-pronged fork’ read ‘the god of 
the sea struck him with a three-pronged fork’), J. C. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 p. 75 f. 
* B. Schmidt 02. cz. p. 229 and Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 206 
1. 2 cp. a tale from Syra in J. G. von Hahn Griechische und albanesische Märchen Leipzig 
1864 ii. 279 ff. and another from Kypros in A. A. Sakellarios Ta Kumpiaxd Athens 1855 
no. 8, in both of which the hero's strength is vested in three golden hairs on the top of 
his head. So in a tale from Epeiros (J. С. von Hahn of. cit. i. 215 ff.). See further 
Frazer Golden Bough? iii. 358f., 390 f., 16 Taboo p. 253f., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 
р. 982, О. Hofer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 3262 ff. 
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after he was thrown into the pit he found a dead bird somewhere. He stuck its 
wings on to his hands and flew up. He knocked his head on the mountain and 
sent it spinning up to the sun. He then flew further-afield and soared high 
into the air. Buta rain-storm came on and softened the clay, with which he 
had stuck the feathers on. So Captain Thirteen fell into the sea. Out came: 
the sea-god! and with his three-pronged fork gave him such a blow that the sea 
turned red with his blood, and.changed him into a big fish, a dolphin. He told’ 
him too that he could never change back again till he found a girl willing to 
marry him. Now the sea in which the dolphin lived was of such a sort that no’ 
ship entering it could get out again. It so happened that a king and his 
daughter came that way. They got in easily enough but couldn’t get out again; 
and so fearful a storm overtook them that their ship broke up. Nobody was 
saved but the princess and the king; for the dolphin took them both on his 
back to a small island, and then set them ashore on the coast they had come 
from. The princess resolved to wed the dolphin, and, to get him up to her 
castle, had a big canal dug from the sea to it. When all was ready for the 
wedding, the dolphin shook off his skin and changed into a young man of 
gigantic strength and great beauty. He married the princess, and they lived 
happily ever after—but we here more happily still.’ 


This tale combines the characteristics of Ikaros with those of 
Pterelaos, the Taphian hero whose life depended on a golden hair. 


the purple ог golden life-lock but also involved the metamorphosis 
of the father into a sea-eagle and of the faithless daughter into a 
heron’. 

Ikaros’ tomb was shown on a headland of Ikaria, the island 
west of Samos’ Daidalion and Talos were both precipitate 
from a rocky eminence. And the story of Skylla was associate 
with the point Skyllaion near Hermione’. This recurrence of 


Ls 


headland suggests comparison with the ritual of the Leucadian 
promontory. The ‘White Rock, as Homer calls it’, is a cliff tha 


1 6 daluovas ris 0áXaccas. 

? Apollod. 2. 4. 7, Tzetz. iz Lyk. Al. 932, Dion Chrys. or. 64 p. 341 Reiske, Ov 
ibis 361 f. 

3 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1412 n. 6. 

3 О. Höfer in Roscher Лех. Myth. iii. 3266 conjectures that Pterelaos was chat 
into a креё, Komaitho into ап а биа (so M. Mayer in Hermes 1892 xxvii. 489), its na 
enemy (Ail. de nat. an. 4. 5). But this is hardly to be got out of Souid. s.v. xpéxa* Tij 
rplxa. moppupenv noe крёка, which may refer to Nisos and Skylla. 

5 Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 425 ff. 

A ica Go iio cc 

7 Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 426. 

8 Od. 24. 11 Aevkáóa mérpqv. 
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rises on one side perpendicularly from the sea to a height of at 
least 200 ft and has on its summit remains of the temple of 
Apollon Zeukatas. Опсе a year at the festival of Apollon the 
Leucadians, to avert evil, flung a criminal from the top of their 
cliff. Wings of all sorts and birds were attached to him in order 
to lighten his ‘leap’; and many persons in small boats waited down 
below to pick him up and, if possible, get him in safety beyond the 
boundary’. Dr Frazer regards ‘these humane precautions’ as 
- probably ‘a mitigation of an earlier custom of flinging the scape- 
goat into the sea to drown?' But this hardly explains the peculiar 
feather-garb, which surely implies that the victim was a quasi-bird 
like Ikaros. It is significant that the eponym Leukadios was the 
son of Ikarios?. Further, the Leucadian ‘leap’ was persistently con- 
nected with Sappho's love for Phaon‘, the favourite, of Aphrodite, 
who was said to have founded a temple for his goddess on the 
Leucadian rock”. But Phdon, as К. О. Müller pointed out‘, is 
simply a doublet of Phaéthon, ‘the Shining One. There is, there- 
fore, much to be said for the view recently advanced by A. Fick’ 
that the Leucadian ‘leap’ was the ritual of a solar festival’, that 


! Strab. 452. Cp. Phot. /ex. s.v. Aevxdrns* скбтё№оѕ ris Hrelpov, ag’ ob plrrovew 
“avrovs els TÒ wéNayos ої lepeis (so MS., Schleusner cj. épaorai)* к.т.А. 
2 Frazer Golden Bough? iii. 126 and on Paus. то. 32. 6 (v. 401). Cp. C. О. Müller 
"The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race Oxford 1830 i. збо f. 
* Alcmaeonis frag. 5 Kinkel and Ephoros frag. 57 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 248 Müller) af. 
Strab. 452, cp. 20. 461, Eustath. zz Od. p. 1964, 52. This Ikarios is called Ikaros by 
Eustath. zz ZZ. p. 293, 12 £., schol. B. L. X. 2. 581, schol. Eur. Or. 457. 
i Menand. Leucadia frag. 1 (Frag. com. Gr. iv. 158 f. Meineke) 22. Strab. 452 and 
Serv. zz Verg. den. 3. 279, Turpilius (Com. Rom. frag. p. 113 ff. Ribbeck) af. Serv. doc. 
it., Phot. lex. s.v. Aevkárgs. See further J. Ilberg in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2272 ff. . 
Others declared that Ше ‘leap’ had first been taken by Kephalos son of Deioneus out 
love for Pterelas (Strab. 452, cp. 20. 461), or by Leukates to escape the love of Apollon 
(Serv. 27 Verg. Aen. 3. 279). 
! Ptol. Hephaist. af. Phot. 426/. p. 153a 7 ff. Bekker gives a long list of lovers who 
lad leapt from the rock, commencing with Aphrodite herself. She thereby got rid of her 
ve for Adonis: (nrovens бё тўр alriav elmeiv Néyerat тд» Amé\Awva, ws paves àv éyvaxer 
тс б Zeus dei Epav”Hpas épxdpevos ёті тү wérpg Exadetero kal dveratero тоў Epwros ! 
5 Serv. Joc. cit. | 
5 К. О. Muller Dorter? i. 233, id. Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur* i. 292f. 
| On 9dew, фаёбе see L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. iii. 348 ff., Prellwitz Аут. Wörterb. 
Id. Gr. Spr? p. 482. 
7 A. Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen Göttingen 1905 p. 137 ff., id.- Hattiden und 
lanubier in Griechenland Göttingen 1909 p. 43. Fick ascribes this cult of the sun-bird 
the Leleges. His notion that *IIrepéAas ist der ‘‘auf Flügeln Daherfahrende," von 
pov [sic] und ¿ña treiben, fahren gebildet’ (Vorgr. Ortsn. p. 138) ignores the forms 
:péAaos, IIrepéAeus : the second element in the word is certainly Aaós, Aews (Roscher 
x. Myth. iii. 3264). 
5 On a copper of Nikopolis іп Epeiros (?), struck by Trajan, Apollon Leukdtes 
GJAAOTIA. AEVKATHC) is shown, a nude figure on a pedestal with volutes: he 
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Ikaros, Nisos, Pterelaos are so many mythical expressions of one 
belief, and that all alike imply the primitive conception of the sun 
as a bird. 


(f) The Sun and the Ram. 


i. The Ram and the Sun in Egypt. Zeus Ammon. 
(a) Khnemu and Amen. 


Another animal that came to be associated with the sun in 
Egypt was the ram. Khnemu, the great g god of Elephantine’, wa: 
represented originally as a ram?, but in historical times сопе 
as a ram-headed human figure. From the beginning of the New 
Kingdom (s. xvi В.С.) onwards he was fused with the sun-god К 
and worshipped throughout southern Egypt as Khnemu-Ra 
ram-headed deity often depicted as wearing the solar disk®. 
himself was on occasion addressed as a ram, to judge from one of 
The Seventy-five Praises of Кд found at Thebes on the walls o 
royal tombs of the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties: 


‘Praise be to thee, о Ra, exalted power. Thou raisest thy head, and thot 
makest bold thy brow, thou ram, mightiest of created things *.' 


At Herakleoupolis (А/елел-ѕи) Khnemu was equated with the loca 
solar god Her-shef, who not only receives many of the titles of 
but is also represented with a ram's head’. At Mendes too Khnem 


has a quiver and holds a bow in his lowered left hand, a torch in his extended rig] 
(J. Friedlander in the Arch. Zeit. 1869 xxvii. 103 pl. 23, 21, Imhoof-Blumer Monn. 2 
p. 141, Head Hist. num.? p. 321). The torch suggests that the cult was solar. 

1 Lanzone Dizion. di Mitol. Egiz. p. 056 ff. pl. 336 f., W. Drexler in Roscher 
Myth. ii. 1250 ff., К. Sethe in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/- Ezc. iti. 2349 ff. 

? This is inferred from the hieroglyphic form of his name (Sethe Joe. cit. p. 2350). 

* A. Wiedemann Religion of the Ancient Egyptians London 1897 p. 128, E. A. Wal 
Budge The Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 ii. 51 ff., Drexler Zoe. cit. p. 1252 6, 
loc. cit. p. 2381. 

A coin of the Hypselite nome, struck under Hadrian, shows Isis holding in her hand 
ram with a disk on its head (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 363), i.e. Khnemu-R 
in the form of a ram (cp. Sethe 22.). 

4 E. A. Wallis Budge of. cit. i. 342. 

5 Jd. ib. ii. 58 ff., Drexler /ос. cit. i. 1848 ff. and ii. 1252, К. Pietschmann in Р 
Wissowa Aeal-Enc. ii. 1271 f. Cp. Ariston Alex. frag. 3 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 
Müller) 22. Plout. de Zs. et Os. 37 ’Aplatwy rolvuv д yeypapus 'A0qvalev dmoıxlav ёт! 
тиш ' ANetápxov mepiémeoev, év 7 Ais loropetrat kal”Ioıdos vids dv 6 Arbvusos отд Alyy 
ойк “Oops, ХАА ’Apoapns (ev TQ dpa Ypaunarı) AéyerPat, SyrodvTos TO avdpetov 
övöuaros. éugalves 06 тодто kal 6 ‘Epuaios, év rj проту Пєрі тд» Alyurrlor' < 
yap фус: medepumvevönevov elvai röv "Ocıpıv (Hermaios in Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 427 Ў 

A magnificent gold statuette of Her-shef with a ram’s head was found by Prof. Flin 
Petrie at Herakleoupolis: it dates from the twenty-fifth dynasty, s. viii B.C. (Man t€ 
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was identified with another local form of Ra, namely Ba-neb-Tettu, 
‘the Ram, lord of Геи” 

Amen, the provincial god of Thebes’, who rose with the rise of 
Theban power till as Ämen-Rä he became “King of the Gods’ of 
all Egypt’, was another ram-divinity. He was figured sometimes 
as a ram, more often as a ram-headed or ram-horned god wearing 

- the solar disk. But, whereas the ram of Khnemu belonged to a 

_ very ancient Libyan species with goat-like horns projecting hori- 
ers head hela of Amen, like the rams of ‘ Minoan’ 
art, had horns curving sharply downwards‘—a fact of which we 
are reminded by the ‘ammonites’ of our geologists. In the time 
of the eighteenth dynasty (s. xvi В.С.) Khnemu acquired the horns 
of Amen in addition to his own*, while ez revanche Amen acquired 
those of Khnemu and was even represented as a ram of the 
Khnemu-species*. 


(8) Amen and Zeus Thebaieiüs. 


Herodotos, who speaks of Ämen-Rä more than once as the 
Theban Zeus’, reports a remarkable myth concerning him: 


* All who have a temple of Zeus Thebaieis or belong to the Theban nome 
abstain from sheep and sacrifice goats....But those who possess a temple of 
Mendes or belong to the Mendesian nome abstain from goats? and sacrifice 
sheep. The Thebans, then, and those who on their account abstain from sheep 
explain that this custom of theirs arose in the following way. Herakles was 
very eager to set eyes on Zeus, and Zeus did not wish to be seen by him. At 


p- 113 ff. pl. н, W. M. Flinders Petrie The Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt Edinburgh 
& London 1909 p. 94 fig. 107). 

1 E. A. Wallis Budge of. cit. ii. 64 ff., 353f., A. Erman A Handbook of Egyptian 
Religion trans. A. S. Griffith London 1907 p. 205 f. 

* Lanzone Dizion. di Mitol. Egiz. p. 29 ff. pl. 18 ff., E. Meyer in Roscher Lex. Alyth. 
|. i. 283 Е, К. Pietschmann іп Pauly—Wissowa Aea/- Enc. i. 1853 ff. 

3 R. Pietschmann 20.1. 1874 s.v. * Amonrasonther.’ 

4 О. Keller Die antike Tierwelt Leipzig 1909 р. 309 ff., who holds that the tradition 
of Herakles importing sheep from north Africa into Greece (Palaiph. 18 (19), Varr. rer. 
rusi. 2. 1. б) corresponds with a cultural fact. 

5 К. Sethe in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/-Enc. ii. 2350. Cp. Euseb. praep. ev. 3. 12. 1 
ката бё Thv, EXeQavrlvg» TÓNw reriunrat dyakua, пєтћасиёроу pév, GAN dvópelkeNov kal 
kaßmnevov, kvavoÜv re Tl» xpoidv, kepam бё кро кєкттиќроу, xal BaolAcıov, képara 
priye Exov, ols Emeotı kókXos dtoxoedys. кӧбтта: бё mapaxeui£vov kepanéov dyyelou, ёф’ 

| ой &20ротоу ávamAáccew (see Lanzone of. cit. pl. 336, 3). dydot è атд per той кроў 
patina Éxew xal alyös xépara Thv Ev kpup odvodov MAlov kal gerys” тд бё ёк Kvavod 
Dua, бт böpaywyös ev cuvddy 1 сє\№рт. 
$ R. Pietschmann in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Ene. i. 1855, A. Wiedemann of. cit. 
p. 118 f. 

7 Наг. г. 182, 2. 42, 2. 54, 4. 181, cp. Eudok. viol. 75 той Onfalov Ads. 

® On the goat-cult 9f Mendes see Pind. frag. 201 Christ with n., Hdt. 2. 46, Plout. 
Gryll. 5, Souid. s.v. Mévómr. 


‘same event, Amo#n being the Egyptian term for Zeus. The Thebans for the 


r 
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last, when Herakles was importunate, Zeus thought of this device. He flayeda 
ram, cut off its head, donned the skin, held the head in front of him, and so 
showed himself to Herakles. From this circumstance the Egyptians make the 
statue of Zeus ram-faced ; and the Ammonians have got it from the Egyptians, 
since they are settlers of the Egyptians and Ethiopians and speak a patois of 
both languages. In my opinion, the Ammonians took their name too from the 


reason I have stated do not sacrifice rams but treat them as sacred. However, 
once a year, on the festival of Zeus, they, like their god, cut up and flay a ram; 
they thus clothe the statue of Zeus and then bring before it another statue, that 
of Herakles When they have so done, all who are round about the temple 
beat themselves in mourning for the ram and then bury it in a sacred 
sarcophagus!.’ 

The rite implied by this myth has not hitherto been found 
represented on the monuments?. But it is by no means improbable: 
that Ämen-Rä (Zeus ZWebaies) was annually confronted with 
Shu (Herakles), who is often called ‘the son of Râ?’ and as god 
of the atmosphere ‘draws the air before Rá*' ‘brings the sweet 
breath of life to the nose of Osiris?’ etc. The great hymn to 
Amen- Ка in the Oasis of El-Charge even identifies that god with 


“the soul of Shu®’ 


(y) Amen and Zeus Ammon. 

Herodotos, therefore, did not hesitate to identify the Greek 
Zeus with Ämen-Rä, the Theban ram-god and sun-god. Doubtless, 
when Lucian in the second century of our era makes Mömos, E 


1 Hdt. 2. 42, cp. 4. 181. Zeus Onßareds had a human consort, who slept in his 
temple (Hdt. 1. 182): she was a woman chosen for good looks and good birth; and she 
gave her favours to whom she would till she was past the age for child-bearing, wh 
lamentation was made for her and she was bestowed upon a husband (Strab. 816). The 
journey of Zeus to Aithiopia (Z/ 1. 423 f.) and his union with Hera (supra p. 154 ff.) were 
localised at Thebes. Every year the shrine of Zeus was taken across the river into Libye, 
returning after certain days, as though.the god.had come from Aithiopia; and on the 
occasion of great public festivals two shrines, presumably for Zeus and Hera, were carri 
up a mountain, which was strown by the priests with all kinds of flowers (Diod. 1. 97; 
schol. Z4. 1. 425). Thebes had a temple dedicated to the parents of Zeus and Hera; a 
two golden shrines of Zeus, the larger of which belonged to Zeus the sky-god, the smi 
to Ammon the former king and father of the people (Diod. г. 15). On account of t 
popular cult Thebes came to be called AcéowoXts or Ade oNs. peyddn (Pauly—Wi 
Real-Enc. v. 1144f.). 5 

On the connexion between Ammon and Herakles see Arrian. 3. 3. r, Eustath. 4 
Dionys. fer. 11, interp. Serv. zz Verg. Aen. 4. 196, Vopisc. dur. 22íf. (the mame 
Heraclammon), and Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1306 n. 1 

? H. Brugsch cited by H. Stein on Hdt. 2. 42. 

3 Lanzone Dizion. di Mitol. Egiz. p. 1163 f. 

' 5, E. Naville Book of the Dead. ch.-55 and 38 B, 1. For these and the following 
references I am indebted to Roeder in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 571. | 

5 Pap. Salt. 825, Lanzone Diszion. di Mitol. Egiz. p. 1167 pl. 386, 4. 

. 6 Н. Brugsch Ave nach der grossen Oase El а in der Libyschen 
Leipzig 1878, pl. 15, 5. 


‘ 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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god of ‘Mockery,’ ask Zeus how he can permit ram’s horns to be 
affixed to him and makes Zeus apologise for the disgrace’, Greek 
refinement had come to despise these barbaric identifications. But 
in earlier days and with simpler folk it was not so. The Greeks in 
general delighted to trace an analogy, sometimes quite unessential, 
not to say far-fetched, between their own deities and those of the 
foreigners among whom they were sojourning. It was a cheer to 
meet a familiar face in a strange country, even if the garb was out- 
landish and some of the accessories novel. If the Egyptian Amen 


Fig. 2707 


was ‘King of the Gods, pious Greeks would regard him as their 
own Zeus and would readily discover further points of. resemblance’. 
In fact, they would be glad to worship him under his new-found 


1 Loukian. deor. concil. tof. 1 

2 A. Wiedemann of. cit. p. 118 remarks that Amen-Rä ‘was sometimes coloured 
blue, probably because that was the colour of the heavens in which he ruled as Sun god’ 
(70. n. 3 ‘Amen is coloured green in the tomb of Seti I"). If so, we may cp. the blue 
nimbus, globe, and mantle of Zeus (supra p. 33 ff.). But Khnemu was coloured blue as 
a water-god or Nile-god (supra p. 347 n. 5, К. Sethe in Pauly— Wissowa /?еа/- Exc. iii. 
2351). The two alleged reasons are not necessarily incompatible: Homer speaks of the 
Nile as dumeréos тотацоѓо (Od. 4. 477 with schol.). 
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aspect as Zeus Ammon', They did not indeed represent him as a 
ram or even give him a ram’s head; for the whole trend of Greek 
religious art was away from theriomorphism. But they hinted at 
the animal-conception by adding to the divine head ram’s ears and 
downward-curving horns. The Naples bust (fig. 271), which goes 
back to a fifth-century original of quasi-Pheidiac type* perhaps 
existent once at Kyrene‘, shows how far they succeeded in com- 
bining the infra-human with the supra-human, the ram with Zeus. 


So Zeus through contact with Amen became Zeus Ammon. 
Where the change first took place, we cannot with certainty 
determine. It may have been at Thebes, the original »idus of 
the Amen-cult ; for Herodotos definitely states that the Ammonia 
got their worship from that of Zeus Z7ebaies* On the other 
hand, the fact that he calls the Theban god Zeus 7hebaieis rather 


than Zeus Ammon makes it more probable that we shou 
look away from Thebes to the Amméneion—the remote Oa 
of Siwah, where the Theban Pharaohs planted their favouri 
religion? in a spot destined to become famous throughout the 
ancient world. Hence the cult radiated, perhaps southwards to 
Meroe, where the oracular Ammon is known to have been wor- 
shipped’, certainly northwards to Kyrene, where Zeus was honoured 
under a variety of titles® and Ammon came to be reckoned 
a patron-god’. 

There is, further, some little uncertainty as to the date at which 


1 On the various forms of this name see К. Pietschmann in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/- Ec. 
i. 1853 f. 

2 Guida del Mus. Napoli p. 84 no. 267, E. Braun in the zzz. d. Just. 1848 xx. 193 
pl. н, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 278 Atlas pl. 3, 3, Müller—Wieseler— Wernicke 
Ant. Denkm. i. 37 pl. 3, 9 a herm of Greek marble—height 07437. 

3 A. Furtwängler ‘ Ueber Statuenkopieen im Alterthum’ in the 422. d. bayer. Akad. 
1897 Philos.-philol. Classe xx. 563—565. 

4 Е. Studniczka Ayrene Leipzig 1890 p. 83. 5 Hdt. 4. 181. 

6 С. Maspero The Passing of the Empires London 1900 р. 552. 

7 Infra p. 376 n. з. Ср. Metrod. Perieget. af. Lact. Plac. in Stat. 7hed. 3. 
(text reconstituted by E. Maass in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1902 v. 2 
Ammonis templum Iovis inter Aethiopes Endios (evölovs, ‘ southern ’)—sunt enim et q 
Pseudoaethiopae vocantur—et Libyas ultimos. 

8 Zeus’ EMvúuevos (supra р. 92), Aókatos (supra p. 89ff.), Хотӯр (К. Murdoch Smith 
E. A. Porcher History of the Recent Discoveries at Cyrene London 1864 p. 113 inscr. no. 
Euphemos too, a figure intimately connected with Kyrene, recalls the Zeus Eödnpo 
Lesbos (Hesych. Eü$muos* 6 Zeus év AdoBy, cp. Eó$ájuos: 6 Zeós) and the Zeus Фу 
of Erythrai (Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr.? no. боо, 26f. Zmvös | [Py]ulov kai "At 
®nulas). 

9 In Plat. on 257 B Theodoros of Kyrene (id. Theaet. 143 C—D) says eb ye vn To 
йиётєро» деби, © Zókpares, rov"Aupwva. See L. Malten Ayrene Berlin 1911 p. 118 п. б 
R. Pietschmann in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Ene. i. 1856 gps Synes. 4. 167, where Kyrenai 
is called 2" Aupwvos уў. 
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this Egyptising Zeus arose. At Kyrene his head first appears on 
silver coins about the year 500 B.C.! The cult seems to have spread 
as early as the sixth century to Lakonike? A herm of bluish 
marble found beneath the mediaeval fortress 
Passava,the ancient Las, near Gythion shows 
a pillar surmounted by a simple ram's head 
(fig. 272). Whether this is, as Miss Harrison 
has suggested to me, an indigenous ram- 
god‘, or whether it should rather be classed 
as a theriomorphic Ammon, we have at 
present no means of deciding. At Gythion 


itself Pausanias found a sanctuary of Ammon 
along with Apollon Kérnezos, a bronze statue 
of Asklepios, a spring of the same god, a 
holy sanctuary of Demeter, and a statue of 
Poseidon Gazadchos*. Ammon was here in 
excellent company, Apollon Karneios, De- 
meter, and Poseidon Gazadchos being old and 
honoured deities of the land*; besides, he 
was appropriately placed, next to Apollon 
Kärneios, whose cult-title marks him as an 
ancient ram-god’, and to Asklepios, who stood beside him at 


Fig. 272. 


1 Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 1359 ff. pl. 64, 16 f., 20—23, Hunter Cat. Coins iii. 

567 pl. 92, 1, Head Hist. пит.? р. 866 ff. 
2 Wide Zakon. Кийе p. 264 ‘nicht vor боо v. Chr., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Kel. p. 1558 
‘vielleicht schon im VI. Jahrhundert.’ 
3 B. Schröder in the 4/5. Mitth. 1904 xxix. 21—24 fig. 1. Height ‘537 m. The 
pillar ends below in a tenon. The shaft is square in section, slightly tapering, and 
Somewhat rounded in front. About 18'5 cm. below the chin is a shallow hole perhaps 
eant for an inset 2Za//ós, unless this was the navel and the 2/72/05 was added lower 
down. 
! See S. Eitrem Beiträge zur griechischen Religionsgeschichte i. Der vor-dorische 
Widdergott Christiania 1910. 
5 Paus. 3. 21. 8. 8 Wide of. cil. р. 263. 
7S. Wide in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 961 ff. and О. Hofer i. 964 ff. Hesych. s.vv. кір"... 
rpoBarov, kápa'.."leves rà mpößara, Kapveios‘ emiderov 'AmbAAwvos‘ lows ётё Kdprov той 

òs xal Eöpwrns, kapvos’...Böoknna, Tpóparov, kapvoordowv" ömov TÒ Kdpvov loraraı. 
е whole group of words is ultimately connected with xépas, ‘horn,’ the xápvos being 
Ene sheep (L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. ii. 361, Prellwitz Etym. Wörterb. Gr. 
22 216f., Boisacq Dict. etym. de la Langue Gr. pp. 414, 437 ff., 4986.) : «pis, 
m, is table to the same root (L. Meyer of. cit. ii. 408 f., Prellwitz of. cit. p. 245, 
Оіѕасд of. cit. р. 519). At Sparta Aarneiös surnamed Oikdtas (cp. Corp. inser. Gr. і 
О. 1446) was worshipped before the return of the Herakleidai, having a shrine in the 
е of Krios, son of Theokles, а sooth-sayer (Paus. 3. 13. 3). Apollon Adrnetos was 
shipped by all the Dorians from the time of Karnos an Akarnanian, who was inspired 
th the gift of sooth-saying by Apollon (42. 3. 13. 4, schol. vet. Theokr. s. 83). A 
countryman, who claims to be beloved by Apollon, is feeding a fine ram for him against 
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Мутепе alsot At Sparta there was another sanctuary of Ammon, 
concerning which Pausanias remarks : 

‘From the earhest times the oracle in Libye is known to have been consulted 
che Lacedaemonnins more frequently than by the rest of the Hellenes. It 
s sud that when Fysandros was besieging Aphytus in Pallene, ./ on appeared 
to hun by night and toretold that 1t would be better for him and for Lakedaimon 
to desist from the war with the Aphytacans. So Lysandros raised the siege 
and cneuced the Lacedacntoniins to revere the god more than ever; and the 
Vphls ticans are not a мі behind the Ammontan Libyans in their respect for 
О л 
Certainly Aphatis possessed an oracle of Immon*, whose head 
appesirs as the principal type on its coimace тоате 
Lysandros himself had a brother named Libys after a Libyan king, 
who was a friend of the family® And, when Lysandros found it 
expedient to be absent awhile from Sparta, he obtained permission 
to goon a pilerimage to Labye®. He even attempted Obi 
oracle of «Loon in the Oasis, hoping to obtain its support for 
certain revolutionary measures that he was contemplating ; but the 
god sent emissaries to accuse him before the Spartans. On his 
acquittal the Libyans withdrew, protesting that, when, in accord- 
anee with an ancient oracle, Lacedaemonians came to settle in 
Libye. Libyan justice would be found superior to that о para, 
The Spartans, apparently, were in the habit ef consulting various 
oracles, that of .Immon among them, on matters of importance’; 
and it was said that the oracle of limon preferred the laconic 
brevity of the Spartans to the elaborate ritual of the other Greeks*. 
Another town that had established relations with the Oasis as 
early as the first half of the fifth century was Thebes. Pau 
speaks of a temple of - Immon as built there, and adds: 

‘The image was dedicated by Pindar: it is a work of Kalamis. Pindar also 
sent a hymn in honour of . Immon to the Ammonians in Libye. This hymn 


ма» still to be seen in my time on a triangular slab beside the up which 
Ptolemaios, son of Lagos, dedicated to „Ammon! 


the festival of the Rainet) (Pheokr. а. 83). Altogether, the ram-connexion is well- 
established. 

sce further №. Биеш Лайло utr griechischen Religionsgeschichte t. Der vor-dorische 
Widdeigott Сла дуто pp. 1—24. 

! Gruppe Gre Mit. Ao. р. зда ne & eiting J. Zingerle in the Ath. Witth. 1896 
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A brief fragment of it containing the invocation— 
Ammon, lord of Olympos,— 


is quoted by-a Greek commentator on the Pythian odes'. Perhaps, 
as O. Gruppe supposes?, a belief that Thebes in Boiotia was con- 
nected with Thebes in Egypt may have led the inhabitants of the 
‘one to honour with a temple the chief divinity of the other. 

Having thus secured a firm footing on Greek soil, the cult of 
Zeus Ammon continued for some centuries to flourish?, though it 
never spread much further afield‘. Its most brilliant episode was 
undoubtedly the visit of Alexander the Great to the Oasis, when 
the victor was recognised by the god as his very son. This was 
indeed a memorable moment. No other mortal could claim the 
allegiance of Europe, Asia, and Africa. No other god united in 
himself the ideals of the same three continents. The former did 
well to seek the sanction of the latter when inaugurating for the 
first time in history a world-wide empire. But the climax marked 
by Alexander's visit was followed by a decline protracted through- 
out the Graeco-Roman age*. Strabon in the time of Augustus 
already speaks of the oracle as fallen into much contempt and in 
fact as well nigh forgotten‘.- 


(8) Ba‘al-hammän and Zeus Ammon. 


In the last paragraph I described Zeus Ammon as at once 
Zuropean, Asiatic, and African. The description stands in need of 
irther proof; for hitherto we have considered the god only as a 
blend of the Greek Zeus with the Egyptian Amen. It is, however, 
ertain that his cult was not altogether free from Semitic influence. 

This appears zz primis from the fact that, whereas Greek 
fiters invariably call him Zeus Ammon, Latin authorities com- 
nonly speak of Iupiter Hammon. The „aspirate has come to him 


1 Pind. frag. 36 Schröder "Auuwv 'OAuumov бёттота ap. schol. Pind. Pyth. 9. 89. On 
Other possible fragment of the hymn see infra p. 366 f. 

2 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1559. 

3 See the list of cult-centres in G. Parthey ‘ Das Orakel und die Oase des Ammon’ in 
he Abh. d. berl. Akad. 1862 Phil.-hist. Classe pp. 154—156, and coins in Head Hist. 

m. p. 963 Index. 

* Latin inscriptions rarely mention the god: Dessau Zzser. Lat. sel. nos. 4424 (from a 
irry near Syene) I. o. m. Hammoni Chnubidi, | Iunoni Reginae, quor. sub | tutela hic 
5 est, etc., 4425 (Carnuntum) I. o. т. | Ammoni etc., 4426 (Rome) Iovi | Hammoni | 
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venerated along the north coast of Africa’. The meaning of Ba‘al- 
hammédn is disputed: some Semitic scholars translate ‘Fiery Lord?” 
or ‘Lord of Heat*’; but the more probable rendering is ‘Lord of 
the Stone Pillars’ In any case the name not unnaturally modi- 
fied that of Amen or Zeus Ammon. Nor was the borrowing all on 
one side. If Ba'al.hammán lent his initial 7 to Zeus Ammon, 
Zeus Ammon lent his horns to Ba'al-hammán. In 1879 Prof. Berger 
published a short series of monuments which represent Ba‘al- 
hammán with undeniable ram's-horns*. A Cypriote terra cotta 
formerly in the Albert Barre collection portrays him enthroned, 
his hands resting оп a couple of rams (pl. xxvi, 1)* A leaden plate 
found in the Baths of Iuba ii at Caesarea Iol (Cherchel) in Maure- 
tania shows his head four times repeated (pl. xxvi, 2)". At Carthage, 
where the ram is his constant attribute’, he was associated with 
Tanit®, a north-African form of the great Phoenician mother- 
goddess Astarte". As chief god and goddess of the district they 
are the central ornament of a silver band, probably once a priestly 
diadem, found іп a tomb near Batna in Algeria (pl. xxvi, 3)". The 
bust of Tanit with a mural crown and that of Ba'al-hammán with 
ram's-horns are placed on either side of a star (sun?) and flanked 
by the serpents of Esmun twisted round a pair of pillars to right 
and left: beyond these are the figures of a goat and a ram ridden 
by two Erotes, and a further succession of religious symbols with 
which we are not here concerned. Again, Count Baudissin’? cites 
an inscription from Mauretania Caesariensis, in which Tanit, the 
called Panthea, is invoked as ‘partner in the rites of the hornec 


1 E. Meyer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 291, К. Pietschmann in Pauly—Wissowa Keal 
Enc. i. 1856. | 

2 So E. Meyer Joc. cit. (but see Zzfra n. 4), Е. Baethgen Beiträge zur semitische 
Religionsgeschichte Berlin 1888 p. 27 f., Wolf—Baudissin in J. J. Herzog Aealencyklopäa 
für protestantische Theologie und Kirche? Leipzig 1897 ii. 331. 

3 So Н. К. Hall Zhe Oldest Crwlization of Greece London тдог p. 230 n. 3. 

4 So P. Berger in the Gaz. Arch. 1879 v. 140, E. Meyer in Roscher Lex. ЛГ 
2869 f., К. Pietschmann in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Ene. i. 1856 and in his Geschichte de 
Phinizier Berlin 1889 p. 212 f. 

5 Р, Berger ‘ La Trinité Carthaginoise’ in the Gaz. Arch. 1879 v. 133 ff., 222 ff., 188 
vi. 18 ff., 164 ff. 

6 Jd. ib. 1879 v. 138 f. fig. 

7 Id. ib. 1879 v. 137 f. fig. 

8 Jd. ib. 1879 v. 222 ff. 

9 E. Meyer in Roscher Zex. Myth. 1. 291 and 2871. 

10 On Tanit and Astarte see W. W. Baudissin Adonis und Esmun Leipzig 1911 pp. 1 
267 ff. 

п P, Berger loc. cif. 1879 v. 133 ff. pl. 21 (opposite to p. 222), W. W. Baudissin of. € 
рр. 269, 285 pl. 6. 

12 Jd. íb. p. 273. 
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See page 354. 


to us: 
DIODOROS 17. 50. 


‘The image ofthe god is surrounded 
with emeralds and certain other ob- 
jects, and has a method of divination 
quite peculiar to itself. It is taken 
round on a golden boat by eighty 
priests. They carry the god on their 
shoulders, proceeding mechanically in 
whatever direction the will of the god 
leads their steps. Together with them 
follows a crowd of girls and women, 
singing paeans all along the road and 
chanting traditional hymns to the 
god?’ 


"Alexander's expedition. 


term 


i895 1. 121 no. 
see Wissowa Rel. Kult. Rim. р. 314 n. 8. 


vrelav ldiafovcay таутєМд$ morat. 
JojKovra * 


tifices accomodaverunt : 
agmentatus. 


edat oraculum. 
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Ba‘al-hamman and Zeus Ammon 


Thunderer... Iuppiter Hammon!) 

pletely assimilated to Zeus Ammon. 
Semitic influence penetrated to the Amméneion itself. Of its 

ritual in the fourth century B.C. a twofold account has come down 


nearly resembling an omphalds. 
baitylos or baitylion of Ba'al-hammán, a sacred stone, half-fetich, 


4 H. Meltzer * Der Fetisch im Heiligtum des Zeus Ammon’ 


$55 


Ba'al-hammán was in fact com- 


CURTIUS 4. 7. 23f. 


‘That which is worshipped as a god 
has not the same shape as artists have 
commonly given to deities. It looks 
most like an omphadds set with emerald 
and gems. When a response is desired, 
the priests bear this deity on a golden 
boat, many silver saucers hanging on 
either side of the boat. Women and 
girls follow them, raising an artless 
chant in accordance with traditional 
custom, whereby they think that Zeus 
will be propitiated and deliver a true 
oracle? 


Both of these statements were doubtless drawn from the lost 
work of Kallisthenes, Aristotle's kinsman, who himself took part in 
Н. Meltzer‘ by a detailed study of dis- 
crepancies has made it probable that the Roman writer is more 
accurate than the Greek: thus, whereas Diodoros uses the vague 
‘image’ (xdanon), Curtius describes the cult-object as most 


Meltzer would see in it the 


1 Corp. inscr. Lat. viii no. 9018 — Е. Bücheler Carmina Latina epigraphica Lipsiae 
253 [Pan]thea cornigeri sacris adiuncta Tonantis, | [q]juae Libycis 
risque simul venerabilis oris | [his] etiam colitur te[rr]is, quam Iuppiter Hammon | 
er] utrumque lat[us] m[e]diam cum Dite severo | [dext]er sede tegit: etc. 
irgo Caelestis is at once Iuno and Ceres, and so is placed between Iupiter and Dis. 


Tanit as 


? Diod. 17. 50 rà ôè той 0co0 {барох ёк auapdyöwv kal ruv. Aw Tepiéxerat каї THY 
éri vews yap тєрїфёрєтаз xpvons Отд lepéwy 
ойто. Ô ёті Tüv бишу pépovres тд» Өєду mpoá*yovsw avroudrws, mov тот’ 
аут (sic codd. Е. L., ceteri yot) Tò той Өєой veüua Thy Topelav. 
9005 TapÜÉvcv каї -yvvawkQv mavas dóóvrwv (sic libri: 
» Dindorf dóov?) xara тӣсау rv 0дду kal rarply kaÜvuwvobvrwv (sic libri: 
. Ka8vavovzOv, L. Dindorf ka8vuvoüv ?) won тд» Gebr. 

3 Curt. 4. 7. 23f. id quod pro deo colitur non eandem effigiem habet quam vulgo diis 
umbilico maxime similis est habitus, smaragdo et gemmis 
hunc, quum responsum petitur, navigio aurato gestant sacerdotes, multis 
enteis pateris ab utroque navigii latere pendentibus. , 
MO more inconditum quoddam carmen canentes, quo propitiari Iovem credunt ut 


suvakoAouder бё 
Wesseling cj. gaöoveür, 
Wesseling 


sequuntur matronae virginesque 


in Philologus 1904 Ixiii. 
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half-idol, mid-way between the aniconic block and the anthropo- 
morphic statue. He reminds us that Ba‘al-hamman appears to 
have taken his name from such sacred stones, and notes that the 
Cypriote Aphrodite was likewise ‘worshipped in the form of an 
omphalós 

I am disposed to accept Meltzer's conclusion and to support it 
by two further considerations. In the first place, Ba‘al-hamman 
was akin to the Baal of Tyre, better known as Melqarth or the 
Tyrian Herakles? If, therefore, the Tyrian Herakles can be shown 
to have had a cult-object similar to the emerald-set omphalös of 
Zeus Ammon, it will—in view of the rarity of such objects 
become highly probable that the example in the Oasis belonged 
by rights to Ba'al-hammán and that its usage attests his influence 
on the cult of Zeus Ammon. Now Theophrastos à propos of 
emeralds has the following paragraph: 


*'This stone is scarce and of no great size,—unless we are to believe the 
records concerning the kings of Egypt. Certain writers declare that the kin 
of Babylon once sent to Egypt as a gift an emerald four cubits in length an 
three in breadth, and that in the sanctuary of Zeus too there were dedicated fo 
obelisks of emerald forty cubits long and from four to two cubits broad. Th 
is what the writers in question assert. Of the so-called Bactrian emeralds tl 
one at Туге is the largest. It is a good-sized s¢é/e in the sanctuary of Herak 
—unless indeed it is of pseudo-emerald, for that species too is to be found. 
Htc. tete 


This passage proves that the Tyrian Herakles had an 427 
of emerald. It is, I suspect, represented о: 
imperial coins of Tyre, which show a portabl 
shrine containing a sacred stone shaped mucl 
like an omphalds (fig. 273). However tha 
may be, our passage further indicates that s 
emerald-blocks had reached Egypt and t 
obelisks* of the sort were to be seen there 
Fig. 273. a precinct of Zeus, ге. of Amen-Ra. Si 


1 Serv. Zu Verg. Jen. 1. 720 apud Cyprios Venus in modum umbilici vel, ut quidai 
volunt, metae colitur. 

? Ba'al-hammán is himself called Herakles in Polyb. 7. 9. 2 (W. W. Baudissin 
р. 285). A bronze statuette at Vienna shows Zeus Ammon holding the club of I 
(Von Sacken Ant. Bronzen Wien ii по. 7, Reinach Ag. Stat. ii. 12 no. 4): see als 
Supra p. 348 n. t. 

3 Theophr. /ap. 24f., cp. Plin. maz. hist. 37. 74f. 

4 Brit Mus. Cat. Coins Phoenicia p. 283 no. 435 Gordianus iii, p. 290 nos. 471 
Valerianus Senior pl. 34, 14. Mr С. Е. Hill 20. p. cxl suggests that the type * 
perhaps...be connected with Astarte.’ 

5 Theophr. /aj. 24 avareloda: 8 kal év тф Tod Ais 6BeAloxovs anapayd 
тёттараѕ, pikos wey rerrapákovra mnxav, eüpos бё т] uev тёттараѕ, TH dé úo. P 
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Ämen-Rä in the tomb of Seti i was himself coloured green’, it 
is clear that the choice of emeralds was deliberate. Certain 
magical virtues belonging to this stone? were connected by Theo- 
phrastos with the fact that it is coloured like water’; and it was 
probably this resemblance to the watery sky that made it appro- 
priate to the service of Zeus Ammon*. Perhaps it was as the son 
of Ammon that Alexander the Great had his portrait engraved by 
Pyrgoteles on an emerald’. 

In the second place, the method of divination practised at the 
Amméneion was not, as Diodoros and Curtius thought, unique. At 


Ba‘albek the image of Zeus Adados* and at Bambyke that of a 
Zeus-like Apollon’ indicated the divine will in the selfsame manner. 
Both these cults were Syrian, and we may fairly infer that the 
usage of the Oasis was Semitic too. 

Yet, while admitting Н. Meltzer’s contention that the omphalds 


of Zeus Ammon was Semitic, I would point out that the golden 
boat on which it journeyed is hardly to be explained by oriental 


Plin. wat. hist. 37. 74 et fuisse apud eos in Iovis delubro odeliscum e quattuor smaragdis 
quadraginta cubitorum longitudine, latitudine vero in parte quattuor, in parte duorum is 
much more credible. 

1 Supra p. 132 n. 2. 

2 The term opdpayöos, strictly used, denotes a crystalline green quartz: it was, 
however, loosely applied to other green stones (Furtwängler Amt. Gemmen iii. 394, 
cp. 388). 
$ Theophr. /af. 4 and 23, cp. Timoth. Pers. 32 f., Nonn. Dion. 5. 178 ff. 

4 Similarly the non-crystalline green quartz (6 xAwpös lacis) known to us as ‘plasma’ 
or ‘plasma di smeraldo’ would conciliate the gods and secure a 
mteous rain-fall (Orph. 7/74. 267 ff.). It was credited also 
h medicinal powers, especially if engraved with the Khnemu- 
snake (Galen. de simplicium medicamentorum temperamentis ac 
facultatibus 9. 2. 19 (xii; 207 Kühn)): many ‘Gnostic’ examples 
are extant (Furtwängler of. cz. iii. 388, W. Drexler in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. ii. 1238). 

* Plasma’ was occasionally used for the figure of Zeus en- 
throned (Furtwängler Geschnizt. Steine Berlin p. тїї no. 2355 : 
Г 22, p. 266 no. 7134) ог for that of Asklepios enthroned as Fig. 274. 

sus (д7. 20. p. тєг no. 2356, T. Panofka in the 454. d. beri. 

ad. 1845 Phil.-hist. Classe p. 289 pl. 1, 10). I append a laureate head of Zeus 
ed in high relief out of © plasma,’ from a ring in my possession (fig. 274, enlarged $): 
e stone is good work of Roman date. 

Plat. Phaed. t10 D describes сардй re kal idomidas kal anapdydous kal mávra тё 
пайта as fragments of the earth's true surface, which have slipped from the агй» into 
е adr—a notion probably based upon folk-belief. Ср. Ex. 24. то, Ezek. t. 26, то. 1, 
iw. 3. 

5 Plin. zat. hist. Bn. 8. 

© Infra ch. i § 6 (g) xx (a). 

7 Infra ch. i § 6 (g) xx (ô). 
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ideas of a cosmic ship! but is simply the Egyptian solar barque. 
-lotnon was identified with ‘the setting sun of Libya’; and the 
Egyptians believed that the sun-god, after travelling all day in his 
morning barque, at nioht-fall reached the Mountains of the West, 
where he was received by the goddess of the West and entered his 
evening barque to begin his nightly voyage through the Under- 
world?  Sesoosis, Ze Sesostris (Rameses ii), is even said to have 
dedicated in the temple of \men-Rä at Thebes a boat of cedar 
wood, 280 cubits in length, gilded without and silvered within’. If, 
then. we assume a combination of the Semitic omphalös with the 
Egvptian boat, the whole ritual becomes intelligible’. 


(e) Zeus Ammon and the Snake. 


‚Immon was said to have transformed himself into a snake in 
order to win his bride’; and snakes at Kyrene were called by the 


! See К. Eisler Л Henmantel und Ilimmelszelt München 1910 ii. 476 n. 4, 622, 725 ff. 

? Macrob. Sat. 1.21. 19 \mmonem, quem deum solem oecidentem Libyes existimant. 

3 A. Erman of Handbook of egyptian Religion trans. А. S. Griffith London 1907 
[ср Он ш (seer Os. 3%. 

There are but few certain traces of the solar barque in Greek literature or art. The 
Pythagorean öAxas was cosmic, not solar (Philolaos /rag. 12 Diels) Ilerakleitos 
described sun and moon as cxapoedets...rots ox9)uact (Akt. 2. 22. 2, 24. 3, 27. 2, 28. 6, 
29. 3=11. Diels Pie Fragmente der Vorsokratiker? Berlin 1906 i. 39, 4 Ё). An Apulian 
Arafér from Basilicata. now in the Louvre, shows Helos and Selene in a four-horse 
chariot. which rises out of a boat : on the left Phosphoros (?) acts as leader; on the right 
a Koures brandishes his sword (E. Gerhard Über die Lichtgottheiten auf Kunstdenk- 
malrn Berlin 1840 p. SL pl. 3, 3 (extr. from the 44A. d. hert. Akad, 7838 Phil.-hist. 
Classe p. 383 ff), Weleker AX. Denkm. ni 67—71 pl. то, 1, А. M. Migltarini in the zzz. 
d. Inst. 1832 xxiv. 97 th pl. F, 3, Lenormant—de Witte ZZ. mon. cér. li. 384 ff. pl. ТЇ; 
Reinach Ag. Vases i. 291, 1, Miss J. E. Harrison in the daa. Brit, Sch. Ath. 1908— 
1909 xv. 33% fig. 8). 

The solar cup in which Herakles crossed Okeanos (Athen. 469 c— 470 D: a black- 
figured vase in the Xom. ZI. 1902 xvii. 107 ff. pl. 5; the red-figured Vatican ZfZix in 
E. Gerhard og. c. p. 9 pl. 1, 4 and fuser], Vasend. ii. 84 ff. pl. 109, Reinach Ac. Vases 
11. 89. 6) is, however, comparable with the cup-shaped boats of Assyrian art (Preller— 
Robert Gr. ДРА. 1. 435 n. д}. 

Prodana: 

5 Monsieur Е. Naville. the distinguished Egyptologist, has recently (* Le dieu de 
l'oasis de Jupiter Ammon ` in the Comptes rendus de Acad. des inscr. et belles-lettres 1906 
pp- 25—32) suggested that the schist palettes referred by him to the first three dynasties, 
which are often shaped like shiclds and have on one side a nearly central circular sinking, 
were intended to serve as base for a precious stone or perhaps a piece of metal or wood 
representing the ew fields or boss of the shield and worshipped as ‘le dieu ombilic.' 
This somewhat é:carre view must be left for other Egyptologists to eriticise. But it can 
hardly claim the support of Curt. 4. 7. 23 umbilico maxime similis; for Curtius! umbilicus 
is presumably a translation of Kallisthenes’ дифалбѕ, and óu$aXós would not convey to 
any classical reader the idea of * shield-boss’ unless there were an express allusion to a 
shield in the immediate contest (see Stephanus ZZes. Gr. Ling. v. 2002 C—D). 

5 nth. Pal. 9. 241. 1 ff (Antipatros of Thessalonike) BovxöAos ётАєо, Фо Ве, 
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name of Ammon‘. The association of the god with this reptile was 
probably due not so much to Semitic as to Egyptian influences. 
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Fig. 275. 


Посед ор бё xaBdddns, | кӧкроѕ Zeis,"Auuwv 5 орф Вбптоѕ &pis— | xol дё» ёт ideas, od 
de matdixds—Sppa Addorre: к.т.\. This has been explained as a reference to the story of 
Alexander's parentage (Plout. v. Alex. 2 f. @ф0у бё more kal Spdxwy komwuernserhs 
Odvpmiddos wapexrerapévos тф apart? x.r.\., Apollin. Sid. carm. 2. 80 draconigenae... 
"hosti, and especially Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 2. 217. 27 f. 088’ ab Maxndwv ò Bawıkeds 
AXézavdpos | àv rixrev "Ариох Өёрєроѕ eis piv poppy ;) : see Н. Stadtmiiller ad loc. 

1 Hesych. 'Aupóv ("Ava cj. Boeckh)* éoprh' Adtunaw á*yopévn. kal Specs. Kvpyvatot. 
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True, we have already seen the snakes of Esmun, the Punic 
Asklepios!, brought into connexion with the horned Ba‘al-hamman? 
we cannot, therefore, exclude the possibility that the snake of Zeus 
Ammon owed something to the Semites. 

But snakes undoubtedly played a large part in Egyptian 
religion? Of the vzgerá cerastes, which has been found at Thebes 
in mummified form‘, Herodotos writes: 


E 


ne 


‘In the neighbourhood of Thebes there are sacred snakes, which do no harm 
toman. They are small of size and have two horns springing from the top of 
the head. When they die, they are buried in the sanctuary of Zeus; for they 
are deemed sacred to this god®.’ 


It is very possible, then, that the snake of Amen, the Theban 
Zeus, was transferred to Zeus Ammon’. 

Again, Isis and Sarapis were often represented as a pair of 
human-headed zraeus-snakes or asps*. Sarapis alone appears in 
the same shape on imperial coins of АІехапагеіа A handsome 
bronze formerly in the Demetriou collection and now at Athens 
(hg. 275)’ shows a Sarapis of this sort equipped with the horns of 
Ammon”. The god raises himself from an oblong base perhaps 
meant for his #¢ste or sacred * chest? On his head are traces of 
the usual Adlathos or modius. Over his shoulders is a cape incised 
with a net-work pattern, probably a form of agrenön. Round his 
neck hangs an amulet shaped like a small shrine. The arms are 
missing. The body is that of a scaly asp, adorned in front with 


1 At Kyrene (supra p. 351 f.) and at Gythion (supra p. 351) Ammon was linked wit] 
Asklepios: see Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1558 n. 5. Cp. the pantheistic type figure 
infra p. 361. 

? Supra p. 354- 

з E. A. Wallis Budge The Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 ii. 376 f. 

4 H. Brugsch cited by H. Stein on Hdt. 2. 74. 

5 Hdt. 2. 74- 

в Ptolemaios a. Arrian. 3. 3. 5 states that two snakes guided the army of Alexande 
the Great across the desert towards the Amméneion. 

7 W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 536 ff. fig., Н. P. Weitz 20. iv. 37% 
fig. го. 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 88 no. 
Hadrian pl. 14, p. 130 nos. 1103 f. Antoninus Pius, ¢ 
no. 1ї05 pl. 14, Munter Cat. Coins і ili. 472 no. 489 A 
toninus Pius pl. 88, t3. 

9 P. Kabbadias in the Еф. 'Apx. 1893 p. 187 ff. pl. E: 
Reinach A72. Stat. ii. 21 no. І. 

10 P. Kabbadias and, S. Reinach doce. citt. prefer 
describe him as Zeus Ammon. 

." Cp. fig. 276 = Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria р. 
no. 67; Hadrian pl. r (bust of Zeus Ammon with a 
. disk on his head, the whole set on an oblong b 
Fig. 276. box dotted to indicate an inscriptiori). 
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four inlaid eyes and ending in a bearded snake’s-head. The 
aesthetic effect of this complex whole is surprisingly good. If man 
and beast are to be blended at all, the Greek method of represent- 
ing a snake’s body with a human head was infinitely preferable to 
the Egyptian method of representing a snake’s head with a human 
body. 
But syncretism went further even than 
this. The pantheistic type of Sarapis, as 
it is commonly called’, or the pantheistic 
type of Ammon, as P. Kabbadias would 
term it?, appears on gems? and coins of 
imperial date. For example, a coin of 
.Alexandreia struck by Hadrian (fig. 277)‘ 
represents Zeus with the rays of Helios, 
"the modius of Sarapis (Zeus Helios Sara- 
pis?), the horizontal ram's-horns of Khne- 
mu, the spiral ram's-horn of Ammon, the cornu copiae of Neilos, 
and the trident of Poseidon combined with the serpent-staff of 
Asklepios*. 


Fig. 277. 


| (P) Zeus of the Oasis а Graeco-Libyan god. 


| Stripping off these later accretions and subtracting also the 
earlier Semitic traits, we are left with the Greek Zeus and the 
gyptian Ämen-Rä, who at some period prior to the fifth century 
ЕС. and probably in the Oasis of Siwah coalesced into the sun-god 
Е eus Ammon. But we have yet to ask how Zeus found his way 
into the Oasis, and what was the original aspect of his worship in 
that isolated spot. | | 

Here we must take account of a startling hypothesis put forward 
1871 by J. Overbeck’. That admirable scholar argues at length® 


1 H. P. Weitz in Roscher Lex. Alyth. iv. 379 ff. 
2 P. Kabbadias in the ’E¢. 'Apx. 1893 p. 189. 
3 List by L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1866 р. 94 n. 9. Add Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Gems p. 144 no. 1212, Furtwängler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 122 nos. 2630— 
1636 pl. 24, 2639 f. pl. 24. u. 
4 Fig. 4= Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 88 no. 744 pl. 15, cp. 2d. p. 130 

» 1102 Antoninus Pius pl. 15, p. 168 no. 1362 Lucius Verus pl. 15, p. 251 no. 1945 
Philippus i pl. 15. 
— 5 Supra p. 188 ff. 
6 Cp. the cult of Zeós" HA«os Уштур (С. Plaumann Ptolemais in Oberágypten (Leipz. 
ist, Abh. xviii) Leipzig 1910 p. 89, К. Wünsch in the Archiv f. Rel. 1911 xiv. 581). 

+? On the controversy, to which this hypothesis gave rise, see Н. Meltzer in PA/clogus 
| 1904 !xiii. 213 f. — 
® Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 273 ff. 
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in support of the view that Zeus Ammon was essentially a Greek 
god!, whose cult had spread from Europe to Africa, not vice versa. 
His conclusion rests largely on the alleged fact that Amen was 
never represented by the Egyptians as ram-headed. But that fact 
we now know to be no fact. Overbeck was misled by G. Parthey?; 
and Lepsius was able to prove that such representations occur a 
far back as the reign of Seti i (с. 1300 B.C.). This blunder has 
unfortunately blinded the eyes-of subsequent critics to the force © 
other arguments adduced by Overbeck. He justly lays stress or 
the early appearance of Zeus Ammon among the accepted gods. of 
Greece and on the wide popularity that in course of time 
achieved. Of what really barbaric god could it be shown, 
example, that he was portrayed for cult-purposes by Kalamis* a 
other fifth-century artists’, or that he was honoured with publi 
rites at Athens in 333 B.c.°? In view of these circumstances it i 
worth while to enquire whether after all there was not some | 
standing affinity between the Zeus of the Oasis and the Zeus o 
continental Greece. 
Now it is a well-established fact that during the nineteent 
dynasty Egypt was twice attacked by a combination of northei 
tribes. Rameses ii с. 1300 В.С. had to fight the Hittites (A Лей 
and their allies, who included Lycians (Zuka), Dardanians (Da? 
denui), Mysians (Маза), Maeonians? (Maunna?), or lonians 
(Yaunna?), Pedasians (Pidasa), and Cilicians (Qalagisa)’. Agai 
in the reign of Merenptah с. 1250 В.С. Egypt was invaded I 
Achaeans (Agaiwaasa), Tyrsenians (Thuirsa), Sardinians? 
Y Y a 

Sardians ? (Sardina), Sagalassians (Sakalasa), and Libyans (Lada 
Similarly during the twentieth dynasty Rameses iii between 12 
1 In Souid. s.v." Auge: övopa Geod 'EAAnvırod Küster would read A«gvko0 (cp. Dion 
per. 212 with Eustath. ad loc. réuevos Aifivkoto 0e00, Nonn. Dion. 40. 392 AlBus kerAnue 
“Appwv, Eudok. viol. 75 "Ариох Aıßurös éore Beds x.r.A., Prop. 4. I. 103, Ov. iöis 31 
or else understand ‘E\Anvixod as &Bvırod, ‘gentile’: see С. Bernhardy ad loc. The latt 
is the right alternative. 
2 G. Parthey * Das Orakel und die Oase des Ammon’ in the Abh. d. berl. Akad. Tó 
Phil.-hist. Classe p. 137 f. 
3 С.К. Lepsius in the Zeitschrift für ägyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde 1877 xv. 

4 Paus. 9. 16. 1 (at Thebes in Boiotia) o? móppw бё ёст: vads” Aunwvos, kal TÒ ay 
aveßnke uév Illvöapos, Каћаџдоѕ бе ёстіх Epyov. 
5 A. Furtwängler in the 44. d. bayer. Akad. 1897 Philos.-philol. Classe xx. 563 

6 Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr.? no. 580, 14 ff., 27 ff., no. боб, то, no. 620, 32 f. 

7 See H. R. Hall 77е Oldest Civilization of Greece London тдот p. 171 f., G. 3 
The Struggle of the Nations London 1896 p. 389 ff., E. A. Wallis Budge A Zi 
Egypt London 1902 vi. 33 ff., J. Garstang The Land of the Hittites London 1910 p. 3 
W. W. How and J. Wells 4 Commentary on Herodotus Oxford 1912 i. 420f. b 
8 H. R. Hall of. cit. p. 172 Ё, С. Mappe op. cit. p. 430 ff, E. A. Wallis Bt 
0p. cit. vi. 36 f. 
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and 1150 B.C. witnessed yet another attempted invasion by 
northerners, among whom were Philistines (Padusatha), Siculo- 
Pelasgians ? (Zakkala), Oaxians ? (Waasasa), Teucrians (Täkarai), 
and Danaans (Daàzàu, Danaunay. Several of these identifications 
are doubtful; but that Egypt was thus repeatedly exposed to a 
general movement of Mediterranean peoples, many of whom were 
forefathers of the historical Greeks, is fortunately beyond all question. 
- Prof. Flinders Petrie would even carry back the said Graeco-Libyan 
league well into the third millennium B.C.? This extreme view must 
Бе left for Egyptologists to criticise. But on the strength of the 
ascertained facts I have elsewhere suggested that the invaders may 
have planted in the Oasis a cult of their sky-god Zeus, who at 
some later date was fused firstly with the Theban Amen-Rä and 
secondly with the Punic Ba'al-hammán*. If so, we should expect 
to find that the cult of Zeus in the Ammodneion resembled the most 
archaic cults of the same god on Greek soil, eg. that of Zeus №205 
at Dodona. Was this actually the case? 
The Zeus of the Oasis is by Nonnos termed Zeus A sójstes after 
he Asbystai, a Libyan tribe occupying the Zinterland of Kyrene, 
9 under that denomination is compared with the Zeus of 
Dodona: 


Lo, Zeus Aséystes new-found answering voice 
| The thirsty sands oracular sent forth 
To the Chaonian dove‘ 


‘The same comparison of the Libyan with the Dodonaean Zeus 
ras made some 850 years earlier by Herodotos, who not only 
eclares that— 


| ‘The oracular usage of Thebes in Egypt and the oracular usage of Dodona 
in point of fact resemble one another®’ 


but also reports at first hand with every appearance of fidelity 
the local myths of both cult-centres : 


‘This is the tale that the Egyptians tell concerning the oracles of Hellas 
ind Libye. The priests of Zeus Thebaiets stated that two priestesses were 


| ! H. R. Hall of. cit. p. 175 ff., С. Maspero of. cit. р: 459 ff., E. A. Wallis Budge 
op. cit. vi. 37 f. 

* W. M. Flinders Petrie in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1890 xi. 271—277. The sherds of 
Middle * Minoan’ and Late ‘ Minoan’ ware found by him in the Fayum (22. pl. 14) are not 
necessarily the deposit of hostile invasions ; they may surely be due to peaceful trading. 

3 Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 403 f., cp. Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 295. 

* Nonn. Dion. 3. 292 ff. kal Aids "AcBicrao venv dvripporov ёифӯу | Xaovly Вобис: 
mexeidör Siddes uuo | раутітбћо: (v./. navrımöÄp), cp. 13. 370 ff. kal Ards 'Aeféerao 
BeonuBpltovras evavAovs, | mavrımöAov kepbevros, Sry motè moAAdkıs"Auuwv | ёрие трёМмк- 
Tov Exwv Woahua xepalys | dudalos aroudrescıw 60ќстісех "Естёріоѕ Zevs. 

5 Hdt. 2. 58. 
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carried off from Thebes by Phoenicians, that one of them во they had heard-— 
was sold into Буе, the other into Hellas, and that these women were the 
original founders of the oracles among the aforesaid peoples. When I asked 
them of the evidence on which this definite statement was based, they said in 
reply that a great hue and cry had been made by them for these women, and 
that they had been unable to find them, but that they had subsequently learnt 
about them just what thes told me. The foregoing account, then, | heard from 
the priests at Thebes. Fhe following 15 the statement made by the prophetesses 
at Dodona. Two black doves started to Ay from Thebes in Egypt. One came 
to Libye, the other to Dodona, where it settled on an oak and announced with 
human voice that on that very spot must be established an oracle of Zeus. 
Deeming this a divine injunction, they had acted accordingly. They say that 
the dove which went to Libye bade the Libyans make an oracle of Ammon; 
and that too belongs to Zeus. This was the tale told by the priestesses of 
Dodona, the eldest of whom was named Promencia, the next Timarete, the 
vounzest Nikandra and the other Dodonaeans dwelling about the sanctuary 
agreed with them! 


llerodotos, who—if any man—was acauainted with the facts, 
clearly believed that the cult of the Oasis and the cult of Dodona 
were akin. Two priestesses according to the Egyptian version, 
two doves according to the Greek version, had simultaneously 
founded the twin oracles of Zeus. This testimony on the part of 
one who had himself visited both Thebes and Dodona is not lightly 
to be set aside or explained away as a case of Aigypto-mania. 

The same story with some interesting differences of detail 
occurs in later writers. Thus Silius Italicus in the first century of 
our era relates that Ilannibal after the capture of Saguntum sent 
Bostar to enquire of [лгон what the issue of the war would be, 
and that Bostar on reaching the Oasis was welcomed by the 
Libyan \risbas : 


"These shady woods and tree-tops heaven-high, 
Groves trodden by the foot of Iupiter, 

Worship with prayer, friend Bostar. All the world 
Knows of his bounty, how he sent twin doves 
To settle in mid Thebes. Whercof the one 

That winged her way to the Chaonian coasts 
Mills with her fateful coo Dodona’s oak. 

The other, wafted o’er Carpathian waves, 

With the same snowy pinions crossed to Libye 
And tounded this our fane- Cythereia’s bird. 
Шеге, where уе see an altar and dense groves, 
She chose a, ram Bl tell the miele) 

And perched betwixt the horns of his tleecy head 
Chanted her answers to Marmaric tribes. 

Then on a sudden sprang to sight a wood, 


НА. 2. д5. 
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A grove of ancient timber, and the oaks 

That now touch stars came from that primal day. 
Hence our forefathers feared; for lo, the tree 
Hath deity and is served with altar-flames!.’ 


It will be noticed that Silius is not simply paraphrasing Herodotos. 
He makes the doves start from Thebes in Greece, not from Thebes 
in Egypt, as is clear from his reference to the Carpathian sea, and 
he adds the episode of the dove settling on the ram. The latter 
feature, if not the former, reappears in the learned scAó/ia on Servius? 
and points to the existence of a non-Herodotean tradition? Silius’ 
tatement about the ancient grove and the oak-tree with altars 
ER. before it is of considerable moment, because—if true—it 
goes far towards proving the essential similarity of the Dodonaean 
and the Libyan cults. We cannot, I think, reject the statement on 
the ground of botanical improbability. Authorities both ancient 
and modern mention several species of oak as growing in north 
Africa*; and Pliny even states that in the neighbourhood of 

hebes at a distance of 300 stades from the Nile was a wooded 
tract with springs of its own (an oasis?) producing oaks, olives, 
etc Again, Ammon appears to have had a sacred grove on the 
shores of the Syrtis*; and various writers attest the existence in 


1 Sil. It. 3. 675—691. The concluding lines (688 ff.) гап: mox subitum nemus atque 
nnoso robore lucus | exiluit, qualesque premunt nunc sidera quercus | a prima venere 
die: prisco inde pavore [arbor numen habet coliturque tepentibus aris. Ср. 74. ro f. 
orniger Hammon |fatidico pandit venientia saecula luco, 666 f. lucos nemorosaque 
regna | cornigeri Iovis. 

2 Interp. Serv. ir Verg. Aen. 3. 466 Iuppiter quondam Hebae (deg. Thebae) filiae 
Про duas columbas humanam vocem edentes, quarum altera provolavit in Dodonae 
andiferam silvam Epiri, ibique consedit in arbore altissima, praecepitque ei qui tum 
am succidebat, ut ab sacrata quercu ferrum sacrilegum submoveret : ibi oraculum Iovis 
Onstitutuni est, in quo sunt vasa aenea, quae uno tactu universa solebant sonare. altera 
autem columba pervenit in Libyam, et ibi consedit super caput arietis, praecepitque ut 
ovis Ammonis oraculum constitueretur. 

3 L. Beger Thesaurus Brandenburgicus selectus Coloniae Marchicae 1696 iii. 221 
(Montfaucon Artiguity Pe trans. D. Humphreys London 1721 i. 28 f. pl. 

0. 4, Reinach A72. Stat. ii. 771, 8) published a bronze at Berlin, which according to him 
represents the dove on the Had of the Ammonian ram. More probably it is a variation 
the type of an eagle on a ram's head (Babelon— Blanchet Cat. Bronzes de la Bibl. Nat. 
р. 494 no. 1252 fig., Reinach of. cit. ii. 771, 7). 

| + Plin. az. hist. 16. 32 (parva aquifolia ilex=guercus coccifera Linn.) ; La — 

tncyclopédie x. 1065 b, тобба, b (gu. ballota Desf., gu. suber Linn., gu. Mirbeckii 
Durieu). 
= # Plin. rat. hist. 13. 63 circa Thebas haec, ubi et quercus et persea et oliva, CCC a 
Nilo stadiis, silvestri tractu et suis fontibus riguo. 

6 Skyl. Jer. 109 (Geogr. Gr. min. i. 85 Müller) ёи ёё r@ Kochordry Tijs Xéprióos (ёи тф 

iux) Diralvov Bwmol, éxiviov äupovves' &Xo0s (leg. Emiverov," Auuwvos Agos) ris Lvpridos. 

| the great Ammdneion is loosely connected with the Syrtis by Lucan. 4- 673, то. 38, 
Prudent. apoth. 443. 
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the Ammodneion of an oracular grove without specifying oak-treest, 
Finally, Clement of Alexandreia and Eusebios allude to an ancient 
oracular oak as worshipped amid the desert sands. This can b 
none other than the oak of Armon’. 1 conclude, therefore, tha 
Silius' statement is not to be dismissed as a mere poetic fiction, bu 
to be accepted as a fact. 

If Zeus had an oak-cult of immemorial antiquity in th 
Amméneion, we might reasonably expect that it would figure i 
the earliest traditions of the Libyan tribes. Now the Oases of 
eastern Sahara were occupied in classical times by the Garamant 
whose eponym was Garamas—also called Amphithemis—the so 
of Apollon by Akakallis daughter of Minos* Of the Garamant 
in general it is recorded that they were pious folk, who had: 
temple or temples established in their midst*; but of Garamas ii 
particular we fortunately possess an older and more definit 
account. А lyrical fragment’ attributed by Schneidewin to Pinda 
and recognised by Bergk as coming from the Hymn to Zen 


Ammon® declares that in the beginning men sprang from Mothe 


l Curt. 4. 7. 20 incolae nemoris, quos Hammonios vocant, dispersis tuguriis habita 
medium nemus pro arce habent, etc., 7d. 22 est et aliud Hammonis nemus: etc., Lu 
9. 522 ff. esse locis superos testatur silva per omnem | sola virens Libyen...solus nem 
abstulit Hammon. | silvarum fons causa loco, etc., Sil. It. 1. 414 tu quoque (айа 
Garamanticus accola lucis | etc., Stat. Zed. 8. 201 quin et cornigeri vatis nemus atqt 
Molossi | quercus anhela Iovis, Avien. descr. orb. ferr. 317 mugit arenosis nemus il 
denique lucis. 

* Clem. Al. protr. 2. 11. 1 p. то, 22 ff. Stählin yepdvdpvoy è Ydumors ёрўршалѕ reru 
uévov (rergpuuévov cj. Mayor) xal Tò айтбб: uavrelov айтў Sput ueuapaajévov pvdors у 
kóc: Ka raAely are — Euseb. praep. ev. 2. 3. 1. 

On a double bust of Zeus 4mmon and Sarapis (2) with oak-wreath and Ad/a£Aos s 
Gerhard Ant. Бао. pl. 320, 3, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 289. 

3 This important piece of evidence was clearly pointed out by E. H. Toelken int 
notes to Н. von Minutoli Reise zum Tempel des Jupiter Ammon Berlin 1824 p. 3 
by C. J. Schmitthenner De Jove Hammone Weilburgi 1840 p. 30 n. 2, and independen 
of them by me in the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 403 and in Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 295; but 
appears to have escaped the notice of all recent writers on the cult of Ammon. 

* Н. Dessau in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Ene. vii. 751 f. They hold the oracle of Ze 
Ammon in Lucan. 9. 511 ff., Sil. It. 1. 414, 3. 10, 14. 440, Aug. de сїй. Dei 21. 5. 

5 Ap. Rhod. 4. 1483 ff. with schol. ad loc., Eustath. ¿z Dionys. fer. 209, Hyg. fad. | 
р. 48, 21 ff. Schmidt, interp. Serv. Ze Verg. den. 4. 198. Ср. Agroitas frag. 1 (Fra 
hist. Gr. iv. 294 Müller) ар. Herodian. тєрї pov. Аёё. p. 11, 19 ff. Dindorf. 

6 Agroitas frag. 4 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 295 Müller) af. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1492 (& 
бё xal vaos map’ абтоїѕ scholia vulgata, xal vaol ev avrois löpwwraı cod. Paris.). | 

7 Frag. adesp. 84 Bergk* (33 Hiller), 12 f. ap. Hippol. ref. haeres. 5. т p. 97 Mil 
фарт! 8 mpwröyovov lapápavra | Alves adxunpav wedlwy брадбрта yAvkelas Aus dm 
Eacdaı BaXávov. This is Bergk’s restoration of the MS. Alßes бё TápBavra 
mpwróyovov abxpunpav ávaüóvra Te0lg, yAuxelas damdpfardaı Ais Baddvov. Hiller 
to Schneidewin’s cj. ’Idpßavra. But T. Zielinski in the Archiv f. Rel. 1906 ix. 42 
gives reasons for preferring Bergk’s emendation. 

8 Supra р. 3521. 
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Earth, though it is hard to discover who was the first of her sons. 
After naming in true Pindaric fashion various possible claimants 
our fragment proceeds: 

The Libyans say that first-born Garamas 


Rose from parched plains and made his offering + 
Of Zeus’ sweet acorn. 


May we not venture to see in these lines another confirmation of 
Silius’ statements concerning the oaks of the Oasis? 

Again, the fauna as well as the flora of the two oracular centres 
was alike. Birds, according to Aristophanes, were an essential 
feature of both. The doves of Dodona are sufficiently notorious?. 
But, as we have already seen, the sister oracle in the Oasis was 
likewise founded by a dove from Thebes. Moreover, Semiramis is 
said to have learnt her destiny from Ammon? and to have fulfilled 
it by becoming a dove‘. Finally, small wild doves are numerous 
in the Oasis nowadays’. | 

The institution of both oracles was also connected with a 
Shepherd. Proxenos, a contemporary of king Pyrrhos, in his 
story of Epeiros wrote’: 


‘A shepherd feeding his sheep in the marshes of Dodona stole the finest of 
his neighbour’s flocks and kept it penned in his own fold. The story goes that 
he owner sought among the shepherds for the stolen sheep, and, when he 
sould not find them, asked the god who the thief was. They say that the oak 
hen for the first time uttered a voice and said—“ The youngest of thy followers.” 
He put the oracle to the proof, and found them with the shepherd who had but 
recently begun to feed his flock in that district. Shepherds go by the name of 
‘followers. The thief was called Mandylas’. It is said that he, angered against 

the oak, wished to cut it down by night; but that a dove showed itself from the 
trunk and bade him desist from so doing. He in fear gave up the attempt and 
10 longer laid hands on this sacred tree. The Epeirotes, however, were wroth 
| vith him for his rash deed.’ Etc.? 


Similarly with regard to the Oasis Leon of Pella, a contemporary 
1 Aristoph. av. 716 ёсиёи © ópiv "Aunwv...Awöwvn. Alexander the Great was guided 
to the oracle of Ammon by two or more ravens (Aristoboulos af. Arrian. BER 
Kallisthenes ap. Plout. 2. Alex. 27, Strab. 814; Diod. 17. 49, Curt. 4. 7. 15, Eustath. zz 
pP onys. fer. 211). 
L3 Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 185 f. 

3 Diod. 2. 14. 

eed, 2. 20. 

5 G. Rohlfs Vou Tripolis nach Alexandrien® Bremen 1882 ii. r15 ff., 121 mentions 
it the Fountain of the Sun is known locally as Ain ef hammam, which he renders ‘the 
ves’ Bath.’ But this appears to be a mistranslation : t/ra p. 382. 

6 Proxenos Zpirotica frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 462 Müller) ap. schol. Od. 14. 327. 

7 Mavdvhas Q. MapdvAas V.  Mavópe/Aas cj. C. Müller. 
| ® The concluding sentence 80е, xal Aaßövras Ölknv тайтту elompdtacOa ris ёт аўто? 
bronovns (emiuovns cod. Barnes.) róv иитии mpodyeı stands in need of emendation. 
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of Alexander the Great, in. his treatise On the gods of Egypt 
observed! : 

‘When Phonysos ruled over Egypt and all its borders and was said to have 
been the or;inal inventor of everything, a certain Hammon came from Africa 
and Боа him a vast tlock of sheep. partly to secure his favour and partly to 
win the credit of having invented something himself. In return for this present 
Dionysos as said. to have granted him а domain over against the Egyptian 
Phebes: and those who make etfigies of Hammon furnish him with a horned 
head in order that men may remember how he was the first to discover sheep.’ 
[б 
It was probably this Hellenistic romance which led Pausanias to 
remark : +. veer derived his name from the shepherd who founded 
the sanctuary’. Nor must we forget the tradition noticed above 
which makes the foundress dove settle on the head of a ramë. 

Both sites possessed a miraculous spring. Pliny observes: 


Xt Dodona the spring of Zeus is cold and puts out torches that are plunged 
in it, but kindles such as are put out and brought near to м. It always fails at 
midday, wherefore they call it the Resting Water; but it soon increases till it 
is full at midnight, from which time onwards it again gradually fails®.... The 
pool of Zeus anuon, cold by day, is hot by might’. 


Mama other writers from Herodotos to Eustathios describe this 
pool as the Fountain of the Sun’ and assert that throughout the 
morning it grows cooler and cooler till at midday it is quite cold, 
but that as the day declines it gains in warmth becoming tepid at 
sundown and fairly bubbling with heat at midnight® The current 
explanation of the phenomenon was that by night the sun went 
below the carth and there boiled the water—a view which Lucretius 
is at pains to disprove’. 


! Leon тері tov car’ Aiyumrov beady frag. 6 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 332 Müller) ap. Hyg. 
fect. astr. 2. 20. The sequel is quoted zZg/ra p. 373 n. 9. 

T Paus 4. 23. 10. So in Byzantine times Eudok. wrol. 75, Eustath. is Dionys. 
fers TIN: 

Gerhard Gr р. p. 166 f suggested rather vaguely that the ram-symbolism 
properly. belonging to some old Greek cult led to the confusion of a Greek with an 
Egyptian rangod. Iris by no means unlikely that the ram was sacred to a Graeco-Libyan 
Zeus betore this god came to be identified with Amen-Rä. But the indications recorded 
in the test do not sutlics to prove iL. 

+ So Mela 2. 43. Solin. z. 2. Aug. de cies dee 21. 8, Methodios 42. e& jag, р. 05 
22H. Cp. Ох, wet та. stuf, The interp. Serv. Zw Verg. „ler. 3. 466 states that the 
spring towed trom the roots af a huge oak and itself gave oracles by means of its 
murmuring sound. 

nc Je VS D LEONIS PECTORE 

ONCE ү Е ООО wre re ators Мо OK), 27, mes Vall Mese € 

Xx. Mela. 39, Silk It 32 Ghoti. гаш ооо т Е 
Aug. de edes Der зї. а, Баха, гу Dionys. Per. 211. Cp. Serv, 2 Verg. „len. 4. 196 
locum quendam in quo aries terram pede suo scalpsit, e quo loco fons manavit. 
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In short, it app2.:"s that the whole apparatus of the oracle at 
Dodona—its grove, its oak of special sanctity, its doves, its holy 
well—was to be matched in the Oasis of Ammon. Strabon adds 
that both oracles gave their responses in the self-same manner, 
‘not by means of words, but by certain tokens’ such as the flight 
of doves}. i : 

Nor was the character of Zeus himself different at the two cult- 
centres. Zeus dios of Dodona was essentially a god ‘of Streaming 
Water®’: the oracular spring—we are told—burst from the very 
roots of his famous оак? So with Zeus Ammon. The close con- 
пехіоп between his cult and water comes out clearly in Diodoros’ 
IT of the Oasis‘: 


“The Ammonians dwell in villages, but have in the midst of their territory 
an akröpolis secured by a threefold wall. Its first rampart encloses a palace of 
the ancient rulers; the second, the womens’ court, the apartments of the 
children, wives, and kinsfolk®, together with guard-houses, and besides the 
precinct of the god and the sacred spring, which is used to purify all that is 
offered to him; the third includes the quarters of the king’s body-guard and 
their guard-houses. Outside the a£rößodis at no great distance is built a second 
temple of Ammon shaded by many large trees. Near this temple is a fountain, 
Which on account of its peculiar character is called the Fountain of the Sun. 


The same association of the desert-god with water occurs in a 
ale for which our earliest authority is Hermippos the pupil of 
sallimachos (с. 250 B.C.)®& When Dionysos in the course of ‘his 


1 Strab. 329 frag. 1.08 dia Хушу, ANA 8:4 rwwv cvuBóNwv, єр. 814 obx domep év 
eA ots xal Bpayxlöaus тёз amodeomiceis dia Abywv, GAAG veluast kal gcuuBddoLs тд т\ёо>, 
| kal map’ Opfjpp* Ñ kal kvavénow én’ dpptor vese Kpoviwv. To the same effect Eudok. 
ol. 75 ov Twos al pavTeîat дій, oupBdruwv yivovra, то. бй oxnudrwr тшд» kal KaTavedcewy 
l dvavetoewv = Eustath. iz Dionys. per. 211. See also Hdt. 2. 58 cited supra p. 363. 
Yet Zeus Ndios and Zeus Ammon both gave oracles in verse. For those of the former 
‚ее Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 6. 175 f.; for those of the latter, Cougny 25. 6. 179 and 
= Parthey ‘Das Orakel und die Oase des Ammon’ in the 424. d. berl. Akad. 1862 
ül.-hist. Classe p. 143. 

? Schol. 72. 16. 233 б 8e Auówvatos xal Хо Vdpyra yap rà éke? xwpia. Cp. Nata 
spring at Teuthrone in Lakonike (Paus. 3. 25. 4). Other cognates are vdw, vâna, 
Zuös, vapós, Nupeós, Nds, etc. (L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. iv. 230 f., Prellwiiz 
pm. Wörterb. d. Gr. Spr. p. зоб f., Walde Lat. etym. Wörterb. p. 415). See further 
Mass. Kev. 1903 xvii. 178 f. and О. Höfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2 f. 

* Supra p. 368 n. 4. 

t Diod. 17. 5o. This and the parallel passage in Curt. 4. 7. 20—22 are derived from 
= same source, presumably Kallisthenes. 

? Diod. Zac. cit. cvyyevv: Curt. loc. cit. pellicibus. Curtius has again (supra р. 355) 
eserved a detail dropped by Diodoros. 

a Hermippos ap. Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 20, Nigidius ap. schol. Caes. Germ. Aratea 


- 401, 6 ff. Eyssenhardt, Amp. 2, Lact. Plac. iz Stat. Theb. 3. 476, Serv. in Verg. Aen. 
196, schol. Lucan. 4. 672. 
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triumphal progress came into Africa, he was overtaken by thirst ir 
the desert and like to perish with all his host. A ram appeareı 
to them in their extremity and having led them safely to a plentiful 
pool in the Oasis there vanished’. Dionysos founded on the spo 
a temple of Zeus Ammon, and set the helpful ram among the stars 
ordaining that when the sun was in Aries all things should reviv 
with the fresh life of spring. In this connexion it should bt 
observed that from Berytos in the east to Pompeii in the wes 
Ammon-masks were used as fountain-mouths?. 

Finally, as Zeus Mdios was paired with Dione, so Zeus Amm 
had a female partner worshipped at Olympia as Hera Ammon: 
and associated with him on certain extant gems (fig. 278)*. Or, 


Fig. 278. Fig. 279. 


it be urged that the original consort of Zeus at Dodona was € 
rather than Dione*, I would point to the fact that in the Libyi 
Oasis too we have found a tradition of Mother Earth*—a traditi, 
the more noteworthy because in purely Egyptian religion t 
earth-deity was not a goddess, but a god. 

The conclusion to which the evidence here adduced appears 


l The ram was presumably Zeus himself in animal form. Another late aetiolo 
tale told how the gods, when attacked by Typhoeus, fled in a panic to Egypt: 
disguised themselves as animals, Zeus becoming a ram, etc. (Ov. met. 5. 327 f., I 
Plac. zarr. fab. 5. 5, Myth. Vat. 1. 86, cp. Apollod. г. 6. 3, Diod. 1. 86, Plout. de. 
Os. 72, Loukian. de sacrif. 14, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 28). 

2 Corp. inscr. Gr. iii no. 4535 (Berytos) = Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 1. 317, О 
beck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus pp. 277, 285. 

з Paus. 5. 15. 11 with J. G. Frazer's n. ad loc. (iii. 584). On the association of 
with Hera at Thebes in Egypt see supra p. 348 n. 1. 

4 I figure a garnet in the Berlin collection: the original is inscribed A| SA in ca 
lettering (Furtwängler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 73 no. 1121 pl. 14, Müller— 
Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 40 pl. 5, 65 omitting inscr., Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. 
р. 301 Gemmentaf. 4, 13). Cp. also a prase at Florence (fig. 279), on which the / 
head has no stephdne and is rather Dionysiac in character (Overbeck op. cit. Z 
Gemmentaf. 4, 11). The existence of double busts representing Zeus Ammon an 
Ammonta is more problematic (za. 2b. p. 288 f.). 

5 Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 179 f. 

6 Supra р. 366 f. 
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point is that the cult of Zeus in the Oasis was, as Herodotos 
declared, really akin to the cult of Zeus at Dodona. I submit 


that it was a relic of an early Graeco-Libyan occupation of north 
Africa’. 


(n) The youthful Ammon. 


On gold, silver (figs. 280—283), and copper coins of Kyrene struck 
€. 431—285 B.C. we have not only a bearded but also a beardless 


type of = The same mature and eem heads with a 


lownward-curving ram’s-horn appear on electrum Aékiai of Lesbos 
| 440—350 В.С.?, on coppers of Aphytis с. 424—358 B.C, on silver 
! The myth of Danaos and the Danaides belongs to the same Graeco-Libyan stratum 
(infra ch. ii $9 (d) ii (a)). Diod. 17. so states that the precinct of Zeus Ammon was 
founded by Danaos (rò иё» ойи réuevos pac iópósac0a. Aavady róv Alyvarioy). 
| 2 Bearded: Head Coins of the Ancients р. 53 pl. 26, 44 (= my fig. 280), id. Hist. num.? 
рр. 865, 869 ff., Hunter Cat. Coins iii. 570 pl. 92, 7 Ё, 572, 574 pl. 92, 16. Fig. 281 is 
rom a specimen in the McClean collection, fig. 282 from another in the Leake collection, 
г Cambridge (W. M. Leake Mumismata Hellenica London 1856 African Greece p. 2). 
Beardless: Head Coins of the Ancients p. 69 pl. 35, 40 (== ту fig. 283), id. Hist. num.? 
р. 865, 869, 871 fig. 388, Hunter Cat. Coins iii 569 ff. pl. 92, 6, 1o—12. 
* Bearded: Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Troas etc. p. 161 pl. 32, 26, Babelon Afonn. gr. 
am. ii. 2. 1219 f. pl. 160, 15. | 
eardless: Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Troas etc. р. 167 pl. 34, 21 f., Babelon Monn. gr. 
om. ii. 2. 1227 f. pl. 161, 30 f., Head Hist. пит? pp. 210, 559. 
All these heads have in front a curious set of upstanding curls (?), perhaps derived 
rom an Egyptian head-dress misunderstood (cp. the coin of Kyrene discussed by 
Müller Vumismatique de Г Ancienne Afrigue Copenhague 1860 i. 85, Overbeck Gr. 
stmyth. Zeus p. 295 Münztaf. 4, 16). 
* Bearded: Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia etc. p. 61, Overbeck of. cif. p. 297 
lünztaf. 4, 20 f. 
eardless: Mionnet Descr. de med. ant. Suppl. iii. 47 no. 319, Head Hist. num.? 
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(figs. 284, 285) and copper coins of Tenos from the fourth to the 
second century B.C.!, and on coppers of Mytilene in the secon 
and first centuries B.C? Similarly in the west О 
silver coins of Metapontum c. 400—350 B.C. bot! 
types occur (fig. 286)°, and on silver coins of Nuceri 
Alfaterna after c. 308 B.C. the younger without the 
older head‘ 

The identification of this youthful figure is a 
matter of some difficulty. The general trend of 
fourth-century religious art is doubtless towards juvenile for 
But the usual succession of bearded and beardless types hardly 
accounts for the simultaneous recognition of a senior with a junic 
Ammon. The latter must be either a different god from th 
former, or at least a distinct phase of his personality. Amon: 
names suggested are Aristaios* and Apollon Karzefes*. Aristaio 
was worshipped as Zeus in Arkadia? and bears a name which 
appears to have been a cult-title of Zeus*; he was also an im 
portant figure in the mythological history of Kyrene?, and he no 
improbably passed for a shepherd-god™. But we have not the leas 


1 Bearded: Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. pp. 127, 129, 131 pl. 28, 10—15, 29, 2%, 
11, Overbeck of. cit. p. 297 Münztaf. 4, 22, Head Hist. zum. p. 492 f. 
Beardless: Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 128 ff. pl. 28, 16—20, 29, т, 8 Ё 
Hunter Cat. Coins, ii. 212 f. pl. 44, 4 f, Head Hist. пит? p. 493. 
2 Bearded: Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Troas etc. p. 194 ff. pl. 38, 14, 16, 18, Munter Ca 
Coins ii. 317, Head Hist. пит? p. 562. 
Beardless: Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Troas etc. p. 193 f. pl. 38, 9—12, Hunter Ci 
Coins ii. 316, Head Hist. пит? p. 562. 
3 Bearded: Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 258, Carelli Num. П. vet. p. 81 pl. 15 
96—98, Garrucci Mon. Jt. ant. p. 138 pl. 104, 24. 
Beardless: Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 258, Hunter Cat. Coins i. gt, Care 
op. cit. p. 81 pl. 153, 99—103, Garrucci of. cit. p. 138 pl. 104, 13, 25—27. The specim 
illustrated (fig. 286) is in the British Museum and shows a ram's ear as well as a ran 
horn. 
5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 121, Hunter Cat. Coins i. 45 pl. 3, 15, Carelli ой. е 
p- 31 f. pl. 86, 1—5, Garrucci p. 97 pl. 90, 1—3- 
5 Head Hist. num.” p. 865 Kyrene (‘ perhaps... Aristaeos °). 
€ Head Hist. num.? p. 77 Metapontum (‘possibly Apollo Karneios’). 
7 Interp. Serv. zz Verg. georg. 1. 14 huic opinioni Pindarus [ rag. 251 (Poet. Ur. € 
i. 461 Bergk?)] refragatur, qui eum ait de Caea insula in Arcadiam migrasse, 
vitam coluisse. nam apud Arcadas pro love colitur, quod primus ostenderit, qual 
apes debeant reparari. See further Immerwahr Aw/r. Myth. Arkad. p. 251 ff. 
8 Pind. Pyth. 9. 112 ff. Аўра kal ayvov ' ArT6ANov' | avdpdar ydpua piros, Ay 
ómáova wüXwv, | 'Aypéa ка} Nöpiov, | rots 6’ 'Apwrator каће with schol. ad loc. 
ёт: тд» 'Арістаїо» dia Tò THY кттротрофіау ка} kuvnyeolav etpynxévar Aypéa kal Хбшор, 
xal’Amé\Xwva, mpoomyöpevov. Е. Hiller von Gaertringen in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
ii. 856 says: ‘Die Wortstellung ist chiastisch. ‘A-ype’s und Nómos sind Beinamen 
Apollon... A[ristaios] des Zeus.’ 
9 L. Malten Ayvexe Berlin 1911 passim. 
10 Supra n. 8 óráova йш». Е. Studniczka Ayrene Leipzig 1890 p. 105 f. transl: 
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reason to suppose that he was himself ever regarded as а гат ог 
represented with ram’s horns. There is more to be said for the 
proposed identification of the youthful horned head with that of 
Apollon Karneios. This deity too was worshipped as Zeus at 
Argos'; moreover, he was essentially a ram-god?, and one who, 
as we have already seen*, was associated at Gythion with Zeus 
Ammon. Nevertheless a comparison of the towns issuing coins of 
the youthful Ammon typet with the known cult-centres of Apollon 
Karneios® is disappointing. Kyrene is the only name common to 
the two lists. 

L. Müller in his great work on the coinage of north Africa was 
the first to set this question on a more satisfactory basis by 
adducing the available literary evidence‘. He pointed out that 
Zeus Ammon was connected with Dionysos, partly by certain tales 
recorded above—how the former brought sheep to the latter", how 
the latter founded the temple of the former®—but partly also by 
the definite belief that Dionysos was the son of Ammon and horned 
like his father* Hence L. Müller? and subsequently L. Stephani" 
did not hesitate to identify the youthful Ammon of the coins with 
the Libyan Dionysos". By way of confirmation they note that on 
the coins of Aphytis, Tenos, and Mytilene the reverse type is. 


the olomédos dalluwv of Pind. Pyth. 4. 49 f. as ‘a sheep-pasturing god’ and identifies 
him with Aristaios. Welcker Gr. Gétterl. i. 489 cites from J. R. Pacho Relation d'un 
Voyage dans la Marmarique, la Cyrénaique, etc. Paris 1827—1829 pl. 51 a Cyrenaic 
tomb-painting, which shows Aristaios with a ram on his back, a дейи in his hand, 
surrounded by sheep and encircled by fish. 

1 Theopomp. frag. 171 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 307) ар. schol. vet. Theokr. 5. 83 ёт: тд» 
avrov (sc. Kdprvetov 'AmöAAuva) xal Ala xal ‘Hyfropa xadodow ’Apyeloı, б:й TO káketvov 
йүйтатӨа ro ттратоў. Perhaps, however, Theopompos merely meant that at Argos 
Apollon bore the title’ Ayýrwp (Pauly—Wissowa Aea/- Enc. ii. 41) as Zeus did at Sparta 
(Wide Zakon. Кийе pp. t, 13). 

2 Supra p. 351 n. 7. 3 Supra p. 35t- 

1 Supra p. 371 f. 

5 К. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/- Enc. ii. 55 f. 

6 L. Müller Mumismatique de !’ Ancienne Afrique Copenhague 1860 i. тог ff. 

7 Supra p. 367 f. 

8 Supra p. 369 f. 

? Diod. 3. 73 «lai & ol Btéonesetrres abrQ (sc. rg “Appwrr) mpós ё\беар yevérOa 
каб exdrepov uépos TOv kporájwv kepária* 0:0 kal röv Ardvucor, vlàv айтой yeyovéra, тїр 
Onolav éxew mpócoyiv, kal rots Emiywouevos TOv. ávÜpómwv wapadedécGar Tov edv roÜrov 
yeyovbra кєратіар. Cp. Leon тері тд» кат’ Alyvırrov cv frag. 6 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 332 
Müller) af. Hyg. poet. astr.2. 20 qui autem Libero factum voluerunt adsignare, quod non 
petierit ab Hammone, sed ultro ad eum sit adductum, simulacra illa cornuta faciunt et 
arietem memoriae causa inter sidera fixum dicunt. The context is given supra p. 368. 

10 L, Müller doc. cit. 

U L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1862 p. 76 ff. 

12 The first to suggest Dionysos was Eckhel Doctr. num. vet? iv. 118; and his 
Suggestion has been widely accepted (see L. Müller of. cit. і. 102 f.). 
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commonly Dionysiac—a kantharos, a bunch of. grapes, a herm of 
Dionysos. But this is an argument on which it is easy to lay too 
much stress. 

Stephani: further drew attention to a series of double busts 
which combine the head of Ammon with that of a more or less 
certain Dionysos! Sometimes a bearded head with ram's horns is 
joined to a bearded and hornless head? Where the latter is 
wreathed with vine-leaves? or ivy-leaves*, it undoubtedly represents 
Dionysos. Where the wreath is absent’, we cannot feel the same 
assurance. Again, a bearded head with ram's horns is joined to a 
beardless head with short bovine horns®. Here opinion is divided, 
some supposing that Ammon is combined with a semi-bovine 
Dionysos', others that he is linked to a second water-god, the 
Libyan Triton*. Exceptional is a double bust in the Vatican, 
which yokes two youthful heads, one having ram's horns and a 
slight beard, the other small bovine horns? Stephani concludes 
that the artist wished to unite the Libyan with, the Greek 
Dionysos”; Overbeck, that the head with ram’s horns is more 
probably a portrait in the guise of Ammon“. Another isolated 
example is a double herm of Ammon and a satyr at Berlin, sur- 
mounted by a capital in the form of а 24/2/05 On the whole, 
a survey of these double busts makes it clear that Ammon stood in 
close relation to the Dionysiac circle. 

Finally, Stephani published an Apulian bell-£zazér at Saint 


1 L. Stephani /ос. cit. p. 77 f. 

2 (1) Amelung Sculpt. Vatic. i. 657 no. 523 pl. 70. (2) Mon. d. Inst. iv pl. 49, 
E. Braun in Ann. d. Inst. 1848 xx. 186 ff. pl. I, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 285 f. 
Atlas pl. 3, 11. (3) S. Maffei Museum Veronense Verona 1749 p. 93 no. 3. (4) Anti- 
chità di Ercolano Napoli 1792 viii. (Le Lucerne ed i Candelabri d’ Ercolano) 313 pl. 70, 
Roux-Barré Herc. et Pomp. vii Bronzes 3° Série p. 4 f. pl. 3. 

3 Amelung oe, cit. 

4 Maffei loc. cit. 

5 Mon. d. Inst., Ann. d. Inst., Overbeck locc. citt. In Antichità di Ercolano, Roux— 
Barré /occ. citt. the head of Ammon has a wreath of ivy and flowers, the other head 
a diadem. 

6 (1) Visconti Mus. Pie-Clém. v pl. A, 3. (2) Overbeck of. cit p. 287 f. no. 37. 
(3) Zd. ib. p. 288 no. 38 Atlas pl. 3,12. (4) Jd. ib. p. 288 no. 39. (5) Zd. ib. p. 288 
no. 40. 

7 So eg. J. de Witte in Ann. d. Inst. 1858 xxx. 82, L. Stephani Zoe. cit. p. 78. 

8 So eg. К. Bötticher Nachtrag zum Verzeichniss der Bildhauerwerke in Berlin 1867 
no. 985 ff., especially no. 988. 

9 E. Pistolesi—C. Guerra // Vaticano descritto ed illustrato Roma 1829—1838 Vi 
pl. 103, E. Platner—C. Bunsen—E. Gerhard—W. Röstell Beschreibung der Stadt Rom 
Stuttgart und Tübingen 1834 ii. 2. 281 no. 33, Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus p. 289f. 

10 L. Stephani foc. с2. p. 77f. 

11 Overbeck of. cit. p. 289 f., quoting Pistolesi's interpretation * Lisimaco.' 

12 Overbeck 2. p. 288. 
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Petersburg, on which is a scene of considerable interest (fig. 287)". 
A youthful god with ram's horns stands leaning on a pillar, a 
bay-branch in his left hand. He is conversing with a matronly 
female figure seated before him. Behind him Pan with goat's 
horns holds a larger branch of bay with leaves and berries. He 
is balanced by a second female figure raising a phidle. The 
sanctity of the place is shown by the ducrantum and fillet hung 
in the background, by the incense-burner visible between the 
two principal persons, and perhaps by the sprigs of bay etc. in 
the foreground. Stephani, followed by S. Reinach, suggests that 
we have here the horned Dionysos of Libye? promising pardon 


Fig. 287. 


1 Stephani Vasensamml. St. Petersburg i. 380 ff. no. 880, Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1862 
р. 79 ff. Atlas pl. 5, 2 and 3, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 13, 1 f. 

2 This identification is confirmed by an unpublished Apulian jug at St Petersburg 
(Stephani Vasensamml. St. Petersburg à. 28f. no. 1119, though Е. Wieseler in the 
hr. d. kön. Gesellsch. а. Wiss. Göttingen Phil.-hist. Classe 1892 p. 226 f. says Apollon 
Karnefos), which represents a definitely Dionysiac scene. In the centre sits a young man 
(Dionysos) with ram's horns, originally painted yellow, on his head : he wears an upper 
garment, which has slipped on to his lap, and yellow shoes. In his right hand he holds 
a cup, in his left a lyre, both partly yellow. Before him stands a woman (Ariadne?) in 
chitén and himdtion, who offers him a bunch of grapes with her left hand, a white wreath 
with her right: her arm-bands and necklaces are yellow. Behind Dionysos stands a 
second woman leaning on a pillar, which is yellow in part. : She wears a chztén, a small 
fluttering garment, shoes, arm-bands and necklaces, and holds in her right hand an 
aldbastron (?). At her back is a fillet; and in the field are four partly yellow rosettes. 
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to Rhea If so. the scene is presumably laid in the lwemdéneton, 
The bay-branches suggest that the Apulian artist based his cóncep- 
tion of this far off spot on the more faniliar oracle of the Delphic 
Apollon. But it may be remarked that the elder fumon wears a 
bay-wreath on coins of Kyrene, Tenos, and Metapontum, as does 
his vounger counterpart on coins of Metapontum and Tenos. We 
Are not, therefore, forced to assume a confusion or contamination 
И. 

In view of the foreeoing evidence it would, | think, be unsafe 
to conclude that the connexion between Zeus «fion and Dionysos 
was essentially late. Herodotos? states that at Meroe, where Zeus 
0 Immonr o had an oracle, the only gods worshipped were Zeus and 
Dionysos, Vnd the coins at least suffice to prove the existence of 
a voublitul o as carly as the АТИ centu ET. 


(0) The Oasis of Siwah. 


Fhe last glimpse that we get of the al mmdéneion in classical 
times is à sad one. Athanasios states that in 356 A.D. many 
elderly bishops of the Egyptian church were driven out by 
Georgios the Апап persecutor; those from Libye were banished 
to the Great Oasis, those from the Thebaid to the Ammonian 
district*, After this, darkness descends and shuts out the view. 

From the fourth to the cighteenth century we know nothing of 
the »Inzmoneion beyond a few casual and partly fantastic references 


1 According to the romantic version of Diod. 3. 71—73, Rhea and Kronos took with 


them the Titans and attacked famon, who thereupon fled to Crete and, having married 
Niere the daughter of one of the reigning Koureles, became lord of the district. Mean- 
ume Kronos and Rhea had usurped the realm of Ammon. But Dionysos, helped by the 
Amazons and Athena, vanquished the Titans and reinstated his father. Ile took the 
ustirpers captive, but promised them forgiveness and exhorted them to be reconciled with 
hin. Rhea loyaliy accepted his overtures: Kronos was insincere. After this, Dionysos 
founded the oracle of .Iwemon, and made the child Zeus Кі ley pu, “bres, ete. 

Пао. s. ay. We must, however, remember that Dionysos may mean Osiris (éd. 
2. 42, 1443). 

* Cp. Heat. 2. 42 Auoty yap Aldytario ка\ёоит: tov Aa, Plin. nar. hist. 6. 186 (of 
Meroe) delubrum Hanmmeonis et ibi religiosum et toto tractu sacella. 

+ Athans. ad uf. Const. apol. 32 (i. 316 f. ed. Bened.) oi 06 0aviacTol Mov т: TNS 
ans mpocTázrus ToNuQvTrs отер Tpeis érapxías eis éprjuovs xal andeıs kal doßepovs rómovs 
ésuyuoay yeportas avipwrovs rai тоћєтє 5 emiokömons. of pèr yap ато THs А805 eis THY 
meyadny “Оа, oi бе ато THs OnBaidos cis ти A uuwviarhy Ths AcBins атєстаћсар, Aist. 
trian, ad Monachos z2 0. 387 ed. Bened.) kai e&wpıgav иё» éemcoxdmous ynpdcavras év TQ 
AAnpw kai moNvereis ev TH Cricxomn amd’ AXNeEdvdpov дртаѕ тоб ётїткбтои, "Apuwvıov uev 
«ai Коити kai 'Avdyaugov kai Марко» eis rv dvw "Vagıv, Мой бё kal Nrevóstpw. xal 
Neauuwva каї MXjvge. kai Марко kal 'A0gvóbwpor eis Thy ‘Aupwviaxyy, Öl ойдёи Erepov 
ў iva баа rv Epyuwv Otepxóuevci rr Nevrawat, cp. apol. de fuga sua 6f., Sokr. Aist. eccl. 2. 
28, Theodoret. eccl, Ast. 2. 04. 
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in Arabic geographers'. The Arabs obtained possession of Egypt 
and presumably of the Oases also in the seventh century. A 
certain king Kofthim— we are told—built two towns in remote 
Oases and equipped them with palaces, fountains, pools, brazen 
pillars and magic idols: the traveller who set eyes upon the idols 
stood rooted to the spot until he died, unless one of the natives 
released him by blowing in his face. Another king Ssa, son of 
Assad, established a town in a distant Oasis (probably that of 
Ammon), which was attacked in 708 A.D. by Musa, son of Nosseir. 
Musa marched his troops for seven days through the desert, but 
found the town protected by walls and gates of brass. He made 
a futile attempt to take it, and was forced to retire with heavy 
losses. In 943—044 A.D. the king of the Oases was Abdelmelik 
Ben Meruan, of the Lewatah tribe, who had several thousand riders 
under his command. Seven years later the king of the Nubians 
came, explored the Oases, and carried off many prisoners. The 
devastation must have been great; for Edrisi, the Geographus 
JVubzensis, says that in his day (s. xii) the small Oases had no in- 
habitants, though water, trees, and ruined buildings were still to be 
Seen* It was otherwise ,with the Oasis of Santariah or Siwah, 
which in Edrisi's time was occupied by Mohammedans with a resi- 
dent /mam°. Abulfeda (1273—1331 A.D.) describes the Oases with 
their palm-groves and springs as islands in the sand‘. Makrisi 
(1364—1441 A.D.) has more to say : 
| ‘The town Santariah forms part of the Oases and was built by Minakiush, 
one of the old Coptic Kings, founder of the town Achmim... He built it 
| (Santariah) in the form of a square of white stone. In each wall there was 
a gate, from which a street led to the opposite wall. Each of these streets 
| had gates right and left, leading to streets that traversed the town. In the 
niddle of the town was a circus surrounded by seven rows of steps and crowned 
by a cupola of laquered wood resting on costly marble columns. In the middle 
f the circus rose a marble tower supporting a statue of black granite, which 
very day turned on its axis, following precisely the course of the sun. Under 
he dome on every side figures were suspended, which whistled and spoke in 
iverse languages. On the highest step of the circus the king took his place, 
nd beside him his sons, his kinsfolk, and the princes. On the second step sat 
е high priests and the viziers ; on the third, the commanders of the army ; on 


1 These were collected by Langlés * Mémoire sur les oases d'aprés les auteurs arabes’ 
Е. C. Hornemann Voyages dans lintérieur de Г Afrique Paris 1802 Appendice no. 2, 
d are conveniently summarised by G. Parthey ‘ Das Orakel und die Oase des Ammon’ 
the Abh. d. berl. Akad. 1862 Phil.-hist. Classe p. 172 f. 

* Langlés of. cit. ii. 364, Parthey of. cit. p. 172. 

* Langlés of. cit. ii. 368, Parthey of. cit. p. 172. 

* Langles of. cit. ii. 350, Parthey of. cit. p. 172. 

5 Langlés of. cit. ii. 398, Parthey of. cit. p. 172. 

$ Abulfeda descr. Aeg. p. 4 Michaelis, Parthey of. cit. p. 172. 
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the fourth, philosophers, astronomers, physicians, and masters of learning ; on 
the fifth, builders; on the sixth, foremen of guilds; and lastly on the seventh, 
the bulk of the commoners. Each class was bidden “to look upon those only 
that were below it, not those that were above it, for they would never be on an | 
equality with their betters.” This rule was an education in itself. The wife - 
of Minakiush slew him with a knife: so he died after a reign of sixty years!’ 
Makrisi further tells at third hand how the officer of a certain | 
Emir saw in the country of the Oases an orange-tree, which every 
year bore 14,000 ripe fruit? The Oasis of Santariah or Siwah was 
in his own day inhabited by 600 Berbers, who spoke a dialect akin 
to Zialah or Zenatah and suffered much from fevers and evil spirits*. 
Leo Africanus (с. 1517 A.D.) speaks of the Oases as a district 
situated to the west of Egypt in the Libyan desert. The district 
comprised three fortresses, numerous houses, fruitful fields and 
dates in great abundance. Its inhabitants were almost wholly 
black, very rich, and remarkably avaricious* 
The first Europaean to reach the Oasis of Siwah in modern 
times and to recognise in it the long-lost Ammodneion was the 
English traveller W. G. Browne, who left Alexandria with a 
caravan of Arab traders on February 24, 1792, and, following much 
. the same route as Alexander the Great, entered Siwah on March 9. 
Here he stayed four days, making geographical, ethnographical 
and archaeological notes”. A few years later came the Germa 
F. C. Hornemann, who, obtaining a permit from General Bonaparte 
then in Egypt, joined a large company of pilgrims returning from 
Mecca vid Cairo to the west of Africa and spent eight days in 
Siwah, September 22—20, 1798. His observations confirmed thos 
of Browne’. The French were next in the field. The incautiou 
and ill-starred engineer Boutin or Butin towards the middle o 
18197, and the more careful and successful traveller Cailliaud : 


1 G. Steindorff Durch die 197 Wüste zur Amonsoase Bielefeld und Leipzig 19 
р. 79f. * Langlés of. cit. ii. 390, Parthey of. cit. p. 17 

3 Langles of. cit. ii. 384, Parti op. cit. p. 173. 

4 Langles of. cit. ii. 354, Parthey of. cit. p. 173. Wansleben, who visited Egypt 
1664, 1672, and 1673 A.D., praised the dates of Siba as the best (S. Ideler in the Fv 
gruben des Orients Wien 1814 iv. 401, Parthey of. cit. p. 173). 

5 W. G. Browne Travels im Africa, Egypt and Syria, from the year г 
to 1798 London 1799. There is also a German translation (Leipzig und Gera 1800). 

6 Fr. Hornemanns Tagebuch seiner Reise von Cairo nach Murzuck, der Hauptsi 
Königreichs Fessan in Afrika in den Jahren 1797 und 1798, aus der deutschen Hand 
desselben herausgegeben von Carl König, Weimar 1802. Hornemann himself, 
been commissioned to explore north Africa by the London Association for pro 
the Discovery of the Interior Parts of Africa, continued his route westwards from 
and never returned home. But his letters were forwarded to England by Bonaparte. 
minute-book of the African Association containing an account of them formed part of 
Leake collection and is now preserved at Cambridge. 

‚7 Parthey of. cit. p. 177. Boutin took with him a portable boat, in which to navi) 
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its close’, both reached their distant goal. Others followed suit, 
among whom may be specially mentioned the Prussian general 
Н. von Minutoli and his party (1820)' the Englishmen С. А. 
Hoskins (1835)? апа Bayle St John (1847)*, the Scot J. Hamilton 
(1853)*, and the German С. Rohlfs (1869, 1874)*. But the journey 
even now-a-days is seldom undertaken': the desert is a serious 
deterrent’, and the inhabitants have no great love for strangers*. 


the mysterious Lake Arashieh ; but the inhabitants of Siwah burnt his boat, and did 
their best to rob and murder the explorer—a fate that ultimately overtook him in the 
mountains of Syria. 

1 Е. Cailliaud Voyage à Méroé, au Fleuve Blanc, au-delà de Fázog! dans le midi du 
Royaume de Senndr, à Syouah et dans cing autres Oasis, fait dans les années 1819, 1820, 
1821 et 1822 Paris 1826 i. 86—122. Ср. Jomard Voyage à l Oasis du Syouah, d'après les 
matériaux recueillis par M. le chevalier Drovetti et par M. Frédéric Cailliaud, pendant 
leurs voyages dans cette Oasis, en 1819 et en 1821 Paris 1823. 

? H. von Minutoli Reise zum Tempel des Jupiter Ammon in der libyschen Wüste und 
nach Ober- Aegypten in den Jahren 1820 und 1821, herausgegeben von Dr E. H. Toelken, 
Berlin 1824, with an Atlas of 38 plates and a map. 

3 С. A. Hoskins Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan Desert London 1837. 

4 Bayle St. John Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon 
London 1849. 

5 J. Hamilton Wanderings in North-Africa London 1856. 

$ С. Rohlfs Von Tripolis nach Alexandrien! Bremen 1871 ?Bremen 1882 3Norden 
885 in two vols., zd. Drei Monate in der libyschen Wüste Cassel 1875, W. Jordan 
sische Geographie und Meteorologie der libyschen Wüste, nach Beobachtungen, aus- 
zeführt im Winter 1873-74 auf der Rohlfs’schen Expedition, Cassel 1876. 

_ 7 L. Robecchi-Bricchetti (1886) ‘Notizie sull’ oasi di Siuwah’ in the Archivio per 
Antropologia e la Etnologia 1887 xvii, zd. ‘Un’ Escursione attraverso il deserto Libico 
ll’ Oasi di Siuva 1886’ in the Bollettino della Società Geografica Italiana 3. Série. 2. 1889 
388—399, 468—488 (cp. Bulletin de la Société Khédiviale de Geographie 3. Série. 
8—89 рр. 83—118), zd. Al? oasi di Giove Ammone, viaggio Milan 1900. 

H. Burchardt (1893) * Über den Besuch der Oase Siwah im Februar d. J.' in the 
Verhandl. der Gesellschaft für Erdkunde zu Berlin xx. 387 f. 

W. Jennings-Bramley (1896) ‘A Journey to Siwa in September and October 1896’ 
1 the Geographical Journal London 1897 x. 597—608. 

C. von Grünau (1898) * Bericht über meine Reise nach Siwah’ in the Zeitschrift der 
esellschaft für Erdkunde zu Berlin 1899 xxxiv. 271—280. Cp. the Am. Journ. Arch. 
399 iii. 515. 

A. Silva White (1898) From Sphinx to Oracle. Through the Libyan Desert to the 
Jasis of Jupiter Ammon London 1899. 

G. Steindorff (1899—1900) ‘Vorläufiger Bericht über seine im Winter 1899/1900 nach 
r Oase Siwe und nach Nubien unternommenen Reisen’ in the Ber. sächs. Gesellsch. d. 
fiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1900 pp. 209—239, éd. * Eine archäologische Reise durch die 
bysche Wüste zur Amonsoase Siwe’ in Peermanns Geogr. Mitteilungen 1904 Heft viii 
th a map by Dr B. Hassenstein, za. Durch die Libysche Wüste zur Amonsoase Bielefeld 
id Leipzig 1904 (with full bibliography 22. p. 156 f.). 

® Archonides or Andron of Argos, a man who all his life ate plenty of dry salt food 
hout feeling thirsty or drinking, travelled twice to the Oasis of Ammon on a diet of 
y meal; and Magon of Carthage did so thrice (Aristot. frag. 99 Rose 1494 a 7 ff.). 
eir ‘record’ remains unbroken ! 

9 A certain Mr Blunt, who came to Siwah disguised as an Arab, was detected and 
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The situation of Siwah was determined by Browne, Cailliaud, 
апа W. Jordan. It lies 29° 12’ north of the equator by 25° 30° 
east of Greenwich!, and—as Rohlfs has pointed out—forms part of 
the vast depression, which runs without a break from the Greater 
Syrtis to Egypt? According to W. Jordan's reckoning, the Oasis 
is actually 29 metres below the level of the Mediterranean’, 
Aristotle, indeed, shrewdly conjectured that the Ammonian district 
and other low-lying patches were due to the gradual evaporation 
of an arm of the sea‘. Similarly Eratosthenes in his Geography 
remarked that the precinct of Ammon and the route leading to it 
were strewn with shells and a deposit of salt*: he even hazarded the 
guess that this remote oracle acquired its fame at the time when 


Fig. 288. 


it was an accessible coast-town®! In point of fact the Oasi 
dotted with lagoons (sedcha), which overflow in winter and, р 
tially drying up in summer, leave an incrustation of salt se 
inches thick. In early days special sanctity attached to this 


had to flee for dear life: his camp was plundered and his tent was burnt (G. Steinc 
Durch die Libysche Wüste zur Amonsoase p. 3 f.). 

1 G. Rohlfs Drei Monate in der libyschen Wüste p. 185 gives the position as d 
mined by W. Jordan at 29° 12’ north of the equator by 25° 30’ east of Gr 
Browne had fixed it at 29°12’ and some seconds north of the equator by 24° 54 
Greenwich. Cailliaud had made the longitude 23° 38’ о” east of Paris (=25° 
east of Greenwich). 

2 G. Rohlfs Von Tripolis nach Alexandrien? ii. 113. 

3 G. Rohlfs Drei Monate in der libyschen Wüste p. 185. Rohlfs’ earlier calculati 
showed a mean depth of 52 metres (Von Tripolis nach Alexandrien? ii. 113). 

4 Aristot. meteor. 1. 14. 352 b зо ff. 

5 Eratosthenes af. Strab. 49. 

6 Eratosthenes a. Strab. 50. 
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white salt: it was dug up in large crystals, packed in palm-baskets, 
and taken by certain priests of Ammon to Egypt as a gift for the 
Persian king or other favoured individual, being in request for 
sacrificial purposes? It is still an article of export. As to the 
shells mentioned by Eratosthenes, G. Rohlfs found and figured a 
variety of fossils, including astroite, ostracite, etc? He also ob- 
tained from a running ditch near Siwah a number of small fish, 
which K. A. Zittel identifies with the Cyprinodon dispar discovered 
by Desor in the artesian wells of Algeria and regards as a relic of 
the primeval Sahara-lake’®. 


Fig. 289. 


| Despite the saline character of its soil, the Oasis can boast 
| more than thirty springs of fresh water. Of these the most famous, 
though no longer the most copious, is Azz el hammam (fig. 289)* 


1 Arrian 3. 4. 5f., iin. Alex. 52 p. 160 Müller, Deinon Persica frag. 15 (Frag. hist. 
Gr. ii. 92 Müller) ар. Athen. 67 Aa—B, Eustath. ¿n Od. p. 13500, 2. On sal Hammoniacus 
Bee further Plin. za. hist. 31. 78 f., Ov. medic. fac. fem. 94, Colum. б. 17. 7, Cels. de med. 
б. б. 39. The name has passed into the modern pharmacopceia as ‘sal ammoniac, 
ESaimiab, etc. С. Rohlfs Von Tripolis nach Alexandrien? ii. 121 pl. 4, 2 describes and 
Allustrates a salt-crystal from the Oasis. 
3 /4. ib. pls. 5f. 
3 G. Rohlfs Drei Monate in der libyschen Wüste p. 187 n. 1. 
* С. Steindorff Durch die Libysche Wüste zur Amonsoase pp. 58 fig. 43, 62, 101 f. 
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traditionally identified with the Fountain of the Sun’. It measures 
about 110 paces in circumference, and is enclosed by an early 
wall still in excellent repair. The 


>) wer ancients believed that its temperature 
Ai RA kd varied inversely with the height of the 
lu: P 


TN 5 sun?—an error refuted by modern 
E » s ever” thermometers’ and due to the fact that 
mer the observers were themselves warmer 

T aM" by day than by night. G. Rohlfs took 
z чы Ain el hammam to mean ‘the Fountain 

т of the Doves’; but С. Steindorff points 

7 È ps out that it is rather ‘the Fountain of 
k Е the Bath’—he himself saw women and 


3 children bathing in it. I may add that 
Part r hammam, ‘bath, is in reality the same 
word as that which forms the second 
element of Ba‘al-hamman, so that tl 
name of Zeus Ammon still haunts tl 
Oasis at least in this modified and un- 
. recognised shape. 


a. Agermi, containing the chief temple 


a Ammon. 
ea 5 . d 
ЫС; à. Umma beida, ruins of the second templ 
: 7 
К Ammon. 


с, €, €. ` Remains of the precinct-wall. 
d. Ain el hammam, the ancient. Fountai 


: the Sun. 
Ы ы e. Ain Misa, the Fountain of Moses. 
т" ar = ' d 


To the north of Ain el hammam is 
Umma beida (fig. 290)°, where remains of 


1 Supra р. 368 f. | 

2 G. Rohlfs Von Tripolis nach Alexandrien? ii. 115. 

3 Supra р. 368. 

4 The temperature of the water is constant— 84° 
Fahrenheit (Bayle St John), 85° Fahrenheit (J. Hamil- 
ton), 29° Centigrade (G. Rohlfs, whose observations 
were taken at all times of day and night, and G. 
Steindorff, who made repeated experiments always. 


with the same result). | т 
5 H. von Minutoli Reise etc. р. 372 Atlas pl. 6, 1: а= ће village Agermz, b= 
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the second or smaller temple of Ammon! are still to be seen. It 
is, however, falling more and more into decay. W. С. Browne 
(1792) saw five of its roofing stones yet in position and one on 
the ground. He gives the inside dimensions of the building as 
32ft long by 15 ft broad. Е. C. Hornemann (1798) estimates 
the length roughly at 10 to 12 paces, the whole breadth at about 
24 ft. But it is to Н. von Minutoli (1820) that we owe the 
first detailed description of the temple? It appears from his 
account that the precinct, 70 paces long by 66 wide, was sur- 
rounded by a wall, of which the great corner-stones were zz situ. 
Within this wall were traces of other walls—direction and purpose 


ШЕЕ 75 = ой 


Fig. 291. 


uncertain. In the middle of the precinct rose a mass of limestone 
roc«, artificially shaped to serve as a platform or stylobate some 
8ft high. The temple itself was built of limestone blocks, large 
and small, bonded with mortar. Orientated north and south, it 
comprised two parts—a prénaos and a zaós. On the north the 
extant portion of the prónaos-wall was not quite 9% ft in length, 
nd the larger of its side-walls was of about the same size. The 
emple-doorway was still standing. Minutoli sketched it from the 


ums Umma beida, c= remains of the precinct-wall, Z—the Fountain of the Sun, e- another 
ing connected with it and forming a marsh to the south of the ruins. 

1 Supra p. 369. 

* H. von Minutoli 02. cit. p. 95 ff. 
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north-east (fie. 201)! and from the south with the village Agermi 
in the distance (fe, 202) he also had copies made of its reliefs, 
which represent Lamon in Egyptian form (fig. 293)% In addition 
to this main doorway the Pronaos, to judge from the gaps in 
Hs walls, had two side-entrimces Opposite to each other. The 
walls of the wees to cast and west were still 15% ft long) aw ft 
thick, and over той hight The south wall had completely dis- 
appeared, se that the orginal length of the structure could not be 
determined, Three of the huge rooting stones, 5 ft broad by 3 ft 
thick, still spanned the entire breadth of the building (224 f): of 


the five seen by Browne two had been overthrown through an 
earthquake in гхо”, The whole temple was covered, inside and 
outside, with reliefs and hieroglyphs. On the exterior and on the 
larger figures of the interior all traces of colour had vanished. 
Elsewhere the prevailing green and blue was fair: well presen ea. 
Near the mam ¢ntry was a ruined vault, which, Мий ОШООО 
might perhaps have belonged to a secret passage giving access to 
WES Sista km] АЕ Null 

SAL ih Milas yd zo 2 teken from the hill Geke? Drara-Enbrik, where the quarries 
ire sitnatee. 

* At th, Atlas pl. 10. 2 designs on the left of the main entry (pl. 7, 1). 


E Hormemann pat the height at 27 fl: probably. as E. Н. Toelken suggests, this 
еи е rhe tylobate Cio) TR 


" Catlliaud dates the earthquake in 1811. 
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the inner shrine. His guides spoke of an underground way from 
the temple to a hill full of catacombs just beyond the Fountain of 
the Sun. But the vault could not be explored without pumping 
apparatus. 

С. Rohl fs?! in 1869 found nothing of the precinct-wall left save 
the huge blocks forming its south-east angle. He reports that 
“the upper part of the limestone rock, either by art or by nature, 
exhibits great blocks of alabaster, in which are curiously crystal- 
lized rosettes in many cases a foot in diameter.’ The precise 
Orientation of the temple was 348° with a deviation of 15°. No 


A ON X 


Fig. 293. ° 


gh the people talk 
Secret passages to Agermi and Siwah. Rohlfs further notes 


anding to a height of 
bout 25 ft and separated by a space of 16 ft. 


c 


© 
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its reliefs were wholly weather-worn. But the inside still ex- 
hibited on the east wall 53 columns of hieroglyphs, of which the 
middle 47 were complete, and on the west wall 52, with 49 com- 
plete. The small blocks of the lower courses and the large blocks 
of the upper courses were alike covered with them. Below and 
above them were symbolic designs, between which in many places 
the original colouring, especially green and blue, could be seen. 
The best-preserved figure was that of the horned Ammon seated 
at the south end of the temple to receive the homage of human 
figures with the heads of jackal and sparrow-hawk. Within the 
temple was a great block of marble, which on all four sides showed 
a large human head with ram’s horns: this may have been the base 
on which stood the statue of Zeus Ammon. The head, a hideous 
fright of twice life-size, doubtless had reference to him’. Rohlfs 
was told by the natives that the temple had been built by /skender 
(Alexander), the founder of Skendria (Alexandreia)?, 

Thirty years later (1899) G. Steindorff* was still able to do 
good service by making an accurate survey of the rapidly dwindling 
ruin and a transcript of its hieroglyphs. The west side-wall of the 
inner chamber has now collapsed, and with it the last of the roof- 
blocks have fallen. These blocks, of which several strew the 
ground, were decorated on their under surface with two rows ой 
uraeus-snakes and vultures, representing Uatchit the goddess of 
the North and Nekhebet the goddess of the South‘: the reli 
were enclosed by three bands of inscriptions dealing with the 
erection of the temple. The east side-wall, though damaged 
at the top, is standing to a height of 6.12 m. It consists 
26 limestone blocks, which attain a maximum length of 7 m. Its 
upper part had originally an ornamental frieze, sparrow-hawk: 
sheltering the king's name with their wings, and below a series Oi 
sacrificial scenes in which the ruler of the Oasis also took par 
Beneath these comes a lengthy ritual text in 51 columns. 
speaks of the princely builder of the temple as ‘the chief of tl 
foreigners, Un- Amon, the blessed, the son of Nefret-ronpet.’ Undi 
the ritual text are reliefs in three registers. The highest tier sho! 
a ram-headed Egyptian deity enthroned beneath a canopy. 1 
has the horns of both Khnemu and Amen‘, the double plumes, tl 


! G. Rohlfs 20.2 ii. 105 f. К. Pietschmann in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ænc. i. 18 
points out that Ammon is often figured in Egyptian art with four ram's heads. 

2 Jd. ib.? ii. 107. 

3 G. Steindorff Durch die Libysche Wüste zur Amonsoase pp. бо, 62, 118, 119— 
with figs. 69, 70, 71, 72. 

4 Cp. supra p. 206. 5 Supra p. 347- 
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solar disk and uraeus on his head. In his right hand he holds 
a sceptre, in his left the symbol of life, which he extends to a man 
kneeling before him. The deity is ‘Amen-Ra, the lord of the 
councillors’, the great god, who dwells in the Oasis’ His suppliant, 
Un-Amon, has an ostrich-feather upright on his brow, therein 
resembling the Timihü or Libyans as depicted in Egyptian art?, 
Behind Ämen-Rä stands his wife Mut, the ‘Mother ’-goddess, 
Wearing the united crowns of the South and the North. Behind 
Un-Amon are seen several other deities including the human- 
headed Ämen-Rä of Thebes (Zeus Thebaieus)® and his consort 
Mut. The next tier of reliefs shows a god with the head of a 
sparrow-hawk, Shu (Herakles)! representing the dry atmosphere 
and his wife the lion-headed Tefnut representing the moisture of 
the sky, Set (Typhon), the earth-god Seb with his wife the sky- 
goddess Nut, and another goddess whose name is lost. The lowest 
tier figures Horos with the head of a sparrow-hawk, Uatchit and 
Nekhebet, and the ram-headed Khnemu of Elephantine. Steindorff 
notes that Un-Amon appears to have built this temple in the reign 
of Nehtharheb (Nektanebes), a king of the thirtieth dynasty, who 
reigned 378—361 B.C., and Points out that it was therefore standing 
in all its glory at the time of Alexander's visit. 
The chief temple of Ammon was however that situated on the 
Akropolis of the Ammonians, now known as Agermi®, This lime- 
stone hill has on its summit an open 222222 surrounded by houses, 
in one of which lives the sheikh, the richest man of the whole Oasis. 


plete. He also found near by an ancient well some 50 ft deep. A 
n temple was given by G. Rohlfs, 
who recognised in it the great temple of Ammon. He had many 
| Obstacles to overcome. Grime, smoke and darkness combined to 
make investigation difficult. And, worse still, the temple had 
been largely filled in and blocked by the houses of a crowded 
nodern population. Nevertheless this indefatigable explorer con- 


ved to make out the main outlines of the ancient structure. Its 


! This title marks Ämen-Rä as a giver of oracles. 
* C. К. Lepsius Denkmaeler aus Aegypten und Acthiopien Berlin 1846— 1856 vi pl. 136, 

3. Maspero 77 he Struggle of the Nations London 1896 pp. 220 fig. (cp. #0. p. 430), 767 fig. 
3 Supra p. 347 f. А 4 Supra р. 348. 

? This identification was first made by the French consul-general Drovetty in 1820. 
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prénaos, now roofless, is a chamber 15 ft long by 10 ft broad, with 
a single great doorway as the main entry on the south side (fig. 
294). No hieroglyphs were here to be seen. On the north two 
large doors of Egyptian design 18 ft high lead into the wads. 
This measures 24 ft long by 18 ft broad and is 18 ft in height. In 


Fig. 294. 


it Rohlfs found numerous hieroglyphs and reliefs. With the help 
of several candles he copied some of them and in due time sub: 
mitted them to the Egyptologist Н. Brugsch. Brugsch reported 
'that the texts are written in old Egyptian script, that they refer 
to a series of male deities which, to judge from their extant crowns; 
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represent Ammon and the ram-headed Harschaf the Arsaphes of 
the Greeks, and lastly that the texts contained speeches of those 
deities addressing a god named Urtestu that is Lord of the nations. 
This appellative proves that the king was not a native but must 
have belonged to a foreign dynasty.’ Неге again more exact 
results were obtained by Steindorff!. The reliefs are accompanied 
inscriptions of the fourth century B.C. On one side of the лаб 
nds Set-erdais, ‘chief of the foreigners, the son of the chief of 
foreigners, Retneb, and pays homage to a row of deities with 
nen himself at their head. The chief, whose figure is much 
maged, wears the costume of an Egyptian king but, like the 
skinned Libyans mentioned above, has an ostrich-plume in 
hair. On the other side of the zaós a similar scene shows the 
l Pharaoh making an offering to the gods. He wears the 
crown of Lower Egypt; and the name inscribed in his cartouche 
may be completed as Khnemma-Re, the first name of Akoris or 
Hakoris, a king of the twenty-ninth dynasty, who reigned at 
Mendes 396—383 B.C. and succeeded in freeing his realm from 
Persian yoke. Whether he actually built this temple or merely 
ecorated it, can hardly be decided. 
Rohlfs also discovered in the thickness of the inner long wall 
і the east side a secret passage 2 ft broad leading to a great 
ing on the south side of the piazza. This spring filled a deep and 
my cutting in the rock. Looking down into it, he could see 
t above the level of the water a small platform on which the 
ts’ passage ended. To the south of the temple he found a 
reat wall of colossal blocks, but was unable to trace it far. Out- 
le Agermi on the south-west are other remains of walls, perhaps 
of an outer precinct. The net result of these discoveries 
fully to confirm the accuracy of the description cited above 
rom Diodoros?. 
“About a furlong to the south of Agermi Rohlfs detected the 

ins of a Greek temple lying east and west. Its outline could be 
e out by means of blocks projecting from the soil; but of the 
pper part of the structure nothing was to be seen beyond the 
hafts of two fluted columns. The débris formed a mound 18 paces 
ong by 14 broad. 
Some twelve kilometers to the east of Agermi Steindorff? found 
he remains of another building known as Qasr el-Ghashashäm. 


1 С. Steindorff Durch die Libysche Wüste zur Amonsoase pp. бо, 118 with figs. 67, 68 
ere reproduced as fig. 294). 

* Supra р: 369. 

* G. Steindorff Durch die Libysche Wüste zur pu р. 125 f. with fig. 78. 
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A single wall faced with limestone blocks is zz situ. But a lintel 
decorated with the winged solar disk and a few lengths of dentils 
suffice to prove that here stood a Graeco-Egyptian temple. An 
adjacent mound yielded Greek sherds and copper coins, while away 
to the east stretch the relics of a once flourishing Greek community. 

Lastly}, at a distance of 14 hours to the south-west of Siwah, 
on the edge of the oasis and the sand dunes, Rohlfs discovered a 
mound 12 ft square on which are sundry limestone blocks. The 
name Bab el medina, ‘the Town-gate, suggests that here once 
stood a triumphal arch. A marble ram (fig. 295)? obtained from 


Fig. 295. 


this remote spot was brought back in triumph to the Berlin 
Museum. 


ii. The Ram and the Sun in Phrygia. Zeus Sabazios. 


Another cult in which the ram played an important part was 
that of the Phrygian Zeus Saddzios. 

The extant representations of this deity have been carefully 
collected and discussed first by C. Blinkenberg and subsequently 
by Eisele. The latter concludes that, though they may all belong 
to the Roman imperial age, yet in most cases they imply an older 
Phrygian type, probably that of some famous cult-image*. The 


- 1 The ruins of Bed el rum in the extreme west of the oasis, regarded by W. С. Browne 
as a Doric temple (!) and first recognised by Bayle St John as a copy of the temple at 
Umma beida, are described by С. Rohlfs Von Tripolis nach Alexandrien? ii. 92 f. and by 
G. Steindorff Durch die Libysche Wüste zur Amonsoase p. 126 f. with figs. 79, 80, 81. 

? G. Rohlfs Von Tripolis nach Alexandrien? i. Frontisp. and ii. 137, cp. 106. 
з Eisele in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 242 ff. 
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series includes bronze votive hands, which sometimes bear the 
name of Sabdzios‘ or Zeus Saóbázios', and sometimes represent 
him seated or standing with his feet on a ram’s head (fig. 296); 
a few bronze statuettes, which portray him in similar attitudes 
on the same support (fig. 297)*; and a couple of bronze reliefs, 


Fig. 296. 


possibly breastplates worn by priests of Sabdzios’, which figure 
him standing amid a crowd of attributes with his right foot 


1 E.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 159 f. no. 874 CA BAZI[CQO] on a specimen from 
Lord Londesborough’s collection. 

? E.g. ib. p. 377 no. 3216 AICABAZIU) on a specimen from Asia Minor. 

3 Antichità di Ercolano Napoli 1767 v (Bronzi i) p. xxxvii, Real Museo Borbonico 
- Napoli 1868 xvi pl. 9, 1, Reinach Xp. Stat.ii. 477 no. 2, an example from Resina. _ The 
“god wears a Phrygian сар and raises both hands in the attitude of the benedictio Latina. 
For other examples see Eisele /oc. cit. p. 246 ff. 
* Eisele loc. cit. p. 248 (especially the bronze from Amiens published in the Rev. 
Arch. 1894 ii. 373 f Reinach AZ. Stat. ii. 478 no. 3, and its fellow in Babelon—Blanchet 
Cat. Bronzes de la Bibl. Nat. p. 289 no. 674 fig. = my fig. 297). 
5 Eisele /ос. cit. p. 248. 
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on the runs head (pl xxvii. The persistence of the ram as a 
footstool is most noteworthy. In the art of the Babylonians, 
Hittites, ete. a god standing on an animal is commonly explained 
AS а superposition of the later on the earlier form of the same 
divine being. Similarly: T should conjecture that the Ehrygian 
Saba ros was originally conceived as a ram and remained. essen- 
СИЎ 2 varese. 


(1 


But, just as the Kovyptian ram-god .Tnzmon had sacred snakes, 
And was said to have become a snake to win his bride so the 
Phrvetan ram-god Sada 20s had sacred puff adder and was him- 
self said to have taken their form for the like purpose. Both 
animals figure in his myth, which has come down to us with 
some rhetorical embellishment in the pages of Clement and other 
apologists. Their accounts, printed in full below, may be thus 


CC. Blinkenberg Л ogc Staffer Kopenhagen and Leipzig 1904 p. go ff. pl. 2 
to. wale of 7) in the Nationalmusect at Copenhagen. In the centre stands Sabazzos 
wear g Phrygian costume. His right hand holds a pine-cone ; his left, a sceptre tipped 
with a vetive hand. Elis right foot rests on a ram's head. Round him are numerous 
ttributes etes deluding the thunderbolt and eagle of Zeus. AN these are placed in a 
style temple. tlie pediment of which contains the sun-god’s chariot between two stars. 
The upper angles of the plate are occupied by the Dioskouroi with their horses. 

= ШИ Di vie elas А Оа Niemi yp M 

PNA EE |e улп, б. 

+ Dem. fs cor. 229f. avhp бё Yeröneros (sc. Aischines) rg wyrpi reAoben Tas BigNovs 
алетсумамтлєў aai та\Аа ouverkerwpod, Tri» иб» vokra veBpifwy Kal Kparnpifwr, xai 
һабациои Tors TENOUMEVOI'S KAMOUÄTTWP TQ WHAG Kal rois пат0роіѕ, kai duoTas ATÒ тоб 
AaHavuce keNC or Nes eur C Ehryov kakór, etpor duewov, ёті TY umöeva пототє тућмкобт 
ONo\rsat geurivoutros .., €r õe rais пиёролѕ Tols kañoùs Oracous äywv dia тд» dav, Tods 
erreparwuerors тш “apathy Kat ту Nevn, TOUS peis Tots mapelas HNßwv каї imép THs 
(epa Nos diwpwr, kac Bouw (Cot caso, kal éemopxotimevos tas ürrgs drrys 015, ESapxos xal 
Tpow,.euowv sat sırroböpos (kurropópos, a variant in Harpokr. s.c. kırroßöpos and in schol. 
Paun.. ds adopted by Dindorf and others) kai Meve@dpos kai. roadd’ brò rOv ypadiwy 
Tpotaryopriouevos, шит! Nausdvay roltwy éviprrra kal atpemrots kal ven\ara, єф ois Tis 
oa йи ws а\унаѕ айтди elönuuoriaee коі Thy abro? тәҗ; On this passage see Eisele 
for, ott, p. 281 E. and for the adders cp. Theophr. char. 16 kal єй» lön bbw Ev rn olkig, 
(àv mapriav, МазЗақцои kaNeiw, cav бё iepóv, Eevrauda npwor є0005 idptcacGat, Artemid. 
ON 2. 2. 13 Kal Heovs marras (эс. Spaxwy Öpwpevos сша). ois Єттї” lepös. elol dé olde * 
Zeis agatos, H\cos, Anunrnp kai Корт, 'Ekárg, Aorinmiós, "Ipwes,...öpbwar бё xal 
тареш nal pisao mornpoi marres (ih. 4. аб). 

* Clem. M. fro. 2. та. rth p. тз. 2ff. Stihlin Anois de uvorhpia [xai] Ads трдѕ 
unrtepa Anuntpa agpodisioe gium Nokai кої uvis (ойк old 6 re på Nouróv, unrpös 7) yuvarxds) 
THS Anons, ns On ҳари Вршио mpotaryopertvar Хуста, <Kai> twernpiar Aids kal mua 
XONAS AGL KapOtorNalae Kai apyynTorjryla тафта oi Ppiyes reAigkovew "Arrıdı kal KvféAg 
^ai Noptagiw: теНри\ђкасі Of ws dpa amosmacas ò Lets той кроў robs dtdtmous pépwr Ev 
LeTo ёрие TOUS KONTOS Ts Anovs, Tıuwplav Wevdy THs Bialas avjmNoktjs ékxrwvücv, ws 
сартӧи ÓnUev erTenav. та пбн Зола THs шођсаєоѕ Tab’TyS єк Tepiovaias maparedevra old OTe 
Kvart yoNwTa Kab py yeNanrioraw бий dia Tots éXéyxous: “к Tuvundvov Ebayov‘ ёк 
aruparou €miov: ёкєриофорђта` ùmò rov таттоу vrdbuy.” тайта оох ЁЗр Tà abußoka ; 
or x\eln rà цисттра: тї б' ei каї ra emi\oma mpoodeinv; kvet pèv ў Апиўттр, dvarpéperat 
ôr 5n Корт. utyvvrat 0. ahis 0 yevyncas обтосі Leds rn bepeparrn, rn löla Ovyarpl, perà THY 


Plate XXVII 


Zeus Sabázios on a bronze relief at Copenhagen. 


See page 392 n". t. 
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summarised :—Zeus, desiring to consort with his own mother Deo 
or Demeter, turned himself into a bull and so compassed his end. 


ратёра riv Anu, ёк\аббрєроѕ той mporepov uócovs [татђр kai фборєйѕ кӧртѕ б Leds] kai 
plyvura: Öpdkwv -yevduevos, bs 7v, édeyxGels. TaBafiwy yoðv pvarnpiwy cóufoXov rois 
puoupévors:Ò 0:0. кд\тои Oeds’ Opákcv бё dari obros, Stedkdpevos TOD kóNTov TOV TEXovuévov, 
ENeyxos axpacias Ads. kue? kal 7) Pepéparra malda ravpóuopov: áuéXet, dnal ris wotnrhs 
€lóc Nu kós, 

тайро$ Spdkovros kai патђр тайроо Öpdkwv. 

èv дрес тд kpídxov, BovkóXos, тд Kévrpov (kévrpwv? Dieterich), 


BovkoXckóv, oluat, kévrpov тб» vdpOnka ётікаћдр, dv 07] dvacrépovow ol Baxxot. 
Arnob. adv. nat. 5. 20f. erat nobis consilium praeterire, praetervehi illa etiam 
mysteria, quibus Phrygia initiatur atque omnis gens illa, nisi nomen interpositum his 
lovis prohiberet nos strictim iniurias eius ignominiasque transire...quondam Diespiter, 
inquiunt, cum in Cererem (inzcere codd.: dire Scaliger) suam matrem libidinibus 
improbis atque inconcessis cupiditatibus aestuaret, (nam genetrix haec Iovis regionis eius 
ab accolis traditur) neque tamen auderet id quod procaci adpetitione conceperat 
apertissima vi petere, ingeniosas comminiscitur captiones, quibus nihil tale metuentem 
castitate imminueret genetricem: fit ex deo taurus et sub pecoris specie subsessoris 
imum atque audaciam celans in securam et nesciam repentina immittitur vi furens, agit 
incestius (v. l. zrzcestas) res suas et prodita per libidinem fraude intellectus et cognitus 
evolat: ardescit furiis atque indignationibus mater, spumat; anhelat, exaestuat, nec 
fremitum continere tempestatemque irarum valens ex continua passione Brimo (primo 
codd.) deinceps ut appellaretur adsumpsit, neque alia cordi est res ei, quam ut (92272 codd.) 
audaciam filii poenis quibus potis est persequatur. Iuppiter satagit fractus metu пес 
quibus remediis leniat violatae animos reperit. fundit preces et supplicat: obstructae 
sunt dolentes (v. І. dolentis) aures. adlegatur deorum universus ordo: nullius auctoritas 
anta est ut audiatur; ad postremum filius vias satisfactionis inquirens comminiscitur 
remedium tale. arietem nobilem bene grandibus cum testiculis deligit, exsecat hos ipse 
lanato exuit ex folliculi tegmine. accedens maerens et summissus ad matrem et, 
tamquam ipse sententia condemnasset se sua, in gremium proiicit et facit (Zacz/ codd.) 
selus. virilitate pignoris visa sumit animum mitiorem et concepti fetus revocatur ad 
curam: parit mensem post decimum luculenti filiam corporis, quam aetas mortalium 
nsequens modo Liberam, modo Proserpinam nuncupavit. quam cum verveceus 
iriceus codd.) Iuppiter bene validam, floridam et suci esse conspiceret plenioris, 
oblitus paulo ante quid malorum et sceleris esset adgressus et temeritatis quantum, redit 
| priores actus, et quia nefarium videbatur satis patrem cum filia comminus uxoria 
coniugatione misceri, in draconis terribilem formam migrat, ingentibus spiris pavefactam 
colligat virginem et sub obtentu fero mollissimis ludit atque adulatur amplexibus. fit ut 
et ipsa de semine fortissimi compleatur Iovis, sed non eadem condicione qua mater: nam 
lla filiam reddidit liniamentis descriptam suis, at ex partu virginis tauri species (specie 
1.) fusa, Iovialis monumenta pellaciae. auctorem aliquis desiderabit rei: tum illum 
tabimus Tarentinum notumque senarium, quem antiquitas canit dicens: Zaurus 
raconem genuit, et taurum draco. ipsa novissime sacra et ritus initiationis ipsius, quibus 
ebadiis nomen est, testimonio esse poterunt veritati, in quibus aureus coluber in sinum 
titur (dimittitur codd.) consecratis et eximitur rursus ab inferioribus partibus atque 
Jd. ib. 5. 37 luppiter, inquit, in taurum versus concubitum matris suae Cereris 
ivit: ut expositum supra est, nominibus his tellus et labens pluvia nuncupatur. 
allegoricam video tenebrosis ambiguitatibus explicatam. irata Ceres est et exarsit 
irietis proles pro poena atque ultione suscepit. hoc iterum video communibus in 
09015 promptum ; nam et ira et testes, satisfactio, suis in moribus et condicionibus 
sunt. quid ergo hic accidit, ut ab Iove, qui pluvia, et ab Cerere, quae appellata est 
res transiret ad verum Iovem atque ad rerum simplicissimam dictionem ? 
"inm. Mat. то Sebazium colentes Iovem anguem, cum initiant (v. 1. zzzianzu), рег 
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Deo in fierce anger took the title Brzmd, ‘the Wrathful, and would 
not be appeased till Zeus came before her in a mood of mock- 
repentance, pretended to have made a eunuch of himself, and in 
proof of his words flung the severed parts into her lap. In reality 
they were those of a fine ram, which he had gelded. The issue 
of his union with Deo was Kore or Pherephatta, with whom he 
again had intercourse under the form of a monstrous snake. This 
time the offspring was shaped like a bull. Hence the well-known 
line: 
Bull begat Snake, Snake begat Bull. 


Hence too the practice of those who were initiated into the rites 
of Zeus Sabdzios by passing a golden adder through their bosoms 
and out below. 

In this crude, not to say repulsive, tale we have beyond a doubt 
the aetiological myth of the Saédzios-cult. The devotees of the 
great mother-goddess sacrificed to her their own virility or, failing 
that, the virility of a ram’. Why they did so, we do not know 
for certain. Dr Farnell? suggests that they wished to assimilate 
themselves to her and took this desperate way of becoming feminine, 
or at least non-masculine. But this explanation hardly fits all the 
facts. More probably the worshippers sought to increase the 


sinum ducunt, ZZ. 26. І sequitur adhuc aliud symbolum, quod pro magno miserorum 
hominum credulis auribus traditur: тадроѕ dpdxovros kal raUpov dpdxwy (dpaxwy rabpov 
Wower) татр. 

1 Н. Hepding Attis seine Mythen und sein Kult Gieszen 1903 p. 192: ‘Diese 
Erzählung sieht aus wie das alrıov für Ablösung der Selbstentmannung durch ein | 
Widderopfer (criobolium ?).” So too Frazer Golden Bough: Adonis Attis Osiris? 
р. 224 n. 1. 

2 Farnell Cults of Gk. States iii. 300 f. (of the T4AAoı): ‘Even the self-mutilation 
necessary for the attainment of the status of the eunuch-priest may have arisen from the 
ecstatic craving to assimilate oneself to the goddess and to charge oneself with her power, 
the female dress being thereupon assumed to complete the transformation.’ Cp. also 
W. Leonhard /ettiter und Amazonen Leipzig and Berlin 1911 p. 131 ff. 

Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1545 п. 5 is content to explain the rite as primarily “eine 
Poenitenz’ and cp. Arnob. adv. nat. 5. 7 mammas sibi demetit Galli filia pellicis, 
ib. 5. 13 quid admiserat Gallus, quid pellicis filia, ut ille se viro, haec mammarum 
honestate privaret? But this aetiological tale is equally intelligible on Farnell’s showing 
(assimilation to the Amazonian goddess). Nor can we lay stress on the view of the 
Naassenes (Ophites) that the emasculated Attis symbolises the soul freed from sensuality 
(Hippolyt. ref. haeres. 5. 7 р. 99 Miller). Other practices of the TaAXo: Gruppe regards 
as vices arising ‘aus den niedrigsten u ” Yet even these might be covered by 
Farnell’s charitable hypothesis. 

E.g. the deposition of the genitalia in the ‘chambers’ of Rhea Zoór£ne (schol. Nik. 
alex. 8 Aoßpluns Oardpat (Oaddwor codd.)> тфто lepol отбуєю:, dvakeluevor тр Peg, öTou 
éxreuvdpmevor Ta иђдєа Karerldevro ol тф "Аттє kal TH Peg Aarpevovres. elol бё ra AdBpwa 
ӧрт Ppvylas 7) römos Kvfikov* к.т.\.). On Mt. Lobrinon see Е. W. Hasluck Cyzzez 
Cambridge 1910 p. 219. Apparently the relics were buried in the ground and s¢é/az, 
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fertilising powers of their goddess by thus thrusting upon her their 
own fertility. As Dr Frazer! has argued à propos of eunuch priests 
in the service of Asiatic goddesses generally,—‘ These feminine 
deities required to receive from their male ministers, who per- 
sonated the divine lovers, the means of discharging their beneficent 
functions: they had themselves to be impregnated by the life- 
giving energy before they could transmit it to the world’ Further 
reflexion will, I think, show that herein lies the true explanation 
of the Phrygian rite. Saddzios-mystics referred their action to the 
example of the god— this wether-sheep Zeus’ (verveceus Juppiter), 
as Arnobius contemptuously calls him. Nay more, they were 
believed to have borrowed his name and to have been dubbed 
Sabot because he was .Saóós*. It is therefore hard to resist the 


possibly of phallic form, erected over them: this I infer from Hesych. даліна‘ отӯ\ои 
émikeluevac тоф aldolois TOv dmokómwv. See further the passages quoted by Hepding 
op. cit. p. 164. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1545 f. justly observes that such practices 
attest ‘die alte Vorstellung von der Ehe mit der Göttin.’ 

! Frazer Golden Bough?: Adonis Attis Osiris? p. 224. 

* Arnob. adv. nat. 5. 21 cited supra p. 392 n. 5 med. 

A. de Gubernatis Zoological Mythology London 1872 i. 414 gives an interesting 
parallel from the legend of Alíalyà in the Rémdyanam: ‘It is said in this passage that 
the god Indras was one day condemned ,to lose his testicles by the malediction of the 
rishis Gáutamas, with whose wife, Ahalyá, he had committed adultery. The gods, 
moved to pity, took the testicles of a ram and gave them to Indras, who was therefore 
called Meshándas; on this account, says the Rámáyanam, the Pitaras feed on wethers, 
and not on rams, in funeral oblations.. Indras is himself called a ram in a Vedic hymn 
(Rig-veda т. 51. 1 cited 2. i. 403). 

3 Phot. lex. s.v. DaBods kal Zaßas ga Zaflafíovs: rods Barxevovras тф ZaBajig: тд уйр 
vaBájew тш 0єф ToÜro: отд бё rwwv 6 Aubvvoos Zagós xadetra, Harpokr. s.v. ZaBol: 
Anuoodevns ümep Krnoıdwvros (Dem. a cor. 260 eùo? са Вой). ol uev Zaßous AéyeaOac rods 
TeXovuévovs TQ LaBafly, rovreorı TQ Auovdbow, kaÜámep rois тр Baxxw Bdxyous. тобу dé 

üröv elvar Zaßdfıov kal Arbvvoov фас dAdo тє Kal’ AuPlOeos Oevrépi wept "Hparkelas 
(Nymphis frag. 11 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 14 Müller)). ойтш бё pası kal robs " EANqás wes 
To)s Baxxous Eaßoùs kaXetv. Mvacéas de 6 Ilarapeùs vlöv elval фто: той Atovicov Zafá (tov 
(frag. 36 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 155 Müller), Souid. s.v. Zaßdfıos ó айтбѕ don TG 
oviow. Eruxe dé тїз mpoonyoplas то0ттѕ тарӣ тд» *ywógevov mepl atrdv дєасибу. TO 
yàp є04(є oi Bdpßapoı caBdtew фасі». ббєу kal тй» 'EN\hvwv tives dxoAovdoüvres Tov . 
evacuöv caBacuóv Xéyovcw: EvOev Zaßdfıos б Aubvvaos. ZdBovs fAeyov kal rods ёфієрш- 
fvous атф тбтоу$ kal rods Báxxovs @йтой (cp. e. mag. p. 707, 14 ff., schol. Aristoph. av. 
апа vesp. 9), Hesych. s.v. ZaBájios: émówvvpov Awvócov. ol ёё иду Acovicov: xal 
Зор évlore Kadotow айўтбу. ФрдЁ бё 6 Zaßdfıos, id. s.v. edBos: Barxela, id. s.v. 
то ка} caBato. (cdBac ol Voss) Baxxevovres, Orph. A. Hipp. vf. "Іттау кк\ўско, 
v, evada койрту, | pvorimóňov, reXerfow dyaddouevny Zaßov åyvoð, Plout. 
at 06 kal rijv Tüv ZaBgáTwv ёортђи un wavrawacw ámpoc0iovvcov elvaı. 
ди ёте woddol rovs Báxxovs каћодо: kal тайт» ád«&ci rhv $wviv бта» 
єр, Eustath. iz Od. p. 1431, 45f. h 'Pea. ў фас б xarexöuevos 1) xal 
Фф binum». Karaxpnorıkas, kóBmBos éXéyero. 6 xal саВоѕ kal vaßafıos kal Baxyos kal 
Baxrns kal SdBa£ x.7.X. i 
It is obvious that such passages would lend themselves indifferently to two opposite 
S: (a) that the Sabo were called after Saddés, (^) that Sadds was called after the 
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conviction that the initiate actually posed as the divine consort of 
the mother-goddess. Nevertheless, as A. Dieterich has pointed 
out}, the culminating rite of Sabdzios was a sacred marriage in 
which the god, represented by the golden adder, was drawn through 
the bosom of his worshipper ; and here the worshipper, whether 
man or woman, is conceived as female, being none other than the 
bride of the god. We have, then, in this difficult and complex 
cult to reckon with the amazing fact that the mystic was identified 
first with the god, and then with the goddess! Two ways of 
escape from this improbable situation present themselves. Either 
we must fall back after all on Dr Farnell's explanation ; or—and 
this I should prefer—we must assume that in course of time, 
perhaps with the shift from mother-kin to father-kin, the ritual had 
altered. The old rite, in which the initiate played the part of the 
god, was indeed retained, at least in a mitigated form; but its 
meaning was forgotten?, and it was supplemented by a new rite, in 
which the initiate played the part of the goddess. 

That development of some sort had taken place within the cult 
seems clear. Originally, as we have said, Sabdzios appears to have 
been a ram-god. But in later times it was the snake not the ram 
that characterised him in the eyes of the multitude. Agreeably 
with this, the ram figures in the relations of Zeus Saddzios to the 
older goddess Deo or Demeter, the snake in his relations to the 
younger goddess Kore or Pherephatta. Behind both goddesses looms 
the venerable form of the earth-mother, from whom they were alike 
differentiated. For most scholars will certainly accept the well- 
considered verdict of Dr Farnell, who insists that in Demeter and 
Kore ‘the single personality of the earth-goddess is dualized into 


Sabot, Broadly speaking, we may say that the former is the ancient and the latter the 
modern interpretation. 

1 A. Dieterich. de hymnis Orphicis Marpurgi Cattorum 1891 p. 38f. (= А722 
Schriften Leipzig and Berlin 1911 p. 98f.), id. Mutter Erde Leipzig and Berlin 1905 
p. 110 ff., id. Eine Mithrasliturgie? Leipzig and Berlin тото p. 123. : * Der Ritus der 
durch den Schoss des Mysten gezogenen Schlange kann gar nichts anderes bedeuten 
sollen als die geschlechtliche Vereinigung des Gottes mit dem Einzuweihenden. Dem 
Sinne des rituellen Symbols ist es kein Anstoss, dass das Bild real unvorstellbar wird, 
wenn der Myste ein Mann ist. Dem Gotte gegeniiber sind sie weiblich, wie das bei 
analogen Bräuchen gerade auch in jener späten Zeit die Gnostiker deutlich aussprechen. 
Der Gott ist immer das Männliche gegenüber dem Menschen, der sich ihm leiblich eint, 
mag man nun die yvy? als weiblich in Auffassung und Deutung des Rituals ausdrücklich 
gemeint haben oder nicht.’ 

On the snake as phallic see F. L. W. Schwartz Die altgriechische ЧҮТ на 
Berlin 1897 p- 31, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 866 n. 1, К. Eisler Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt München 1910 i. 123 n. 4. J. Maehly Die Schlange im Mythus und Cultus 
der classischen Völker Basel 1867 p. 26 misses the point. 

2 See Varro af. Aug. de civ. Dei 7. 24, Lucr. 2. 614 ff. 
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A Corn-maiden from Lesbos. 


See page 397 п. 4. 
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two’ distinct and clearly correlated personalities’, ‘pre- Homeric 
offshoots of Gaia?’ He further notes the significant fact that 
Demeter was often worshipped without her daughter, Kore rarely 
without her mother’, It is therefore permissible to suggest that 
there was a time when the Phrygian cult recognised one goddess 
not two, the earth-mother rather than the corn-mother and corn- 
daughter. Whatever the origin of the corn-daughter‘, she may 
well have been later than the earliest form of the said cult. 

I am therefore emboldened to hazard the provisional guess 
that ab initio the Phrygians worshipped a fertilising sky-father and 
a fertilised earth-ınother ; that originally and for long the goddess 
was of more importance than the god, being duplicated for the 
sake of fuller recognition ; but that ultimately their positions came 


1 Farnell Cults of Gk. States ii. 114. 

2 Td. ib. iii. 119. 

3 Td. ib. ii. 117. 

4 Dr F. B. Jevons in his able book Ar Jntroduction to the History of Religion London 
1896 p. 364f. suggested that in the primitive rites of Eleusis a sheaf of ripe corn was 
dressed up as an old woman (cp. 4. Dem. 101 ypyt maXavyevét évadlyxtos of Demeter) 
and preserved from harvest to seed-time as the Corn-mother, and that the green blade 
or young plant when it appeared above ground was known as the Corn-maiden. He 
argued 26. p. 239 that rites appropriate to Kore were celebrated in the spring, rites 
appropriate to Demeter later in the year. Dr J. С. Frazer Golden Bough? ii. 216 f. 
advocates a similar view : ‘It is probable, therefore, that Demeter and Proserpine, those 
Stately and beautiful figures of Greek mythology, grew out of the same simple beliefs 
and practices which still prevail among our modern peasantry, and that they were 
represented by rude dolls made out of the yellow sheaves on many a harvest-field long 
before their breathing images were wrought in bronze and marble by the master hands of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. A reminiscence of that olden time—a scent, so to say, of 
the harvest-field—lingered to the last in the title of the Maiden (Kore) by which 
Proserpine was commonly known. Thus if the prototype of Demeter is the Corn-mother 
of Germany, the prototype of Proserpine is the harvest-Maiden, which, autumn after 
autumn, is still made from the last sheaf on the Braes of Balquhidder. , Indeed if we 
knew more about the peasant-farmers of ancient Greece we should probably find that even 
in classical times they continued annually to fashion their Corn-mothers (Demeters) and 
Maidens (Proserpines) out of the ripe corn on the harvest-fields.’ 

These opinions gain much in probability from a discovery made by my friend 
Dr W. Н. D. Rouse, who obtained in Lesbos an actual Corn-maiden of strikingly human 
shape. By his kind permission I have had a drawing (pl. xxviii) made from the original, 
w deposited by the Folk-Lore Society in the ethnographical collection at Cambridge. 
Rouse in Fo/k-Lore 1896 vii. 147 pl. г writes: ‘The frst cars are plaited into a 
Curious shape; they call it Ydda, or “mat,” and no one could (or would) tell me any 
more about it. But its shape strikes me as very odd, and it bears no small resemblance 
to a human figure in a cloak, with arms outstretched....In some of them the neck is 
adorned with a necklace of beads. I saw these in all parts of Lesbos, always with the 
ате shape; and also on the mainland of Greece, where they called it оттар: (“ сога”). 
Is it fanciful to imagine that this is really a corn-baby? It ought, however, to be made 
he last sheaf, not the first.” The scruple here expressed by Dr Rouse is surely of 
ttle import. If Kore was the young corn as distinguished from the old corn, her puppet 
night well be made of the first ears. 
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to be equalised or even reversed. Certain wiseacres in antiquity, 
venturing to expound the true inwards of the Saddztos-mysteries, 
asserted that Zeus was the rain and Demeter the earth. Arnobius 
takes them to task; but perhaps they were not after all so utterly 
misguided. Whether the bull-shaped offspring of the sky-father 
and the earth-mother was from the first a sharer in their cult is a 
question that may for the moment be postponed. There is no 
à priori reason to doubt it. 

The Sabazian myth has much in common with Orphic tradition. 
For Orpheus too represented Zeus as united successively with his 
mother Rhea or Demeter and his daughter Phersephone or Kore. 
Rhea, to avoid him, turned into a snake. Thereupon he became 
another snake, and twined about her with the so-called Heraclean 
knot, which is symbolised by the caduceus of Hermes. Rhea bore 
to him Phersephone, a horned child with four eyes, two in their 
normal position, two on the forehead, and an extra face on the 
back of her neck. Zeus, again taking the form of a snake, con- 
sorted with his own monstrous progeny. The child born of this 
second union was Dionysos?, że. the chthonian Dionysos or Zagreus*. 
Nonnos in Orphic vein describes him as a horned infant, who 
mounted the throne of Zeus himself and sat there grasping the 
thunderbolt in his tiny hand. But Hera soon roused the Titans to 
smear their faces with gypsum and to attack him as he was looking 
in a mirror. In his efforts to escape he took the forms of a - 
youthful Zeus brandishing the 22025, an aged Kronos dropping 
rain, a babe of shifting shape, a wildly excited youth (400705), — 
a lion, a horse, a horned snake, a tiger, and a bull; in which final 
disguise he was cut to pieces by the knives of the Titans*  Else- 
where the same poet makes Dionysos himself recall his former 
exaltation : 

* Grant to my love one grace, o Phrygian Zeus. 
Rhea my nurse told me while yet a child 


How Zagreus—Dionysos long ago— 
Once lisped thy name, and lo, thou gavest him 


1 Supra p. 392 n. 5 sub fin. 

2 Orph. frag. 41 Abel af. Athenag. supplicatio pro Christianis 20 p. 22f. Schwartz, 
cp. Orph. frag. 47 Abel af. Athenag. of. cit. 32 p. 42 Schwartz and Tatian. or. adv. 
Graec. 6. і 

3 Hesych. s.v. Лаурєїѕ, ef. mag. p. 406, 467 For a full collection of authorities see 
Lobeck Aglaophamus і. 547 ff. : 

4 Nonn. Dion. 6. 155 ff. Orphic influence again underlies Nonnos's statement 
(Dion. 7. 309 ff.) that Zeus, when he wooed and won Semele at Thebes, became 
successively a human form with bull’s horns, a lion, a leopard, and a snake. The 
menagerie was simultaneous, not successive, in the case of the Orphic Phanes, who com- 
bined in his own person the heads of rams, bulls, a snake and a lion (s«fra p. 92). 
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The lightning, thine own fiery shaft, and with it 
The roaring thunder and the rushing drops. 

So, still a babe, he was a second Zeus 

And sent the rain-storm!.’ 


With the details of this myth and their ritual implications we are 
not here concerned. But in passing we note one point of import- 
ance: Dionysos was conceived as in some sense Zeus reborn’. 
This squares with the Saddzios-myth, in which the tauriform 
offspring of Kore duplicated the tauriform Zeus. 

It would seem, then, that the myth of the Phrygian Zeus 50 
2105 and the myth of the Orphic Zeus were closely related but not 
identical. Reciprocal influence between the kindred cults is prob- 
able enough; and a certain assimilation to that of Attis will not be 
denied’. But, broadly speaking, we may claim that the parallelism 
‘of the Phrygian and Orphic traditions is best explained on the 
assumption that both alike were rooted in the religion of the old 
Thraco-Phrygian stock. Nor need we hesitate to describe the 
early Thraco-Phrygian god as Zeus, provided that we recognise 
once more the Dionysiac character of his cult. For we have 
already found evidence in north-eastern Phrygia of a very primitive 


1 Jd. ib. 10. 292 ff., cp. 39. 71 fl. 

? This made it easy for the systematisers to identify Dionysos, son of Zeus by 
Phersephone, with Saddzios: Diod. 4. 4 uudoAoyovar бё rives kal Erepov Acdvucoy “yeyovevaı 
rod rois xpóvots тротєробута тобтор. pani yàp ёк Ards kal Peprepdvyns Ardvucov yerkadar 
Tov bTÓ Tıvwv Sapa voy брокер», ой Thv тє yéveowv kal ràs Ovalas kal rysds vurrepıväs 
Kal Кн: mapeıodyovoı б& ту айтдфуту Thy ёк THs avvovolas Emako\ovdovcav, ёүоис: 
Ô айтор dyxvolg ÖLeveykeiv, kal Cine wd émcxerpjoa Bots fevyvierv kal бїй тойтш» тд» 
утфроу TÜV kapmQv Emırekeiv: ad ov 07 kal keparlav айтди mapecodyovet, cp. Lyd. de mens. 
‚ 51 p. 106, 21 ff. Wünsch. и s 
3 Farnell Cults of Gk States v. 185, Eisele in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 261 f. 

Attis is identified with the Phrygian Zeus by Psell. тєрї rêv dvondrwv ràv ikv 
р. 109 Boissonade ёст: yap б uv äris (Dem. de cor. 260) тр $pvylg yAwoon 6 Zeds, rò бё 
Dis euktıköv Earı, TÒ бё cáBa éÜvikóv* ws THY Anv ebxip топййтлуу elvai ` **Üis © {єй cafBáme 
tis.” Similarly Arrian. frag. 30 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 592 Müller) af. Eustath. zw 77. 
р. 565, 4ff. ёутадба бе хрӯсциоу kal тд Tov Appıavov elmövros év BeOvvcakots бт. avibvres els 
тг &kpa rev брод» Bibuvol éxddovv Патау röv Ala коі “Атту röv abröv. The statement 
that Attis was called Idwas is borne out by Diod. 3. 58 röv mpooayopevönevov èv” Атту 
Darepov д émixdnOévra Пётар, Hippolyt. ref. haeres. 5. 9 p. 118 f., Miller”Arrı" тё ка|Хойе‹ 
.. | ol Ppúyes äAAore èv Патау k.T.À., Corp. inscr, Lat, v no. 766 (Aquileia) Atte Papa 
etc.: see Е. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ii. 2180, Н. Hepding Attis seine 
Mythen und sein Kult Gieszen 1903 p. 112 n. 5. That the Phrygian Zeus too was Mamas 
ears from inscriptions: Journ. Hell. Stud. 1884 v. 260 no. 12 near Nakoleia Ad 
& | evxqv, Corp. inscr. Gr. iii no. 3817 Ha|ría Ad Zwrälpı edxhy xal |`Нрак\ў 
SUA 

In the Class. Rev. 1904 xviii. 79 I drew attention to these equations, and suggested 
at “Ar7is and Патаѕ alike meant ‘ Father,’ the one being related to drra, the other to 
amma. The Phrygian Zeus Brontön was entitled Патђр (Jour. Hell. Stud. 1882 iii. 
23 f., infra ch. ii $4 (d)). See further Hepding of. cit. p. 187 f. 
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Zeus, whose Dionysiac nature was clear from his altar adorned 
with two grape-bunches and a plough!. Moreover, the name 
Sabäsios is, as all admit, a mere ethnic The Sabo: are called by 
Eustathios Thracians?, by Stephanos Phrygians‘. Their god Sabos 
or Sabdzios was a Thraco-Phrygian Zeus, whose avatar was a 
Thraco-Phrygian Dionysos. 

Finally Zeus Sabdzios came to be identified with the ѕип An 
inscription from Nikopolis in Moesia records a dedication to ‘Zeus 
Helios the Mighty Lord, the Holy Sebazios®’ And in Thrace on 
the hill Zilmissos there was a circular hypaethral temple of So/ 
Liber Sebadius, the Dionysiac form of the same deity”. 


1 Supra p. 4. Note also Hesych. s.v. Bayaios’...4 Zeus Ppvywos. P. Kretschmer 
Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache Gottingen 1896 p. 81 “von *baga, 
gr. payos’ showed that this epithet implied an early * Oak'-god: cp. Class. Rev. 1904 
xviii 79. 

2 A. Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen Göttingen 1905 p. 65f. ‘Edos oder Xáov Berg 
auf Samothrake, Xáos und Zaóvvgsos die Insel selbst. Der thrakisch-phrygische Gott, der 
von den Griechen meist Zaßos, Zagdjws genannt wurde, hiess eigentlich Nafos Nafadws, 
was aus der phrygischen Inschrift von Blaundos Ad Zaattw. [Roscher Lex. Alyth. iv. 
236, 243 fig. 2] und cavada, садо Hesych, wie nach Amerias die Silenen bei den 
Makedonen hiessen, zweifellos, erwiesen wird. áo, richtiger demnach eapoı ** hiessen 
auch seine (des Gottes) Heiligthümer und die Geweiheten ” [Preller— Robert Gr. 1322. 
ii. 701 n. 1]. Damit ist der Sinn der Namen Zdos, Zaö-vuncos völlig aufgehellt ; auch 
die thrakischen Zavor, mit denen Archilochos zu kämpfen hatte, mögen nach dem Gotte 
Zd/os benannt sein,’ id. Hattiden und Danubier in Griechenland Göttingen 1909 p. 46 f. 
* Auf die thrakische Herkunft des Dionysos-Dienstes weisen Namen und Beinamen des 
Gottes. Acévueos ist bloss gräzisiert, die richtige Form ist Aev- Aeo-. Diese finden wir in 
Aevadat’ of Sáu т IAAvplov Hesych...die Aevddac, Verehrer des Gottes Aev-, hiessen 
bei den Illyriern die thrakischen Diener des Gottes Savos. Von den Thrakern überkamen 
zunächst die Makedonen den Dienst des Savos, Savadios ; darauf zielt die Glosse Hesychs 
cavüóm, сайдо’ "Aneplas rods cetrelvous ойто kaXetaÜal фус, rò Maxeóóvov. Die 
richtige Form wird wohl cavado sein.” О. Hoffmann Die Makedonen, thre Sprache und 
ihr Volkstum Göttingen 1906 p. 6 (cp. p. 97 f.): ‘Die Zavdöaı lassen sich nicht trennen 
von dem Namen des thrakisch-phrygischen Gottes Zavafıos (inschriftlich), ZaBagios, 
Sabadios, der als Vegetationsgott dem Dionysos am nächsten stand und gleich diesem 
durch orgiastische Feste gefeiert wurde (Strabo x 471).’ 

з Eustath. ¿z Dionys. fer. 1069 sav бё kal €@vos Өрак.кд» Zaßoı, ётєр robs Báxxovs 
ÖnAor bpvylg. д:аћёкто. 

4 Steph. Byz. s.v. Хао’ &0vos Ppuyias. A€yovrat kai буті той Вакҳо: тард. Фри. 

5 P, Perdrizet in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896 xx. 101 holds that Sabdzios as a sun-god 
was the Phrygian counterpart of Men the moon-god, with whom he was certainly brought 
into connexion (see Eisele- in Roscher Lex. ЛГА. iv. 262 and especially Prokl. zz Plat. 
Tim. iii. 41, 10f. Diehl wapeAjgdauer kai rapa Ppvit Miva Zaßafıov buvoUnevov [xai] € 
pécats Tais Tod Zaßafiov reXerais). But Eisele Zoe. ci. p. 255 views the solar aspect € 
Sabdzios as due to Orphic influence in the case of the Thracian cult and perhaps to late 
solar monotheism in the case of the Moesian inscription. 

6 Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1886 x. 241 no. 6 an altar from Nikopolis (Jeri-NVikup) inseri 
[vis 08] ’Iöelas weyaAns [unrp]ö[ls]) Аи "НМ дєү Мр xupl]y Zeßafip ayliy]. For 
cult-title ‘Aylw cp. the solar Zeus "Atos at Tripolis (supra p. 192). 

7 Macrob. Saf. 1. 18. 1 item in Thracia eundem haberi solem atque Liber 
accipimus, quem illi Sebadium nuncupantes magnifica religione celebrant, ut Alexan 
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If the foregoing considerations are well founded, it follows that 
there was no small resemblance between Zeus Ammon and Zeus 
Sabdzios. In both cases a ram-god developed into a sun-god. In 
both the deity became a snake. The Libyan Zeus had his sacred 
oak!: the Phrygian Zeus as Bagatos was an oak-god*. Zeus 
Ammon had a goddess to wife, possibly Mother Earth herself?, 
and begat a youthful Ammon most probably identified with the 
Libyan Dionysos‘. Zeus Sabdzios consorted with Demeter and 
Kore, perhaps before them with the earth-mother, and likewise 
gat a Phrygian Dionysos. 

Now there are strong reasons for believing that the Graeco- 
ibyans were near akin to the Thraco-Phrygians, and that both 


ts of tribes had relatives among r % 
M— 7X =. WI 
Лә АГУ 
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the early Cretans*. It 15 there- 
fore of interest to find in Crete, 
the half-way house between 
them, sundry traces of the same 
worship. We do not, it is true, 
get here any ‘ Minoan’ evidence 
of Zeus as a ram-god, ‚unless 
indeed we may see with Sir. 
Arthur Evans in a clay sealing 
from the palace at Knossos (fig. 
298)° the infant Zeus nursed by a horned sheep. But observe 
hat in Crete the ram gave place to other animals of a like 
nificance, especially to the agrisi or wild-goat and to the bull”. 


ribit: eique deo in colle Zilmisso aedes dicata est specie rotunda, cuius medium inter- 
tectum.  rotunditas aedis monstrat huiusce sideris speciem : summoque tecto lumen 
ttitur, ut appareat solem cuncta vertice summo lustrare lucis inmissu, et quia oriente 
"universa patefiunt. Perhaps we may compare the story of Perdikkas in Hdt. 8. 137 f. 
V. Tomaschek in the Sitzungsber. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 
368 Ix. 358 derived Zz/missos from Аа, ‘wine’ (Hesych. s.v. t(Xac* ó olvos тард Opaki 
th M. Schmidt's note ad /oc.). 

1 Supra p. 364 Ё. 

2 Supra p. 400 n. I. 

3 Supra p. 370. 

+ Supra p. 371 ff. 

* The evidence is persuasively marshalled by Sir Arthur Evans in the Journ. Hell. 
d. 1897 xvii. 372 Ё. (‘Crete the Meeting-point of Thraco-Phrygian and Libyan 
ments’). For a review of recent research in the same direction see K. Penka 
С vorhellenische Bevölkerung Griechenlands Hildburghausen 1911. 

5 A. J. Evans in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. 129 fig. 17 and in the Ann. Brit. 
- Ath. 1902—1903 ix. 88 fig. бо. The sealing is enlarged (1). 

7 Infra ch. i § 6 (g) xvi. 

At Gortyna there appears to have been an annual festival (Тісиро‹), in which Zeus as 
tyr (Ticvpos) consorted with the earth-goddess Europe (énfra ch. i 8 6 (g) xviii). 
ї, according to Serv. in Verg. ec. 1 prooem., Laconum lingua Tityrus dicitur aries 
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The well-known fragment of Euripides’ Crefans! suffices to prove 
that the mysteries of Zeus /daöos, the mountain-mother, and 
Zagreus were already connected with that island in the fifth 
century B.c. Not improbably they had been celebrated there from 
time immemorial. Silver coins of Priansos in Crete from c. 430 B.C. 
onwards represent a goddess enthroned beneath a palm-tree, who 
caresses with her hand the head of a great snake (fig. 299)” 
Е. Lenormant?, Prof. P. Gardner‘ and Mr W. Wroth* have made 
out a strong case for regarding this goddess as Persephone the 
mother of Zagreus. J. N. Svoronos would see in her Hygieia*. 
Dr B. V. Head cautiously observes: ‘The goddess fondling the 
serpent may be Persephone approached by Zeus in the likeness of 
a serpent..., or possibly Hygieia"' Whatever her name, she could 
doubtless claim kinship with the snake-goddess of Knossos, 
Gournia, and Palaikastro*. Other silver coins, probably struck at 


Fig. 299. Fig. 300. Fig. 301. 


Gortyna between 66 and 31 B.C, belong to the large series of 
kistophérot. This quasi-federal currency had on its obverse side 


maior qui gregem anteire consuevit: sicut etiam in comoediis invenitur. And Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1388 n. 8 thinks that this use of rírvpos came to Sparta from Crete 
It is therefore just possible that at Gortyna Zeus was originally a ram-god. But? 

The head of Zeus Ammon, both bearded and beardless, occurs on coins of the Creta 
towns Arkadia v. зоо в.с. (J. N. Svoronos Mumismatigue de la Crète ancienne Mac 
1890 i. 26 f. pl. 2, 16—21, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 12 pl. 3, 7 f., Hunter Ca 
Coins ii. 170, Head Hist. 72221? p. 458) and Knossos с. 200—100 В.С. (Svoronos op. єй 
i. 78 f. pl. 6, 24, 26, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 23 pl. б, 9, Hunter Cat. Сой 
ii. 176 pl. 41, 4, Head “ist. num.? p. 462). 4 

1 Eur. Cretes frag. 472 Nauck? 

? J. N. Svoronos Numismatigue de la Crète ancienne Macon 1890 i. 295 f. pl. 2 
21—23, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 73 pl. 18, 6 (=my fig. 299), 7, Head 22 
пит.? р. 476. ° 1 

* F. Lenormant in the Gaz. Arch, 1879 v. 24. 

* P. Gardner Zyes of Gk. Coins p. 162 pl. 9, 5. 

5 W. Wroth in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. xxxii Ё, cp. Journ. He 
Stud. 1884 v. 87 f. " 

6 J. №. Svoronos Joc, cit. 

7 Head Joc. cit. 

8 The examples of a ‘Minoan’ snake-goddess are listed by Н. Prinz in the 47%. A 
1910 xxxv. 157 f. 
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an ivy-wreath enclosing a AZs/e with half-open lid, from which a 
snake creeps out, and on its reverse two snakes twisted together 
with a bow-case between them. The Cretan modification of the 
latter type introduces Zeus with thunderbolt and eagle in place of 
the bow-case (fig. 300)". 

The early Cretans are known to have carried their civilisation 
westwards as far as Sicily and south Italy. They took with them 
their cult of a god identified with Zeus? For this among other 
reasons? we may accept Eckhel's* interpretation of a type occurring 
on certain small fifth-century silver coins of Selinous (fig. 301)°: 
'ersephone seated on a rock, as befits the daughter of a mountain- 
mother, coquets with Zeus, who approaches her as a bearded snake. 
he same type is found on a small silver coin of Segesta*. No 
wonder Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines received so ready a 
welcome in Magna Graecia. It was their old, though not their 
oldest, home. 


iii. The Golden or Purple Ram of the Etruscans and 
Italians. 


Etruscan books declared that a ramı born of a remarkable or 
nusual colour portended universal prosperity to the emperor’. 
[arquitius, who translated into Latin an Etruscan collection of 
mens, wrote: ‘If a sheep or ram be sprinkled with purple or 
olden colour, it increases plenty and great prosperity for the 
rince of the order and clan; the clan continues to have illustrious 
escendants and becomes more flourishing in them®’ Hence 


1 J. N. Svoronos of. cit. p. 334 pl. 32, 1 (Naples), Head ZZ. num? PP: 479, 535: 

2 Infra ch. ii $3 (a) ii (б). 

3 See Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Demeter-Kora р. 668 f. Münztaf. 9, 27 a, б. 

3 Eckhel Doctr. num. vet? i. 240 f. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 142, Hunter Cat. Coins i. 218 pl. 16, 2, G. F. Hill 
ins of Ancient Sicily London 1903 p. 86 pl. 6, 5, Head Hist. пит.? p. 169. I figure 
pecimen in my collection. | 

© Head Hist. mum.? p. 166, citing С. "Tropea Numismatica Siciliota del Mus. 
ndralisca in Cefalù 1901 p. 29 no. s. Eisele in Roscher Lex. Alyth. iv. 260 notes 
milar type at Gela; but his reference to Mionnet eser. de méd. ant. i. 236 is mistaken. 
also denari? of C. Memmius с. бо B.C., on which Ceres appears enthroned with three 
ears in her right hand, a torch in her left, and a snake at her feet (Babelon Monn. 
“rom. ii. 218 fig.)—a type revived in imperial times (Rasche Zex. Num. viii. 696). 

2 Serv. in Verg. ecl. 4. 43, Macrob. Sat. 3. 7. 2. 

Macrob. loc. cit. Rheginos ар. Tzetz. chil. 1. 468f. cites from Isigonos (rag. 5 
termann) the statement that sheep have wool of a golden colour. 
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Virgil in his famous fourth £clogue, anticipating the dawn of a 
brighter age, says: 


Nor wool shall learn its parti-coloured lies ; 

But in the meadows of himself the ram 

Shall change his fleece for sweetly-blushing.purple 
Or saffron stain, and of its own accord 

Scarlet shall clothe the lambs what time they graze!, 


One of the omens portending the accession of Diadumenus was 
that twelve purple sheep, one of them parti-coloured, were born on 
his father’s estate’. 

In the folk-tale of Cupid and Psyche the second task imposed 
on the unhappy Psyche is thus described by Apuleius®: 


‘Just as Aurora drove up, Venus called Psyche, and began: “Do you see 
that wood, all along the banks of the river that flows past, with its lower waters 
falling into the fountain close by us? There are sheep there with gleaming 
fleeces that grow with the colour of gold, grazing and wandering about, with no 
one looking after them. Seek out one tuft from all that growth of costly fleece, 
any way you like, and bring it to me: that is my command.” Psyche went off 
with a will, not however with the intention of doing as she was bid, but to seek 
rest in her misfortunes by hurling herself from the cliff over the stream. But 
the green reed by the river, the nursling of soft music, was divinely inspired by 
the gentle rustling of the balmy breeze, and gave its oracle forth. “O Psyche, 
exercised by great and numerous woes, pollute not my sacred waters by thy 
most wretched death, nor yet approach the formidable sheep on yonder bank 
For they are wont to become heated from the raging sunshine and rush about 
madly and savagely, bringing death to mortals in their fury, with their shar 
horns and stony foreheads and, sometimes too, envenomed teeth. But w 
midday has assuaged the heat of the sun, and the cattle have settled down te 
rest in the cool that comes up from the river, thou canst hide thyself secretly 
beneath that giant plane-tree, which drinks from the same current as myself? 
and then, when the sheep have passed from their first fury and are relieved о! 
mental tension, strike the foliage of the neighbouring wood: there thou she 
find the golden wool, which is everywhere clinging and cleaving to the under 
growth.” So spake the reed, so frankly and humanely, and taught poor Psyche 
the way of health, though her sickness was unto death. She did not fail to pt 
in practice the instruction she had received through her hearing, and of whic 
she had no cause to repent. She was careful in everything, and, by an eas 
exercise of petty theft, she filled her bosom with the soft yellow gold, an 
brought it back to Venus.’ 


Fulgentius, writing about the year 500 A.D., describes thes 
sheep with golden fleece as ‘the flocks of the Sun” And he 
probably right; for their fury varied, as Apuleius says, with th 
heat of that luminary. Psyche finding the fleece of gold adherin 

1 Verg. ecl. 4. 42 ff. 

2 Ael. Lampr. Ant. Diadum. 4. 5, cp. ib. 3. 3 quasi sidereus et caelestis emicuit. 


3 Apul. met. 6. 11—13 trans. Е. D. Byrne. 
4 Fulgent. myth. 3. 6 p. 718 van Staveren. 
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to the tree-stems near the big plane-tree will—I suspect—prove 
to be a doublet of Iason finding the fleece of gold hung on an 
oak-tree in the grove of Ares’. 


iv. The Golden or Purple Lamb of Atreus. 


Analogous beliefs in Greece appear to connect the purple or 
golden ram not only with the prosperity of the ruler but also with 
the sun. A Greek commentator on the Miad tells the following 
tale: 


‘Atreus, son of Pelops and king of the Peloponnese, once vowed that he 
would sacrifice to Artemis the fairest offspring of his flocks. But, when a golden 
lamb was born to him, he repented of his vow and kept the lamb shut up in a 
hest. Proud of his treasure he used boastful language in the market-place. 
Thyestes, vexed at this, made love to Aérope and induced her to give him the 
treasure. Having secured it he told his brother that he had no right to boast 
in that way, and asserted in the hearing of the multitude that the man who had 
the golden lamb ought to have the kingdom. When Atreus had agreed to this, 
eus sent Hermes and bade him make a compact about the kingdom, informing 
that he was about to cause the sun to travel backwards. -Atreus made the 
mpact, and the sun set in the east. Wherefore, inasmuch as heaven had 
rne witness to the avarice of Thyestes, Atreus received the kingdom and 
drove Thyestes into banishment?.’ 


This tale was celebrated in antiquity. It can be traced back to 
ne A/kmazonis*, an Argive epic probably written in the sixth 
entury B.C. And Euripides, who took a special interest in primi- 
ive religious ideas, has repeated allusions to it‘ The myth has 
me down to us with the.usual number of slight variations’, 


! Apollod. 1. 9. 6. 
2 Schol. //. 2. 106 (codd. A. D.), cp. schol. Eur. Or. 812 (codd. A.C. Fl. 33). 
3 Alcmaeon. frag. 6 Kinkel ag. schol. Eur. Or. 997 : see T. Voigt De Atr. et Thyest. 
. p- 26 ff. 
+ Eur. Z. T. 811 ff., Or. 995 Ё, E7. 700 ff. 
® The lamb was brought to Argos by Ant[ops ?] (Alemaeon. frag. 6) or Hermes (Eur. 
+ 995 ff.) or Pan (Eur. Е/. оо ff.); or was found іп the flocks of Atreus through the 
ith of Hermes, who wished to avenge the murder of his son Myrtilos (schol. Eur. Or. 
Gu. I., 25. одо A. B. I. C., 22. 995 A. B. M. I., 2. 998 A. B. M. 1., Tzetz. chil. 1. 
3/1), or through the wrath of Artemis (Pherekydes af. schol. Eur. Or. 997 А. B.I.); 
was simply born in the flocks of Atreus (schol. Eur. Or. 812 Fl. 33. A, schol. ZZ. 2. 
6 A. D.. The sun and the Pleiads reversed their usual course for a single day (schol. 
г Or. 812 Gu. I., i^. 998 A. B. M. I., Tzetz. chil. 1. 444 ff.) or permanently (Plat. 
ic. 268 E—269 A). The myth is sometimes combined with that of Thyestes’ feast 
г. Or. 1607 f., schol. Eur. Or. 812 Gu. I., Tzetz. chil. t. 447 ff.), sometimes not (Eur. 
+ 811 ff., Æ. joo ff., schol. Eur. Or. 812 Fl. 33, id. 990, 995, 997, 998, schol. 77. 2. 
). One account makes Atreus strangle the golden lamb that appeared and then keep 
1a box (Apollod. epit. 2. 10f., Apollonios aß. Tzetz. chil. 1. 436 ff.) ; another 
ses him sacrifice to Artemis the flesh of the golden lamb born in his flocks, but save 
гесе (schol. Eur. Or. 812 C.; cp. 22. Fl. 33). 
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among which the most interesting are perhaps Simonides’ statement 
that Atreus’ golden lamb was purple’, and Seneca’s mention of 
a ram, not a lamb: 


Pelops’ high steading hath a noble beast, 

A magic ram, leader of that rich flock. 

Over and oer its body hangs the hair, 

One wave of gold; and from its back new kings 
Tantalean their golden sceptres bear. 

Its owner reigns—the whole line’s fortune follows it. 
Safely it grazes in a place apart, 

A thing of sanctity shut in by stone% 


Atreus’ golden lamb was regarded by some ancient writers as 
a silver bowl or cup enriched with a gold lamb in the centre of it*. 


Others perhaps identified it with the sceptre ‘which Hephaisto. 
made for Zeus, and Zeus gave to Hermes, and Hermes to Pelop 
and Pelops bequeathed to Atreus, and Atreus to Thyestes, an 
Thyestes passed on to Agamemnon! For ап 0/24 by the paint 
Amasis (550—530 В.С.) shows Herakles holding bow and arro 
in his left hand and extending his right towards a king, who: 


1 Simonid. frag. 200 A Bergk! af. Tzetz. chil. 1. 430f. Bergk ad doc. ci 
Schneidewin's opinion that Tzetzes is importing into the story of Atreus a statement tl 
Simonides really made about the Colchian fleece (see z#fra p. 419 n. 4). 

2 Sen. Thyest. 225 ff. ; 

3 Herodoros of Herakleia frag. 61 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 41 Müller) af. Athen. 23; 
giddy, Eustath. in //. p. 868, 49f. diáXov, ib. p. 1319, 47 f. morhptov. For royal gt 
cups adorned with special animal forms see Folk-Lore 1906 xvii. 168 n. 3. 

4 Paus. 9. 40. 11, on which see Folk-Lore 1904 XV. 371. 
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sceptre ends in a ram's head (fig. 302)'. This may be interpreted 
as Herakles with Eurystheus, whose successor was Atreus of the 
golden lamb. 

But such regalia cannot explain the myth; at most they pre- 
suppose it. It seems certain that the golden lamb (or ram) belongs 
to a very ancient stratum of Greek religion. And in view of the 
ram-Zeus, whom we have found among the Graeco-Libyans and 
Thraco-Phrygians, I shall venture to suggest that the golden lamb 
was a theriomorphic epiphany of Zeus, the forefather of the 
Pelopidai. This might account for the repeated mention of a ram 
in connexion with the family. Pausanias, when describing the 
route from Mykenai to Argos, says: 


‘We come to the grave of Thyestes on the right. Over the grave is the 
stone figure of a ram, because Thyestes obtained the golden lamb, after he had 
committed adultery with his brothers wife?’ 


A little further on he speaks of Thyestes’ tomb as ‘the Rams?’ 
in the plural. At Olympia the annual magistrates used to slay a 
victim into a pit for Pelops, the father of Atreus and Thyestes, 
and the victim was a black ram, the neck of which was given to 
the ‘woodman’ of Zeus‘. Pelops himself had won the kingdom 
from Oinomaos, king of Pisa, whose practice it was to sacrifice a 
ram to Zeus before starting on the chariot-race with the com- 
petitor for. the hand of his daughter Hippodameia* The scene is 


1 Wien. Vorlegebl. 1889 pl. 4 

Note that a ram’s head was a frequent design on thrones, e.g. that of Zeus on the 
krater of the Villa Papa Giulio and on the Madrid putea? (infra ch. ii $ 9 (h) ii (n)), or 
that of Damasistrate on her s¢é/e (Stais Marbres et Bronzes: Athènes? p. 124 f. no. 743; 
Reinach A2. Reliefs ii. 401 no. 3). 

? Paus. 2.18.1. On ancient Phrygian and modern Armenian tombs marked by stone 
rams see J. G. Frazer ad loc. 

3 Paus. 2.18.3. 

4 Paus. 5. 13. 2f. 

Cp. the black sheep, male and female, slain into a pit by Odysseus for Teiresias etc. 
(0л. 10. 516 ff., 11. 23 Ё): Polygnotos in the Cnidian Lésche at Delphi represented the 
victims as black rams (Paus. 10. 29. 1); a vase at Paris shows a black-striped sheep and 
а ram’s head by the mouth of the pit (Furtwängler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalere? i. 300 
pl. бо, Reinach Rp. Vases i. 126, t f., Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 671 f. fig. 10). So at Lebadeia 
а ram was sacrificed over a pit for Agamedes (Paus. 9. 39. 6). Those who consulted the 
racle of Kalchas on a hill called Drion in Daunia sacrificed to him a black ram and slept 
n its skin (Strab. 284). Near the foot of the same hill was a sanctuary of Podaleirios 
. 2б.) and his tomb: Daunians who slept there on sheep-skins received oracles in 
ams (Lyk. 4/. 1050 ff., Timaios frag. 15 aß. Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 1050). At the 
= of Amphiaraos near Oropos enquirers slew a ram and likewise slept on its skin 
- 34. 5). The nymph Albunea had a dream-oracle near Tibur: those who 
мед it slept on the skins of slain sheep (Verg. Aen. 7. 8: Ё). See further Loukian. 
Syr. 55 on a similar practice at Hierapolis, and netos. comm. in les..63 (xxiv. 657 
ligne) on incubation in the cult of Aesculapius. 

* Diod. 4. 73. 
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represented on a vase from Ruvo (fig. 303). Pelops in Phrygian 
attire clasps the hand of Hippodameia over a flaming altar. By 
the bride stands her father Oinomaos in full armour. Behind him 
a wreathed attendant, perhaps Myrtilos, brings the ram for the 
sacrifice: the wheel at his feet is a short-hand indication of the 
approaching chariot-race. The Fury on the right and Aphrodite 
with Eros on the left suggest the two alternatives of death or 
victory. A fine polychrome vase from S. Agata de’ Goti, now in 
the Naples collection, depicts the scene as viewed a few moments 
later (fig. 304). Pelops and Hippodameia, already mounted on 
the four-horse car, are glancing backwards at Oinomaos, who, 


helped by a couple of wreathed attendants, is about to sacrifice 
the ram at an altar burning before a high pedestalled statue of 
Artemis. The goddess carries in either hand а bow and a 2/22 ; 
her head-dress is topped by three letters, which yield no intelligible 
sense. Behind the ram is a youthful, but unnamed, spectator with 
two spears and a shield; he too is wreathed and sits upon his 
chlamys. In the upper register Myrtilos, wearing a wreath and 
the long chztén of a charioteer, brings up the four-horse car of 
Oinomaos. The statue of Artemis is flanked by the figures of 
Poseidon and Athena, the remaining corner being filled in by a 
group of Zeus with the boy Ganymedes, hoop and hoop-stick in 
hand, and a daintily-dressed Aphrodite. P. Weizsäcker sugge 
that the attitude of Zeus, who turns his back upon the sacrifice, is 


1 Ann. d. Inst. 1851 xxiii. 298 ff. pl. Q—R. See also Reinach Rép. Vases i. 290, 3 
Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 777 f. fig. 4. i 

2 Arch. Zeit. 1853 xi. 49 ff. pl. 55. See also Reinach Rép. Vases i. 379, 1, Rosch 
Lex. Myth. iii. 7791. fig. 5. 
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meant to imply that the god will not hear the prayer of Oinomaos’. 
If so, the artist is guilty of some confusion ; for the statue before 
which the offering is about to be made is certainly not a Zeus, but 
an archaic Artemis. However, other representations of the same 
scene—and they are fairly common—consistently show the pillar 
or statue in the central position to be that of Zeus?; and this agrees 
with the literary tradition’. 
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In the myth of Atreus possession of the golden lamb and 
control of the sun’s course were alike accepted as proofs of fitness 
to reign. Hence I formerly conjectured that the golden lamb 
symbolised the sun itself This, however, is an ill-supported 
guess: solar symbolism was at best a secondary development 
of the myth, not its primary meaning. 


Fig. 304. 


v. The Cattle of the Sun. 


In Homeric times the Sun-god was looked upon as the owner 
f cattle both great and small. He had seven herds of oxen and 
even fair flocks of sheep in the island of Thrinakie. In each herd 


1 P. Weizsäcker in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 777. 

? Supra p. 36 ff. pls. iii, iv, 1, v. 

3 Diod. 4. 73. On the Argive identification of Apollon Adrnetos with Zeus see supra 
373 п. 1. 

* Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 184, Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 271. 

Later rationalists explained away the golden lamb and the reversal of the sun’s course 
Saying that Thyestes discovered the constellation of Aries and that Atreus pointed 
t the difference between the real and apparent motions of the heavenly bodies: see 
г. frag. 861 Nauck? ад. Achill. Stat. isag. in Arat. phaen. 123 E, Polyb. af. Strab. 
Loukian. de astrolog. 12. Tzetz. chil. 1. 470 takes Hermes to be the planet Mercury 
| Artemis to be the moon. 
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or flock were fifty oxen or sheep, as the case might be. They 
were not subject to birth or death; and they were tended by 
Phaethousa and Lampetie, two nymphs, whom Neaira bore to the 
Sun-god himself. Apollonios Rhodios describes Phaethousa as 
shepherding the sheep with a silver staff in her hand, while Lam- 
petie kept the oxen with a crook of shining mountain-bronze: the 
oxen themselves were milk-white with golden horns? Aristotle 
gave what the Greeks called a ‘ physical’ explanation of this myth, 
referring the 350 (= 7 x 50) oxen to the days of the lunar year®: 
the scholiast on the Odyssey grasps at the clue and surmises that 
the 350 (=7 x 50) sheep in like manner denote the corresponding 
nights‘, Е. G. Welcker half a century since defended and rein- 
forced this view’, But are we prepared to interpret in the same 
way the oxen of the Sun-god, which the giant Alkyoneus drove 
from Erytheia® and kept at Phlegrai on the Thracian Isthmos”? 
And what of the cattle lifted by Hermes, which, according to one 
account, belonged to the Sun?? It is surely of more moment to 
observe that, even in historical times, actual flocks and herds were 
kept for the Sun-god in various parts of Greece. There were 
cattle of the Sun at Gortyna in Crete®. The Homeric hymn to the 
Pythian Apollon, which cannot be later than the year 586 B.C. and 
may be much older”, relates that certain Cretans— 


Passing Lakonis reached the sea-girt town 

And fields of the Sun that brings delight to men, 
Even Tainaron, where the deep-fleeced sheep are fed 
Of the kingly Sun and range a lovely land". 


Lastly, at Apollonia in Illyria the Sun-god had flocks about 
which we are better informed. Herodotos” in one of his delightful 
digressions gives us the following narrative : 


1 Od. 12. 127 ff., 261 ff. 

2 Ap. Rhod. 4. 962 ff. 

5 Aristot. frag. 167 Rose af. schol. Od. 12. 129, Eustath. 22 Od. p. 1717, 32 ff. 
too Loukian. de astrolog. 22. 

4 Schol. Od. 12. 129. 

5 Welcker Gr. Gotterl. i. 405 f. 

$ Apollod. 1. 6. 1. 

7 Pind. Zst. 5 (6). 32 f., schol. ad loc. Оп the myth of Alkyoneus with the cattle o 
Helios as a parallel to that of Herakles with the cattle of Geryoneus see C. Robert 
Hermes xix. 473 Ё, M. Mayer Die Giganten und Titanen Berlin 1887 p. 172 ff K 
Wernicke in ШШ Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 1581 f. 

8 Schol. Dionys. Thrac. gramm. 2 in Bekker azecd. ii. 752, 12 ff. 

9 Serv. 27 Verg. ecl. 6. бо. 

10 Т. W. Allen and E. E. Sikes Zhe Homeric Hymns London 1904 p. 67. 

п Иов fi. 

1? Hdt. 9. 93 f. and af. Eustath. in Od. p. 1717, 45f. Konon the mythographer, у 
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‘At this same Apollonia are sheep sacred to the sun. By day they feed 
beside a river, which flows from Mount Lakmon through the district of Apol- 
lonia and enters the sea near the harbour of Orikos. But by night they are 
guarded by certain chosen men, the richest and noblest of the citizens, each 
guardian keeping watch for a twelvemonth. For the Apolloniates set great 
store by these sheep in consequence of an oracle. And the flock is folded in a 
cave at a distance from the town. Here then on the occasion of which I speak 
this man Euenios, chosen for the post, was mounting guard. One night he fell 
asleep while on duty ; and wolves, creeping past into the cave, destroyed some 
sixty of the sheep. He, when he saw what had happened, kept his counsel and 
told no man, intending to buy other sheep and substitute them. However, the 
Apolloniates discovered the facts, and, on ascertaining what had occurred, 
brought him before a tribunal and condemned him to forfeit his eyesight, since 
he had slept at his post. But, as soon as they had blinded Euenios, their sheep 
ceased to have lambs and their land no longer bore crops as before. Responses 
were given them both at Dodona and at Delphoi, when they enquired of the 
priests the reason of their present misfortune, to the effect that they had sinned 
in depriving of his eyesight Euenios, the guardian of the sacred sheep, for that 
they (the gods) had sent the wolves, and now would not desist from avenging 
him till the citizens had paid for their misdeeds whatever penalty he himself 
chose and deemed right ; but that, if this were duly done, the gods on their part 
would bestow upon Euenios a gift that would make many a man call him 
blessed. These were the oracles delivered to the Apolloniates. They kept 
strict silence about the matter, and entrusted the management of it to certain 
citizens, who acted in the following way. When Euenios was sitting on his 
seat, they came and sat beside him. They began to talk of one thing and 
another, and at last fell to sympathising with his calamity. Thus taking him. 
in, they asked what penalty he would choose, supposing the Apolloniates were 
minded to promise reparation for their misdeeds. He, not having heard the 
terms of the oracle, made the following choice: if they would give him fields 
that belonged to such and Such citizens—and here he named those whom he 
thought to possess the two finest plots in Apollonia—and in addition a house, 
which he knew to be the best in the town, why, once possessed of those, he 
said, he would have no grievance left and would be well content with that as a 
penalty. So he said his say, and the men sitting beside him replied: *Euenios 
the Apolloniates hereby pay you this as a penalty for the blinding of your eyes, 
in accordance with oracles that they have received.” At this he was much put 
out, realising the whole plot, and how he had been deceived: but they bought 
the property from its owners and gave him what he had chosen. And from 
that time onwards he had prophetic powers implanted in him, so that his fame 
spread far and wide!’ 


The story of Euenios, who kept the sheep of the Sun-god in a 
cave and was blinded for losing them by sleeping at his post, 
bears a superficial resemblance to the myth of Polyphemos. But 


lived in the time of Julius Caesar and dedicated his work to Archelaos, king of Kappa- 

dokia, told the same story, except that he spoke of Ёфўио as IeeO4vcos (Konon narr. 30 

ap. Phot. 2:01. p. 136 a 6 ff. Bekker). 

— | Hdt. 9. 95 states that Deiphonos, the son of this Euenios, was seer of the Greek 
et before the battle of Mykale (479 B.c.), but adds, on hear-say, that the former was 

a pretender who travelled through Greece usurping the name and fame of the latter. 
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the inference that I wish to draw from it is this. If, about the 
year 500 B.C., the inhabitants of Apollonia jealously guarded a 
flock of sheep under the belief that they belonged to the Sun-god 
and ensured the fertility of their own flocks and fields, it seems 
highly probable that the myth of the golden lamb presupposes a 
similar custom in the-heroic age. The luck of the Pelopidai 
depended on the safe-guarding of a particular sheep, believed to be 
—if I am right in my surmise—not merely the property, but the 
visible embodiment, of Zeus. 


M 


vi. The Golden Lamb in a folk-tale from Epeiros. 


This connexion between the golden lamb and Zeus goes far 
towards explaining a remarkable folk-tale heard by Dr J. G. von 
Hahn at Kapéssovo, a village in the district of Zagóri to the north- 
east of Jánnina in Epeiros! :— 


* There was once a king, who had three sons and great riches; and, before 
he died, he divided his substance among his sons. The two elder sons lived a 
merry life, year in year out, squandering and scattering their father's treasures 
till there was nothing left and they were reduced to poverty. The youngest on 
the other hand kept house with his share, took a wife, and had by her a 
most beautiful daughter. When she grew up, he built for her a big under- 
ground palace, and killed the architect who had built it. Then he shut up his 
daughter in it, and sent heralds throughout the world to announce that, who- 
soever could succeed in finding the king's daughter, should have her to wife; 
but that, if he failed to find her, he must be put to death. So many young men 
came to essay the adventure. But all their efforts were in vain: they could not 
find the princess, and they lost their heads. 

After many had already met their deaths, there came one young man, as 
clever as he was handsome, bent on pursuing the quest. He went therefore to 
a herdsman and begged him to hide him in a sheep-skin with a golden fleece 
and to bring him in this disguise before the king. The shepherd agreed to do 
so, took a sheep-skin which had a golden fleece, sewed up the fellow inside it, 
gave him also food and drink and sheep's-droppings, and so brought him before 
the king. The king, on seeing the golden lamb, asked the herdsman : “ Have 
you got that lamb for sale?” But the herdsman rejoined: “No, sire, not for 
sale ; but, if it takes your fancy, I will gladly do you a service and lend it you 
without pay for three days. But you must then give it back to me." 

The king promised to do so, and repaired with the lamb to his daughter. 
Having led it into his castle and through many chambers, he came to a door 
and cried : “Open, Tartara Martara of the earth?!” Thereupon the door flew 


1 The modern Greek text is printed from J. С. von Hahn's manuscripts by J. Pio 
NEOEAAHNIKA IIAPAMTOIA Contes populaires grecs Copenhague 1879 p. 52 ff 
There is a German translation by J. С. von Hahn Griechische und albanesische Märchen 
Leipzig 1864 i. 124 ff. 

? °Аро тє ráprapa udprapa ris yñs! For the phrase Táprapa тз уўѕ cp. A. Pass 
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open of itself ; and, after they had gone through many more chambers, they 
came to a second door. Here the king again cried: “Open, Tartara Martara 
of the earth!” Then the door flew open of itself; and they came to the room, 
where the princess lived. Its floor, walls, and ceiling were of solid silver. The 
king, when he had greeted the princess, gave her the lamb. She was delighted 
with it: she stroked it and fondled it and played with it. But when, shortly 
afterwards, the lamb eased itself, the princess said to the king: “Father, the 
lamb has eased itself!” And he replied: “It is just a lamb, why should it 
not?” Then he left the lamb with the princess and went his way. 

During the night the young fellow drew off the skin. And the princess, 
seeing that he was so handsome, fell in love with him and asked: “ Why did 
you hide in the skin and come here?” He replied: “When I saw that so 
many failed to find you and lost their lives, I contrived this trick and came to 
you. Then the princess exclaimed: * Ah, you have done well! But you 
must know that, even if you have found me here, your wager is not yet won. 
For then my father changes me and my maidens into ducks and asks you: 
* Which of these ducks is the princess?! But I will turn my head round and 
plume my feathers with my beak, so that you can recognise me." 

When they had prattled away for three days together, the herdsman came 
back to the king and demanded his lamb. And the king went to his daughter 
to fetch it. She was woe-begone at her sporting with the lamb being so soon 
over. But the king said: “I cannot leave it with you, for it is only lent" He 
took it away and returned it to the herdsman. 

The young fellow now pulled off the skin, went to the king and said: “Sire, 
I can find your daughter.” The king, seeing the handsome lad, answered him: 
«Im sorry for your youth, my boy. This adventure has already cost so many 
their lives, and it will be the death of you too.” “I stand by my word, sir 
king; I will either find her or lose my head.” So saying, he went in front of 
the king, and the king followed him till they came to the great door. Then 
Said the young man to the king: “Speak three words, and it opens.” And the 
king made answer : *What words are they? Shall I say: Lock, Lock, Lock ?" 
“No,” cried he, “say: Open, Tartara Martara of the earth!” The king did 
so, and the door opened. They went in, and the king bit his moustache for 
anger. Then they came to the second door, where the same thing happened 
Over again. They entered, and found the princess. 

Next the king said: *Well done, you have found the princess. But now 
I am going to turn her and her maidens into ducks ; and, if you can guess 
which of them all is my daughter, then you shall have her to wife.” And 
without more ado the king changed all the maidens into ducks, brought them 
before the young man, and said to him: *Now show me, which is my daughter." 
Then the princess, as she had agreed to do, plumed her wings with her beak; 
and the young man answered : *The one yonder, pluming her wings, is the . 
ncess There was then no help for it; the king had to give her to him for 
a wife, and he lived with her in grandeur and in happiness. 


pularia carmina Gracie recentioris Lipsiae 1860 no. 368. 1 Кёто ora Táprapa rijs үўѕ, 
w ттд» kárw kócuo, J. C. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion 
bridge 1910 p. 98. The same word Tdprapa survives in Rhodes as a name for 
deepest part of Hades (B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen i. 235 citing 
etoklis in the "Ednuepls ràv PıAonadav 1860 p. 1257). Mdprapa is a meaningless 
gle formed on the analogy of Тартара (J. Pio of. cit. p. 238). 
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Dr J. G. von Hahn points out—and indeed it is sufficiently 
obvious—that the folk-tale recalls the myth of Danaë! It is 
instructive to summarise the two in parallel columns :— 


The myth of Danaé. The folk-tale from Epetros. 

Akrisios, king of Argos, kept his А certain king kept his daughter shut 
daughter Danaé shut up in an up in an underground chamber of 
underground chamber of bronze. silver. 

Despite the king’s precautions, Zeus Despite the king's precautions, a young 
visited her in a shower of gold, and man visited her in the fleece of a 
became by her the father of Perseus. golden lamb, and won her for his 

The king enclosed Danaé and Perseus wife. 
in a chest, and flung them into the 


sea. 


A comparison of the myth, localised at Argos, dated in the reign 
of king Akrisios, and throughout marked by definite names, with 
the folk-tale, which, like so many Märchen, is placeless, timeless, 
nameless, shows at once that the former is more developed than 
the latter. In particular, the whole episode of Danaë and Perseus 
in the chest, which forms so striking a feature of the myth, is a 
sequel added to the original tale. It re-appears in quite a different 
connexion in another folk-tale from the same village of Kapéssovo’. 
But the first part of the Danaé-myth is strictly parallel to the first 
folk-tale, and the gold-showering Zeus of the one is comparable 
with the golden lamb of the other. This variation is intelligible, 
if, as I have supposed, the golden lamb of Atreus and Thyestes 
was the epiphany of Zeus himself. 


vii. The Golden or Purple Ram of Phrixos. 


The golden lamb of the Pelopidai, with its relations to Zeus on 
the one hand and to the sun on the other, can hardly be discussed 
without reference to the golden ram of Phrixos and Helle. The 
myth in question has come down to us through a large number 
of channels, good, bad, and indifferent? The oldest version 


1 J. С. von Hahn 02. cit. ii. 206. Other resemblances to the Danaé-myth are noted 
. 16. ii. 201, 310f. 

2 “О шаёѕ @Өршто$, ‘ The Half-man’: text in J. Pio NEOEAAHNIKA HAPAMTOIA 
p- 21 ff., German translation in J. G. von Hahn Griechische und albanesische Märchen 
i. 102ff. The princess, her child, and the Half-man, who is suspected of being its father, 
are enclosed together in an iron vessel with a lid and sent adrift on the sea, but are 
rescued by magic means. The situation is that described by von Hahn as the ‘ Danaë- 
formula? and illustrated by him from Walachian and Italian tales (see J. С. von Hahn 
op. cit. i. 49). 

3 The evidence, literary and monumental, is put together by J. Escher-Bürkli in 
Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Ene. ii. 1929—1933, К. Seeliger in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 669— 
675, 2028—2029, Türk 22. iii. 2458—2467. 
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accessible in its entirety is that of Sophokles, who told the tale 
in the following form’. Athamas had two children, Phrixos and 
Helle, by the goddess Nephele. Afterwards he deserted her and 
took to him a mortal woman in her stead. Nephele out of jealousy 
flew up to the sky, and punished him by sending a drought upon 
his realm. Envoys dispatched to consult the Pythian Apollon 
were bribed by the step-mother to bring back word that the 
drought could be stayed only if Athamas sacrificed Phrixos and 
Helle. Athamas, on hearing this, sent to fetch his children from 
the flocks, when a ram speaking with human voice warned them 
of their danger. They fled with the ram. Helle, in crossing the 
strait at Abydos, fell from the ram and was drowned in the sea, 
called after her Hellespontos, ‘ Helles sea’ But Phrixos, riding 
on the ram, got safely to the country of the Kolchoi. Here he 
sacrificed the ram, which by the agency of the gods had become 
golden-fleeced, to Ares or to Hermes. Phrixos settled in these 
parts, which in memory of him were named P&rygdéa, ‘ Phrixos’ 
land’ Meantime Nephele proceeded to avenge her children. 
Athamas in his turn, garlanded like a victim, was led out to be 
sacrificed at the altar of Zeus. But in the nick of time Herakles 
appeared and rescued him. 

In Sophokles’ version the step-mother is anonymous. But 
Names were easy to supply. Pindar called her Demodike, Hippias 
Gorgopis, and Pherekydes of Leros Themisto? More popular, 
however, than any of these was Ino, the daughter of Kadmos and 
‘Harmonia, king and queen of Thebes. Her story was linked with 
that of Athamas at least as early as the fifth century В.с? The 
resultant myth is thus set out by Apollodoros*: 

‘Of the sons of Aiolos Athamas, ruler of Boiotia, became by Nephele the 


father of two children, Phrixos a boy and Helle a girl. Again he married Ino, 
of wbom were born to him Learchos and Melikertes. Ino, plotting against the 


! Schol. Aristoph. z45. 257, Apostol. 11. 58, Eudok. vio/ 28, cp. schol. Aisch. 
93.70. 
2 Schol. Ріпа. Py/h. 4. 288. For the MSS. Agguerucjv (Ankorıhv Gott.) A. Boeckh 
ad loc. (== Pind. frag. 49 Christ, 49 Schroeder) restores Anuodlknv, cp. Hyg. poet. astr. 
2. 20 Crethea autem habuisse Demodicen uxorem, quam alii Biadicen dixerunt. On the 
lame Topyarıs (Hippias frag. 12 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 62 Müller)) see E. Wilisch in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. т. ı727f. Өєшото (Pherekyd. frag. 52 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 86 Müller)) occurs 
in several versions ‘of the myth (as first wife in Herodoros ag. schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1144, 
Athen. 560 D, as second wife in Eur. ap. Hyg. fad. 4, Hyg. fad. т, as third wife in 
Apollod. т. 9. 2, Nonn. Dior. 9. 302 ff.). 
3 Hdt. 7. 197, Eur. ар. Hyg. fad. 4, Eur. (?) frag. 399 Nauck? ар. Plout. de sera 
num. vind. її. 
— * Apollod. 1.9. 1f. An almost identical account is given by Tzetz. zn Lyk. Al. 22, 
nob. 4. 38, Eudok. viol. 342, 478, Hyg. fad. 2f. Ap. Rhod. 2. 654 ff., 1143 ff. utilises 
je Same version. Eudok. viol. 954 blends this with the Sophoclean form of the myth. 
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children of Nephele, persuaded the women to parch the wheat. They took it 
without the knowledge of the men and did so. The earth receiving wheat that 
was parched failed to give her yearly crops. Consequently Athamas sent to | 
Delphoi to ask how he could be rid of this barrenness. But Ino induced the 
messengers whom he had sent to declare that, according to the oracle, the curse 
upon the crops would be removed, if Phrixos were sacrificed to Zeus. Athamas, 
hearing this, was compelled by the inhabitants of the land to obey, and set  - 
Phrixos beside the altar. But Nephele caught him up along with her daughter, | 
and, having obtained from Hermes a ram with a golden fleece, gave it to them. 
Carried by the ram through the sky, they traversed land and sea. But, when | 
they were over the sea that lies between Sigeion and the Cherronesos, Helle 
slipped off into the deep; and, as she perished there, the sea was called Helles- 
pontos after her. Phrixos came to the Kolchoi, whose king was Aietes, son of 
the Sun-god and of Perseis, and brother of Kirke and Pasiphaé the wife of 
Minos. Aietes welcomed him and gave him Chalkiope, one of his daughters. 
Phrixos slew the ram with the golden fleece as a sacrifice to Zeus Phyxios and 
gave its skin to Aietes: he nailed it round an oak-tree in à grove of Ares. 
Phrixos moreover had by Chalkiope the following children, Argos, Melas, 
Phrontis, and Kytisoros. At a later date Athamas, owing to the wrath of 
Hera, was deprived of his children by Ino also. For he himself went mad and 
shot Learchos, while Ino flung herself and Melikertes with her into the sea. 
Driven out of Boiotia, Athamas enquired of the god where he should dwell. 
The oracle replied that he should dwell wherever he was entertained as a guest 
by wild beasts. So he travelled through much country, till he fell in with 
wolves dividing sheep among themselves: they, when they caught sight of him, 
left their shares and fled. Athamas settled there, called the land Athamantia 
after his own name, married Themisto, the daughter of Hypseus, and begat 
Leukon, Erythrios, Schoineus, and Ptods.’ 


The myth of the golden ram was connected with two cult- 
centres of Zeus Laphjstios, one at Halos in Thessaly!, the other 
near Orchomenos in Boiotia? In both localities there was an 
Athamantine Plain?; and it is reasonable to assume that a Thes- 
salian tribe, of whom Athamas was the eponymous king, had 
migrated into Boiotia‘, and that there the story of Athamas had 
been blended with that of the Boeotian heroine Ino. Another 
cult-centre brought into connexion with the same myth was in the 
territory of the Moschoi, at the eastern end of the Black Sea 
where Strabon records a sanctuary of Leukothea (that is, Ino) 
founded by Phrixos and possessing an oracle once wealthy bui 
plundered by Pharnakes and Mithridates: there, he says, no ram 
is offered in sacrifice’. Tacitus adds that the neighbouring tribes 


1 Append. B Thessalia. 

? Append. B Boiotia. 

3 Ap. Rhod. 2. 516 du redlov Polins ’Adaudvriov with schol. ad Joc. ёи “АХр and ef. 
mag. p. 24, 10ff.: Paus. 9. 24. I é£' Akpatóvlov бё {бут ebOctay ёт} Aluvnv тд Куфісіба... 
mwedlov kaħoúpevóv ёсті ’AGapayriov. 

1 Cp. Paus. 9. 34. 6f. 

5 Strab. 498. 
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of Hiberi and Albani „фый ein. as descended from 
Jason and his Thessalians!. i 

But, without attempting to determine the ethnology of this 
myth, for which task the data available are hardly sufficient, we may 
at least note that the golden ram has something to do with Zeus. 
Athamas is about to sacrifice Phrixos to Zeus, when the ram 
appears and carries him in safety through the air to a land in the 
far north-east Much the same thing happened to Iphigeneia, 
when she was on the point of being sacrificed to Artemis at 
Aulis*:: the goddess suddenly substituted for her a stag, according 
to the usual tradition, or a bear‘, or a bull‘, or an old woman‘, and 
carried off the intended victim in a cloud to be her own priestess 
among the Tauroi. Now these animals, the stag, the bear, the 
bull, are precisely those that were regarded as most sacred to 
Artemis herself". It is therefore highly probable that the golden 
ram was the sacred animal—whatever that implies—of Zeus La- 
phystios. This accounts for the belief, current in the vicinity of 
the Boeotian Mount Laphystion, that it was Zeus who sent the 
ram with the golden Яеесе The commonly received version of 
the myth makes Phrixos sacrifice the ram that has saved him to 
Zeus Phyxios, ‘the god of escape?’ Hyginus says simply ‘to 
Zeus, and adds that the hero ‘fastened the skin in the temple”, 
that is, in the temple of Zeus". The Latin commentary on the 
Aratea of Germanicus Caesar states that Phrixos ‘sacrificed the 
ram, and dedicated its golden fleece to Zeus'?' Finally, we are 
told by Apollonios that Aietes would not have received Phrixos in 
his halls, had not Zeus himself sent Hermes from heaven to pre- 
dare the way before him". Clearly Zeus had his share in the 
ction throughout. 


1 Tac. ann. 6. 34. Lust. 42. 2. 12. 2 Supra p. 415 f. 
3 Roscher Лех. Myth. ii. 298 ff. 1 
+ Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 183, cp. schol. Aristoph. Lys. 645. 
5 Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 183, Ant. Lib. 27. $ Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 183, 194. 
7 Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Ene. ii. 1436 f. Zirschkuh, 1434 Bärin, 1399 f. Tavporddos, 
T 

3 Paus. 9. 34. .5, cp. Myth. Vat. 3. 15. 1. 
© Apollod. т. 9. 1, Tzetz. гг Lyk. d/. 22, Ap. Rhod. 2. 1150 with schol., 4. 119, 
dok. viol. 342, 478, 954, schol. Pind. Гуй. 4. 428, Eratosth. a2. schol. Arat. 
Gen. 228. 

0 Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 20. и Türk in Roscher Lex. Afyth. iii. 2462. 
12 Schol. Caes. Germ. Aratea p. 401, 1 ff. Eyssenhardt. 33 Ap. Rhod. 3. 584 fi. 
™ Other deities involved are Ares, Hermes, and Poseidon. The fleece was hung on 
ak in the grove of Ares (Apollod. т. 9. t, Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 22, Val. Flacc. 5. 228 ff., 
1. 528 f., Ap. Rhod. 2. 1147f., Hyg. fab. 188) or in the temple of Ares (Hyg. fab. 3, 
Mm. Vat. т. 23, 2. 134). Hermes supplied the ram (Apollod. 1. 9. 1, Tzetz. ir Lyk. 
+ 22), or gilded its fleece (Ap. Rhod. 2. 1146 f. with schol.): it was sacrificed to Zeus 
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But, while recognising that the golden ram was intimately 
related to Zeus, we have yet to ask—what was the significance of 
the ram itself? In ancient times this question called forth an 
amazing crop of rationalistic replies, stupid, stupider, and stupidest’. 
The only one worth weighing at all is that put forward by Strabon, 
who, in his account of Kolchis, writes as follows of the Soanes, a tribe 
inhabiting the heights of Mount Kaukasos above Dioskourias : 

‘In their country, so it is said, the torrents bring down gold, which is caught 
by the barbarians in vats pierced with holes and on fleecy skins; from which 
practice arose the myth of the golden fleece?.’ 

But religion in general, and mythology in particular, has suf- 
fered much at the hands of would-be rationalists. The only really 
reasonable method of solving such problems is to abjure ingenious 
guesses, get back to the earliest ascertainable form of the myth 
and seek to understand it in comparison with other analogous 
myths. Now the earliest ascertainable form of the myth in ques- 
tion is that utilised by Sophokles. In his version Phrixos and 
Helle were with the flocks of Athamas, when they were warned 


Pvétos at his bidding (Ap. Rhod. 4. 119 ff.), or to Ares or Hermes (Sophoclean version : 
supra p. 156, cp. Eudok. vol. 954): Phrixos was brought home to Athamas by Hermes 
(Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 20). The ram was the offspring of Poseidon and Theophane (Hyg. 
fab. 3, 188), daughter of Bisaltis; when she was besieged by a multitude of suitors, he 
carried her off to the island of Crumissa, changed her into a sheep, himself into a ram 
(cp. Ov. met. б. 117, Paus. 8. 8. 2, and see further-Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Poseidon 
рр. 344—347), the inhabitants of Crumissa into flocks, the suitors into wolves, and 
consorted with her in animal form (Hyg. fab. 188): he also rescued and had intercour. 
with Helle (Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 2028). 

1 Dionysios of Mytilene, an Alexandrine grammarian of the second century В.С., i 
his mythological novel Zhe Argonauts represented the ‘Ram’ as а paidagogós nam 
Kriés, who warned Phrixos of Ino’s plot (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 256, 2. 1144, 4. 177, 
Eudok. viol. 262, cp. Palaiph. зо, Apostol. 11. 58, Eudok. vol. 342, 954). When Phrixo 
was captured by the Kolchoi, Krios was sacrificed to the gods, and his skin, ii 
accordance with an old custom, was nailed to the temple: Aietes, being warned by a 
oracle that he would perish as soon as strangers landed and carried off the skin of Krios 
built a wall about the precinct, established a guard there, and covered the skin with gol 
to make it seem worth guarding (Diod. 4. 47). Others preferred to suppose that th 
ram was the figure-head of Phrixos' ship, and that Helle, while suffering from se 
sickness, leaned overboard and fell into the sea! (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 236, Diod. 
Eudok. viol. 954). This must surely have been the theme of some farcical perfor 
such as the Athamas, a satyric play by Xenokles (Ail. var. Aist. 2. 8), or the pantom 
written about the flight of Phrixos and Helle etc. (Loukian. de saltat. 42, 67). Furth: 
choice samples may be found in Eudok. viol. 262: the golden fleece was a treatise € 
alchemy written on skins, or, according to Charax of Pergamon frag. 14 (Frag. hist. G 
iii. 639 Müller), a hand-book on the art of writing with gold ink bound in parchmei 
(cp. Eustath. /& Dionys. er. 689). See further Souid. s.v. dépas, anon. de in 
зр. 321f. Westermann, Favorin. lex. p. 1877, 5f. 

? Strab. 499, cited by Eustath. е Dionys. der. 689. My friend and colleague Pr 
W. Ridgeway The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards Cambridge 18 
р. 70 finds this explanation ‘extremely plausible.’ ‘Plausible,’ yes; probable, no. 
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and rescued by the miraculous ram!. In fact, the golden, or sub- 
sequently gilded, ram was found among the flocks of Athamas, 
just as the golden lamb was found among the flocks of Atreus?. 
Another point of resemblance between the two is that Simonides, 
who spoke of Atreus’ golden lamb as purple’, spoke also of Athamas’ 
golden ram as white, and again as purple. I am therefore 
disposed to see in the golden ram of Athamas, as in the golden lamb 
of Atreus, a theriomorphic epiphany of Zeus. This, in fact, is 
definitely stated by the first Vatican mythographer, who says that 
Pelias sent Iason to Kolchis ‘in order that he might fetch thence 
the golden fleece z» which Zeus climbed the sky’ The words 
that I have italicised are indeed, as G. H. Bode observes, foreign 
to the usual tradition‘; but they аге not on that account open to 
suspicion, and they must be accepted as a record of the belief that 
the golden ram, when he ascended the sky, was none other than 
Zeus in animal form. 

Again we may suspect a solar interpretation as a secondary 
development of the myth. Thus the analogy between Helle, who 
fell from the golden ram into the Hellespont, and Phaethon, who 
fell from the sun’s chariot into the river Eridanos’, becomes in- 
telligible. And the elevation of the ram to a position among the 
signs of the zodiac? is seen to be appropriate. It is noticeable 
that the constellation of Aries ‘rules the season of the year 
‚hen wheat is sown’ or ‘when all things are born anew*' Medeia 
he grand-daughter of the Sun-god, naturally chose a ram for her 
xperiment in rejuvenation”, 


I Supra p. 415. 2 Supra p. 405 n. 5. 3 Supra p. 406. 

4 Simonid. frag. 21 Bergk af. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 177, cp. schol. Eur. Med. 5 
dyxpucov Oépas* тд épa. тобто ol дё» óXóxpucov elval фас, oi бё порфироду. Kal 
Zuuwvlöns 06 év rw els тд» Поседдра tuvy dm rv év тр Oaddrry торфур@» KexpHoOat 
b7d Хус, Eudok. viol. 262. 

5 Myth. Vat. 1. 24 ob hanc causam eum Colchos misit, ut inde detulisset pellem 
ream, in qua Iuppiter in caelum ascendit. 

5 G. Н. Bode Scréptores rerum mythicarum etc. Cellis 1834 ii. 12 ad loc. 

? Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2175 ff. 

5 Hes. and Pherekyd. aż. pseudo-Eratosth. ca/as/. 19, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 20, cp. 
iol. Caes. Germ. Aratea р. 400, 16 ff. Eyssenhardt. 

? Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 20 arietis ipsius effigiem ab Nube (ab Jove Scheffer) inter sidera 
stitutam habere tempus anni quo frumentum seritur, ideo quod hortum (guod id Jno 
um Muncker) severit ante, quae maxime fugae fuit caussa. 

According to Hermippos af. Hyg. /ec. cit., the constellation is the ram that once led 
army of Liber, when perishing of thirst in Africa, to the spring of Iupiter Hammon. 
er “arietem inter sidera figuravit ita ut, cum sol in eius foret signo, omnia nascentia 
arentur, quae veris tempore confiunt, hac re maxime quod illius fuga Liberi recreavit 
citum.’ 

© Supra р. 245. In Folk-Lore 1905 xvi. 325 n. 1 I have compared this incident with 
boiling of Pelops in a caldron. Again, h Oerıs els Myra Üdaros [ovra évéBare rois 
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viii. Zeus Aktaios or Akraios and his Fleeces. 


But, if the myth of the golden lamb and that of the golden ram 
imply animal epiphanies of Zeus, we are encouraged to look round 
for further evidence of him as a ram-god in the actual rites of the 
Greek area. Р 

And here we must first turn our attention to Mount Pelion in 
Magnesia. On the summit of this mountain there was a sanctuary 
of Zeus A£tafos, to which once a year a peculiar procession wended 
its way. When the dog-star rose and the heat was at its greatest, 
the priest of Zeus chose out the chief men of the district, being 
careful to select only those that were in the prime of life. They 
proceeded to make the ascent of the mountain, clad in fleeces that 
were thick and fresh'. Why they did so, they probably could not 
have explained. Dikaiarchos, the disciple of Aristotle, thought that 
they wore the skins as a protection against catching cold on the 
mountain heights? But it is certain that the details of the rite 
were determined by religious, not hygienic, considerations. I would 
suggest that those who took part in the procession were originally 
endeavouring to assimilate themselves to Zeus the ram-god*. Zeus 
scaled the sky as a ram with a golden fleece, and his worshippers 
put on thick new fleeces when they mounted to his abode. If I am 


ёк IInhéws yevouévous airy maldas, Bovdopévy eldévar, ei Ovnrol elow (Aegim. frag. 2 Kinkel 
ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 816). Lastly, a dedication found at Z/-Buraj below Kalaat 
Jendal on the east slope of Mt Hermon runs: brép owrnplas abroxpdropos | Tpaiavod 
Nepova Zeßaorod | vios ZeBacrós Tepuariko | Дакікоѕ Mevvéas BeediaBov | rod BeedtaBou 
marpös Nelrelpov, той &mo0ew0évros | év TÔ Myr: SC ov al ópral d-ywr|rat, ётіскотоѕ паутои 
rv év|Oade yeyovórwv Epywv кат edloeBelas ávé&nkev Oe Acvko|0ca Zeyelpuv Ф (C. Clermont 
Ganneau Recueil d'archéologie orientale Paris 1898 ii. 74 f., 1901 iv. 250 sees in thi 
a survival of human sacrifice: C. Fossey in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895 xix. 303—30( 
thinks that dwodeoov means merely ‘enterrer’ and that the ashes of Neteiras we 
‘déposées dans un vase sacré’: Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. no. 611 follo 
Fossey, but refers 6: ob к.т.А. to the man, not to the caldron). These passages might 1 
used to support the conclusions of Mr F. M. Cornford, who detects in the Pelops-myt 
the ritual of a New Birth (J. E. Harrison 7%emis Cambridge 1912 p. 243 ff.). 
. ! Append. B. A possible parallel to this rite in the Naxian cult of Zeus MyAwat 
(‘Clad in a sheep-skin’ ?) has been already noted (supra p. 164f.). Mr A. J. B. Wace ind 
interesting account of ‘The Mayday Festival on Pelion’ (Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1909— 
xvi. 244—249) observes that the yépos or ‘old man,’ who is killed and brought to life 
wears a black sheep-skin mask. Mr Wace (22. p. 251) holds that this character ‘is i 
probability the representative of Dionysos, of whose worship...these festivals are to | 
regarded as a survival.’ 
2 Dikaiarch. 2. 8 (Geogr. Gr. min. i. 107 Müller). 
3 Gilbert Gr. Gotter/. p. 148 thinks that the fleeces were worn on the mountai 
order to imitate, aud thus produce, the fleecy rain-clouds for which the country 
was thirsting. If so, cp. the means by which the rain-maker elsewhere assimil 
himself to rain (Frazer Golden Bough?: The Magic Art i. 260f., 269 f.) and the us 
a fleece in the modified rain-charm (?) of Judges 6. 36—40. But Gilbert's whole 
planation of the rite is precarious. 
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right in holding further that the golden ram came to symbolise the 
sun, it is easy to see why the procession made the ascent of the 
mountain at the hottest season of the year. 

The Zeus of Mount Pelion was honoured, not only as A%talos 
“He of the Point,’ but also as AZrafos, ‘ He of the Summit! It 
appears from an inscription that white victims without blemish 
were sacrificed to him as Akratos, and further that their skins were 
sold on the sixteenth day of the month Artemision by sundry 
important officials including his priest. The sixteenth of Arte- 
mision, according to the Attic calendar, would be the sixteenth of 
Mounichion*. Hence we might look to find fresh light on the cult 
of Zeus Akraios from ceremonies observed in Attike on Mouni- 
chion the sixteenth. It is therefore of interest to remark that the 
day was considered as in some respects critical for the sun and 
moon. Cakes called amphiphöntes were then brought to the sanc- 
пагу of Artemis Mounichra® and to the shrines of Hekate at the 
cross-roads‘. They were called amphiphéntes, ‘shining on both 
sides, because they were made when the sun and moon were both 
shining in the morning’, moon-set being, so to speak, caught up by 
sun-rise and the sky lit with a two-fold illumination’. Apollodoros 
preferred to derive the name from the fact that the cakes, which 
Were made of cheese’, had small torches stuck in them round about 
and kindled for the occasion?—a custom surviving still in the be- 
candled loaves of the Greek Church?. The festival of Artemis 
Mounichta was so far analogous to that of Artemis Brauronta 
that A. Mommsen treats the two as one and the same”. It is, 
then, noteworthy that at the Brauronian celebration girls between 


1 Append. В. 
? Н. van Herwerden Lexicon Graecum suppletorium et dialecticum Lugduni Batavorum 
1902 p. 114 5.7. 'Apregagtov. 
3 бошӣ. s.v. dvdorara, Poll. б. 75. 
+ Philochoros ap. Athen. 645 A, Methodios ap. et. mag. p. 95, I ff. The last-named 
uthority states that they were sent to Hekate when the moon was full, cp. Plout. de 
lor. Ath. 7 тту бё Exrqv éwi бёка той MovrvxiGvos 'Apréjaót kadıdpwaar, ev ў rois"EAAnoı 
epl Dadapiva vırwarv éméXag ev ў Oeds mavaeAnvos. 

5 бошӣ. s.vv. dugipdvres, dvasraroı, Pausanias af. Eustath. 22 ZZ. p. 1165, 12. 

5 Philochoros 22. Athen. 645 A. 

7 Pausanias af. Eustath. zz Z/. p. 1165, 14. 
8 боці. s.vv. = ge dvdoraro, cp. Pausanias af. Eustath. Z» ZZ. p. 1165, 12 ff., 
lesych. s.v. &иф‹фФ>, et. mag. p. 95, 1, Poll. 6. 75. 

> Lobeck Aglaophamus a 1062, citing Goetz de Pistrin. Vet. p. 317. S. Xanthou- 
des in the Алл. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1905—1006 xii. 20 ff. fig. 6 describes and illustrates the 
ives decked with seven lighted candles (and sometimes, like the ancient xépros or 
Xvos, furnished with receptacles for corn, wine, and oil), which are blessed by the 
est as first-fruits of the earth in the 'AproxAaaía of the Orthodox Greek Church. 

10 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p- 453 ff. 
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the ages of five and ten, selected for the purpose, acted as bears 
before the goddess and in that capacity wore saffron robes’. For 
we are thus enabled to complete the correspondence of the Attic 
with the Thessalian cults. The parallel traits are as follows :— 


THESSALY ATTIKE 
Ram-cult. , Bear-cult. 

Zeus, once regarded as himself a ram, Artemis, once regarded as herself 
wears the golden fleece belonging a bear?, is called Chiténe or ‘She 
to the ram. who wears the cAz/ón?. 

Men clad in new fleeces honour Zeus Girls clad in saffron robes honour 
with a procession. The skins of Artemis with a mimicry of bears. 
white victims (rams?) slain for Zeus The festival takes place apparently 
are sold on Artemision the six- on Mounichion the sixteenth. 
teenth. : 

Solar significance probable. Lunar significance probable. 


On this showing the saffron robes of Artemis’ devotees would 
hold to the cult of the moon-goddess the same relation that the 
new fleeces of Zeus’ worshippers held to the cult of the sun-god. 
It seems possible that in both cases the colour of the ritual-garb 
was determined by the colour of the celestial body. However, 
other views are tenable‘, and the point cannot be pressed. = 


ix. Zeus Meilichios, Zeus Ktésios, and the Fleece 
of Zeus. 


The skin of a victim sacrificed to Zeus was used by the Greeks 
in various purificatory rites. Individuals, who wished to be puri- 
fied, stood upon it supporting themselves on their left foot only* 
When a multitude or a locality was to be cleansed, it is more 
probable that the skin was carried round in processions. Thi 
was done towards the close of the month Maimakterion, the victim 
having been slain for Zeus Mezlichios’. Further, the skins 


1 Aristoph. Zys. 645 with schol., бош. s.v. dpxros 7 Bpavpwrloss. 

? Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 402 Ё, Frazer Pausanias ii. 284, iv. 224, anc 
especially Farnell Cults of Gk. States ii. 434 ff. See also Gruppe Gr. Myth. Kel. p. 94 
n. 8 sub fin. | 

* Pauly—Wissowa Aeal- Enc. ii. 1401 f., Farnell of. cit. іі. 444, 568. 

4 See e.g. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 44 n. 4. 

5 Hesych. s.v. Ads кодго, cp. Bekker anecd. т. т, 18 f., Souid. s.v. Actos кодов. 

6 So P. Stengel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 1084 (relying on Eustath. zz 
p. 1935, Sff.), E. Pfuhl de Atheniensium pompis sacris Berolini 1900 p. 93 n. 7. 

7 Eustath. zz Od. p. 1935, 8ff. kal of To dtomopurety бё Epumvebovres фасх бте Öl 
éxadour Kwörov lepelov ridevros (leg. rvOévros) Ad Medixly Ev rois kabapnois pôlvovri 
MaupakrgpiQvos umvbs, bre fyovro rà тоцтаїа. kal ka8apuüv éxBodal els ras трибд 
éylvovro. elxov бё wera xeipas mojmóv* ётєр тр, acl, unpikıov, aégas Eppo. Kal ёк 
Towtrov тоштой kal той pnbévros ölov тд Ötomoumeiv. kal тойто дё» ойтш$ e£ історі 
dAXws бё Kowbrepov Ötomonmeiv kal dmobıomoumeiv epalvero тд Atos “Adedixaxov Em 
ёктёртє Ta $abAa. 
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animals sacrificed to Zeus Meilichios and to Zeus Kééstos were 
kept and used by those who marshalled the procession of the 
Skirophoria, by the torch-bearer at Eleusis, and by others who 
directed rites of purification’. It follows that this purificatory 
skin, though used in a variety of ceremonies, was in every case the 
skin of a victim sacrificed to Zeus?» Moreover, it was regularly 
called the ‘fleece of Zeus’ or the ‘ Zeus-fleece? These names may 
be taken to imply that Zeus was originally believed to be, not 
merely the god to whom as to an owner the fleece belonged, but 
the very animal from which the fleece was stripped. Hence to 
stand upon the fleece, or to have the fleece carried round one, was 
to claim identification with the deity and consequent freedom from 
guilt. The same idea may underlie the old Roman custom that a 
man who had unwittingly perpetrated a homicide must take his 
stand upon a ram‘. The Romans themselves derived their custom 
from that of the Athenians’. 

A few representations of the ‘fleece of Zeus’ have come down 
to us in Greek vase-paintings and Roman reliefs. A red-figured 
hydrta in the Lambert collection (fig. 305)5 shows a scene of initia- 
tion, probably at Eleusis. In the centre a nude youth crouches 
beside a large shallow bow! with’ his left foot on a spotted object. 
This object is plausibly regarded by Е. Lenormant’ and J. de Witte® 


1 Souid. s.v. Atds kdótov. ой TÒ lepetov Ad réOurac* Өфоит! re TQ тє Meiuxlo kal тф 
Кттсіф Ad. Tà бё xta тойт» фіЛассоис:, Ala (8а J. E. Harrison, 4:0 T. Gaisford) 
Tpocayopebovres. xpavrat 6 avrots of Te Xxipopoplwy Thv moumhv oréddovres kal 6 дадодҳоѕ 
ёр "EXevoivı kal addot Twes bmosTopvuvres aÙTà Tois тосі TOv évayav. 

2 I cannot, therefore, but regard as somewhat misleading Miss J. E. Harrison’s 
statement (Proleg. СА. Rel.” p. 24): ‘this fleece was by no means confined to the ritual of 
Zeus. Indeed, I dissent wholly from her view (#5. p. 23) that the Диса of Zeus 
MeiAlxıos and the Alov ог Atos kwörov of Zeus MeiAlxıos and Zeus Krjetos had originally * 
nothing whatever to do with Zeus, but are rather to be referred to the root that appears in 
Latin as diro- (Greek *01со- öto-) and denote consequently a ‘festival of curses’ with its 
associated ‘rites of placation and purgation.' True, we cannot derive Aiácia from Aids; 
but we can and ought to derive it from Atos, the adjective meaning ‘ of’ or * belonging to 
Zeus’ (supra p. 3 n. 3). I would explain in ‘the same way the Ata of Teos (Michel 
Recueil d'Znscr. gr. no. 1318, Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 33) and the Парда of Athens (Phot. 
lex. s.v. Wdviia, Bekker anecd. i. 292, 10f., Harpokr. s.v. Ilavdea, Mommsen Feste 
d. Stadt Athen p. 432f.). The termination of the word Ard-sıa may be due, as my friend 
Dr P. Giles suggests, to the analogy of Acovicra, l'evésta, Nextora, Nepéoia, etc. 

3 Ads кобо or Aiov кобіоу. The latter phrase gave rise to the verbs dtorourew, 
imodtomopmety (supra p. 422 n. 7), ‘to send away evil by means of the Zeus-fleece’: see 
Stephanus 7hes. Gr. Ling. ii. 1528 D—1529 A, i. 2. 1420 D—1421 C. 

* Cic. top. 64, Serv. in Verg. ecl. 4. 43, georg. 3. 387. 

5 Cincius ap. Fest. p. 347 4 2 ff. Müller, cp. i. p. 351a 8 ff. 

é Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 265 fig. 2450 (E. Pottier). 

T Е. Lenormant in the Contemporary Review 1880 ii. 137. 

— * J. de Witte Description des.callections d'antiquités conservees à D Hótel Lambert 
Paris 1886 p. 68 pl. 22. 
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as the skin of the sacrificed ram. Behind the youth are three 
women holding torches and a plemochée (a top-shaped vase used 
for libations in the Eleusinian ritual!); before him are two others 


with uncertain objects in their hands, a pot on a brazier and a 
pitcher in a high receptacle. Another red-figured vase formerly 
in the Hamilton collection (fig. 306)? has a somewhat similar 


design. A nude youth, wearing a string of amulets, kneels upon 
his right knee and seems about to catch a mouse in the pre 
of two women. Monsieur S. Reinach? has suggested that we ha 
here a fragmentary scene resembling that of the Lambert #у 
2.e. the purification of an éphebos before the Eleusinia by means € 
the ‘fleece of Zeus.’ Since, however, the mouse figured amon 
! C. Michel in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iv. 509 f. fig. 5708. | 
? Tischbein Hamilton Vases ii. 42ff. pl. 17, Inghirami Vas. fitt. iv. 117 pl. 387 
Lenormant—de Witte Æ. mon. cér. ii. 353 ff. pl. 107 (=my fig. 306). 
3 Reinach A4. Vases ii. 297, 2. 
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the attributes of Zeus Saddézios', I would rather suppose the scene 
taken from the mysteries of that роа? Nor do I feel at all con- 
fident that the line upon which the youth kneels is meant for the 
contour of a fleece*. 

The Roman evidence is less shaky. Terra-cotta reliefs of the 
Augustan age exhibit the и of Herakles into the Eleusinian 
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mysteries as a pair of pendant panels*. In one we have the assem- 
bled deities. Demeter is seated on a ZZsze, which is covered with a 
fleece*: round the goddess and her seat twines the sacred snake. 
Behind her stands Kore; before her, Iakchos® in fringed chitón and 
nebris, leaning upon his leafy ddcchos’ and caressing the snake 
fig.307)* In the other panel we have the purification of Herakles. 


1 Supra p. 391 f. pl. xxvii. 
2 Eaßdfıos was sometimes confused with the «ópvos Хаваш (supra p. 234 n. 4: see 
О. Höfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 231 and especially Eisele 2. iv. 263f.): hence 
presumably the cult-title деєү& Аф xupl]y ZeBaftg aylly] (supra p. 400 n. 6). 
My friend and colleague Prof. R. H. Kennett 7%e Composition of the Book of Isaiah 
The Schweich Lectures 1909) London 1910 p. 61 suggests that ritual mouse-eating 
a. 66. 17) was a heathen practice introduced into Jewish worship, in the days of 
fenelaus, perhaps from the Greek area. Possibly it was derived from the Sabdzios- 
mysteries of Asia Minor. 
3 I have reproduced the line as it appears in Lenormant—de Witte Joc. ci/.; but 
Tischbein and Inghirami /осс. citt. show a mere ground-line. 
t Von Rohden—Winnefeld Ant. Terrakotten iv. 1. 7 f., 261 f. pls. 45 f. 
* Е. Hauser in the Am. Mitth. 1910 xxv. 288 n. 1 cp. k. Dem. 195 f. трі» y бте бл 
i Eönkev " IánBy кёб» eldvia | ryxrdv бо, kadumepde 5 ёт’ арүйфєо» Bade kGas. 
$ So Ilauser 74. p. 289. 
1 Supra p. 220 n. 3. 
* I figure the example in the Louvre no. 4134 after С. P. Campana Antiche opere in 
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He sits on a stone seat spread with a skin, which in the most 
authoritative examples of the type appears as a lion-skin!. At his 
feet is a ram’s head, representing—as F. Hauser has pointed out— | 
the ‘fleece of Zeus?’ and recalling—as we may add—the Sabazian 
foot-stool*; The hero holds a torch in his left hand. Above his 
bowed and veiled head-a priestess raises the non. A priest bears - 


Fig. 308. 


poppy-capsules in a phidle and pours a libation over a pig held by 
an attendant. Later variants in marble modify the figures to right 
and left (figs. 308°, 309). They also combine the two panels in a 


plastica Roma 1842 p. 70 ff. pl. 17, reversing his design in accordance with the photogra 
published by Von Rohden —Winnefeld of. cit. iv. т. 8 fig. 9. Overbeck Gr. Kunstmy. 
Demeter-Kora pp. 510, 564, 579 Atlas pl. 16, то and Е. Lenormant in Daremberg— Saglio 
Dict. Ant. i. 1070 fig. 1311 perpetuate Campana's error. The lower part of Kore belo 
to another relief of the same type; and the middle part of her is a faulty mod 
restoration. The best specimen, that in the Museo delle Terme at Rome no. 4358 (Vor 
Rohden—Winnefeld 02. cit. pl. 45), is unfortunately defective as regards Demeter's 

! G. E. Rizzo m the Aém. Mitth. 1910 xxv. 121 ff. claims this skin as the Aus кодго 
But see Е. Hauser 20. p. 287 f. 

2 /d. ib. p. 288, cp. Harrison Proleg. СА. Rel? p. 547. 

3 Supra p. 391 f. 

* Here again the best specimen in terra-cotta, that of the Museo delle Terme no. 435; 
(Von Rohden—Winnefeld of. cit. pl. 46), fails us at the critical point—the ram's 
Indeed, all terra-cotta examples are fragmentary. I have therefore figured a marble rel 
at Naples (Guida del Mus. Napoli р. 167 по. 568), of post-Augustan date, perhaps 
of a sarcophagus-front, which was published in reverse by С. Winckelmann Afonumie 
antichi inediti Roma 1821 ii pl. 104 and with extensive modern restorations in the A& 
Museo Borbonico Napoli 1829 v pl. 23, Bull. Comm. Arch. Comun. di Roma 18 
pl. 4—5, 2 (see Von Rohden—Winnefeld op. cit. iv. т. 8 n. 1 dis, G. E. Rizzo in th 
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single frieze of ample dimensions. This is the case with an urn of 
Greek marble found in 1878 near the Porta Maggiore at Rome and 
perhaps derived from the columbarium of the gens Statilia!. But 
the finest example of the frieze is the front of a splendid sarco- 
phagus of Pentelic marble found in 1903 at Torre Nova on the vza 
Labicana (fig. 309). With regard to the prototype of the whole 
series, H. von Rohden and H. Winnefeld assume a date not earlier 
than the second century В.С, while Schreiber‘, Pringsheim? and 
others argue that it represented the Alexandrine rather than the 
Attic Eleusinia®. Recently, however, J. N. Svoronos has made 
a most ingenious attempt to prove that the Torre Nova sarcophagus 


Fig. 309. 


together with certain Athenian reliefs, coins, etc. preserves the 
types of the Eleusinian triad (Demeter, Kore, Iakchos) designed 
by Praxiteles for the /akchelon at Athens’. 


Köm. Mitth. 1910 xxv. 103 ff. figs. 5 f., and J. N. Svoronos in the 'Еф. 'Apx. 1911 p. 44 
fig. 2). д 

1 Helbig Guide Class. Ant. Rome ii. 261 ff. no. 1108, first published by Countess 
E. Caetani-Lovatelli in the Bul. Comm. Arch. Comun. di Roma 1879 vii. 5 Ё. = гаа. 
Antichi monument? illustrati Roma 1889 p. 23 ff. See also С. E. Rizzo in the Rom. 
Mitth. 1910 xxv. 106, 130 fig. 9, pl. 7, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.* p. 546 ff. figs. 153— 
135, J. N. Svoronos іп the ’E@. 'Арх. 1911 p. 44 fig. 3. 

2G. E. Rizzo in the Ram. Mitth. 1910 xxv. 89—167 pls. 2—5, Е. Hauser i5. 
рр. 273—292, J. N. Svoronos in the ' EQ. 'Apx. 1911 p. 42 ff. fig. 1. 

3 Von Rohden— Winnefeld 02. cit. iv. 1. 8. 

4 Schreiber іп the Verh. d. 40. Philologenversamml. in Görlitz 1889 p. 310. 

5 Pringsheim Archäologische Beiträge zur Geschichte des eleusinischen Cults p. 9 fi. 
The vertical plume of wheat-ears worn by Demeter resembles the head-dress of Isis; and 
the flowery fillet of the priest is quasi-Egyptian : etc. 

® See, however, С. E. Rizzo Joc. cit. p. 140 ff. 

7 J. N. Svoronos in the ' EG. ' Apx. 1911 pp. 39—52. 
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Analogous customs are still observed here and there on Greek 
soil. Sir Arthur Evans in his remarkable account of a pillar-shrine 
at Tekekiöi, a Turkish village between Skopia and Istib in Make- 
donia, says: ‘The floor is strewn with the fleeces of sacrificed 
гатѕ! And Dr W. Н. D. Rouse, describing another Moslem 
shrine on the highest point of the citadel at Mytilene, notes : ‘They 
keep sheepskins here, and the worshippers wrap themselves in these 
when they pray?’ He justly suggests comparison with the ‘ fleece 
of Zeus.’ 

It will be seen that these scattered indications of a divine ram 
in the cults of Zeus MWezléchios, Zeus Ktésios, etc. fit on to and 
corroborate the evidence already adduced of a Graeco-Libyan? and 
Thraco-Phrygian Zeus‘, who appeared sometimes as a ram, some- 
times as a snake. For both Zeus Metlíchios and Zeus K ¢ésios were 
likewise anguiform, as we shall have occasion to note when we 
come to discuss their cults. Moreover, just as Zeus Ammon® and 
Zeus Sabdzios* had a secondary Dionysiac form, so Zeus JZezléchios 
was replaced in Naxos by Dionysos Mexlichios”. 


x. The Significance of the Ram in the cults of Zeus. 


We have now passed in review the various cults in which Zeus 
appears as a ram-god, and it is time to draw conclusions. From 
the welter of detail and local divergence two or three facts of 
constant import emerge. In the first place it is clear that over 
a wide area of the ancient world, from Meroe in the south to 
Moesia in the north, Zeus was intimately associated with the ram: 
the Graeco-Libyan Zeus Ammon, the Thraco- Phrygian Zeus 
Sabázios, the Thessalian Zeus Laphystios, the Zeus Aktalos or 
Akratos of Mount Pelion, the Zeus Mez/échios and the Zeus K ¢észos 
of Athens, are cases in point. Secondly, it would seem that in the 
long run most of these cults took on a solar character; but that 


1 A. J. Evans in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. 200—204 figs. 69 f. 

? W. H. D. Rouse in Folk-Lore 1896 vii. 151. 

? Supra p. 358 ff. 

3 Supra p. 390 ff. 

5 Supra p. 371 ff. 

6 Supra p. 395 n. 3, р. 398 ff. 

7 Andriskos frag. 3 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 304 Müller) and Aglaosthenes frag. 5 ( 
hist. Gr. iv. 294 Müller) af. Athen. 78 с, Plout. v. Ant. 24, de esu carm. 1. 2, qu 
conviv. Y. I. 3, non posse suav. vivi, sec. Epic. 22, Eustath. zz Od. p. 1964, 184 
Е. Creuzer Meletemata e disciplina antiquitatis Lipsiae 1817 p. 22, Schöll—Studemunc 
anecd. i, 268, 276, 282. 
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this aspect of them was usually late!, seldom early’, and never 
original. Thirdly, it will not be denied that there was a well- 
marked tendency for the ram-Zeus to mate with the earth-mother 
and to beget a son in his own likeness—a god commonly known 
as Dionysos. 

These are the broad facts; and they do not countenance the 
idea that the ram was a solar animal? and on that account associated 
with Zeus. Rather it was the principal beast of a pastoral popu- 
lation, an obvious embodiment of procreative power‘, and as ‘such 


1 E.g. the cult of Zeus Helios Seddzios belongs to Roman times (supra рр. 390, 400). 

2 Zeus was already identified with Amen-Ra in the sixth century B.C. (sura p. 350f.). 

3 К. Schwenck Ziymologische mythologische Andeutungen Elberfeld 1823 p. 41, A. de 
Gubernatis Zoological Mythology London 1872 i. 400 ff. 

The curious statement that the ram sleeps on its left side from the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox, but on its right side during the other half of the year (Ail. de nat. an. 
то. 18, Macrob. Sat. 1. 21. 18, Myth. Vat. 3. 15. 1, cp. Plout. Zerrestr. an aquat. anim. 
sint callidiora 21), at most proves that a bond of sympathy was believed to unite the 
earthly rani with its heavenly counterpart, the constellation Aries. 

+ То the Greeks, as to others, the ram was von Haus aus a fertilising force. On the 
amatory propensities of the creature see Aristot. hist. ал. 6. 19. 573b 17 ff., Varr. rer. rust. 
2. I. 17, 2. 2. I3f., Colum. de re rust. 7. 3, Plin. nat. hist. 8. 188. A strip of ram's 
skin was used in a love charm (Plin. saz. hist. 30. 141); rams wool, as an aid in 
child-birth (22. 20. 20. 6) and female disorders (zd. 76. 29. 32). А ram was said to have 
been enamoured of Glauke a Chian citharist Ао. ap. schol. Theokr. 4. 31, 
Ail. de nat. an. т. 6, 5. 29, 8. 11, var. hist. 9. 39% Plout. terrestr. an aquat. anim. sint 
callidiora 18, Plin. nat. hist. 10. 51). The tomb of Lais at Corinth was surmounted 
by a lioness standing over a prostrate ram (Paus. 2. 2. 4, cp. Imhoof-Blumer and 
P. Gardner Num. Comm. Paus. i. 19 pl. E, 73—76, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Corinth, etc. 
р. 92 pl. 23, 11, Head His. пит.? р. 405). The same idea probably underlies the 
wide-spread use of the ram as a decoration of tombs in general (Frazer Pausanias iii. 187). 
Its employment for fountain-jets etc. (L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pet. 1862 
p. 138, cp. supra p. 370) is of like significance: the spring at the monastery of 
Kaisariani on Mt Hymettos, which has been identified with the KvAXo0 Пура of the 
ancients (Souid. s.vv. KvAAós, KvAXo0 Пура», Hesych. s.vv. KíAXeta, kÓXNov тўра; 
Phot. Zex. svv. Kiddela, KvAAov 7pav, Makar. 5. 41, Append. prov. 3. 52, Ov. ars am. 
3. 687 ff.), still gushes out through an old ram's head of marble and as of yore is believed 
to aid conception, pregnancy, and delivery (L. Ross Archäologische Aufsätze Leipzig 
1855 i. 220—222, Miss M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinburgh 
and London 1910 p. 151f.). 

Hence the ram was associated with the deities of generation, Hermes, Aphrodite, 
Dionysos, Attis, etc. Тһе evidence, literary and monumental, has been collected by 
E. Gerhard ‘Widdergottheiten’ in the Arch. Zeit. 1850 viii. 149—160 pl. 15, 1—7, 
L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pet. 1869 pp. 18—139 Atlas pl. т, 13, 15, S. Eitrem 
Beiträge zur griechischen Religionsgeschichte i. Der vor-dorische Widdergott Christiania 
1910 pp. 1—24. 

Conclusive is the fact that the 5Za//ós itself is sometimes made to terminate in a ram's 
head. So with a bronze pendant representing Hermes found at Herculaneum (Antichitä 
Е Ercolano Napoli 1771 vi (De! Bronzi di Ercolano ii) p. 389 ff. pl. 96, Roux— Barré Herc. 
et Pomp. viii Musée Secret p. 197 ff. pl. 46) and a bronze statuette of the pantheistic 
Xhnemu at Marseilles (G. Maspero Catalogue du musée égyptien de Marseille p. 131 
по. 562, W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1257). 

This combination of ram with snake in the cults of Zeus (supra pp. 358 ЇЇ, 390 ff., 
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associated both with the fertilising sky-god! and with the all- 
generating sun? The ram thus supplied the слее comparationis, 
which on occasion served to bring together the НеПеме Zeus and 
the barbaric sun-god. 

Nor need we hesitate to adimit that the Greeks themselves, quite 
apart from foreign influence, regarded the ram as a possible 
maniiestation of Zeus. “Pheriomorphie epiphanies of this god are 
of frequent. occurrence in mythology. And the myths, though 
manipulated as so much artistic material by the poets of a literary 
age, indubitably attest the serious beliefs of the past. We are 
therefore well within our rights in maintaining that the golden 
lamb of Atreus and the golden ram of Phrixos were but animal 
forms of Zeus. 


(p) The Sun and the Bull. 


i. Ihe Bull and the Sun in Egypt. 


As Zeus was related to the ram, so or nearly so was he related 
to the bull. There is indeed a curious parallelism between the two 
animal-cults, which must have existed side bv side from a remote 
Indo-Kuropacan past® Shepherds and neatherds expressed their 
religious beliefs in closely analogous forms, of which many similar 
traces have survived in ancient literature and art. It is therefore 
both desirable and possible in dealing with Zeus and the bull to 
adhere to the same lines that we followed in dealing with Zeus and 
the ram. As before, we shall begin by noticing certain Egyptian, 
and therefore non-Indo-Kuropacan, cults, which were at an early 


428) is likewise appropriate to a fertiltsing god (sufra p. 396 n. 1). S. Reinach in the 

ev. Їкєй. wSyy іі. 2101f, and in his Cotes, Mythes ct Religions Paris 1906 її. 58 ff. 
regards Zagreus as a horned serpent and compares him with the horned serpent that 
occurs repeatedly on monuments of the continental Celts (/Z.. Brouses Figures p. 19s ff.). 
(The Cehte serpent is regularly ram-headed. lence a more certain classical parallel 
iS a broken limestone pillar, found at the village of és rà <bixdıa near Mykenaı, round 
which twines a raised band, probably meant for a serpent, ending in a ram's head: 
a mutilated inscription of the fourth century B.C. mentions ката and bepredörn (Ath. 
Matth. ау vit. igi th: Frazer Zunsantas iii. 187 wrongly speaks of zwo ram's-heads). 
F. Baumgarten, who first published the pillar, ep. a bronze caduceus with ram's-heads 
instead of snake's-heads (Müller Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst i. 233 pl. 30, 337€). 

И Ss Sc аш Sg: 

? Grochmann ДРА. deor. p. rag fl. ктт". yevernp, yevéras, yevéTwp, YEvPNTNS, yevvay, 
yovoeıs, Cwoyovos, MAYYVÉTWP, татр, Tpomürwp, тєкиото:дѕ, токєйѕ, Tpépwr, Tpopers, 
pe peg os, KTN. 

30. Schrader Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples trans. F. B. Jevons London 
1890 p. 338, A. Aeallev. pp. тез, 917, H. Hirt. Mee /ndogermanen Strassburg 1905— 
1907 1. 283 ff, ii. 640 £L, S. Muller Ungeschichte Europas Strassburg 1905 рр. 24, 102, 
M. Hoernes Natur- und Urgeschichte des Menschen Wien u. leipzig 1909 1. 565 ff. 
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date more or less assimilated by the Greeks. As before, we shall 
end by showing that the Greeks themselves had inherited from 
their own Indo-Europaean ancestors ideas so similar that they 
were readily fused with those of surrounding foreigners. 

We begin, then, with Egypt. Here from a remote past bulls 
and cows had been regarded as objects of peculiar veneration. 
Evidence of their divinity is forthcoming even in the predynastic 
age! The two most famous bulls of Egypt were Ur-mer at 
Варо! and Hap at Memphis. The Greeks, who transliterated 
these names as Munefis and Apis respectively, describe the former 
as sacred to the Sun, the latter as sacred to the Moon? Mnevis 
was the biggest of bulls: he was jet-black, for exposure to the sun 
blackens the body: the hairs of his tail and of his whole body 
stood erect, unlike those of other bulls, just as the sun runs counter 
to the sky: his testicles were very large, since desire is aroused 
by heat, and the sun is said to engender nature* His cult was 
established by king Kaiechos of the second dynasty, according to 
Manethon‘, and lasted on into Ptolemaic times, as appears from 
the Rosetta stone*. After death he was identified with Osiris as 
Osiri-Ur-mer, the Greek Osorómneuzs or Osórmmneuis*. Egyptian 
monuments represent him as a bull with the solar disk and the 
uraeus between his horns’, or as a human figure with a bull's head. 
Of myths connected with him we know little. Indeed, Ammianus 
Marcellinus remarks that ‘nothing worth mentioning is said of 
him?' Aelian, however, relates that a certain Bokchoris, king of 
Lower Egypt, who had a reputation for justice and piety that he 
did not deserve, being minded to annoy the Egyptians, brought 
in a wild bull to fight with Mnevis. Both bellowed, and the wild 
bull charged, but, missing his aim, struck his horn into the trunk 
Of a persea-tree, where Mnevis gored him to death. Bokchoris 


1 E. A. Wallis Budge Zhe Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 i. 24 f., A History of 
рург London 1902 i. 84 no. 32124 flint cow's head, 26. i. 185, 187 Hathor-heads on 
green slate relief, Aaz 1902 p. 17 pl. B, 8—16 bull-heads as amulets. 

2 Ail. de nat. an. тт. 11, Porphyrios ap. Eus. praep. ev. 3. 13. ІЁ, Souid. s.v. " Ат:дєс, 
Amm. Marc. 22. 14. 7. 

* Porphyrios ар. Eus. praep. ev. 3 13. 1, Plout. de Zs. et Os. 33. 

i Maneth. frag. 8, cp. 9f. (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 542 ff. Müller). 

5 Corp. inscr. Gr. iii no. 4697, 31 f. — Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. no. 90, 31f. 
p. Dittenberger 2б. 56, 9. 4 

© Corp. inser. Gr. iii. 304. See further W. Drexler in Roscher Zex. Myth. ii. 3081 f. 
lout. de Js. et Os. 33 describes Mnevis as ‘ sacred to Osiris.’ 

7 Lanzone Dizion. di Mitol. Egiz. pl. 55, 2. 

8 /d. ib. pl. 55, 3. On Greek and Roman representations of Mnevis see W. Drexler 
ос. cit. d 
5 Amm. Marc. 22. 14. 7. 
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thereupon did reverence to the victor, but he had earned for himself 
the hatred of the Egyptians. And—to conclude in the words of 
Aelian—'if any one thinks it a scandal to drop from a zoölogical 
discussion into an occasional folk-tale, he is a fool!’ 

Apis too (fig. 310)? had to be black beyond other bulls? He 
was moreover distinguished by as many as twenty-nine bodily 
marks‘, of which a few are reported by classical authors. Thus 
Herodotos* states that Apis had a white triangle on his forehead‘, 
a beetle under his tongue", an eagle on his back, and double hairs 
in his tails. Various marks brought him into connexion with the 
sun and moon. Since he was sacred 
to the moon rather than the sun®, this 
twofold characterisation might have 
been thought superfluous. But some 
persons regarded Mnevis as the father 
of Apis’. And Porphyrios explains 
that, as the moon gets her light from 
the sun, so Apis must needs have the 
tokens of both luminaries: the sun, he 
adds, is evidenced by the blackness of 
the bull’s body and by the beetle under 
his tongue, the moon by the halved and 
the gibbous signs”. Others say that the most important mark of all 


1 Ail. de nat. an. 11. 11. Ja. 16. 12. 3 (cp. Maneth. frag. 65 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 
392 f. Müller) and С. Maspero 77е Passing of the Empires London 1900 p. 246 n. 5) 
states that in the reign of this Bokchoris a monstrous lamb with two heads, four horns, | 
eight legs and two tails spoke in human speech and predicted that Upper and Lower 
Egypt would be disgraced by the rule of a stranger. 

2 Drawn from a bronze statuette in the possession of Mr Е. W. Green. Total height 
31% inches. " 

3 Porphyrios aß. Eus. praep. ev. 3. 13. 2, cp. Hdt. 3. 28, Strab. 807. 

3 Ай, de nat. an. 11. 10. 

5 Hdt. 3. 28. 

6 For Xeuxdr Terpdywvor of the MSS. we should read, with Stein, Aevröv re Tpl^yc 
The description of the historian is thus brought into agreement with extant figures ol 
Apis: see Stein ad loc. Strab. 807 says merely ÓtáXevxos тд uerwrov. 

7 For ёт} ёё тү -yA@ooy kavOapov of the MSS. we should read, with Jablonski and S 
отд 8ё к.т.А.: cp. Porphyrios af. Eus. praep. ev. 3. 13. 2 6 Отд Thy улттар карб 
Plin. zat. hist. 8. 184 nodus sub lingua quem cantharum appellant. 

8 Mela 1. 9 cauda linguaque dissimilis aliorum, Souid. s.v.“Amedes*...onmetov Éxovres mepi 
THY ovpay kal Thy yAOccav. Larcher cites from schol. Ptolem. zefrabibl. р. 2 the statement 
that a cow's tail waxes and wanes with,the moon : cp. supra p. 429 n. 3 of the ram. 

? Macrob. Sat. 1. 21. 20 bos Apis in civitate Memphi so%s instar excipitur is a parti 
and misleading assertion. See supra p. 431n.2. But cp. izfra p. 435f. Kyrillos zz О. 
3. 8f. (cp. 10. 5) states that the Egyptians regarded Apis as seAyvns uév rékvov, MAL 
éx-yovov. 

10 Plout. de Zs. e£ Os. 33. 

п Porphyrios ap. Eus. praep. ev. 3. 13. 2, Kyrillos zz Oseam 5. 8f. 


Fig. 310. 
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was a white crescent on his right side, which denoted the moon’. 
Apis was the calf of a cow not suffered again to conceive off- 
spring? It was believed that this cow had been impregnated by 
a ray of light from heaven‘, or, according to some, from the тооп“. 
When a new Apis was discovered, the Egyptians put on their best 
clothes and fell to feasting’; for his appearance portended good 
crops and other blessings’. Aelian states that honours were heaped 
upon the lucky man in whose herd he had been born. Sacred 
scribes with hereditary knowledge of the requisite signs came to 
test his credentials. A special house was built for him in accord- 
ance with the most ancient prescriptions of Hermes (that is, Thoth), 
a house facing the sun-rise and large enough to contain stores of 
milk, on which for four months he was reared. After that time, he 
was, during the rise of a new moon, taken by the sacred scribes 
and prophets, in a barge yearly adorned for this purpose, to 
Memphis’. Diodoros gives a somewhat different account of what 
took place. According to him, the Apis-calf was first brought to 
Neiloupolis, where he was kept for,forty days. During this period, 
but never afterwards, women came into his presence and exposed 
their persons before him. Then he was put on board a barge with 
a gilded cabin and conveyed as a god to the precinct of Hephaistos 
(that is, Ptah) at Memphis® Опсе at Memphis, he was main- 
tained in the lap of luxury*. His stall had a window in it, through 
which strangers could see him. But, since they desired a better 
view, the Egyptians had arranged an adjoining court-yard, into 
which he was driven on stated occasions. The court-yard con- 
tained another stall for his mother. The shrine of Apis stood 
beside the large and wealthy temple of Hephaistos (Ptah). The 
latter had a dvémos or ‘approach, in which stood a colossus made 
of a single block of stone. Here bulls, bred for the purpose, were 
pitted against each other, a prize being awarded to the victorious 
bull’. Apis had his own well and spring of drinking water, for 


1 Ail de nat, an. 11. то, Plin. маѓ. hist. 8. 184, Amm. Marc. 22. 14. 7, Solin. 32. 17, 
Myth. Vat. 1. 79, cp. Plout. de Zs. et Os. 43 Tots rijs aeAhuns сҳђцасі ёокє TOAAA тоб 
Amdos, mepıueAawopevov Ta Ааштрй Tots oktepots. 

dt. 3. 28. з Наг. з. 28, Ail. de nat. an. 11. 10, Mela т. 9. 

4 Plout. de Zs. e? Os. 43, Souid. s.v."Amcdes. 

5 Hdt. 3. 27, cp. Ail. de nat. an. 11. 10. 

# Amm. Marc. 22. 14. 6. 

7 Ail. de nat. an. 11. 10. 

5 Diod. 1. 85 öpworr айтди al yuvaixes катӣ rpdowmor lordpeva kal decxvbovow dvacv- 
iuevat Ta Eauröv yevunrıca popia. The passage is quoted by Eus. praef. ev. 2. 1. 50. 

9 Ail. de nat. an. 11. 10, Diod. 1. 84. 

10 Strab. 807. А description of the court-yard built for Apis by Psammetichos is given 
Fidt. 2. 153. 
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attendants and priests declared that Nile-water was too fattening. 
Me lad also а sericlo of fine cows! ООУ eon distin- 
guished by a special set of signs, was exhibited before him: 
tradition said that she was always found and destroyed on the self- 
same day: During one week in the усаг Apis birthday was cele- 
brated: a gold anda silver bowl were sunk ine the хе а расе 
i» Memphis called from tts configuration 7/0/40 “ies Saucer’; 
and the crocodiles of the river harmed no one till noon on the day 
following the birthday week. Phe зле of Palermo records the 
first celebration of another festival, the ‘ Running round of Apis,’ 
but vives us no indication as to its character! Omens and oracles 
were drawn from the bodily movements of Apis When he licked 
the Aimation of Kudoxos the Cnidian, the priests averred that the 
astronomer would be famous but short-lived®, When he turned 
away from Germanicus Caesar, who was offering him food, that 
meant that Germanicus was a doomed man’. Apis had two chapels 
called bridal-chainbers: if he entered the one, it was a good sign ; 
if the other, mischief was brewing”, Пе was attended by choirs of 
boys, who sang his praises and then, suddenly becoming possessed, 
would burst out into predictions of the future’. Omens were also 
drawn from the first words heard on quitting his sanctuary", Thus 
Apis lived for the mystic number of five times five years ae wien 
his allotted span, the priests drowned him in their sacred. spring, 
and mourned with shorn heads till they found his successor”, 
Large sums of money were spent on his obsequies”; his burial 
place was kept a profound secret: and all Egypt lamented his 

UIE ee: PERE, ORES ETUR] S 

= ни EE PASEOS TSO Nm. Мате 22. 14. Зоне 12. 20. 

| Plin. var. й. М. 186, Solin. 32. a1, Апп. Mare. 22. 13. 17. .\ccording to Timaios 
the mathematician ap. Plin. wad. Aist. 8. 35, Phiala was the source of the Nile. 

К. А. Wallis Bulge O. tres and the Eyyptian Resurrection London and New York 
ШШ. Мз. 

t Paet Вас. Zu Stat, 74. 3. 428 motu corporis sul. cp. Claud. de guart. cons, Hon. 
276 oubanissis adinugit cornibus Apis. 

" Favormus Arelatensis 744. 16 (Frag. hist. Gr. ill. 37g Müller) ag. Diog. Laert. 
UO: 

“ОР. УШ sen. Se. Nm. Мас оо. түз s Ollie deis Dye 

оиа Mare. dor, cas allie aera es 

‘ON de jae ал тт. Vos Plin. wad, foe б. 185, Solin. 32. 20, Ny tines Wathen D 

ROMs ys Se 

o Pht. For. 26. See, however, К. Pietschmann in Pauly- -Wissowa Aea£- Ёле, 
1. 2808. 

Plin. fete Г 5. Y Spe Хатт. Marc. эз. тт сони 839 Уат о 

le ie 84 f: 

Ho Arnob. aue. nat. б. б but sec Aug. de cie. Der 18. 3. Hdt. 3. 29 Addpn KapBioew 
is indeeisive. On the Apis-tombs of the Saparov (Strab. 807) of Sakkara see A. Mariette 
Le Sérapcum ae Метр Paris 1327 rev. by G. Maspero 1882 or the brief accounts in 
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death! So the cult of Apis went on from the days of Menes 
(Méné, the first king of the first dynasty, to the downfall of 
paganism*. Apis was commonly‘ identified with Osiris”. Most 
of the priests taught that the former must be regarded as a comely 
image of the soul of the latter* More exactly, on the death of 
Osiris his soul passed into Apis and was re-incarnated in the 
succession of bulls that bore that name. Others said that, when 
Osiris was slain by Typhon, Isis gathered up his remains and 
deposited them in a wooden cow (os) wrapped about with. fine 
linen (dyssos), from which fact the town of 50251725 was supposed 
to have drawn its name’. Osiris-Apis (Asar-Hapi) under the 
name of Sarapis was worshipped far and wide throughout the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean during the Hellenistic 
age*, till Tertullian exclaimed indignantly: ‘It is not Egypt now- 
adays, no, nor Greece, but the whole world that swears by this 
African!’® He was regarded as lord of the underworld, an 
Egyptian Hades?.' But his powers were not merely chthonian, as 
appears from the fact that he was frequently identified with Zeus 
and with Helios". This last identification squares with the opinion 
of those who assert that Apis, if we could but recover the Egyptian 
conception of him ‚and get rid of the comparatively recent 
classical tradition, would prove to have been a solar before he 
became a lunar deity. That is the view of O. Gruppe”, of 
E. Meyer, and of W. Н. Roscher”, who all lay stress on the disk 


G. Maspero The Passing of the Empires London 1910 p. 301 f., E. A. Wallis Budge Zhe 
Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 ii. 350 f. 

1 Diod. 1. 85, Loukian. de sacrif. 15, de dea Syr. 6, Tib. т. 7. 38, Amm. Marc. 22. 14. 
7, Solin. 32. 18, Myth. Vat. 1. 79. 
© ? Ail. de лаг. ап. 11.10. The Apis-cult, like the Mnevis-cult, was founded by king 
Kaiechos of the second dynasty, according to Manethon (supra p. 431 n. 4). 
5 E. A. Wallis Budge The Gods of the Egyptians ii. 351 
! Apis was also compared with Horos, whom the Egyptians deemed the cause of good 
crops and prosperous seasons; and the diverse colouring of Apis was taken to symbolise 
the diverse crops (Ail. de zat. an. 11. 10). 

5 Strab. 807. 

6 Plout. de 7s. et Os. 29, cp. 20. 20, 43. At Memphis Apis was regarded as the 
“second life of Ptah’ (E. A. Wallis Budge Zhe Gods of the Egyptians ii. 350). 

? Diod. 1. 85. 8 Supra p. 188 ff. 

® "Tertull. ad nat. 2. 8. 10 С. Scherer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1803 f. 
П Supra p. 188 ff. ? 

P Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1572 п. 9: ‘Nun ist dies allerdings eine Neuerung ; der 
tägyptische Apis trägt zwischen den Hörnern die Sonne und scheint dieser geweiht 
ewesen zu sein.’ 

13 E. Meyer and W. Н. Roscher іп Lex. Myth. i. 420: ‘Daher hat auch Apis (wie 
Figens alle Stiergottheiten Ägyptens) eine solare Natur; als Symbol wird ihm der 
endiskus zwischen die Hörner gesetzt. [Die Scheibe zwischen zwei Hörnern ist in 
zypten imnier die Sonne, nie der Mond.]’ 
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that is seen between the horns of Apis in extant Egyptian repre- 
sentations! as symbolising the sun, not the moon. The matter is 
one for Egyptologists to decide. 

At Hermonthis, eight miles to the south-west of Thebes, Strabon 
records a cult of Apollon and of Zeus, adding : ‘ Here too an ox is 
kept?’ Macrobius, after mentioning Mnevis and Apis as proofs 
that in Egypt the sun was represented by a bull, continues: ‘At 
the town of Hermunthis they worship a bull, which is consecrated 
to the sun in the magnificent temple of Apollo. They call it Bacis 
(v. Bacchis) It is distinguished by certain miraculous signs which 
suit its solar character. For it changes its colour every hour, so they 
declare ; and the hairs, they say, with which it is covered, grow the 
opposite way to those of all other beasts, so that it is regarded as 


an image of the sun opposing the movement of the universe”. 
E. A. Wallis Budge* comments as follows : * The Egyptian equiva- 
lent of the name Bacis, or Bacchis, is BAKHA,...and this bull is 


1 A. Erman A Handbook of Egyptian Religion trans. A. S. Griffith London 1907 
p- 23 fig. 31, Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 420 fig., H. Stein on Hdt. 3. 28 fig. 

? Strab. 817. | 

3 Macrob. Sat. 1. 21. 20f.(Bacin most MSS. bachin cod. А. Bacchin cod. ‘Angl.) 
The expression (20. 21) imago solis in adversam mundi partem nitentis is rightly expla 
by L. Jan a4 loc. with the help of Macrob. comm. in somn. Scip. 18 as an allusion to 
difference between the real and the apparent movement of the heavenly bodies. E. A. Wa 
Budge The Gods of the Egyptians ii. 352 says: ‘an image of the sun sAzzing on the o 
side of the world, i.e., the Underworld. But zzfez£zs is the participle of 22/2, not 7 

+ Е. A. Wallis Budge 02. cit. ii. 352 f. W. Spiegelberg, however, in the Arch 
Papyrusforschung und verwandte Gebiete 1901 і. 339 ff. infers from the names Tlereßoox(w 
Haßoöxıs (1:Водҳіѕ, II«86xcs), IIgoOxcs, Ilerovopßoüxıs that there was a god Boxes, 
publishes a mummy-ticket (s. i or ii A. D.), now at Strassburg, which directs that the 
of one Thaesis be sent to Hermonthis and there deposited eis rd Bovxw (= Bovxeto 
Veveovíjpt rac ToQópov | той бєо боо? Boüxw (sic). Hence in Macrob. Joc. cit. he cj. 
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styled the “living soul of Rä,”...and the “bull of the Mountain of 
the Sunrise (Bakhau), and the lion of the Mountain of the Sunset.” 
He wears between his horns a disk, from which rise plumes, and a 
uraeus;’ on his forequarters is a peculiar growth of hair, and ‘over 
his hindquarters...a vulture with outspread wings (fig. 311)". 

The Egyptians worshipped a black bull-called Onouphis at a 
place whose name was too awkward for Aelian? to transliterate. 
He tells us, however, that this bull was the largest of bulls, that its 
peculiarity was the unique direction taken by its hairs, and that it 
was fed on Median grass. E. A. Wallis Budge identifies it with 
the bull of Hermonthis, and thinks that Oxouphis ‘is probably a 
corruption of some Egyptian name of Osiris Un-nefer?! 

At Momemphis, in the Delta, there was a cult of Aphrodite 
(Hathor) and a sacred cow‘. Aphroditopolis, in the Heptanomis, 
on the east side of the Nile, was originally called Depéhet, that is, 
the ‘Cows head?’: its inhabitants kept a sacred white сом. 
Many other Egyptian towns, both in the Delta and aus it, kept 
a sacred bull or cow, as the case might be”. 


ii. Zeus, Io, and Epaphos. 


Now the Greeks at an early date came into contact with all 
this Egyptian zoölatry and were much impressed by the cattle 
sacred to the sun and moon. 

Herodotos, the first student of comparative religion, boldly 
identifies Dionysos with Osiris® and asserts that the so-called 
Orphic and Bacchic rites were in reality Egyptian and Pytha- 
gorean? Whatever the precise value of such generalisations may 
be, we can at least infer that there were substantial points of 
agreement between the Dionysiac religion and its Egyptian counter- 
part”. Among these would be (as the whole of the present section 
attests) the worship of a great fertilising bull, which tended to 

! Lanzone Dizion. di Mitol, Egiz. p. 201 f. pl. то, 4, cp. К. Sethe in Pauly—Wissowa 
Keal-Enc. ii. 2802 f. Coins of the Hermonthite nome show the bull Bakis butting; or, 
a bearded god with Azmdtion and sceptre, who holds on his extended left hand a small 
figure of the bull Bakis butting (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 363). 


? Ail. de nat. an. 12. 11. 
3 E. A. Wallis Budge op. cit. ii. 352. 


3 Strab. 803. 
5 R. Pietschmann in Pauly— Wissowa Aea/- £c. i. 2793. 
* Strab. 809. 7 Strab. 803. 8 Supra p. 376 n. 2. 


Наг. 2. 81 rois: "Орфкоѓо: kaXeouévowt kal Barxıroisı, ёодо: è Alyvrrlacı kal 
UÜa.yopetou t. 

10 See e.g. Plout. de Js. et Os. 35 with ie judicious remarks of P. D. Scott-Moncrieff 
the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1909 xxix. 87 f. and the more hazardous speculations of Miss 
г. Davis in Ze Classical Association of Ireland: Proceedings for 1911-12 р. 13 ff. 
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acquire solar powers. It is, therefore, allowable to conjecture that 
the obscure and presumably non-Greek! name Bé&chos was in fact 
borrowed? from that of the Egyptian bull Bakha’. The name 
thus taken over, say by the Libyo-Greeks, appears to have passed 
into Crete and Asia Minor’, thence finding its way into Europaean 
Greece‘. Hesychios’ statement that dékéchos was a Phoenician word 
for ‘lamentation’ is hardly more than an etymological guess’. 

Less problematic is another and a better-known case—that of 
Apis. The Greeks named him Epaphos® and brought him into 
connexion with their own mythology’, declaring that he was the 
son of Io by Zeus, who impregnated her by a touch” at Kanobos, 
The story is summarised by Aischylos in the earliest of his extant 
plays, the Supplants, where the fifty daughters of Danaos fleeing 
from the fifty sons of Aigyptos seek the protection of Pelasgos, 
king of Argos, on the ground of kinship. The passage was thus 
rendered by Prof. L. Campbell: 


Chorus. "Tis said that in this Argive land erewhile 

Io was doorkeeper of Hera’s Fane. 

King. Certes she was; strong Rumour makes us know. 
Is’t said that Zeus to mortal maid came near? 

Cho. Yea, and that Hera knew, and would prevent. 

King. How ended such a high-enkindled feud? 

Cho. Your goddess turned the woman to a cow. 

King. But was the hornéd heifer safe from Zeus? 

Cho. He took the likeness of a leaping bull. 

King. What then contrived the mighty Queen of Heaven? 


1 L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. ii. 78 ‘Etymologisch nicht verständlich.” See 
further Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1417 f. 

? The loan would be facilitated not only by the bovine form of the god and his 
fertilising function, but also by his snake and his sacred mountain. 

3 My suggestion has, I find, been anticipated by Е. Creuzer Symbolik und Mythologie? 
Leipzig and Darmstadt 1840 ii. 203 (‘ Bacis, worin vielleicht bedeutende Spuren liegen 
des Einflusses Aegyptischer Vorstellungen auf die Bacchische Religion der Griechen,’ cp. 
ib. 1842 lii. 641 n. 2). 

4 Eur. Cret. frag. 472, 14 f. Nauck? kovpijrov | Bdxxos éxAjOnv dowels. 

5 Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 300 n. 73. 6 Cp. Gruppe Joc. cit. 

7 Hesych. 8ákxov: к\аџӣиби. Solvıxes. Cp. the Hebrew 22(/)а, ‘he wept.’ But 
it seems more probable that the name Baxxos hails from north Africa like Bóxxopıs = 
Bukunirinif king of Lower Egypt (supra p. 431), Bókxos or Bocchus king of Mauretania 
(iufra p. 502), etc. : 

“в На 153, 3. 28. 

9? See J. Escher-Bürkli іп Pauly—Wissowa Zeal-Ene. v. 2708 f. 

10 Aisch. P.u. 849 ётафду drappe? ҳєрі kal Өгүй» pbvov, suppl. 18 f. é£ irapis x 
Emımvolas | Ards, 45 f. 6 Emımvolas | Zyvòs Epayir, 1066 xetpl rawria karacxedwv, Apol 
2. I. 3 aydpevos, Nonn. Dion. 3. 284 ff. dxnpacltwy ёте kÓNmwv | Ivaxlys dapadys era 
Belos drolrns | xepoiv Epwuareeoei, schol. Eur. Phoen. 678 б Lets érapnoduevos тїз Мо 
(B.C.M. 1.), ётё yap т той Atos ётафӯѕ mpòs Iù "Emados éyévero (Gu.), Tzetz. 22 Lyk. 
630 ёк ris тод Ards ётафӯ. 
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Cho. She set a sleepless watch, with myriad eyes. 
King. What all-seeing herdman of one heifer? Say. 

Cho. Argus, the child of Earth,—whom Hermes slew. 
King. What framed she more for the poor cow's annoy? 
Cho. A goading gad-fly, giving her no rest. 

King. 'Tis called the “breese” by neighbours of the Nile. 
Cho. This drave her, banished, on a distant course. 
King. Your tale fits smoothly with the truths I know. 


Cho. Canopus and then Memphis saw her come. 
E * * * * 


Cho. Zeus with a finger-touch begat a child. 
King. How then was named the heifer’s birth divine? 


Cho. Named from the touch that gat him, Epaphus. 
* * d a * 


Cho. Libya that holds a wide extent of earth. 

King. What other child of hers hast thou in mind? 

Cho. Ве], with two sons, sire of my father here. 

t King. Of thrilling moment is this name. Declare it. 

Cho. Daríaüs, whose brother fifty sons begat. 

King. His name, too, let thy liberal words reveal. 

Cho. Ægyptus. Now thou knowest my primal race. 
Act therefore as toward Argive visitants. 

King. ‘In truth ye seem to me to be of kin 
Ancestrall to Argos}. 


(this | version of the myth involves a sort of thrust and parry 
between Zeus and Hera, which appealed to the dramatic instinct 
of Aischylos and is well expressed in the rapid exchange of his 


short, sharp, single lines. Zeus, deals the first blow by falling in 
love with Hera's priestess, Io. era thwarts Zeus by changing Io 
into a cow. Zeus outwits Hera, becoming a bull to prosecute his 


7 CUS ou 
amour. Hera, not yet t vanquished, sets Argos Panóptes, the + All- 


-————7—— 5 
Seeing, to guard the cow. Hermes, presumably at Zeus’ bidding, 
slays Argos. Hera, asa last : resource, drives the cow by means of 


a gad-fly to the furthest limits Of the сл, IM 
limits of the world Zeus touches her TIT NS the 


omnipotence of Zeus is vindicated: play-wright, performers, and 
audience return home well-content. 

Not so we. Aischylos’ plot is obviously put together out of 
old, indeed primitive, materials. And we are, for the moment, 
mainly interested in recovering the original form of the story. 
This may be, probably is, a task beyond our powers. Nevertheless 
it will not do to neglect divergent accounts that have reached us 
from other sources. They may at least help towards the recon- 
struction of an earlier version. 


! Aisch. suppl. 291—325 trans. L. Campbell, cp. P.v. 846 ff., Bakchyl. 18 Jo, Eur. 
Phoen. 676 ff., Apollod. 2. 1. 3f., Hyg. fad. 145, 149, 155, 275, Ov. met. т. 748 Ё, alib. 
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More than one writer, for example, assumes that lo was 
changed into a cow by Zeus, not by Hera. According to Apollo- 
doros', who in his great ‘ Library’ of Greek myths has preserved, 
so to speak, a variorum edition of this tale, Zeus attempted to 
divert Hera’s suspicions from his own intrigue with lo by trans- 
forming the latter into a white? cow and swearing that he had 
never had intercourse with her”. Hera thereupon asked Zeus to 
make her a present of the cow and stationed Argos Panöptes as its 
guardian. Argos bound the cow to the olive-tree* that was in the 
sacred grove of the Mycenaeans’. Zeus bade Hermes steal the 
cow. Zlierax‘, the ‘Hawk,’ revealed the design’. And Hermes, 


1 


1 Apollod. 2. 1. 3. 

2 Cp. Ov. met. т. 610f. inque nitentem | Inachidos vultus mutaverat ille iuvencam, 
Iuv. 6. 526 si candida iusserit Io, Val. Flacc. 4. 380 verbere candentes quotiens exhorruit 
armos. 

3 Hence the belief that lovers: might perjure themselves with impunity (Hes. frag. 3 
Flach ад. Apollod. 2. 1. 3, schol. Plat. syg. 183 R, Hesych. s.v. 'Афродіс:оѕ ёркоѕ, cp. 
Kallim. eż. 27. 3f. Wilamowitz = Stob. flor. 28. 3 (ed. Gaisford i. 383)). 

* Plin. zat. hist. 16. 239 Argis olea etiamnum durare dicitur, ad quam Io in tauram 
mutatam Argus alligaverit. This olive-tree is shown on a 
black-figured amphora at Munich (Sieveking—Hackl Vasen- 
sammi. München i. 58 ff. no. 585 fig. 69 pl. 21, Overbeck Gr. 
Aunstmyth. Zeus p. 474, T. Panofka ‘ Argos Panoptes’ in 
the Abh. d. beri. Akad. 1837 Phil.-hist. Classe pl. 5), a red- 
figured amphora of the Coghill collection (Overbeck of. cit. 
р. 466 f., Panofka of. cit. pl. 4, 1), а stdmnos from Caere now 
at Vienna (Masner Sammi. ant. Vasen u. Terracotten Wien 
р. 52 no. 338, Overbeck of. cit. р. 477 Ё, Ann. d. Inst. 1865 
pl. I—K, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 314, Roscher Lex. MytA. ii. 
279f.), a green jasper of which a replica in paste was in the 
Stosch collection (fig. 312, Overbeck of. cit. p. 483 f, 
Panofka of. cit. pl. 3, т), a wall-painting from the Casa di 
Meleagro at Pompeii (Overbeck of. cit. p. 470 Ё, Panofka 
op. ctt. pl. 1, 6). 

5 Soph. E/. 4f. Tò yap таХолбд» " Apyos oumößeıs Tode, | rfjs olerpomNiyyos dAcos’Ivdxov 
köpns. 

6 Cp. Poll. 4. 78 'Iepáxtov бё (uédos) Tò’ ApyoNwóv, ё rais áv0caQópois év" Hpas émqXo 

7 Two other birds were brought into connexion with the myth. (1) Lynx the ‘wr 
neck,’ daughter of Echo or Peitho, sacred to Nike and Aphrodite, by magic mean 
inspired Zeus with love for Io, and was punished by Hera, who transformed her int 
stone (Phot. dex. s.v. "Ivy£) or into a wry-neck (Kallim. frag. тоос. 8 Schneider af. scho 
Theokr. 2. 17, cp. schol. Pind. Nem. 4. 56). (2) When Argos was slain, Hera t 
formed him into a peacock (schol. Aristoph. av. 102, anon. misce//. 6 in Myth. Graec. 
Westermann p. 347, Nonn. Dion. 12. 7of., Mart. 14. 85. 1 Ё, Myth. Vat. r. 18, 2. 5 
2. 89) or decorated the tail of her peacock with his eyes (Ov. met. 1. 722f.), or 
peacock sprang from his blood (Mosch. 2. 58 ff.) or was sent up by the Earth where 
fell (Opp. de аис. 1. 24). The peacock appears on the gem mentioned above (n. 4) 
Boetticher Baumkultus fig. 35 and the peacocks kept in the temple of Hera at S 
(Antiphanes Homopatrii ap. Athen. 655 B, Eustath. iz 77. p. 1035, 47f., Brit. Mus. 
Coins lonia pp. 369—372, 386, 390 f. pl. 36, 11, 13, 37, 15, Head Mist. stum.? р. 
At the Argive Heraion Hadrian dedicated a peacock of gold and shining stones (Paus. 2 


Fig. 3m. 
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when he could not be hidden, slew Argos with a stone! Hera 
then sent the gad-fly to drive the cow far away. The cow, after 
traversing the Ionian Gulf, Illyria, Mount Haimos, the Bosporos, 
Skythia, Kimmeria etc., at length reached Egypt, where it recovered 
human form and gave birth to Epaphos on the banks of the Nile. 

Again, opinions differed as to the colour of the cow. Souidas 
identifies Isis with ‘Io, whom Zeus carried off from (the town 
of) Argos and, fearing Hera, changed now into a white, now into 
a black, and now into a violet соу?’ Moschos, a bucolic poet of 
the third century B.C., adorns the golden basket of his Europe with 
a device representing Io as a golden cow’ And Virgil arms 
Turnus, king of the Rutuli, with a shield on which was a golden 
cow likewise denoting Іо“, 


111. Priests/and Priestesses with Anımal Names. 


But, whether Io was transformed into a cow by Hera or by 
Zeus, and whether the colour of the said cow was white or black or 
violet or golden, are, after all, questions of minor importance. 
What we want to know is the original relation subsisting between 
the principal figures of the myth, Zeus, Hera, Argos, Io, and the 
significance of the bull and the cow in regard to each. _ 

Io, the #eidoüchos or ‘key-keeper’ of Hera, was changed by her 
goddess into a cow. This, the Aeschylean form of the myth, 
suggests, if I am not mistaken, that the priestesses of the Argive 
Hera were known as ‘cows.’ Examples of priests and priestesses 
bearing animal titles are fairly frequent. Dionysos often had a 
bovine character, and Dionysiac mysteries were celebrated by a 
class of priests called *cow-herds*' Their name presupposes that 


17. 6, infra ch. iii 8 1 (a) viii (8 and y)) and an antefix of terra-cotta found by Finlay was 
painted to imitate the tail of a peacock (Frazer Pausanias iii. 169). Sir Charles Waldstein 
he Argive Heraeum Boston and New York 1902—1905 1. 24, 64 f., states that General 
Ordon of Cairness in 1831 found there the tail of a peacock in white marble. Zæ. ib. ii. 
205 f. pl. 77, 46—48 publishes some votive bronze cocks (? peacocks) that he discovered 


I So et. mag. p. 136, 52. According to the usual version, Hermes approached Argos 
as a herdsman playing on his pan-pipes, charmed him to sleep with music and his magic 
and (Ov. met. 1. 671 ff., Val. Flacc. 4. 384 ff.), and then slew him by cutting his throat 
the Adrpe (Ov. теѓ. 1. 717 f., Lucan. 9. 663 f., Val. Flacc. 4. 390), or by putting out 
yes with it (Myth. Vat. 3. 9. 3) or with his wand (Nonn. Dion. 13. 25 ff.). 

3 Souid. s.v."Iots:...roré uev els Nevxhy Body, wore бё els uéAauwav, more бё lájovcav 
probably to suit the name `1). : 

* Mosch. 2. 44 f. + Verg. Aen. 7. 789 ff. 

5 The evidence is cited by Rohde Psyche? p. r5 n. 3 and more fully by O. Kern in 
uly—Wissowa Real-Zne. iii. 1013—1017. The latter concludes : ‘ BovxóXot are sacred 
fficials in the service of Dionysos. Their name refers to the bovine form under which 
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the god, or his worshippers’, or both, were ‘cows? Similarly 

Poseidon was sometimes a bull-god, and the young men who | 
served as his cup-bearers at ап Ephesian feast were ‘bulls?’ A 
sanctuary of Artemis Podé, ‘the Colt,’ constructed с. 200—150 B.C., 
has recently come to light in Thasos* A Laconian inscription 
commemorates an ‘Aurelia Epaphro, who was colt of the two 
most holy deities, Demeter and Kore*' In a rite at some un- 
specified place, probably in Lakonike or Messene, two girls were 
called ‘the colts of the Leukippides*' And the term ‘sacred 
colt’ was applied to a priest or priestess in Ptolemaic Egypt® 
Among the Iobacchoi of Athens officials appointed by the priests 
to act as ‘chuckers-out’ were named ‘horses’’ At the Peiraieus 
one Chryseros, a man of humble estate, was ‘horse’ for the 
orgeönai or ‘worshippers’ of Euporia Deldla, Orata, Aphrodite, 
and the Syrian goddess’. The girls who, clad in saffron robes, 
joined in the ritual of Artemis Drauronia were 'bears?! Those 


their god was originally worshipped. They are found occasionally in other cults too, 
eg. in Crete in the cult of the chthonian Zagreus and the Kouretes and in the service of 
Hekate. An ápxiBovkóXos of Apollon Sminthios in mythical times is mentioned by 
Polemon frag. 31 Preller.’ a : 

1 Corp. inscr. Gr. iino. 3605, 32 f. Bunarbashi rds re Bots kal | robs BovkóXovs was thus 
interpreted by R. Scholl Satura philologa im hon. Н. Sauppii р. 177 and A. Dieterich 
De hymnis Orphicis Marburg 1891 p. 5 (= Keine Schriften Leipzig and Berlin тїт 
p. 71f.). They were probably mistaken: see M. Fränkel Die Zuschriften von Pergamon 
Berlin 1895 ii. 485. О. Kern, however, in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Ene. iii. 1014 infers і 
existence of human fóes from that of the priestly BovkóXoi. See also infra ch. i 8 6 (g) 
xx (£) on children called Bées at Hierapolis Bambyke. 

? Amerias af. Athen. 425 c rapor. Cp. Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 129f. ` 

? Т. Macridy * Un hieron d’Artemis Поло à Thasos’ in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch 
arch. Inst. 1912 xxvii. 1—19 pls. 1—4 with inscr. no. 2 Фох Pavddew | тй» éa 
ywvaika | Kóðw Acovyooddspou | Aprés Поло and no. 3 ' Avtip&v Eùpupevlõov | rà» ai 
unrepa | ' Арт» Néwvos ' Aprés IlwAot || &iMokos IHoXvxdppov | 'Póótos érolgocv. 

4 Corp. inser. Gr. ino. 1449. Wide Lakon. Кийе pp. 79 n. т, 179, 331 regards this 
TÓos as a priestess or attendant of the goddesses. 

5 Hesych. s.v. rwAla> xaXkoÜv тўун& т. фёре: бё ёті Toy Gpwv ras Tov Aevkum 
mwAovs. дбо бё civat mapÜévovs фасіу. The first part of this notice remains enig 
Wide Zakon. Кийе p. 331 f. conjectures that the Leukippides themselves were once c 
ceived as тог, and compares the description of the Dioskouroi at the close of I 
Antiope (Hermathena 1891 p. 47, Hermes 1891 xxvi. 242): Xevkio бё mo TH Ards 
шёрог | тиийѕ peyloras ё єт v Kdópov róňe Cp. also Hesych. s.v. mos: é 
mwAovs yap abras ё\єуоу, olov `Афробітуѕ. — móXovs robs véovs, каї Tas véas, kai map 
with J. Alberti ad ос. 

$ See С. #4. Gerhard in the Archiv f. Rel. 1904 vii. 520—523. 

7 Dittenberger Syll. inser. Gr.? no. 737, 144 f. imron J. v. Prott and L. Ziehen Ze 
Graecorum sacrae ii. no. 46, 144f. The inscription is referred by E. Maass а 
W. Dittenberger to a date shortly before 178 A.D. 

8 Dittenberger Sy. inser. Gr? no. 739, 17 f. Immos, who dates the inscription betwe 
200 and 211 A.D. 

? Supra p. 421 f. 
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who were initiated into the. /eontikd or ‘leonine’ mysteries of 
Mithras adopted a variety of animal disguises and animal names. 
The men were called ‘lions, the women ‘lionesses,’ the attendants 
‘ravens. The fathers were ‘eagles’ and ‘hawks!’ The ‘doves’ at 
Родопа were by many of the ancients held to be priestesses’. The 
histidtores or ‘entertainers’ of Artemis Ephesta, who observed 
rules of ceremonial purity for a year, were called by the citizens 
essénes*, a title that properly denotes ‘king bees*' Aischylos in 
his Priestesses spoke of the ‘ bee-keepers, who opened the temple- 
gates of Artemis” The priestesses of Demeter were known as 
*bees*' So too were women initiated into her mysteries". Pindar 


1 Porph. ds abst. 4. 16 ws robs иёу peréxovras ray abray óprylov uósras Adovras kakeiv, 
Tas 02 ywaikas valvas (Felicianus cj. Acalvas), rods бё Umnperodvras kópakas. ёті тє тфу 
marépwy...derol yap xal lé/axes обто: rpocayopevovra. ё тє rà Acovrıra mapakaußarwr 
wepırlderaı таутодатӣѕ (iov noppds. See further Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 117 f., and 
especially Е. Cumont Textes et monuments figures relatifs aux mystères de Mithra 
Bruxelles 1899 i. 314 ff., 1896 ii. 535 Index, Die Mysterien des Mithra? trans. С. Gehrich 
Leipzig 1911 p. 138 ff., and in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 3062, who cites much additional 
evidence from inscriptions etc. and arranges the initiates from lowest to highest in the 
following order: corax, gryphus, miles; leo, Perses, heliodromus; pater; pater patrum 
or pater patratus. A relief from Konjica in Bosnia shows a Mithraic communion 
attended by a corax, a Perses, a miles, and a leo: the first and the last of these wear 
masks representing a raven's head and a lion’s head (Е. Cumont Die Mysterien des 
Mithra? p. 139, pl. 3, 7, Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1949 fig. 5087). . 

2 Hdt. 2. 55—57, Strab. 7 frag. 1 p. 73 Kramer, Eustath. iz Od. p. 1760, 43f., 
Paus. то. 12. 10, schol. Soph. 7rach. 172. But the evidence is far from conclusive. 
Herodotos offers it only as his personal opinion that the weAerdöes were barbarian women 
who chattered like doves; Strabon remarks that in the language of the Molottians and 
Thesprotians old women were called weXaı, old men тёмо:, and surmises that the 
mehetddes were three old women; Eustathios quotes Strabon’s view; Pausanias has ras 
HeXeıdöas...Aeyovoı...acaı yuvarkav mpwras к.т.\.; and the scholiast on Sophokles prefixes 
a vague ol 0 ойто. i : 
$ Paus. 8. 13. 1, Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr.? no. 175, 6f. [Qvew бё kal | edjazyyéXa , 
т Aprewıöı robs ёссђраѕ к.т.№., no. 548, 8f. ётіклурдсох ёё | abrov rods écafjvas eis BuAiry 
kal хїмаетфү к.т.\., J. T. Wood Discoveries at Ephesus London 1877 Append. 4. 2 
ѓсстрєйсаз ayvas kal eboeßüs, cp. E. L. Hicks The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscrip- 
ons in the British Museum iii. 2. 85 Oxford 1890 nos. 447, 448, 451, 457, 467, 578 c. 

+ Souid. s.v. соју, et. mag. p. 383, 30ff., et. Gud. p. 213, 6 ff. 
5 Aisch. hiereae frag. 87 Nauck? evpapetre ueNaaovóuoc ӧброу `Артёшбоѕ тёХаз olyew. 
See Journ. Hell. Stud. 1895 xv. 12. 
$ Schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 106 с ueMocas бё ras lepelas, kuplos ёр ras ris Ађиттроѕ, 
Braxpmotıkas дё kal ras mácas, бй TÒ той (you kadapbv, Porph. de antr. nymph. 18 kal 
Anumrpos lepelas ws тӯѕ xPovlas 0є05 uborıdas ueMaaas ol madatol erdAov» айт» тє ri» 
Кёр» ueXcrejón, Theokr. 15. 94 mehr @des with schol. ad loc. рємтобт бё rhv IepoeQórgv 
nol Kar’ ávrl$pasw, ws kal Kópgy: <> dia тд тёз lepelas abrijs kal ris Ађиттроѕ ueMaaas 
\eyeodaı. 
7 Hesych. s.v. wédtooa’ al 72s Anumrpos шўстібєѕ, Kallim. 2. Ap. 110 f. Атої ô’ ойк 
mo TavTós bdevs popéover иёмттш, | ANN Tis кабар re kal axpdavros dväprei к.т.\., 
ind. frag. 158 Christ (158 Schroeder) aż. schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. тоб a Tas пері rà Geta 
Шостка pedlooas kal érépo0i rats lepais perlooas тёртєтає. 
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alludes to the Pythian priestess as a ‘Delphic bee!” And, lastly, 
the chief-priestesses of the Great Mother (Kybele) were still being 
called ‘ bees’ at the commencement of our ега? Such titles imply 
that the deity worshipped was originally believed to appear in 
animal form, and that the worshipper, from motives that cannot 
readily be proved and must not hastily be assumed, pretends to be 
the animal in question. 


iv. Hera and the Cow. 


Now Hera had much to do with cows. The word 200225, which 
strictly signifies ‘cow-eyed, cow-faced, of cowlike aspect,’ had 
already in Homeric days come to be used as a complimentary 
epithet meaning ‘large-eyed, fine-eyed ' applicable to nymphs? and 
even to mortal women‘. But it is noticeable that fourteen times in 
the /Zad—for the word is never found in the Odyssey—occurs the 
phrase ‘cow-eyed lady Hera*' This stereotyped description always 
occupies the second half of the hexameter line, and is in fact a tag 
from a pre-Homeric system of versification, in which it formed a 
complete dactylic line* It is, therefore, a reasonable conjecture 
that 200225 as an epithet. of Hera had come down to the еріс 
minstrel from a distant past, when it was used in the sense of 
* cow-eyed ' or ‘cow-faced’ and presupposed the primitive concep 
tion of Hera as a cow". 

Traces of the same conception appear at the principal cult 
centres of the goddess. Thus at Samos her image, to judge from 
coin-types of imperial date (figs. 313°, 314°), was a dressed up wood 


1 Pind. Pyth. 4. 103 Ё xpyouös Фрдосєу ueMocas | Aedpldos abrouárg Kedddy мій 
schol. ad ос. See further Journ. Hell. Stud. 1895 xv. 4 f. 

2 Lact. div. ist. 1. 22 Melissam vero a patre primam sacerdotem Matri M 
constitutam, unde adhuc eiusdem Matris antistites Melissae nuncupantur. Lactan 
quoting from a commentary on Pindar written by Didymos, who lived in the second. 
of the first century B.C. and in the beginning of the first century A.D. (Pauly— 
Real-Enc. v. 445). See further Journ. Hell. Stud. 1895 xv. 3, W. Robert-Tornow 
apium mellisque apud veteres significatione Berolini 1893 p. 91 f. 

3 J], 18. 4о 'АМэ тє Водтіѕ the Nereid. In the late Homeric hymn 31. 2 the mothe 
of Helios is EUpuódecca Bodmes. 

+ Zi. 3. 144 Klymene, 7. ro Phylomedousa. On Bom in the sense of ‘larg: 
see a recent article by A. Reichel in the Jahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1910 XXV. 9— 

5 Л. т. 551, 568, 4. 50, 8. 471, 14. 159, 222, 263, 15. 34, 49, 16. 439, 18. 239, 35 
збо, 20. 309 Booms TóTv.a " Н рт. 

6 W. Christ Metrik der Griechen und Römer? Leipzig 1879 p. 158, О. Riemann а 
M. Dufour Traité de Rythmique et de Métrique grecques Paris 1893 p. 34 ff. 

7 For the analogous case of 8eà yAavxdmcs ' A0jv2 see infra ch. ii $ 9 (h) ii (A). 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Ionia p. 393 no. 375 Gallienus (wrongly described—* 
coiled round modius of Hera’). 

9 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins lonia p. 381 pl. 37, 6 Gordianus Pius (wrongly. describe 
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post with a pair of cow’s horns attached near the top of it. Hera, 
in fact, bore some resemblance to the horned Astarte of the 
Semites!. ‘And her originally bovine character doubtless facilitated 
the later identification of her with Isis*—witness the Ovidian story 
that, when the gods fled before Typhoeus into Egypt’, Hera 
became a snow-white cow‘. Again, the great Argive Heraion was 
situated at the foot of a mountain (1744 ft in height), which in 
ancient times was called Zzdora and is still known as Zwvia®. 
Pausanias was told that the neighbouring river Asterion had three 
daughters Zzboia, Prösymna, and Akrata, that they were the nurses 
of Hera* and that the ground about the Heraion, the district 
below it, and the mountain opposite to it were named after 
them’. Dr Farnell, however, points out? that Prösymna, ‘She to 


Fig. 313. Fig. 314. 


whom the hymn is raised®, and Arata, ‘She who is worshipped 
on the summit”; were two cult-titles of Hera in the Argolid, and 


*modius, round which serpent twines’). The notion that Hera’s head is surmounted by 
a snake seems to be based on a few examples (e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Ionia p. 380 
pl. 37, 5, Iulia Mamaea), which show one horn pointing up and the other down—as on 
coins of Lappa (J. N. Svoronos Numismatique de la Crète ancienne Macon 1890 i. 211 f. 
pl. 19, 28—36). It must, however, be admitted that the head-gear of the Samian Hera 
is very variously represented on the coins (Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Hera p. 15 Münztaf. 
1, a—g). 

1 W, Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites? London 1907 p. 310, 
. R. Driver Modern Research as illustrating the Bible (The Schweich Lectures 1908) 
ndon 1909 p. 58 fig. 

2 W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 513 ff. 3 Supra p. 370 n. t. 

3 Ov. met. 5. 330 nivea Saturnia vacca (latuit). 

5 Paus. 2. 17. 1 with J. С. Frazer ad loc. 

6 Plout. symp. 3. 9. 2 makes Eößoca the sole nurse of Hera, cp. ei. mag. p. 388, 54 ff. 
7 Paus. 2. 17. 1. On Prosymna see further A. Frickenhaus in Tiryzs i. 118—120. 

8 Farnell Cuts of Gk. States i. 182. 

9 Strab. 373 табтр ô öpopos lIpócv < ций оте, > kal айту) lepóv ёҳоота Mods, Plout. de 
uv. 18. 3 ketvra« бё rodXol (sc. stones like beryls, which turn black when the man holding 
hem is about to forswear himself) ё тф reuever ris Просуџуаѓаѕ "Hpas, xadws ioropet 
eos év rois Аруоћмкоїѕ (Frag. hist. gr. iv. 522 Müller), Stat. 7725. 1. 383 celsae Iunonia 
la Prosymnae with Lact. Plac. ad /oc. Prosymna civitas est, ubi colitur Iuno. 

19 Paus. 2. 24. 1 states that on the way up to the akropolis of Argos there was a 
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suggests that Zubdora, ‘She who is rich in oxen, was a third. Nemea, 
a few miles away from the Heraion, was said by some to have 
taken its name from the cattle sacred to Hera, which.were there 
‘herded’ by Argos!. The first systematic exploration of Tiryns 
and Mykenai yielded an extraordinary number of small terra-cotta 
cows, as many as 700 being found on the akropolis of the latter 
town alone. These Schliemann took to be figurines of Hera herself 
in the form of a cow, Hera boöpzs?, but more critical investigators 
regard them as votive substitutes for actual cattle’, Sir Charles 
Waldstein, on the site of the Heraion, discovered some interesting 
examples of bronze cows, one of which, as Mr D. G. Hogarth 
observed, shows markings indicative of a sacrificial fillet® In 
Seneca's Agamemnon? the chorus, consisting of Mycenaean women, 
chant to their goddess Hera: 


At thy fane the bull’s white wife 
Falls, who never in her life 

Knew the plough nor on her neck 
Bore the yoke that leaves the fleck. 


At Argos the festival of Hera was known as the /Zéraza or Heka- 
témbaia or as ‘The Shield from Argos”? The first name explains 
itself. The last refers to the fact that, at the accompanying 
athletic contest, the prize was a bronze shield® The festival was 


sanctuary of Hera 'Akpaía, cp. Hesych. s.v.’Axpla. Оп the cult of Hera ’Akpala at and 
near Corinth, and also on the Bosporos, see С. Wentzel in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Zne. i. 
1193. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 128 n. 8, 183 n. 7, thinks that the Corinthian cult 
was modelled on the Argive. 

1 Schol. Pind. Nem. argum. 3 p. 425 Böckh, cp. et. mag. p. 176, 35 ff., Loukian. 
dial. deor. 3. 

2 Н. Schliemann Mycene London 1878 p. 73 f. 

3 Jd. ib. p. 19 f 

3 Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de Г Art vi. 819. 

5 C. Waldstein Zhe Argive Heraeum Boston and New York 1905 ii. 201 ff. pl. 73; 
23—27. 

6 Sen. Ag. 364 ff. In Kos a choice heifer was sacrificed to Hera ’Apyela, "EXe 
BacíXeia. (Dittenberger Syll. inser. Gr no. 617, 5 f.). | 

7 Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 42 ff. 

з Pind. Ol. 7. 83 8 т év" Apyei xadxos yyw uv. The schol. vet. ad loc. 152a explains 
that the prizes were not bronze in the mass, but tripods, cauldrons, shields, and bo 
Ја. ib. 152 says simply: ‘the bronze that is given at Argos as a prize to the 
Jd. ib. 132 c: ‘The prize was a bronze shield, and the wreaths were of myrtle.’ 
152 d: ‘ Bronze is given as the prize, because Archinos king of Argos, who first establi 
a contest, being appointed to look after the supply of arms, made the award of ar 
from his store. Polyain. 3. 8,states that Archinos was put over the armoury at 
when the Argives were arming: he offered a fresh weapon to each citizen, receiv 
exchange the old weapons, so as to dedicate them to the gods; but, having collec 
the old without supplying the new, he armed a mob of mercenaries, aliens, etc. ai 
became tyrant of Argos. If this is rightly referred (Pauly—Wissowa AeaZ- Enc. її. 5 
the period of the Chremonidean War (266—263 B.c.), it is clear that the scholi 
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called Hekatémbaia because it included a great procession headed 
by a hundred oxen, which were killed, cut up, and distributed to 
all the citizens’. Was it as devotees of Hera Argeta that the Coan 
women, when Herakles left Kos, ‘wore horns’ *? 


v. Kleobis and Biton. 


Further details concerning the Argive cult may be gathered 
from Herodotos’ tale of Kleobis and Biton*. These were two 
Argive youths of exceptional strength. When Hera’s festival came 
on, their mother had to be drawn in a car to the temple. But the 
oxen did not arrive in time from the field. So the young men 
harnessed themselves to the car and drew their mother five and 
forty furlongs to the temple. The Argives stood round about and 
congratulated them ofı their strength, the women complimenting 
the mother on her sons. She, over-joyed, stood before the statue 
of the goddess and prayed her to grant the lads, who had shown 
her such honour, that which was best for man to obtain. After 
this prayer, when they had sacrificed and feasted, the young men 
were put to sleep in the temple itself and never woke again. The 
Argives had statues of them made and dedicated at Delphoi on 
account of their valour‘. 

Herodotos’ account is supplemented in some points by that of 
others, for the story was a favourite one with ancient writers. 
Thus we learn that the mother's name was Kydippe* or Theano®; 
that she was priestess of the Argive Hera’; that it was not lawful 


Pindar is guilty of an anachronism. See further Pind. Mem. то. 40 f. дуби то xadxeos | 
danov drpivet worl BovOvoiav”Hpas déüNwv тє xpiow with schol. vet. ad Joc. xdAkeov бё doc 
rv dy&va, Ўто: bre loxupds сті, 1) ёт: ҳаћкоду Ömkov то ётабћор and the passages cited 
infra ch. iii $ 1 (a) viii (y). 

! Schol. vet. Pind. O/, 7. 152d. M. Р. Nilsson cp. Parthen. zarr. ат. 13. 3 (the 
Story of Harpalyke). The festival is called 'Exaröußara in the Corp. inscr. Gr. i no. 1715, 
4, Exaroufota in the Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 3 no. 1367, Corp. inser. Gr. i no. 15815 b 8 
(22. a 9 '"ExorovBota sic). 

2 Ov. met. 7. 363 f. * Нас me 
+ The French excavators of Delphoi found to the west of the Athenian Treasury two 
nude male figures which, as Homolle at once conjectured (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900 xxiv. 
445—462 pls. 18—21, cp. Fouilles de Delphes iv. 1. 5—18 pls. І f.) and as A. von 
Premerstein subsequently proved (Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1910 xiii. 41—49 ff.), are 
the very statues mentioned by Herodotos. On them see further Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de 
T Art viii. 452 ff. pls. 9f. fig. 226. | 

5 Anth. Pal. 3. 18. 2 with arg., Souid. s.v. Kpotoos, Philarg. im Verg. georg. 3. 532 
v.l. Chryside). á 
6 Souid. s.v. Kpoteos. 
7 Plout. consol. ad Apoll. 14, Loukian. Charon 10, arg. Anth. Pal. 3. 18, Palaiph. 50 
31), Eudok. viol. 435°, Souid. s.v. Kpotoos, Сіс. Tuse. 1. 113, Serv. and Philarg. zx 
Verg. georg. 3. 532, Myth. Vat. 1. 29, 2. 66. 
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for her to go to the temple except on an ox-car! drawn by white 
oxen’; that, if she had not performed the rite to time, she would 
have been put to death? Kleobis and Biton, otherwise called 
Kleops and Bitias*, when no oxen could be had because a plague 
had killed them all’, are said to have stripped off their clothes, 
anointed themselves with oil, and stooped their necks to the yoke*. 
After sacrificing at the temple they drank? and feasted with their 
mother? before going to sleep. In another version they bring the 
car and their mother safely home, and then worn out with fatigue 
succumb to their fatal sleep, while Kydippe, having learnt 
wisdom from their example, puts herself to death*. 

A second tale of Biton’s prowess was told in verse by Lykeas, 
an antiquary of Argos". It was to the effect that once, when the 
Argives were driving certain beasts to Nemea in order to sacrifice 
to Zeus, Biton full of vigour and strength caught up a bull and 
carried it himself. ‘ A statue of him bearing the bull was set up at 


Fig. 316. 


Argos in the sanctuary of Apollon Zykros"!. Biton’s exploit has 
commonly been regarded as a mere athletic feat; but, as we shall 
see later’, it is highly probable that a definite ritual practice lay 
behind it. 

Returning to the joint performance of the two brothers, we note 
that at Argos opposite the sanctuary of Zeus NMemeios there was 
a stone relief of Kleobis and Biton in the act of drawing their 
mother to the Heraion?. An imperial Argive coin, now in th 
Berlin collection (fig. 315)", shows the scene and may perhaps be 

! Philarg. іт Verg. georg. 3. 532, cp. Serv. in Verg. georg. 3. 532, Myth. Vat. 1. 29; 
" pe Votes 50 (51), Eudok. viol. 435°. Plout. consol. ad Apoll. 14 wrongly says 


‘mules.’ 
3 Hyg. fab. 254. Cp. Tert. ad zat. 2. 9 ne in sacris piaculum committeret, 


1 Hyg. fad. 254. 
5 Serv. and Philarg. zz Verg. georg. 3. 532, Myth. Vat. 1. 29, 2. 66. 


S Cic. Tusc. I. 113. 7 Plout. v. Sol. 27. 
3 Cic. Tuse. 1. 113. 9 Hyg. Jab. 254. 
10 Paus. 1. 13. 8f. п Paus. 2. 19. 5. 
12 Infra ch. i § 6 (g) xvi. 13 Paus. 2.208038 


M Arch. Zeit. 1869 xxvii. 98 pl. 23. 
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considered a copy of this relief’. An ancient glass-paste, however, 
also at Berlin (fig. 316)?, differs from it in several points. The 
eighteenth column of the temple erected at Kyzikos to Apollonis, 
wife of Attalos i and mother of four sons distinguished for their 
filial affection’, was adorned with reliefs of Kleobis and Biton‘; 
but how the subject was treated we do not know. The only repre- 
sentation of importance that has survived to modern times is 
carved on a sarcophagus in the library of S. Marco at Venice 
(fig. 317). The scene, enclosed by a grove of oak-trees, falls into 
four divisions. On the left Kydippe, erect in her car, is apparently 
drawn by two diminutive oxen, while Kleobis and Biton grasp the 
pole. The moment depicted is that of their arrival at the Heraion, 
as is clear from the rising rocky ground and the position of the 


human and animal figures. In the centre stands the temple with 
four Corinthian columns spirally fluted: the pediment is decorated 
with a basket of fruit and a couple of snakes. Before the temple 
Kydippe raises two torches in an attitude of prayer. In front of 
her, face downwards on the ground, lie the two boys asleep, if not 
already dead. The third division represents a goddess, probably 
Selene, whose two-horse chariot is escorted, not as usual by Hesperos 
r the Dioskouroi, but by: Kleobis and Biton. This implies that 
the Argive Hera was conceived by the artist of the sarcophagus as 
moon-goddess, who took with her through the midnight sky the 


2 Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Mum. Comm. Paus. i. 37 pl. K, 34, Frazer 
rausanias iii. 193 fig. 32, Head Hist. num.? p. 440. 

2 Arch. Zeit. 1869 xxvii. 98 pl. 23, 9. 

$- Polyb. 22. 20. 1 ff. 

3 Anth. Pal. 3. 18. 

? Н. Dütschke * Kleobis und Biton ' in the Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1883 vii. 153—167 pl. 2. 


c. 29 
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souls of the two lads. On the right we see them reunited to their 
mother in heaven!. 


vi. Trophonios and Agamedes. 


Another celebrated example of euthanasia, coupled with this 
by the author of the Platonic A-xzochos*, by Plutarch’, and by 
Cicero‘, was that of Trophonios and Agamedes. The Platonist 
tells us that, after building the precinct of the god at Pytho, they 
went to sleep and never rose again. Plutarch, or rather Pindar? 
from whom Plutarch got his information, states that Agamedes 
and Trophonios, having built the temple at Delphoi, asked Apollon ^ 
for their reward. He promised to give it to them on the seventh, 
or, as Cicero has it, on the third day from that time. Meanwhile 
he bade them feast. They did his bidding, and on the fateful 
night went to sleep, but woke no more. Philosophers and moralists 
of course made capital of such stories. But to the dry critic there 
is something decidedly sinister about the plot. The heroes are 
first feasted, not to say fattened, in a temple, afterwards put to 
sleep there, and then—found dead next morning. The Homeric 
Hymn to Apollon, our earliest? source for the ten asserts that 
Phoibos Apollon himself laid the foundations of his Pythian fane 
both broad and long; that on these Trophonios and Agamedes, 
the sons of Erginos, loved by the deathless gods, placed a threshold 
of stone; and that the building was finished by throngs of men 
with wrought stones to be a minstrels’ theme for ever". Taken in 
connexion with the Platonic and Pindaric story, this narrative has 
to my ear very much the sound of a foundation-sacrifice, such as 
are still in a modified form practised by Greek builders® True, 

1 This relief was correctly interpreted by Montfaucon Antiguity Explained trans. 
D. Humphreys London 1721 i. 36 pl. 13 nos. 22—24 (after Beger Spicilegium ant. p. 146, 
149), though I do not know whether he had any ground for saying: *Other Authors 
relate the Story, that the two Brothers finding the Oxen did not draw the Chariot fast 
enough, placed themselves in the Yoke, and drew their Mother.’ 

2 Plat. Axtoch. 367 c. 

3 Plout. consol. ad Apoll. 14. “Ое. Tusc. EAE 

5 Pind. frag. з Christ (3 Schroeder), cp. frag. 2 af. schol. Loukian. dial. mort. 10 
p- 255, 23 ff. Rabe. 

6 Unless priority can be claimed for the Zedegonia of Eugammon (Zpie. Gr. frag. i 
Kinkel), which does not, however, appear to have dealt with the Delphic myth (О. К 
in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal- Ens. i. 720). 

7 H. Ap. 294—299. See further Steph. Byz. s.v. AeAdol, Paus. 9. 37. 5, 10. 3. " 

з B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 195 ff., б. Georgeaki 
and L. Pineau Le Folk-Lore de Lesbos (Littératures populaires de toutes les nations 
Paris 1894 p. 346 f., Frazer Golden Bough?: Taboo p. 89, L. M. J. Garnett —]. 5. S 


Glennie Greek Folk Poesy London 1896 i. zo ff., 390 f., J. C. Lawson Modern Gree 
Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 p. 268 ff., supra p. 66 f. 
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Agamedes and Trophonios are described by the Homeric poet as 
‘loved by the deathless gods.’ But we do not forget Menander's 
significant line: 

Whom the gods love, dies young!. 


The same euphemistic meaning probably attaches to the 
peaceful end of Kleobis and Biton. But we need not pursue the 
subject further, as we are at present concerned to show that Hera 
was essentially connected with cows. Her Homeric epithet ‘cow- 
eyed’, her legendary transformation into a snow-white cow’, her 
image with cow’s horns at Samos‘, her probable cult-title ‘She who 
is rich in oxen‘, her sacred herd at Nemea®, her numerous votive 
cattle’, the white cow? or the choice heifer offered to her in sacri- 
fice’, the Argive festival of the hundred oxen”, the white steers 
that drew her priestess to the Heraion”, amount to a conclusive 
proof that Hera had much to do with cattle, and furnish some 
support for my conjecture” that in Io, the priestess changed by the 
goddess into a cow, we should recognise an attendant of the antmal 
deity called by her animal пате’, 


vil. The Proitides. 
| Confirmation of this view may be sought in the myth of the 
Proitides or daughters of Proitos, king of Tiryns and the surround- 
ing district. A. Rapp in a careful discussion of their myth has 
shown that the troubles which befell them were, in different versions, 
scribed to Dionysos, to Aphrodite, and to Нега“, Confining our 
attention to the Argive goddess, we find that Akousilaos, the 
logographer of Argos in Boiotia, who lived in the second half of 
the sixth century B.C. and provided a mythological quarry for 
indar™, associated the Proitides with Hera. They went mad, he 


1 Menand. dis exapaton frag. 4 (Frag. com. Gr. iv. 105 Meineke). 


? Supra p. 444. 3 Supra p. 445. 1 Supra p. 444 f. 
5 Supra p. 445f. 6 Supra p. 446. 7 Supra p. 446. 

8 Supra p. 446. 9 Supra p. 446 n. 6. 1 Supra p. 446 ff. 
П Supra р. 447 f. 12 Supra p. 441 ff. 


3 Is this the ultimate significance of Kleobis and Biton acting as oxen to draw the car 
f the priestess? The schol. Bernens. 7 Verg. georg. 3. 532, who drew from the stores 
f the fifth-century writers Titus Gallus, Gaudentius, and Junius Philargyrius (M. Schanz 
eschichte der römischen Litteratur? München 1899 ii. І. 91), says: Sacerdotes Junonis 
est Cleobis et Biton currus sollemnibus sacris deducere solebant, verum deficientibus 
bus etiam collo sacra portasse dicuntur. Junonis sacris animalia defecerunf, id est, aut 
manorum expleta sunt funera quos illa persecuta est, aut restituta sunt sacra, quae 
esta Junone defecerant. It would perhaps be rash to infer from this muddle-headed 
tice that Kleobis and Biton were themselves priests or priestly attendants. 

U A. Rapp in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 3001 ff. 

15 А. and M. Croiset Histoire de la littérature grecque Paris 18до ii. 539 f. 
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said, ‘because they made light of Hera’s wooden statue'.’ Phere- 
kydes of Leros, another logographer, who c. 450 B.C. wrote a work 
on mythology resembling that of Akousilaos but ampler in scope?, 
agreed in this matter with his predecessor? : 


* Melampous, the son of Amythaon, effected many miracles by means of his 
scer-craft, but his most famous exploit was this. Lysippe and Iphianassa, the 
daughters of Proitos, king of Argos, had owing to youthful imprudence? sinned 
against Hera. They had gone into the temple of the goddess and derided it, 
saying that their father’s house was a wealthier place. For this they were 
driven mad®. But Melampous came and promised to cure them completely, if 
he received a reward worthy of his cure. For the disease had now lasted ten 
years and brought pain not only upon the maidens themselves, but also upon 
their parents. Proitos offered Melampous a share of his kingdom and which- 
ever of the daughters he desired to wed. So Melampous, by means of suppli- 
cations and sacrifices, appeased the wrath of Hera and healed their disease. 
He received in marriage Iphianassa, obtaining her as the reward® of his cure.’ 


We hear no more of the Proitides and Hera till Roman times. 
Then, fortunately for our understanding of the myth, Virgil had 
occasion to compare Pasiphae with the Proitides: 


Ah, luckless maid, what madness seized thee? Once 

Did Proitos’ daughters fill with lowings false 

The fields; yet none pursued so base a love 

For cattle, though she had feared for her neck the plough 
And oft-times sought on her smooth brow the horns”. 


The Latin commentators explain that the daughters of Proitos 
had boasted themselves to be more beautiful than Hera’, or had 
entered her temple in a solemn service and preferred themselves to 
her’, or, being her priestesses, had stolen gold from her raiment 
and used it for their own purposes". In consequence of this 


1 Akousilaos frag. 19 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 102 Müller) ad. Apollod. 2. 2. 2. 

2 A. and M. Croiset of. cit. ii. 548 f. 

3 Pherekyd. frag. 24 (Frag. hist. Gr. і. 74f. Müller) ар. schol. Od. 15. 225. Cp 
Bakchyl. tro. 43 ff. 

4 бй rlw ёк vedrnros (8:0 rhv ákpaiórgros cod. V.) ävemiAoyıorlav. Müller ad Joc 
thinks that the Proitides contrasted their own beauty with the ugliness of Hera 
xéanon. 

5 For the manuscript reading xal did тобто uávris dv mapayevönevos 6 Medumo 
к.т.\. I have, with W. Dindorf, accepted P. Buttmann's brilliant emendation paver 

6 Eövov abriy TÕv larpeıöv kaprwodpevos. If the text is sound, дроу is used incorr 
for uu 06v. 

7 Verg. ecl. б. 47—51. - 

8 Serv. in Verg. ecl. 6. 48, Myth. Vat. 1. 85. 

9 Lact. Plac. iz Stat. Theb. 3. 453 hae enim feruntur sollemniter templum lun 
intrasse et se praetulisse deae. This is repeated almost word for word in М 
Vat. 2. 68. 

10 Interp. Serv. 22 Verg. ecl. 6. 48 vel, ut quidam volunt, cum essent antistites, а 
sunt vesti eius aurum detractum in usum suum convertere. 
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offence Hera! sent upon them the delusion that they were cows: 
they dashed off into the woods and even bellowed aloud?, till 
Melampous cured them and married one of them, receiving along 
with her part of king Proitos’ domains’. 

Here, then, is a further trace of the attendants or priestesses of 
the Argive Hera being called ‘cows.’ In 1894 I ventured on the 
general statement that within the bounds of Hellenic mythology 
animal-metamorphosis commonly points to a preceding animal- 
cult I am now disposed to add the surmise that in some cases 
at least, those of Io and the Proitides among them, animal-meta- 
morphosis implies an animal-priesthood, in which the priest or 
priestess is supposed to be the animal specially connected with his 
or her divinity. / 


viii. Hera and Io. 


It is usually assumed without any attempt at proof that Io was 
a hypostasis or by-form of Hera’. This somewhat vague and 
shadowy conception may pass muster, if by it we mean that the 
priestess of Hera was originally regarded as Hera incarnate. Io 
Kallithyessa, to give her the full title recorded by Hesychios’, 
of which sundry variants are extant elsewhere’, is consistently 


1 Lact. Plac. іл Stat. Theb. 2. 220 says: furore immisso a Venere, 

2 Cp. Bakchyl. то. 56 opepdaréav фора iciaa. ; 

3 Serv. i» Verg. ecl. 6. 48, Lact. Plac. in Stat. Theb. 2. 220, 3. 453, Myth. Vat. г. 
85,2. 68. Lact. Plac. 2» Stat. 70. 3. 453 speaks of actual metamorphosis: Iuno in 
iuvencas vertit puellas. 

+ Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 160. м 

5 P. Friedlander Argolica Berlin 1905 p. 36 has already conjectured that Tirynthian 
girls were the 8óes of Hera just as Athenian girls were the dpxro: of Artemis. 

6 So Miss J. E. Harrison in the Class. Rev. 1893 vii. 76, Farnell Cults of Gk. States 
i. 182, 200, К. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. ii. 797, E. E. Sikes on Aisch. 
P.u. 561, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 183, 460, 466, 469, 505 n. 2,1127, 1325 n. 4. 

7 Hesych. s.v. “Iw ка\\:Өбєсса` ка\\Өбєсса ёкаћєіто ù проту iépea. ris “AOnvas. 
J. Scaliger’s correction of the last word to"Hpas (év "Apyeı “Hpas Knaack) has won 
universal acceptance, cp. Aisch. .supp/. 291f., Apollod. 2. 1. 3, anon. de incredib. 15 
p. 324 Westermann. 

5 Калм@бту (Phoronis frag. 4 Kinkel ар. Clem. Al. strom. t. 164. 2 p. 102,23 ff. Stählin 
Калл\‹@бу к\є:додҳоѕ “Odupmiddos Bacirelys, | "Нр "Apyelns, ў oréupact kal Ovodvoise | 
mporn exbounoe<v> mepl klova џакрду dvdooms, cp. Hyg. fab. 145 Callirhoe for which 
Knaack cj. Callithoe), Ка\№Өеиа (Plout. ap. Eus. praep. ev. 3. 8. 1 Aéyerac õè Пєіраѕ ò 
тр@то$ ‘Apyo\ldos” Hpas lepov elodpevos тўи éavrod Ovyarépa KaXAMÓOwvav idpecav катастђсаѕ, 
ёк TOv тєрї Tipvvda dévipwy бүҳуту Tenwv cókréavov (so the MSS.: ebxéarov cj. Kaibel) 
“Нраз ayakwa poppGoat к.т.№., with which cp. Paus. 2. 17. 5 тарі 82 айтур écrw iml 
Klovos &yadpa"Hpas ápxatov. то è dpxaiórarov mwemolnrar uév ёё .dxpdöos, averéOn 8ё 
és Тіроуба bro Перісоу rob" Apyov, Tipvvda бё dveAövres’Apyeloı koultovew és rö'Ilpatov • 
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described in all our sources as the priestess of Hera, never as a 
goddess in her own right. Still, that she was in some sense divine, 
appears from several considerations. Her second name A a//zZAfessa 
has the ring of a genuine cult-title. The learned Lykophron calls 
her boöpis, as though she were Hera’. And she was in Alexandrine 
times commonly identified with Isis?, the Egyptian cow-goddess*. 
She was thus at once a priestess and a goddess, human yet divine, 
a state of affairs best explained on the assumption that the deity 
was embodied in the ministrant. 

The equation of Io with Isis, originally suggested by the cow- 
form common to them both*, and doubtless helped by the jingle of 
their names, seems to have led to a further identification of Io with 
the moon. For Isis, as queen of heaven and wife of the Hellenistic 
divinity Zeus the Sun, Sarapis*, was by the later Greeks regarded ~ 
as the Egyptian counterpart of Hera*, Zeus and Isis being sun-god 
and moon-goddess respectively". Hence Іо, once identified with 
Isis, must be the moon as well. Indeed, Greek and Byzantine 
writers from the second century of our era onwards assert that 72 
in the Argive dialect denoted the * moon?'—an assertion of very 
doubtful validity. 


D 


ô бту kal aùròs eldov, кабђиєуоу ayadpa où ueya and Plout. guaesit. Gr. 51 BaAAaxpáóas 
éavroùs Apyelwy matdes Ev ёорт тих naifovres dmoxahovow к.т.№. The same form of the 
name appears also in Synkell. cAror. 149 D (1. 283 Dindorf), Hieron. chron. ann. dbr. 
376), Kaddal@ua (Aristeid. тєрї руторікӯѕ 6 Canter (ii. 3 Dindorf) with schol. Aristeid. 
р. 361 Dindorf), Калба (schol. Arat. phaex. 161). 

A. Frickenhaus in Ziryzs i. 19 ff. follows Wilamowitz in restoring Kad\:@0y as the 
original name. Combining the fragment of Plutarch with that of the Phoronis, he argues 
that Kallithya was priestess of Hera at Tiryns (where he has identified her primitive 
temple and even the precise site of her ‘long column’ and ‘seated image’ on the floor- 
level of the ancient mégaronx), but that Io was priestess of Hera Просурраѓа at Argos. 
This distinction is more ingenious than convincing. It assumes that, when KaAAldvıa 
(Synkell. doc. cit.) or KaXXıdea (schol. Arat. loc. cit.) is described as priestess év “Apyet, the 
reference is to Tiryns, and that the epic fragment ’Iù xa\\Oveooa (adj.) rests on a mere 
confusion. 

1 Lyk. Al. 1292. Yet see supra p. 444 n. 3 and n. 4. 

* Apollod. 2. г. 3, Diod. 1. 24, et. mag. p. 476, 50 ff., Souid. s.v. "Its, Myth. Vat. 1. 
18, alib. See W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 439 Ё, supra р. 237 п. 1 (where the 
identification of Io.with Astarte also is noted). 

3 W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 362 f. 

+ The comparison is at least as old as Hdt. 2. 41. 

5 Supra p. 189. 

6 Supra p. 445 n. 2. . 

7 On the Hellenistic Zeus "HAcos see supra p. 186 ff. Isis was to the Greeks, though 
probably not to the Egyptians, a moon-goddess identified with Хе\рт: see W. Drexler 
in Roscher Zex. Afyth. ii. 437 ff. 

3 Herodian. тєрї кабоМмкў$ mpoowölas 12 (i. 347, 30 f. Lentz) 'Ió Aroı сећи: io 
h cedivn karà ri» TOv 'Apyelwv diddexrov, Io. Malal. chron. 2 p. 28 Dindorf oi 
’Apyeioı mvorikGs 7d буора Tis сє\ђутѕ TÒ ётӧкрифоу "Iw Aéyovsiw Ews dprt. The sa 
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In modern times various arguments have been adduced to 
connect both Io and Hera with the moon. L. Ross pointed to a 
Coptic word zo% meaning ‘moon,’ and thought that Io was a moon- 
goddess corresponding with Ioh a moon-god!. W. H. Roscher 
believes that Hera was essentially a lunar divinity, and rests his 
belief on three main grounds—the similarity subsisting between 
Hera and Iuno, whom he views as a moon-goddess; the fact that 
Hera was a patron of women, marriage, child-birth, etc.; and 
analogies that can be made out between Hera and other lunar 
deities such as Artemis, Hekate, Selene? О. Gruppe? holds that 
in the seventh century B.C. oriental influence transformed the 
Argive cow-goddess, whom he calls Hera-Io, into a moon-goddess. 
The result, he suppéses, was twofold. On the one hand, the 
wanderings of Io were perhaps compared with the apparently 
erratic course of the lunar goddess‘, the horns of the cow being 
identified with the horns of the moon*. On the other hand, the 
moon-goddess came to be described as 2062755, like the Argive Hera, 
and was sometimes represented as actually bovine’, or horned’, 


statement is made by Io. Antioch. frag. 6. 14 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 544 Müller), Eustath. 
in Dionys. per. 92, Chron. Paschale і. 74 Dindorf, Kedren. Aist. comp. (i. 37 Bekker), 
Souid. s.v. ‘Iw, Exc. Salmasii in Cramer azecd. Paris. ii. 387, 22 ff., supra p. 237 n. 1. 

1 L. Ross Zaliker und Graken p. 84, cited by К. Engelmann in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
ii. 269. 

2 W. Н. Roscher Juno und Hera (Studien zur vergleichende Mythologie der Griechen 
und Römer ii) Leipzig 1875, and in Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 2075, 2087 ff. The unsatis- 
factory nature of these arguments is pointed out by Farnell Cults of Gk. States і. 180 f. 

3 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 184. 

+ E.g. Gruppe quotes Verg. Aen. 1. 742 errantem lunam. 

5 Lact. div. inst. 1. 21 Lunae taurus mactatur, quia similiter habet cornua. 

$ Nonn. Dion. 17. 240, 32. 95 Bowmiöos...ZeAfivns, (1. 185 ravpwrede Mijyy, 44. 217 
Tavpwrts...Mijvn, Lyd. de mens. 3. 10 p. 44, 9 Wünsch, where Хело is described in an 
oracle (Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 6. 193) as таррётіѕ, = Porphyr. тєрї тӯѕ ёк Aoylwrv 
Ф\0софіаѕ ap. Euseb. praep. ev. 4. 23. 7, 4. mag. in Sei. 16 Abel ravpàmi...ravpokápave, 
17 бина, бё то: ravpwrov Éxeis, 32 ravpürmis, кєрбєсса, Synes. hymn. 5. 22 Å ravpómis ила, 
Maximus тєр} xarapxGv 50 кєрађѕ ravpwridos and 509 ravpmis vassa of the moon. 
Hera is raupwrıs in Nonn. Dior. 47. 711 (so Hecker for yAavawmidos), Anth. Pal. 9. 189. 
1; Io in Nonn. Dion. 32. 69. 

1 Porphyr. de antr. nymph. 18 таброѕ pév cedjvn каї буора credrjvns 6 таўроѕ, Lact. 
Plac. in Stat. 700. 1. 720 Luna vero, quia propius taurum coercet adducitque, ideo 
vacca [luna] figurata est, Nonn. Dion. 23. 309 raupopuns кєрбєсса Body éddretpa ZeAhvn. 
In Loukian. Zhilops. 14 the moon brought down by magic appears first in the form of a 
woman, then in that of a fine cow (Bos éyévero тбукаћоѕ), and lastly in that of a 
puppy. 

3 Paus. 6. 24. 6 saw in the market-place of Elis stone statues of Helios and Selene, 
пе former with rays on his head, the latter with horns. Selene in the poets is dupixepws, 
Olkepws, evxépaos, NÚKEPWS, кєрађ, кєрасфбӧроѕ, кєраттиѕ, xepawy, кєрбєсса, ravpókepus, 
Yixepws, xpvodxepws, as Luna is d¢cornis: see Bruchmann Lith. deor. p. 204 ff., Carter 
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or riding on a steer!, or at least drawn in a chariot by white steers 
or cows’. 

Whether Io or Hera had anything to do with the moon before 
this oriental influence began to operate, is a difficult question. 
E. Siecke has attempted to bring the story of Io into line with 
sundry other .moon-myths, which he refers to a common Indo- 
Europaean stock®. But, if we abandon the argument from analogy, 
апа .сопћпе ourselves to definite literary tradition relating to Argos 
and the Argive cult, we cannot satisfactorily prove either that Io 
or that Hera was originally connected with the moon. At most 
we can put together the following indications. The Argives in — - 
historical times associated the cult of Hera with that of Zeus 
Németos', Nemea, however, was not, as we should have expected, 
the daughter of Zeus and Hera, but the daughter of Selene and 
Zeus®, Again, whereas Hesiod spoke of the famous Nemean lion— 


Whom Hera reared, the noble wife of Zeus, 
And placed on Nemea’s knees, a bane to men®,— 


Hyginus says ‘the Nemean lion, whom the Moon had reared”? 
Epimenides, in a passage quoted by Aelian, wrote: 


For I too am a child of the fair-tressed Moon, 
Who with dread shudder cast the monstrous lion 
At Nemea, bearing him for lady Hera. 


1 Ach. Tat. 1. 4 eldov ёуш wor’ em raspp yeypaypévny ZeMjvgv, Lact. Plac. zz Stat. 
Theb. 1. 720 mire autem cornua posuit, ut Lunam manifestius posset exprimere, non 
animal (sc. taurum), quo illa vehi figuratur. Ср. W. Н. Roscher in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
li. 3137 with figs. 9 and 11. 

* For evidence, literary and monumental, see W. H. Roscher 22. ii. 3137. 

3 E. Siecke Beiträge zur genaueren Erkenntnis der Mondeottheit bei den Griechen 
Berlin 1885 p. 4ff., Die Liebesgeschichte des Himmels Strassburg 1892 pp. 83, 104, 118. So 
too F. L. W. Schwartz Der Ursprung der Mythologie Berlin 1860 p. 18yf., though he 
subsequently modified his opinion in his Zzdogermanischer Volksglaube Berlin 1885 p. 209 
n. 3. Cp. also A. de Gubernatis Zoological Mythology London 1872 i. 264. 

4 Paus. 2. 24. 2, 4. 27. 6, cp. 2. 20. 3, schol. Soph. E. 6, Dittenberger Sy//. inser. 
Gr? no. 291, 13 ў ods 3) Apyeiwy | xpvaQ orepdvy | kat dew(p)odorig той | Ards той Neuclov 
xal | rs "Hpas 72s "Apyelas= Michel Recueil d Inscr. gr. no. 1312, Lebas—Waddington 
Asie Mineure no. 17304, supra р. 236 n. то. 

5 Schol. Pind. Mem. p. 425 Boeckh. Zeus and Nemea appear together on the 
Archemoros-vase (Inghirami Vas. fitt. iv pl. 371). See further Roscher Lex. Myth. 
i. rgf 

6 Hes. /heog. 328f. yovroisıw xardvacce Neuelns, Tf ávOpómos. The line was 
perhaps applied to Alkibiades, whom Aristophanes (ram. 1431 ff.) calls a lion, after 
his Nemean victory (Paus. т. 22. 6f.); for Aglaophon (Plout. v. Aleid. 16 says Aristo- 
phon) painted a picture in which Neuéa qv kadnuevn kal ёт! rv yovarwv айт “ANKiBiadns 
(Athen. 534 D). 

7 Hyg. fad. зо leonem Nemeum, quem Luna nutrierat. 

5 Epimen. frag. 5 Kern ap. Ail. de nat. an. 12. 7. 
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Anaxagoras told the same tale’, and others followed suit’, so that 
the lion came to be called the offspring of the Moon?. These 
references certainly lead us to suppose that from the time of 
Epimenides, that is to say from about 625 В.С.*, the Argive Hera 
was closely connected, if not identified, with the Moon. More 
than that it would be unsafe to maintain. 


ix. Zeus and Argos. 


It may next be shown that, what Io was to Hera, Argos was 
to Zeus. 

The ancient systematisers of mythology recognized a variety of 
Dionysoi. One of these is described by Diodoros as having been 
the son of Zeus by Io, as having reigned over Egypt, and as having 
discovered the mysteries Now in the Dionysiac mysteries, as 
celebrated in Asia Minor, Crete, Thebes, etc., certain priests were 
termed doukdlot or ‘cow-herds, presumably because they tended 
their god conceived as in bovine form or ministered to the wor- 
shippers who adopted his animal пате. The important inscription, 
which has preserved for us the regulations of the zdbakchoz, an 
Athenian sect worshipping the Dionysiac divinity /édakchos’, 


1 Anaxag. af. schol. Ap. Rhod. т. 498. 

2 Herodor. frag. 9 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. зо Müller) af, Tatian. ap. Iust. Mart. p. 267, 
Plout. de facie in orbe lunae 24, Steph. Byz. s.v.’Amwéoas, Nigidius af. schol. Caes. Germ. 
Aratea р. 393, 20 ff. Eyssenhardt. 

* Euphorion frag. 47 Meineke ap. Plout. symp. 5. 3. 3 Мит maida xdpwva, interp. 
Serv. 2” Verg. den. 8. 295 Lunae filius et invulnerabilis dictus est, cp. Sen. Herc. fur. 
83 sublimis alias Luna concipiat feras, Lact. Plac. zz Stat. Theb. 2. 58 leonem de his. 
polis ortum etc. According to Demedokos af. Plout. de fluv. 18. 4 Mt Apaisanton (in 
Argolis) used to be called Mt Selenaion. For, Hera, wishing to punish Herakles, got 
Selene to help her. Selene, using magic spells, filled a basket with foam, out of which a 
huge lion was born. Iris bound him with her own girdles and brought him down to 
Mt Opheltion. He tore and slew a shepherd of the district named Apaisantos. Hence 
Providence ordained that the place should be called Apaisantos after his victim. 

+ Н. Demoulin Zpimenide de Crète Bruxelles 1901 p. 136. 

5 Diod. 3.74. In Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 58 (Dionysum) quartum Iove et Luna, cui sacra 
Orphica putantur confici we should perhaps read Semela for Luna and, with Moser ad loc., 
suppose a confusion between Semele and Selene: cp. Lyd. de mens. 4. 51 p. 107, tof. 
Wünsch (Aubvvaos) rérapros ò Ais kal Хере к.т.\., Ampel. 9. 11 (Liber) quartus ex 
Saturnio et Semela. In Euseb. praep. ev. 3. 13. 18 tls yàp ў тобто (sc. Auóvvaov) yervijcaca, 
elre XeXjvg tis Néyoiro elre Пєрсєфбут ; С. Dindorf prints ZeueAn, the emendation of 
Cuperus ‚Vumism. р. 255, but Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 1133 defends єт, comparing 
Ulpian. in Mid р. 174 Өлө: 52 таїба Ledjvys róv Диабуитоу. Plout. de Js. et Osir. 37 cites 
a letter of Alexarchos év ў Atds ioropetrat kat” lordos vlös v 6 Ardvucos к.т.\. 

$ Supra p. 441 f. 

7 Hesych. s.v. 'Iófaxkxos: б Ardvucos, ётё ris Baxxelas, Maximus тєрї катард@р 496 
THardédpevor дорос: ҳороциауёоѕ 'Iogákxov. That the lógaxxo: acted the part of 'Iógaxxos, 
appears probable from Anth. Plan. 4. 289. 1 ff. aùròv dpav 'Iófakxov Löbfanuev, їка 
к.т.\....фєй Geins dvdpds troxpiclys. 
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mentions a priestly personage-called the boukolikds'. His name 
is placed next to that of Dionysos, whose connexion with the bull 
is indicated by the bull’s head carved above the Dionysiac symbols 
at the top of the inscribed column? The derivation of the name 
Jöbakchos is unknown’. But Diodoros’ statement that Io was the 
mother of Dionysos makes it probable that some ancient mytholo- 
gists, no doubt wrongly, deduced it from Io and Bakchos. However 
that may be, we are, I think, justified in inferring, from the analogy 
of the Dionysiac bowukölos tending the Dionysiac bull, that Argos, 
who as doukdlos tended the ‘cow’ Io, was but the mythical proto- 
type of a priest tending an actual or nominal cow. 

But, if Argos was human, he was also divine. We have already 
seen that his name Azgos ‘the Glittering’ is comparable with that 
of Zeis ‘the Bright One’ and marks him as ‘a sort of Zeus* A 
mortal Zeus, however; for his grave was shown at Argos®, where 
he had a precinct and a sacred wood impiously burnt by Kleo- 
menes* He resembled Zeus in nature as well as in name. Zeus, 
‚says Aischylos, became a bull to consort with Io”. Argos too was 
not only regarded as a fertilising power®, but also connected by his 
exploits with cattle. Being of exceptional strength, he slew a bull 
that was laying waste Arkadia and himself put on its hide; he 
withstood and killed a Satyr, who was oppressing the Arcadians 
апа: taking away their herds; he managed to destroy Echidna, 
child of Tartaros and Ge, who seized passers by and carried them 
off, by waiting till she fell asleep; and, lastly, he avenged the 
murder of Apis by doing to death those who were guilty of it® If 


1 Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr.? no. 737, 123- Michel Reæeueil d’Inser. gr. по. 1564, 
123 = Roberts—Gardner Gk. Efigr. ii. 239 no. 91, 123. 

? See S. Wide in the 474. Mitth. 1894 xix. 249, Svoronos Atk. Nationalmus. 
pl. 234, J. E. Harrison Primitive Athens Cambridge 1906 p. go fig. 

3 Bentley оп Hor. sat. 1. 3. у Lo Bacche, cp. Eur. Bacch. 576 ff. AI. іо, | ever’ émas 
Aber’ abbas, | iù Вакҳои, iù Báxxo, derives the name from the initial exclamation. And 
there is much to be said in favour of this view. But was 0 merely an exclamation, or 
rather the broken down form of some old cult-title? 

4 Supra p. 32. > Бац$. 22205 

БАО О 75 fi; Paus. 2. 20. 7, 3- 7 Supra р. 438%. 

8 Argos introduced agriculture into the Argive land: he sent for wheat from Libye 
and founded a sanctuary of Demeter Alßvoca at a spot called Charadra in Argos (Pole 
frag. 12 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 119 Müller) ag. schol. Aristeid. p. 321 f. Dindorf). Kekro 
or some one else, sent Argos to Libye and Sicily for the wheat that grew there unrecognised, 
after which Triptolemos was the first to plough and sow (Tzetz. iz Hes. o.d. 32). 
removed from Argos to Egypt, sent cattle to the king in Argos, and taught him how 
sow : he, having yoked (fevéas) the cows for that purpose, dedicated a sanctuary to H 
(sc. Zev&tóla), and, when the corn shot up and flourished (ävdeiv), called it the flowers 
(&v8ea) of Hera (e. mag. р. 409, 28 ff.). In the reign of Argos, son of Apis, Greece 
imported seeds and began to till the fields and raise crops (Aug. de ctv. Dei 18.6). 

? Apollod. 2. 1. 2. 


> 
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Argos was not, like Zeus, a bull, at least he wore a bull’s hide. 
And this was no unimportant detail of his myth: Apollonios 
Rhodios in his account of the Argonauts tells how— 


Argos, Arestor’s son, from foot to shoulder 
Had girt a bull’s hide black, with shaggy hair!. 


And Hyginus describes the same hero as ‘an Argive clad in a 
hairy bull’s hide?’ On the strength of this hide Miss Harrison, 
following an acute conjecture of H. D. Miiller, suggested ‘that Argos 
Panoptes is the real husband of Io, Argos who wore the bull-skin..., 
who when he joins the Argd lautic expedition still trails it behind 
him... who is the bull-god?' But we are never told by any 
ancient authority that Argos was either a bull or a god‘. It seems 
wiser, therefore, to suppose that he wore the bull-skin in. order to 
assimilate himself to the Argive bull-god Zeus’, On this showing 
Argos was to Zeus very much what Io was to Hera. 

Again, as lo bore the further title Kadllithyessa, so Argos was 
also Pandptes. Kallithyessa, ‘She of the fair sacrifices, was prob- 
ably a cult-title of Hera‘. Panöptes, ‘He who sees all, occurs 
repeatedly in the poets as а title of Zeus’, a fact which supports 


1 Ap. Rhod. 1. 324 f. 

® Hyg. fad. 14 p. 48, 4 Schmidt. Ср. Aristoph. ecc. 79 f. vj róv Ala тд» сотӯр’ 
Emirndeös у av nv | riv той Ilavórrov õıphépav évnupévos, Dionysios (Skytobrachion) 22. 
schol. Eur. Phoen. 1116 Bipoav adriv nudıdodar Bel. 

® Miss J. E. Harrison in the Class. Rev. 1893 vii. 76, after Н. D. Müller Mythologie 
der griechischen Stamme, Gottingen 1861 ii. 273 ff. Miss Harrison has recently somewhat 
shifted her view-point and writes to me as follows (June 14, 1912): ‘I now absolutely 
hold your position that Argos was a celebrant—only I go much further in thinking, not 
that Argos was the god, but that the god Argos arose out of the worshipper.’ 

4 Aug. de civ. Dei 18.6 states that Argos after his death began to be regarded as 
a god, being honoured with a temple and sacrifices: while he was reigning (as king at , 
Argos), these divine honours were paid to a certain private man named Homogyros, 
Who had first yoked oxen to the plough, and had been struck by lightning. 

5 Cp. Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 120 f. On a ratér from Ruvo, belonging to the 
atta collection, Argos is clad in a bull’s hide (fig. 318 from Won. d. Inst. ii pl. 59. 
enormant—de Witte Z/. mon. cér. iii pl. тот, Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 274, Reinach A2. 
Vases i. 111, 4); but Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus p. 593 n. 189 points out that on 
ther vases he wears other hides, the artistic being less conservative than the literary 
radition. 

The Jatta £razer shows a well-marked tendency to duplicate its figures. In the lower 
sgister the Satyr on the left is balanced by the Satyr on the right. In the upper register 
тоз and Aphrodite on the left are mirrored by almost identical forms (Peitho? and 
othos? according to S. Reinach) on the right. Zeus seated on the mountain next to 
lera similarly corresponds with Argos seated on the mountain near to Io. The latter 
ouple is the bovine counterpart of the former— witness the bull’s hide of Argos, the 
w's horns and cow's ear of Io. 

8 Supra p. 453 f. 

7 Aisch. Zum. 1045 Leds 6 mavórras (so Musgrave for MSS. Zeus таутбттаѕ), Orph. 
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my contention that Argos was akin to Zeus. Hesychios, in one of 
his brief but illuminating glosses, observes: ‘Panößtes, “many- 
eyed,” Zeus, the Achaeans!'! This I take to mean that the Achaeans 
(and the ruling house at Argos in heroic days was Achaean) recog- 
nised a Zeus Pandptes, whom they identified with the many-eyed 
Argos. A remarkable confirmation of Hesychios’ words has recently 
come to light. Built into a Byzantine wall below the terrace of 
Apollon Pythios at Argos, W. Vollgraff has found a small altar 
of greyish limestone inscribgl in lettering of the third century— 
AIFOZMANONTA, ‘Of Zeus the All-seeing?’ 

The title Panöptes is also used of the sun. Aischylos makes 
his Prometheus, bound fast to the mountain-peak and left alone, 
exclaim : 


On the all-seeing (Jandpten) circle of the sun 
I call, 


And Byzantine writers more than once apply the same epithet to 
the sun‘. Hence it might appear that both Argos Pandptes and 
Zeus Pandpies had or came to have a solar character. An anony- 
mous commentator on the Phainomena of Aratos remarks that the 
poet wrote— Í 


And all the roads are full of Zeus®— 


‹ because even the poets call Zeus all-seeing (pandpten) everywhere: 
“О Zeus all-seeing (fazópza)" and “Sun, who observest all things®.”’ 
Since the commentator in question has just been discoursing on 
the view of those who identify Zeus with the sun’, it is obvious 


Jrag. 71 Abel Zeus ó ravörrns, cp. Aisch. suppl. 139 marhp 6 ravrómras, Soph. О.С. 1085 f. 
таут|бтта Zeü, schol. Aristoph. Ach. 435 kal 6 Zeus ёё mavremönrns Mera. 

! Hesych. s.v. mavóTT$s* толибфбаћиоѕ. Zeus. "Axarol. Urlichs’ cj. 'Axa«ós (Trag. 
Gr. frag. р. 758 Nauck?) and Nauck’s cj. AloxvAos (20.) are unconvincing. Ср. Phot. 
lex. s.v. mavonıns Lets’ то\ибфбаћиоѕ with S. A. Naber ad loc., Souid. s.v. mavómrqs: 
ToAvóQOaAuos. 

* W. Vollgraff in the Bu. Corr. Hell. 1909 xxxiii. 445 f. 

3 Aisch. P.v. 91 kal róv таубттти KiKdov Мои kaAQ. Ср. Aisch. Прод. Audu. frag. 192 
Nauck? ар. Strab. 33 6 таутбттаѕ “Hos. 

i Tzetz. alleg. Od. 1. 306 үй», obpavdv papripopa:, kal Xov mavörrnv, Manuel Philes 
valic. 33. 1 ToU mavómTov wo Qópov. 

5 Arat. phaen. 2. 

6 D. Petavius Uranologion Paris 1630 p. 275 C бт. kai ol тошто! mavómrQv kaXobct 
mavraxod. w Leds (sic) тарбпта. kal* nédos, ds тарт фора. A. Meineke Vind. Aristoph. 
Lipsiae 1865 p. 5 would read таубттуи kaXoÜciw * ‘© Led ravórra kal karómra mavraxou' 
Kat ‘néAtos bs тёрт’ édopas,’ supposing that the first quotation is the Euripidean tag parodied 
in Aristoph. Ach. 435 © Zed &órra kal катбтта mavraxoü. See Trag. Gr. frag. p. 847 
Nauck?, 

7 D. Petavius of. cit. p. 274 A—B ol бё Ala тфу э]Ммо» vojoavres, Néyovow, бт: каї 
Уофок\ӯѕ Ala rdv Mov kahel Хушу —HeAloro ктєіреє éué* | Ol тофоф Xéyovat yevynray 
GeGv, | Патра wdvrwy (Nauck of. ci? p. 355 f. reads "HAV, оіктіроіѕ épé, | <b»> oi 
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that he.interprets the title of Zeus Pandples in a solar sense. 
Again, according to Pherekydes, Hera gave Argos an extra eye 
in the back of his head’. And the ancient statue of Zeus on the 
Argive Larisa was likewise three-eyed, having the third eye on its 
forehead? Argos Pandptes and the Argive Zeus were on this 
account compared by M. Mayer? with the three-eyed Kyklops, 
whose abnormal eye not improbably denoted the sun‘. In this 
connexion, however, it must be borne in mind that Empedokles 
speaks of Zeus argés, ‘the brilliant®’; that Hesiod names one of 
the Kyklopes Ärges®; and that the same Kyklops is sometimes 
called, not Arges, but Argos’. These titles, no doubt, ultimately 
refer to the brilliant sky-god, but as manifested in the burning 
aither or the blazing thunderbolt rather than in the shining sun. 

The author of the Hesiodic poem А zgZmzos associated the story 
of Argos and Io with Euboia, and derived the name of the island 
from the cow into which the latter was transformed*. He repre- 
sented Argos as four-eyed in a line borrowed by an Orphic writer 
to describe Phanes* Strabon too mentions a cavern called The 
Cow's Crib on the east shore of Euboia, adding that Io was said to 
have given birth to Epaphos there and that the island drew its 
name from the fact". The Ziymologieum Magnum states that 
Euboia was so called ‘because, when Isis was turned into a cow, 
Earth sent up much grass thitherwards...or because Io became a 
right beautiful cow and lived there? If Zeus changed Io into a 
white cow”, it was perhaps because ‘in Euboia almost all the cattle 
are born white, so much so indeed that the poets used to call 
-Euboia argzboios®,) “the land of white cattle." Argoura in Euboia, 
where Hermes was believed to have killed Pandptes“, was doubtless 
connected by the populace with Argos the ‘watcher’ (oros). 
These witnesses suffice to prove that Euboia had an Io-myth 
analogous to that of the Argolid™. 


cool №уоус: yervnriw Oedv | <xal> marépa mävrwv). коі Évvouav тїз Obéns Taırns фасіи 
éxew Tov momriv, rav Méyp: Hyh 0 dugorépwy (ker! alfépa, kal Ads abyds’ kal To, 
НёМмб$ 0°, ôs тӣут’ &bopas, kal mávr! éraxoves. 

1 Pherekyd. frag. 22 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 74 Müller) ag. schol. Eur. Phoen. 1123. 

? Paus. 2. 24. 3. 

3 M. Mayer Die Giganten und Titanen Berlin 1887 p. 110 ff. Supra p. 320. 

4 Supra pp. 313, 323. 5 Supra p. 31 f. $ Supra p. 317. 

7 Schol. Aisch. 2.2. 351, schol. Eur. A/c. 5. Supra р. 32 n. 4. 

8 Aigim. frag. з Kinkel ag. Steph. Byz. s.v. 'Agavrís, cp. Herodian. i. 104 Lentz. 


9 Supra p. 311 n. 6. 10 Strab. 445 Boos а?л. n Æt. mag. p. 389, 2 ff. 
12 Apollod. 2. 1. 3. Supra p. 440 n. 2. 
13 Ail. de nat. an. 12. 36. 14 Steph. Byz. s.v. " Apyovpa. 


15 On the relation of the Euboean to the Argive myth see Gruppe Gr. Myth. Ra 
р. 1130 n. 9, cp. 968 n. 2. 
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Coins of Euboia from the earliest times exhibit a variety of 
bovine types’, the interpretation of which is doubtful? None of 
them can be proved to have any connexion with the cult of Zeus 
or Argos, Hera or Io. Still, the ox-head bound with a fillet, which 
appears at Eretria (>) (fig. 319)°, Histiaia*, and Karystos’, is best 
explained as a religious type; and it is not unreasonable to con- 
jecture that the allusion is to the cult of Hera‘, who perhaps, 
as at Argos’, bore the title Exiboit:®. The head of Hera, likewise 
bound with a fillet and often mounted on the capital of an lonic 
column, is found on coppers of Chalkis from с. 369 B.C. onwards?, 
and an inscribed figure of the goddess sitting on a conical stone 
with p%iále and filleted sceptre occurs on a copper of the same town 
struck by Septimius Severus", At Histiaia ‘rich in grape-clusters?!" 


- 


Fig. 3t9. 


the bull stands before a vine (fig. 320)", and we legitimately suspect. 
a Dionysiac meaning. 
From Euboia it is but a step to Thespiai, where a boundary- 


| Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Central Greece р. 94 ff. pl. 17 ff., Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 42 ff. 
pl. 33, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 677 f., 685 ff. pl. 31 Ё, Head Hist. num.? p. 355 ff. 

2 Prof. W. Ridgeway The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards 
Cambridge 1892 pp. 5, 313, 322 holds that the bovine types of Euboia point to the ox 
as the original monetary unit. This view, which has been severely criticised by 
Mr С. Macdonald Coin Types Glasgow 1905 p. 23 ff., does not to my thinking necessarily 
conflict with the religious interpretation put upon the same types by Dr B. V. Head 
Hist. num.” pp. 357, 361 and others: cp. 7z/ra ch. ii § 3 (с) i (0). 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Central Greece p. 95 f. pl. 17, 5—8, Hunter Cat. Coins 
її. 42. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Central Greece p. 128 pl. 24, 8, p. 135 pl. 24, 15, Hunter 
Cat. Coins ii. 48f. pl. 33, 13, Head Hist. пит.? p. 364. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Central Greece p. 102 f. pl. 18, 13, 19, 3.. 

$ Head Hist. num. р. 357: ‘The Bull or Cow is possibly connected with the cult of 
Hera,’ etc. 

7 Supra р. 445 f. 

8 See Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 417 n. 3. 

9 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Central Greece рр. Ix f., 112 f. pl. 20, 15, p. tı5f. pl. 21, 
5f., cp. p. 117 pl. 21, g—11, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 45 f., cp. p. 46 pl. 33, 8, Head 
Hist. num.? p. 359. 

10 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Central Greece p. 118 pl. 21, 12, Head Hist. num.? р. збо. 

N /7. 2. 537 ToNvaráQvAóv 0’ `Тетїша»>. 

l2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Central Greece p. 125f. pl. 24, 1, 2, 5, Hunter Cat. Coins 
p. 48 ff. pl. 33, 14, 16, Head Zst. пит? p. 364. 
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stone (fig. 321)! has come to light inscribed in late characters— 
ӨЕОҮ | TAYPOY, "Of thezesg 
Bull?’ It has been conjectured 
that this god was the bovine 
Dionysos?, but definite proof is 
lacking. 


x. The Myth of Pasiphae. 


Turning next to Crete, we 
may find the counterpart of Io 
and Epaphos in Pasiphae and the 
Minotaur. 

Two principal versions of their 
DM 4 story are extant. Apollodoros‘, 
E il и ler к i after telling how Zeus for love of 

il N UD 3 | h Europe became a bull and carried 
AL | ! dh і 72) her off across the sea to Crete, 
how there she bore him three sans 

Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhadam 
thys, how Asterion, ruler of Cr 
reared the lads, how they, when they were full-grown, quarre 
‘and scattered, Sarpedon to Lykia, Rhadamanthys to Boiotia, w 
Minos, staying in Crete, married Pasiphae, daughter of Helios E 
Perseis, continues his narrative as follows: 


* Now Asterion died childless, and Minos desired to become king of Сте 
but was prevented. However, he asserted that he had received the kingc 
from the gods, and by way of proof declared that whatever he prayed for w 
be vouchsafed to him. So he sacrificed to Poseidon and prayed that a b 
might be sent up from the deep, promising that he would offer it in sacri! 
when it appeared. Thereupon Poseidon heard him and sent up a magnific 
bull ; and Minos received the kingdom. But the bull he dispatched to join 
herds and sacrificed another. Не was the first to establish maritime sway an 
became lord of well nigh all the islands. But Poseidon, wroth with hi 
because he had not slain the bull, maddened it and caused Pasiphae to hank 
after it. She, being enamoured of the bull, asked help of Daidalos, a m 
craftsman who had fled from Athens by reason of a manslaughter. He 
a wooden cow on wheels, hollowed it out inside, flayed a cow, sewed the hi 
round about his handiwork, placed it in the meadow where the bull was we 
to pasture, and put Pasiphae within it (fig. 322)®. The bull came and conso 


1 Drawn from a photograph of the stone kindly taken for me in the Museum 2 
Thebes by Mr P. N. Ure. 

2 Corp. inser. Gr. sept. i no. 1787. 

3 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 76 n. 8, p. 1425 n. 4. 

4 Apollod. 3. 1. 1 ff., cp. Diod. 4. 77, Tzetz. chil. 1. 473 ff. 

5 A wall-painting іп a room of the Casa dei Vettii at Pompeii (Herrmann Denk 
d. Malerei pl. 38 Text р. 47 f. fig. 11), forming part of the same mural decoration № 
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with it as though it were a real cow. Pasiphae then bore Asterios, who is 
called Mindtauros (fip. 323). His face was the face of a bull (aros), but 


Fig. 322. 


the painting of Ixion already figured (supra p. 203). The scene is laid in Daidalos’ 
workshop, where an assistant is busy at the carpenter’s bench. Daidalos lifts the lid 
from his wooden cow and explains its mechanism to Pasiphae, who holds two golden 
nngs—perhaps the price of his handiwork. Behind Pasiphae stand an old nurse and 
a younger maid. The painting is further discussed by A. Mau in the Rom. Mitth. 1896 
xi. 49 ff., A. Sogliano in the Mon. d. Linc. 1898 viii. 293 ff., and P. Herrmann /ос. cit. 

1 A late red-figured Aylix at Paris (De Ridder Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. ii. 623 f. 
no. 1066) published by F. Lenormant in the Gaz. Arch. 1879 v. 33—37 pls. 3—5 as 
having (а) an inner design of Persephone with Zagreus on her knee, (^) two outer designs 
of omophagy—a Maenad holding a severed human leg between two Satyrs, and a Maenad 
with a severed human arm similarly placed. Lenormant’s interpretation of (a), though 
ccepted at least in part by De Ridder /ос. cit., must rest upon the assumed connexion 


с. 30 
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the remaining parts were those of a man. Minos in accordance with certain 
oracles shut him up in the Labyrinth and guarded him there. The Labyrinth | 


between (а) and (2). But Sir Cecil Smith in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1890 xi. 349 justly 
objects that ‘in late r.f. kylikes such a relation of subject between the exterior and 
interior is rare; the usual practice being to have in the interior a definite subject, and to 
leave the exterior for meaningless athlete subjects or Bacchic subjects, as here; if these 
exterior scenes have any mythical significance, it is to the Pentheus rather than to the 
Zagreus legend. In any case the epithets ravpdxepws, &c., applied to Dionysos are not 
sufficient to warrant us in identifying a definite Minotaur type with Zagreus; especially 
as on the one other distinct Zagreus scene (Miiller—Wieseler, Denkm. ii. No. 413; see 
Heydemann, Dionysos-Geburt, p. 55) [cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 188 no. E 246 the 
Aydria under discussion] he is represented as an ordinary human child.’ In common, 
therefore, with Sir Cecil Smith and others (T. Panofka in the Arch. Zeit. 1837 Anz. 
p. 22*, E. Braun in the Bull. d. Inst. 1847 p. 121, J. de Witte in the Arch. Zeit. 1850 
Anz. p. 213*, Н. B. Walters History of Ancient Pottery London 1905 ii. 148) I take the 
scene here figured to be Pasiphae with the infant Minotaur. The basket and goose 
merely indicate the gysatkonitis. 
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was the one made by Daidalos, a building which by means of intricate windings 
led astray those that would escape from it.’ 


The other version of the myth connects the bull with Zeus, not 
Poseidon. The first Vatican mythographer tells it thus? : 


* Minos, the son of Zeus and Europe, once drew near to the altars to sacri- 
fice to his father, and prayed the godhead to furnish him Eun a victim worthy 
of his own altars. Then on a sudden appeared a bull 
of dazzling whiteness (#7270 candore perfusus). Minos, 
lost in admiration of it, forgot his vow and chose rather 
to take it as chief of his herd. The story goes that Pasi- 
phae was fired with actual love for it. Zeus, therefore, 
being scorned by his son, and indignant at such treatment, 
drove the bull mad. It proceeded to lay waste, not only 
the fields, but even the walls of the Cretans. Herakles, 
sent by Eurystheus, proved to be more than a match for 
it and brought it vanquished to Argos. There it was 
dedicated by Eurystheus to Hera. But Hera, loathing the gift because it 
redounded to the glory of Herakles, drove the bull into Attike, where it was 
called the bull of Marathon and subsequently slain by Theseus, son of Aigeus 
(fig. 324)*- 

Both Apollodoros and the Vatican mythographer are evidently 
concerned to present the reader with a consecutive and consistent 
story. The myth, as they relate it, is composite. I do not propose 
to discuss in detail its several parts, but rather to call attention to 
the fact that, taken as a whole, it bears a strong resemblance to 
two types of Greek tales, represented respectively by the golden 
lamb or ram and by the white cow that we have already con- 
sidered. 


Fig. 324. 


xi. The Bull and the Sun in Crete. 


The golden lamb found among the flocks of Atreus and the 
golden ram found among the flocks of Athamas we regarded as a 
divine beast, the animal form of Zeus, which by a secondary 
development came to symbolise the sun? The lamb of Atreus 
was for Simonides purple, the ram of Athamas purple or white“. 


1 Myth. Vat. 1.47. The same version is found in Myth. Vat. 2. 120, Lact. Plac. ғи 
Stat. Theb. 5. 431. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica p. 106, E. Beulé Les monnaies a’ Athènes Paris 1858 
р. 398 f. ig., Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 145f. pl. DD, 7 f., 
larrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. р. 522 fig. 79. The coin has been thought to represent 
a dedication by the township of Marathon on the aérépolis at Athens (Paus. 1. 27. 10 with 
EG. Frazer ad loc.): but this notion is disproved by the extant fragment of the group 
(О. Benndorf ‘Stiertorso der Akropolis’ in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1898 i. 191 ff.), 
hich agrees with the scene on a red-figured 4f/x at Florence (L. A. Milani in the Л/изео 
aliano di antichità classica iii. 239 pl. 3, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 529). 

? Supra рр. 405, 409, 419 f. * Supra pp. 406, 419. 

30—2 
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I would venture to offer the same explanation of the dazzling 
white bull that shone conspicuous in the herd of Minos’. Ovid, 
thinking perhaps of the marks that characterised the Apis-bull?, 
says of it: 


Beneath the shady vales of wooded Ide 

Was once a white bull, glory of the herd, 
Signed with a line of black between the horns: 
That its one fleck; the rest was milk to see?. 


As in Egypt‘, so in Crete, the fertilising bull was in the long run 
identified with the sun. Apollodoros states that 74/05 or Talös, the 
man of bronze, about whom we shall have more to say, was by some 
called Zaäros‘. But 74/05 or Talös means ‘the sun’, and Zaüros 
means ‘a bull’ It follows that some who wrote on Cretan mythology 
spoke of the Sun as the ‘ Bull? Presumably, therefore, the Cretans, 
or at least certain Cretans, conceived him to be a bull. But, more 
than this, another lexicographer expressly asserts that the Cretans 
called the sun the ‘Adiounian bull’ on the ground that, when he 
changed the site of his city, he led the way in the likeness of a 
bulls, 

A similar story is told of Ilos, son of Tros, Who came to 
Phrygia, won a wrestling-match arranged by the king, and received 
as his prize fifty boys and fifty girls. The king, in accordance 
with an oracle, gave him also a dappled or variegated cow with 
instructions that wherever it lay down he should found a city. 
The cow went before him to the hill of the Phrygian Ate and there 
lay down. So Ilos founded his city and called it Ilion®. Or, as 
another authority told the tale, when Ilos (whose name appeared 
to mean ‘Cow-herd!’’) was feeding his cattle in Mysia, Apollon 
gave him an oracle to the effect that he should found a ci 
wherever he saw one of his cows fall: one of them leapt away, and 


1 Supra p. 467. 2 Supra p. 432 f. 

3 Ov. ars am. 1. 289ff. 4 Supra p. 430ff. 5 Infra ch.i § 6 ( 

$ Apollod. 1. 9. 26. The editors print 6 TdAws, but the name was also acce 
Тал: see Stephanus Thes. Gr. Ling. vii. 1794 D. 

7 Hesych. s.v. radds- ò Atos. So M. Schmidt: J. Alberti prints TéAws. 

8 Euvaywyh Adkewv xpyoluwy к.т. in Bekker azecd. i. 344, 10 ff. '"Aótoívios та 
6 os brò rv Kpurüv ойто №уєтои. pasl yap Thv möAw ueroklfovra тайр просєкасб 
moonyeiodaı. Н. van Herwerden Lexicon Graecum suppletorium et dialecticum L 
Batavorum 1902 p. 18 s.v. áótoóvios тадроѕ says: ‘Adiectivum non ехрейіо. But m 
not be a dialect-form from "Aeris, whose name often appears on Etruscan mirro 
Atunis (e.g. Gerhard Zir. Spiegel iii pls. 111, 114—116, v pls. 24—28) or Atun. 
pl. 23)? On the Cretan Zeus as a sort of Adonis see supra p. 157 n. 3. 

? Apollod. 3. 12. 3, Tzetz. zz Lyk. Al. 29. 

10 The real origin of the name is uncertain; but the Greeks probably connected 
with ty, ‘herd’ (see Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 121). 
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he followed it till it bent its legs and fell down on the site of Ilion’. 
This cow was probably divine; for in Phrygia?, as elsewhere in 
ancient times’, to kill a plough-ox was a capital offence‘. A third 
story of like character tells how Kadmos, iri obedience to a Delphic 
oracle, followed a cow belonging to Pelagon, son of Amphidamas, 
and on the spot where it lay down founded the city of Thebes; but 
of this I must speak more in detail in a later section‘, 


xii. The Cow and the Moon in Crete. 


If the brilliant bull in the herd of king Minos had thus come to 
symbolise the sun, we can discover a meaning in another story told 
of the same monarch. Apollodoros’ says of Glaukos, son of Minos: 


* Glaukos, while still an infant, was pursuing a mouse’ when he fell into a jar 
of honey and was drowned. After his disappearance Minos had search made 
for him everywhere and consulted the oracles about the right way to find him. 


1 Ajoons 6 Aauılarnvös ap. schol. vet. and af. Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 29 "Arns dm’ dkpov 
BovmAavokrla rev Nópwv. 

2 Ail de nat. an. 12. 34 Фрбуєѕ õè dav wap’ avrois ris áporfjpa ámokrelvy Body, ў Inula 
8dvaros aùr, Nikol. Damask. frag. 128 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 461 Müller) ёё» бё res 
map ато (the Phrygians) yewpycxdv Bodv åmokrelvy ў скєбоѕ Tv mepl yewpylay к\ё, 
Oavary nuis.. 

3 Varr. rer. rust. 2. 5. 4 ab hoc (sc. bove) antiqui manus ita abstineri voluerunt, ut 
capite sanxerint, siquis occidisset. qua in re testis Attice, testis Peloponnesos. nam ab 
hoc pecore Athenis Buzuges nobilitatus, Argis Homogyros (supra p. 459 n. 4), Colum. ae 
re rust. 6 praef. cuius (sc. bovis) tanta fuit apud antiquos veneratio ut tam capitale esset 
bovem necasse quam civem. 

4 Cp. the Bovpévia at Athens (infra ch. ii $ 9 (h) ii), the sacrifice of a calf dressed in 
buskins to Dionysos ’Av@pwmoppalorys in Tenedos (Ail. de nat. an. 12. 34), and analogous 
rites (W. Robertson Smith’ Lectures on the Religion of the Semites? London 1907 p. 304 f., 
Frazer Golden Bough? : Spirits of Corn and Wild ii. 4ff., W. Warde Fowler Гле Roman 
Festivals London 1899 p. 327 fi.). Prometheus was said to have been the first to kill 

Jan ox (Plin. at. hist. 7. 209): see Roscher Lex. ALpth. iii. 3055. 

5 Infra ch. i § 6 (g) xviii. 

$ Apollod. 3. 3. 1, cp. Tzetz. zz Lyk. Al. 811, Aristeid. oz. 46. 307 (ii. 398 Dindorf) 
with schol. Aristeid. p. 728, 29 ff. Dindorf. 

7 For piv, which is supported by Tzetz. ги Lyk. Al. 811, A. Westermann, after 
Commelin, reads муар, ‘a fly,’ cp. Frag. hist. Gr. i. 152 Müller jar. 

The first part of the story implies the custom of preserving the dead in honey 
(W. Robert-Tornow De apium mellisque apud 
weteres significatione Berolini 1893 p. 128 ff.) and 
burying him in a 24/05 (cp. Gruppe Gr. Myth. 
Kel. p. 816 n. 5). Glaukos’ pursuit of the ‘fly’ 
may be based on the art-type of Hermes evoking 
he dead from a burial-jar, while a soul in the 
onn of a bee (Gruppe 02. cit. p. 801 n. 6) 
lovers above it: the type is best represented 
by gems (figs. 325, 326 = Miiller—Wieseler 
Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 252. pl. 30, 333, 332, 
р. 10. 332"). See further Harrison Proleg. СЁ. 
Rel.” p. 43f. 
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The Kouretes told him that he had in his herds a three-coloured: cow!, and 
that the man who could offer the best similitude for the colour of this cow 
would also give him back his son alive. So the seers were called together, and 
Polyidos, son of Koiranos, likened the colour of the cow to the fruit of a 
bramble. He was therefore compelled to search for the boy, and by some 
prophetic art he found him. - 


With the rest of the story we are not here concerned. It is, how- 
ever, worth while to compare the opening of the tale as told by 
Hyginus?: 

* Glaukos, son of Minos and Pasiphae, while playing at ball, fell into a big 
jar full of honey. His parents sought him and enquired of Apollon about the 
boy. To them Apollon made answer: “A portent has been born to you, and 
‘whoever can explain it will restore to you your boy.” , Minos, having listened 
to the oracle, began to enquire of his people what this portent might be. They 
said that a calf had been born, which thrice in the day, once every four hours, 
changed its colour, being first white, then ruddy, and lastly black. Minos, 
therefore, called his augurs together to explain the portent. When they were 
at a loss to do so, Polyidos, son of Koiranos, showed? that it was like a 
mulberry-tree ; for the mulberry is first white, then red, and, when fully ripe, 
black. Then said Minos to him: “ The answer of Apollon requires that you 
should restore to me my boy.”’ 


It will be observed that, according to Apollodoros (and Tzetzes 
bears him out‘), the task set to test the powers of the seer was, not 
to explain the significance of the three-coloured cow, but to find a 
suitable comparison for its colours. The cow did not signify a 
bramble-bush or a mulberry-tree, but in aspect or colour they 
might be taken to resemble it. Now a common folk-lore explana- 
tion of the moon's spots is that they are a thorn-bush carried by 
the man-in-the-moon®. It might therefore be maintained that t 
bramble-bush or mulberry-tree was a possible description of tl 
moon. And, if so, then the three-coloured cow, or calf t 
changed its colour three times a day, was merely another way 
describing the moon. Г am the more disposed to advance this 
view because lo, who was so often identified with the moon’ 
became according to one account now a white. cow, now a blac 
now a violet’, and because Bacis or Bacchis the sacred bull а 

l Apollod. 3. 3. I Tpixpwpyarov...Bodv, Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 811 ў rplxpwuos той 
Bobs ў év rois d'ypots, schol. Aristeid. p. 728, 31 Dindorf Воду rplxpovov (rplxpwpov Oxon 

2 Hyg. fah. 136. 

3 The text is uncertain. М. Schmidt prints: qui cum non invenirent, Polyic 
Coerani filius tBizanti monstrum demonstravit, eum tarbori moro similem esse; n 
etc. Т. Muncker cj. rubi moro, M. Schmidt cj. colore moro. 

4 Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 811 ёт: ё kal dvacrioew abróv bs «тү Tivi ópola éaiv 7 трі 
Tov Mivwos Bods к.т.\. 

5 See e.g. J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 ii. 717 f 
P. Sébillot Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1904 i. 11 ff. 

$ Supra p. 454 ff. 7 Supra p. 441. 
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Hermonthis, which is known to have been consecrated to the sun, 
was said to change its colour every hour’. 

A ‘Caeretan’ Aydria in the Louvre (fig. 327)? represents Zeus 
as a three-coloured bull bearing Europe across the sea to Minos’ 


Fig. 327. 


isle; but the coloration is here a matter of Ionian technique, not of 
Cretan mythology. 


хіі. The Sacred Cattle of Gortyna. 


Further evidence of the Cretan cult of a solar bull and a lunar 
cow is forthcoming at Gortyna and at Knossos. A Cretan name 
for the Gortynians was Kartemnddes*, which in all probability 
means * Cow-men' or ' Cow-herds, since the Cretans said drten 
for ‘cow’ and Gortynians Aartaipos for ‘ox’ or ‘ш’ Special 


1 Supra р. 436. 

2 Pottier Cat. Vases du Louvre i. 535f. по. E 696, id. Vases antiques du Louvre 
„me Série Paris 1901 р. 65, 24. in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1892 xvi. 254, Mon. d. Inst. 
vi—vii-pl. 77, W. Helbig in the А22. d. Inst. 1863 xxxv. 210ff., Reinach A^. vases 
i. 162, 1f. 3 Hesych. s.v. Kapreuvlöes‘ ol l'opróvio. Kpäres. 

i Hesych. s.v. кёртт>* тї» Вод, Крӯтєѕ. kal rov olxérny ol aùrol. М. Schmidt ad loc. 
hazards the suggestion that we should read olkıoryv and explain it of an eponymous 
founder Káprur —Tóprw. І. Voss Catull. p. 203 would correct Kpnuvla in Steph. Byz. 
5.0. Vépruv to Kapreuvla: he cites Strab. 478 to prove that Gortyna lay ‘in a plain’ and 
could not therefore be called ‘Precipitous.’ J. Alberti on Hesych. /oc. cit. quotes from 
Soping a comparison with the first element in Carthago and the story of the bull’s hide 
(Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 1013, Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 426): this of course assumes 
a folk-etymology for Carthago as well as for the Byrsa. 

I would rather suppose a connexion with rà карта тоба, which occurs in the laws of 
Gortyna to denote ‘oxen’ (Michel Recueil d’Inser. gr. no. 1333 iv. 35f. = Collitz—Bechtel 
Gr. Dial.-Inschr. iii. 2. 265 no. 4991 iv. 35 f. rà mpbBara ка! карта{ тоба, cp. 20. 
iii. 2. 282 no. 4998 i. 12 ff. al д xa ats картаїтоѕ mapwoe 1) karaakevy, тб» re civ émi TỌ 
TáccTQ fuv в) x’ ] тд картаїтоѕ «.r.\.) and, in an all but identical form, was used by 
Pindar of *a bull’ (Pind. OZ. 13. 81 картаітод’ with schol. ad loc. картаітода тд» raüpov. 
ойто Де\фо! lölws éxáXovv). Dedications to the Kouretes as guardians of kine (Корто: 
Tois трд Kapra:médwv) have been found by Prof. De Sanctis at Hagia Barbara (G. De 
Sanctis in the Mon. d. Linc. 1907 xviii. 346 f.) and at Pluti near Gortyna (К. C. Bosanquet 
in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1908—1909 xv. 353). 
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herds of cattle belonging to the sun used to be kept at Gortyna! ; 
and Virgil represents Pasiphae’s bull, whose solar character we 
have already considered?, as lying beneath an 
evergreen oak or following the Gortynian cows*?. 
Bronze coins of Gortyna show Zeus as a bull 
galloping across the sea, which is suggested by a 
couple of dolphins‘, or carrying Europe on his 
back (fig. 328)*: in both cases a surrounding circle 
of rays stamps him as a god of light. 


xiv. The Labyrinth at Knossos. 


At Knossos® was the Labyrinth built by Daidalos for the safe- 
keeping of the Minotaur’. Diodoros® and Pliny® state that it was 
an imitation of the yet more famous Egyptian Labyrinth. Mr 
H.R. Hall describes the latter building as follows: ‘It was a great 
temple, with magnificent pillared halls, side-chambers, and out- 
buildings, erected by the greatest pharaoh of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
Amenemhat III (circa 2200 B.C.), immediately in front of his 
pyramid at Hawara: there is no doubt that it was the funerary 
temple of the pyramid, erected by the king for the due performance 
of the funeral rites after his death”. Classical writers had a more 
or less confused idea of the purpose served by the building. 

1 Supra p. 410 n. 9. 2 Supra p. 467 f. 3 Verg. ecl. 6. 53 ff. 

4 J. N. Svoronos Numismatique de la Crète ancienne Macon 1890 i. 174 f. pl. 16, 4 
and 5, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 45 pl. 11, 14. 

5 J. N. Svoronos of. cit. i. 173 pl. 15, 26, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 45, 
pl. 11, 11, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus р. 462 Münztaf. 6, 11. I figure from my 
collection a similar coin of Knossos, struck in alliance with Gortyna (cp. J. N. Svoronos 
op. cit. 1. 81 pl. 7, 11—14, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 22 pl. 6, 2 f.). 

€ Some late writers (Claud. de sext. cons. Hon. Aug. 634, Kedren. hist. comp. 122C 
(i. 215 Bekker)) place the Cretan Labyrinth at Gortyna. 

7 Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1778 ff. | 

8 Diod. 1. 61 and 97. 9 Plin. nat. hist. 36. 84 ff. 

1? Н. К. Hall ‘The Two Labyrinths’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1905 xxv. 328. 
Prof. Flinders Petrie investigated the site of the Egyptian Labyrinth in 1888 with 
meagre results (W. M. Flinders Petrie Zawara, Biahmu, and Arsinoe London 1 
рр. 4—8 pl. 25 map of neighbourhood with conjectural ground-plan) In 1911 he was 
more successful, and at a depth of from 20 to 25 feet recovered the upper parts of half a 
dozen statues of the gods of the twelfth dynasty, especially of Sebek the crocodile-go 
who seems to have been the principal deity of the precinct ; he also found in the а? 
of the brick core of the pyramid traces of the 21 cliapels for the Egyptian nomes, e.g 
large shrines of red granite each containing two life-size figures of Amenemhat ii 
besides many fragmentary wall-sculptures, including one which shows the king seate 
between goddesses holding fish, and another in which he is kneeling in a boat and open 
the shrine of a holy tree (W. M. Flinders Petrie in Records of the Past 1911 x. 303— 
with figs., 7@,—G. A. Wainwright—E. Mackay The Labyrinth Gerzeh and Mazgi 
London 1912 pp. 28—35 with restored plan of western half of Labyrinth and pls. 23— 
Prof. J. L. Myres in Ann. Arch. Anthr. 1910 iii. 134—136 has a restoration of tl 
Labyrinth based on the description of Herodotos. 
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Herodotos speaks of its twelve courts as a memorial of the dodec- 
archy!. Strabon calls it ‘a vast palace composed of as many 
palaces as there were formerly nomes, and siates that the nomes 
were accustomed to assemble in their respective courts ‘ with their 
own priests and priestesses for sacrifice, oblation, and judicial award 
on matters of importance*' Diodoros thinks it the ‘tomb’ of the 
king who built it? as does Manethon* Pliny says: ‘Different 


Fig. 329. 


interpretations are put upon the construction of this edifice. 
Demoteles takes it to have been the palace of Moteris; Lykeas, 
the tomb of Moiris. Most authorities suppose that it was reared 
as a building sacred to the Sun, and such is the common belief*.' 
With regard to the Cretan Labyrinth too very various opinions 

have been advanced. Nowadays most scholars hold that Sir 

1 Hdt. 2. 148. 2 Strab. 811. 3 Diod. 1. бг. 

4 Maneth. frags. 34—36 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 560 Müller). 

5 Demoteles frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 386 Müller) and Lykeas Naukratites /rag. т 


(Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 441 Müller) ap. Plin. nat. hist. 36. 84. 
€ See Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1778—1783. 
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Arthur Evans was justified in identifying it with the complex 
palace that he excavated at Knossos. And this view can certainly 
claim the support not only of such writers as Diodoros and Pliny, 
who suppose a Cretan imitation of an Egyptian building’, but also 
of the Attic painters of red-figured vases, who represent Theseus 
as dragging the Minotaur forth from an edifice with a facade of 
Doric (fig. 329)? or Ionic columns’. Nevertheless, to admit that 
Attic painters c. 450—430 B.C. regarded the Labyrinth as a sort 
of palace is not necessarily to assert that such was its original 
character. The red-figured vases in every case show to the right 
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Fig. 330. 


of the colonnade a broad band decorated with swaszika-patterns 
checker-work; and it is from behind this band that the body of 


1 Diod. т. 61, т. 97, Plin. naz. hist. 36. 84—86. The earliest writer that speaks of 
it as a building is Apollod. 3. 1. 4 (olknua каштаїѕ moAumAökoıs TAavay тї EEodov). But 
Pherekydes frag. тоб (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 97 Müller) appears to have mentioned the lintel 
of its door (róv fuyöv тӯѕ (ràóv?) dvw Өёраѕ). 

2 (т) Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. ıııf. no. E 84 a &pdzx from Vulci, of which the 
interior is reproduced in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1881 ii. 57 pl. то, Harrison Myth. Mon. 
Anc. Ath. p. cxv fig. 25, Furtwängler—Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Vasenmalerei iii. 49 ff. 
fig. 22, and the central scene in Daremberg—Saglio Diez. Ant. iii. 883 fig. 4315. 

(2) C. Torr Harrow School Museum. Catalogue of the classical antiquities from the 
collection of the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson Harrow 1887 p. 18 no. 52 a Aylix from Nola; 
of which a small illustration is given by E. Strong in the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
Exhibition of Ancient Greek Art, 1903 London 1904 p. 114 no. I 6o pl. 97, and two 
photographs of the interior and exterior by P. Wolters in the Sztzungsber. d. kais. bayr. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1907 p. 118f. pl. r. 

3 Vasos griegos Madrid pp. 76f., 119 no. 11, 265 pl. 33, Leroux Cat. Vases de 
Madrid p. r10ff. no. 196 pls. 25—28 a flix signed by the artist Aison, first published 
by E. Bethe in the Axt. Denkm. ii pl. 1, cp. Furtwángler—Reichhold— Hauser Gr. 
Vasenmalerei iii. 48 fig. 21, 5o and Zinzelaufnahmen no. 1730 (central scene). 
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the Minotaur emerges. E. Braun long ago suggested that the 
patterned space stands for the Labyrinth! And P. Wolters has 
recently proved that the further back we trace the whole design, 
the more important becomes this particular feature of it*. Qu 
a black-figured /ékythos from Vari (fig. 330)? the Minotaur, grasping 
a couple of stones, is haled out from behind a s/Z/e or broad column 
covered with maeanders etc. The Labyrinth is here no palace; 
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Fig. 331. 


it can hardly be termed а building at all. On а black-figured 
skyphos from the akropolis at Athens (fig. 331)* the resemblance 


1 E. Braun in the Bull. d. Inst. 1846 p. 106. G. W. Elderkin ‘Maeander or 
Labyrinth’ in the Journ. Am. Arch. 1910 xiv. 185—190 still thinks that the band is 
the anta of a wall and that its patterns are mere filling, though he admits that ‘An 
_ exact parallel to the vertical stripe...is not at hand.’ His notion that Aison on the 

Madrid &f//x was copying the north porch of the Erechtheion with its Bwaös той Ounxod 
is surely far-fetched. A better copy of the Erechtheion, olive-tree and all, is Lenormant— 
de Witte Æ. mon. cér. i. 223 ff. pl. 67. 

2 P. Wolters oc. cit. рр. 113—132 ' Darstellungen des Labyrinths.’ 

3 Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases d'Athènes p. 283 f. no. 878, P. Wolters /ос. cif. 
р. 122 f. pl. 2. 

3 Graef Ant. Vasen Athen р. 142 f. no. 1280 pl. 73, A, P. Wolters Joc. cif. p. 123 
pl. 3, a fragmentary s&/phos from the Persian débris showing Theseus beside the 
Labyrinth, greeted by Athena in the presence of three other figures: the inscription 
is meaningless. 


With this vase cp. Graef op. cit. p. 147 no. 1314 pl. 76, P. Wolters Joc. cit. p. 124, 
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to a stone structure is still more remote’, the Labyrinth appearing 
merely as a patterned oblong side by side with the dramatis 
personae. Wolters concludes that the black-figured vases presup- 
pose a primitive composition, in which the action portrayed was 
accompanied by a ground-plan of the scene. He finds a parallel 
in the Etruscan oznochde from Tragliatella (fig. 332)*, on which 


O. Benndorf? recognised soldiers engaged in the game of ‘Troy’ 
(Гута). It would seem, then, that Attic tradition points back- 
wards to a time when the Labyrinth was depicted, not as a palace, 
but as a maeander or swastika-pattern. 


Fig. 333. Fig. 334. Fig. 335. 


The same result is reached on Cretan soil. Coins of Knossos 
from c. 500 B.C. onwards represent the Labyrinth by a swastika or 
by some derivative of the swastzka*. Тһе pattern develops in two 
directions. On the one hand, the swastika together with its four 


two fragments of a skfphos showing (obverse) Theseus beside the Labyrinth and another 
figure ; (reverse) perhaps the same design. The Labyrinth, to judge from Graef’s plate, 
tapers towards the top like an o»z24a/6s (?). 

1 В, Graef Ant. Vasen Athen p. 143 contends that the black-figured vases aim 
representing ‘ein turmartiges Bauwerk’ with a labyrinthine ground-plan, and ingenio 
compares the 7A6los at Epidauros. 

2 W, Deecke in the Ann. d. Inst. 1881 liii. 160—168 pl. L—M, W. Helbig in the 
Bull. d. Inst. 1881 p. 65 ff., Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de Г Art vii. 118 fig. 15, Reinach АД. 
Vases 1. 345. ` 

з О. Benndorf in the Szzungsber. d. kais. Akad. а. Wiss. in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 
1890 cxxiii. 3. Helbig /ос. cit. p. 67 had already thought of the same explanation. 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete р. 18 ff. pls. 4 ff., Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 173 ff. pl. 
20—24, 41, 2, 3, 5, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 1331 ff. pl. 62, 21 f., J. N. Svoro 
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incuse corners (figs. 333, 334) passes into a framework enclosing a 
square (fig. 335), and its central star (sun?) is replaced by a human 
(fig. 336) or bovine head (fig. 337) or whole figure (fig. 338). On 


Fig. 336. Fig. 337. Fig. 338. 
the other hand, the swastika apart from its incuse corners (figs. 339, 
340, 341) becomes a maze, which is first square (fig. 342) and then 
circular (fig. 343) but retains at least a trace of its original form to 


Fig. 342. Fig. 343. 


the last. Thanks to Sir Arthur Evans, we now know that this 
Labyrinth-design was already familiar to the Cnossians of the 
Bronze Age. In one of the corridors of the second palace at 
Knossos ‘the fallen plaster...showed the remains of an elaborate 
series of mazes?, based on the motif of the swastika’. 


Numismatique de la Crète ancienne Macon 1890 i. 65 ff. pls. 4 Ё. and in the 'Еф. 'Apx. 
1889 p. 199 ff. nos. 13—21, Head Hist. num.* p. 460 ff., Anson Num. Gr. vi pl. 13, 
763—771, 14, 773—806. 

1 Cp. Roman mosaics, which represent the slaying of the Minotaur within a large 
framework of maeander-pattern (see Welcker Alt. Denkm. ii. 303 f. and for further 
bibliography P. Gauckler in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 2101 notes 17 and 18 
fig. 5240). 

* A. J. Evans in the dun. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1901—1902 viii. 103. 

3 /d. ib. viii. 104 fig. 62. Ср. 20. p. тоз Ё: ‘A simple key or maeander pattern 
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The swastika as a representation of the Labyrinth can perhaps 
be traced further afield. At Gaza the god Marnas, otherwise 
called Zeus Kvretagenés', had a circular temple surrounded by 
concentric colonnades, which appears to have borne some resem- 
blance to the Cretan Labyrinth. If so, it becomes possible that 
the Phoenician letter em on autonomous coppers of Gaza 
(fig. 344): was not merely the initial of Marnas‘, but also a quasi- 
swastika like the Labyrinth-devices on coins of Knossos”. 

However that may be, it seems certain that both Attic and 
Cretan art presuppose the swastika as the earliest ascertainable 
form of the Labyrinth. That much-disputed symbol has a volu- 
minous literature of its own®, and critics are not yet unanimous as 
to its ultimate significance. But among recent investigators there 


Fig. 344. 


is something like a consensus in favour of the view that it was a 
stylised representation of the revolving sun”. On this showing, 


appears on some of the sealings found by Mr. Hogarth at Zakro [ Journ. Hell. Stud. 1902 
xxii. 88 no. 133 pl. то]. A still earlier example of the same class occurred in a magazine 
of the Earlier Palace together with fine ** Middle Minoan” pottery on the East slope.’ 

1 Supra p. 149. See now С. F. Hill Some Palestinian Cults in the Graeco-Roman 
Age London 1912 p. 14 fl. (extr. from the Proc. Brit. Acad. v). 

2 Infra ch. ii § 9 (0). The old ground-plan came near to being retained, when the 
edifice was rebuilt as a Christian church (supra p. 167 n. 3). Mazes still survive in 
the flooring of continental churches (zz/ra p. 485 Ё). 

Е. De Saulcy Mumismatique de la terre sainte Paris 1874 p. 210 pl. 11,2: cp. Supra 
р. 236 figs. 175—177. 

+ Е. De Saulcy of. cit. р. 210, Head Hist. num.? p. 805. Cp. Damaskios dubit. et 
solut. 262 (р. 127 f. Ruelle) ws mapa mèr Alyurrlos тё rèr óvoua(ópevov, 8 éorw eb 
ёрбђ pla kal rpeis mAayıoı ёт афтӣ, ў Te kopvpala kal ӧбо per айту, kal ёт: mapa ЧН? 
moAlraıs ANo Tt, Kal mapa Tafaloıs ANo той Acés—which shows that this symbol 
deemed sacred to Zeus. 

5 This suggestion was first made by Sir Arthur Evans in the Aun. Brit. Sch. Ath. 
1902—1903 ix. 88 f. | 

6 To the bibliography of the swastika given by T. Wilson (supra p. 337 n. 1) add. 
Z. Nuttall Tre Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civilizations Cambri 
Mass. 1901 (Archaeological and Ethnological Papers of the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, vol. ii) pp. 1—602. 

7 So e.g. Count Goblet d'Alviella The Migration of Symbols p. 50, A. C. Had 
Evolution in Art London 1895 p. 282 ff., A. Bertrand Za Religion des Gaulois Paris 189 
р. 140ff. J. Déchelette Manuel d'archéologie Paris 1910ii. 1.453ff. Cp. supra pp. 301, 336! 
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the original Cnossian Labyrinth was not the great palace unearthed 
by Sir Arthur Evans, at least was not the whole of that palace, but 
was a structure which somehow lent itself to an imitation of the 
sun’s movements in—the-sky.— 

—. But how are we to conceive of such a structure? Probably it 
was an orchéstra or ‘arena’ intended for the performance of a 
mimetic dance. Perhaps even it was marked out with mazy lines 
to aid the intricate evolutions of the dancers—a practice undoubtedly 
known to the later Greeks. If, therefore, we are to identify the 
Labyrinth with any structure so far found, I should suppose that 
it was the paved rectangular space near the north-west corner 
of the Cnossian palace. This space, discovered by Sir Arthur 
Evans? in 1901 and by him dubbed ‘the Theatral Area, is an 


Fig. 345. 


east-and-west oblong of 12:94 by 9:89 metres enclosed by two 
flights of steps or seats (18 on the east, 6 decreasing to 3 on the 
south side) with a square bastion at their common angle. Its 
rough paving was probably once covered with coloured cement or 
hard plaster, on which we may believe the labyrinthine lines to 
have been set out more or less as in the foregoing ground-plan*. 


1 Hesych. ypaupal: ev тр ёрҳӱстра пса», ws тд» xopdv ёр arolxw loracdaı. See 
A. E. Haigh The Attic Theatre? Oxford 1898 р. 137. 

* A.J. Evans in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1902—1903 ix. 99—112 fig. 68 plan and 
section, fig. 69 view., 

5 I have here combined a plan of the * Theatral Area’ (based on that of A. J. Evans 
loc. cit. p. 103 fig. 68) with the labyrinth-pattern of the wall-painting (supra p. 477 
n. 2f.) But, of course, other arrangements are equally possible. 

МА. Mosso The Palaces of Crete and their Builders London 1907 p. 313 notes ‘a 
square figure with nine small holes incised on a step of the theatre.’ He suggests that 
it was ‘a Mycenaean game’ and compares ‘similar figures cut by idle people on the 
pavements of the basilicas in the Roman Forum.’ 
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The Cnossian orchéstra bears no slight resemblance to the 
oblong theatre at Thorikos (fig. 346). Since Thorikos was once 
a flourishing ‘Minoan’ settlement, it might be suggested that the 
peculiar form of its theatre was a heritage from early. times. 
Perhaps we may venture even a step further and recognise certain 
analogies between the Cretan Labyrinth and the ordinary Attic 
theatre. If the former was occupied by dancers arranged as a 
swastika, the latter had regularly. its ‘square chorus? If a ‘clew’ 
was needed in the one’, a rope-dance (£órdax) was executed in the 
other‘. Ariadne, as the mythographers put it, when deserted by 
Theseus was taken up by Dionysos. Prof. R. C. Bosanquet points 
out to me that even in Roman times the orchestra of the theatre at 
Athens was laid out as a swastika-mosaic (pl. xxix)®. There was in 


Fig. 346. 


fact some excuse for Conrad von Querfurt, who, writing from Sicily 
in 1194 A.D. tells his old friend the prior of Hildesheim how 


TW. Miller in Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 1885— 
1886 iv. 1—34, W. Doerpfeld and E. Reisch Das griechische Theater Athens 1896 p. 110 
fig. 43, A. Marquand Greek Architecture New York 1909 p. 338 fig. 372, Durm Bawkunst 
d. Gr.? p. 465 fig. 419, A. Struck Griechenland Wien u. Leipzig 1911 i. 194 fig. 221. 

2 On the rerpdywvos xopós of tragic, comic, and satyric plays, and its relation to the 
KUKALOS xopós of dithyramb, see C/ass. Rev. 1895 ix. 376. 

3 Diels in Pallat De fabula Ariadnaea Berolini 1891 interprets the clew as a rope- 
dance (Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 254, 603 n. 7). 

4 I have discussed a ‘Minoan’ precursor of thé xópóat in Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 
xiv. тог f. 

5 'The plan here given (very slightly resto is based on Mr A. M. Poynter's careful 
survey of the existing remains (Az. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1896—1897 iii. 176—179 pl. 15). 
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The swastika-mosaic in the theatre at Athens. 
d See page 480. 
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charmed he had been to find at Taormina the Labyrinth of the 
Minotaur !! s 

The solution of the Labyrinth-problem? here advanced is borne 
out by a thrice-familiar passage in the //zad. Daidalos, we read, 


once wrought in Knosos broad 
A dancing-ground for fair-haired Ariadne?. 


The scholiast explains that Theseus, having escaped from the 
Labyrinth by means of Ariadne's clew, with the youths and 
maidens whom he had rescued ‘wove a circling dance for the 
gods that resembled his own entrance into and exit from the 
Labyrinth, Daidalos showing them how to dance it‘. Eustathios’ 
adds that this was the first occasion on which men and women 
danced together, that Sophokles had alluded to ‘the dances of 
Knossos®’ and that old-fashioned folk in his own day, sailors 
especially, danced a certain dance with many twists and turns 
in it meant to recall the windings of the Labyrinth. Lucian too 
specifies as Cretan dance-themes ‘Europe, Pasiphae, both the 
Bulls, the Labyrinth, Ariadne, Phaidra, Androgeos, Daidalos, 
Ikaros, Glaukos, the seer-craft of Polyeidos, and Talos the bronze 
sentinel of Crete”? | 
The Labyrinth-dance was not confined to Crete. Plutarch їп. 
his Life of Theseus? writes: 


‘Sailing away from Crete, he put in at Delos. Here he sacrificed to the 
god, dedicated the image of Aphrodite that he had received from Ariadne, and. 
in company with the young men danced a dance, which, they say, is still kept 
up by the Delians. It imitates the circuits and exits of the Labyrinth by means 
of a certain measure that involves turnings and re-turnings. This type of dance, 
as Dikaiarchos shows, is called the Crane by the Delians?. "Theseus danced it 


! D. Comparetti Vergil in the Middle Ages trans. E. F. M. Benecke London 1895 
р. 257 f. > 

2 Sir Arthur Evans Joe. cit. p. 111 concludes ‘that this first of theatres, the Stepped 
Area with its dancing ground, supplies a material foundation for the Homeric tradition 
of the famous ** choros" (77. 18. 591 ff.] But he does not expressly identify the said 
‘Area’ with the Labyrinth of mythology. Indeed, he cannot, because he regards the 
whole palace as the Labyrinth (427. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1899—1900 vi. 33). То me it 
seems more probable that the Labyrinth proper was the dancing-ground made by 
Daidalos, and that the close relation of this dancing-ground to the palace at Knossos 
led the Greeks as early as the fifth century B.C., if not much earlier, to view the Labyrinth 
erroneously as a palace. 


3 7I. 18. 591 f. 4 Schol. A.B. Л. 18. 590. 
5 Eustath. in Л. p. 1166, 17 ff. 6 Soph. Ar. 700. 
7 Loukian. de salt. 49. 8 Рош. v. Thes. 21. 


® The yepavos (Loukian. de salt. 34) is described by Poll. 4. тот ri» 86 yépavor катй 
т№1]005 Wpxoüvro, ёкастоѕ Up éxácT karà oTotxov, Ta @кра éxarépwÜev Tüv yyeuóvwv 
éxóvTwv к.т.\. and in more general terms by Kallim. 4. Del. 312 Ё. mörvıa, cà» тєрї 
Bwpóv Eyeıpouevov kıdapıspod | Kix\ov wpxioavro к.т.^. On the Zrater of Klitias and 
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round the Zera£óz! altar, so named because it consists of horns (4éra/a) all taken 
from the left side. They state also that he instituted a contest in Delos and 
therein was the first to award a palm to the victors.’ 


Again, the game of ‘Troy?’ which the Etruscan potter repre- 


Ergotimos, Attic work of с. 600—550 B.C., Theseus, lyre in hand, is leading the dance, 
which consists of seven youths and seven maidens: they have just landed from their E 
(Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmaleréi i. бо f. pl. 13). 

I have elsewhere (Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History & 
Religions Oxford 1908 ii. 186 f.) pointed out that this curious combination of bull and 
crane recurs in the Celtic area. On an altar found at Paris in 1710, beneath the apse 
of Notre-Dame, four sculptured panels show (а) Iupiter (10vis) with sceptre and eagle, 
(2) Volcanus (voLcANvs) with tongs, (с) a bearded god (Esvs) felling a willow-tree with 
uplifted axe, (7) a great bull wearing a long saddle-cloth or dorsuale. On his head and 
back are three cranes visible against the foliage of the willow. The inscription above is 
TARVOS * TRIGARANVS, ‘the Bull with the Three Cranes’ (see A. Bertrand La Religion 
des Gaulois Paris 1897 p. 351 f. fig. 50 and especially S. Reinach Сиез, Mythes et 
Religions Paris 1905 i. 233 ff. figs. 1—4). On another altar found near Tréves in 1895 
the three sculptured faces show (a) Mercurius with caduceus, purse, etc. and his consort 
(Rosmerta?) standing on either side of an altar. A small animal (goat? ram?) is be- 
NDVS MEDIOM * 
MERCVRIO У • VS 
(6) the lower portion of a small draped female figure, (c) a beardless (?) wood-cutter 
cleaving or splitting a tree, probably meant for a willow. High up on the tree are 
a bull’s head to the left and three large birds with long beaks to the right (Bertrand 
op. cit. p. 352 f. fig. 51, Reinach 02. cit. i. 234 ff. figs. 5 f.). Н. Steuding іп Roscher Zex. 
. Myth. i. 1603 cp. the stout shepherd Garanus (Verrius Flaccus a. Serv. in Verg. Aen. 
8. 203) or Recaranus (Aur. Vict. orig. gent. Rom. 8, where Steuding ingeniously cj. 

Trigaranus), who slew Cacus the thief of Geryones’ oxen. 

It may also be remarked that a Japanese crest has three storks or cranes grouped 
together on the solar disk (N. Gordon Munro in the 7ransactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan 1911 xxxviii. 3- 64 pl. 20, 22, cp. 21). 

1 The form kepardv is found also in a Delian inscription (Dittenberger Syll. inscr. Gr2 
no. 588, 172). Plout. zerr. an aquat. anim. sint callidiora 35 regards the kepdru 
Bwpés of Delos as one of the seven wonders of the world (so anon. de inered. 2, 
lib. spec. 1. 4) and states that it was made of right horns only, without glue or bondi 
of any sort. Anon. de incred. 2 says that it was composed of the right horns of victi 

offered to the god on a single day. Kallim. 2. 244. 61 ff. asserts that the four-yea: 
Apollon built it with the horns of goats shot by Artemis on Mt Kynthos. It is 
mentioned by Ov. ker. 21. 99. The existing remains are described by T. Hor 
* L'autel des cornes à Delos’ in the Bu. Corr. Hell, 1884 viii. 417 ff. pls. 17 №, D 
Baukunst d. Gr.? p. 230 figs. 152 f., L. Bürchner in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Zne. iv 
They include. a long narrow temple. measuring 67:20 by 8°86 metres. This is d 
into three parts. First comes a rpövaos with four Doric columns. Then, an elo 
vaós, the centre of which forms a sunk oblong space. This is separated from th 
and innermost portion of the edifice by two pairs of Doric half-columns formi 
intercolumniations: the middle opening has on either side of it a pilaster, the c 
which is the forepart of a kneeling bull. Lastly, there is an inner vaós, oblong in : 
where once stood the famous horn-altar. It is noteworthy also that a colonnade 
metres in length, which runs along the northern side of the precinct, has its 
decorated with bulls’ heads. Examples of the forepart of a bull used as an archi 
member are collected by A. Н. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture ii. 263 f. 
® G. E. Marindin in Smith— Wayte—Marindin Diet. Ant. ii. 899 f. Cp. also Hes 


5.7. Malavdpos’...xai elöos lraaclas rapa imrodauderaus. 


tween the feet of Mercurius. Beneath runs the incomplete inscription 
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sented as a maze! and Virgil expressly compares with the Cretan 
Labyrinth’, was said to have been first introduced into Latium by 
Ascanius and his Trojans* This tradition, if sound, points to the 
former existence of a labyrinthine dance in Asia Minor. It may, 
therefore, be worth while to suggest that the Labyrinth-pattern, 
which occurs on coins of .Priene*, Magnesia on the Maiandros>, 
Tripolis* and Apameia’, was not originally a graphic 
sign for the ‘meandering’ river, but an ancient re- 
ligious symbol akin to, if not identical with, that 
which represented the Labyrinth at Knossos. Thus 
the humped bull within the Labyrinth on coins of the 
Cretan colony? Magnesia, с. 350—190 B.C. (fig. 347)°, 
would be comparable with the Minotaur!, while the swastika be- 
neath the feet of Apollon on the later tetradrachms (fig. 348)" 
suggests a solar interpretation. If we were better acquainted with 
the history of ‘Minoan’ migrations, it might be possible to trace 
the route by which the Labyrinth-dance and the Labyrinth-pattern 
passed from east to west”. : 


Fig. 347. 


Miss Harrison in a letter to me dated June 14, 1912 makes the interesting suggestion 
that the Tpwixov тўдуиа of Neoptolemos at Delphoi (Eur. Andr. 1139) may stand in some 
relation to the game of ‘Troy.’ This strikes me as not impossible, since we have already 
found Neoptolemos grasping the solar wheel in the same sanctuary (supra p. 261). Yet 
I should hardly agree with Miss Harrison that ‘the usual aetiology is sheer nonsense’ : 
cp. schol. Eur. Andr. 1139 тд Тронкду ттётна* oroiov Ev тї Tpolg ётїбттє» 6 AxıMkevs. 
oi yap awvreraxdres rà Тронка daclv ws rómos erl» ё, Tpoig xadotpevos ’AxiAdéws 
mnönna, dep dmo Tis vews Emnönsev.  ovrws бё acl Big Мато ws kal Udwp ёрадобўьси. 
Here at least is a бона fide piece of folk-lore. 

1 Supra p. 476 fig. 332. 2 Verg. Aen. 5. 588 ff. 3 Id. ib. 5. 596 ff. 

+ Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Ionia p. 229 ff. pl. 24, 3—6, 9, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 358, 
Head Hist. пит? p. 590 f. 3 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Топіа р. 158 ff. pl. 18, 1—11, 19, 2, Zunter Cat. Coins ii. 
346 f. pl. 51, 3f., Head Hist. пит? p. 582 fig. 296. 

6 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lydia p. 364 pl. 38, б, Head Hist. num. p. 661. 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia pp. 74 f., 85, 92 f. pl. 10, 2—5, 8—10, Zunter Cat. 
Coins ii. 478 f. pl. 56, 13, Head Hist, пит.? p. 666. 

8 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 584: see Roscher Lex Myth. ii. 1997 f. 

9 I figure a copper in my collection. 

10 The Cretan bull, ad initio a fertilising agent, would readily become a bovine river- 
god, his swastika being re-interpreted as the sinuous line of the river. 

n Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Ionia p. 162 pl. 18, 9 (= my fig. 348), 10, 11. 

Prof. R. C. Bosanquet draws my attention to the fact that in the temple of Apollon 
at Didyma the marble roof of a stair-case known as the Aaf/pw0os (B. Haussoullier in 
the Ае. Philol. N.S. 1905 xxix. 264 ff.) had а carved and painted swastiéa-pattern 
(T. Wiegand ‘Sechster vorläufiger Bericht über Ausgrabungen in Milet und Didyma’ in 
the Abh. d. berl. Akad. 1908 Phil.-hist. Classe p. 35, *Siebenter...Bericht ’ 20. 7977 p. 49f. 
fig. 16). 

1? The Labyrinths of the Kyklopes in the caves near Nauplia (Strab. 369 épetijs de 
т) NavrMa rà amiAaa kal ol ё» abrois olkodounrol AaBdpwOa, Кокл\отеа $ óvouáfovew), 
the Labyrinth in Samos made by Theodoros (Plin. az. Aist. 34. 83), the Labyrinth in 
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In: Italy they gained a firm footing, as we may infer not only 
from the literary allusions to the game of 
‘Troy}, but also from the many Roman 
mosaics that represent Theseus and his 
foe in a labyrinthine frame* 

- Finally the Labyrinth was taken over 
from paganism by Christianity. At 
Orléansville in Algeria the Christian 
basilica, founded in 324 A.D, had among 
other mosaics a Labyrinth, the centre of 
which was occupied by the words SANCTA 
ECCLESIA repeated in a complicated form”. 
One of the state robes of the Christian emperors prior to the ninth 


Fig. 348. 
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Fig. 349- 
century was coloured a fiery red and adorned with a Labyrinth 
of gold and pearls, in which was a Minotaur of emerald holding a 
finger to his lips“. A picture by Bartolommeo Veneto (1502—1530), 


Lemnos (?) with its 150 columns attributed to Smilis Rhoikos and Theodoros (72.25. 36. 90, 
where Hirt's cj. Samius for codd. Lemnius certainly suits the clause: architecti fecere 
Zmilis et Rhoecus et Theodorus zzdzgezae), the amazing Labyrinth at Clusium constructed 
as a tomb for himself by Porsenna (zd. ib. 36. 91—93 citing Varro, cp. Isid. orig. 15. 2. 36: 
see Durm Baukunst d. Etrusk.2 p. 140 ff.), were all buildings and merely attest the fact 
that the name attached itself to any complicated structure. 

1 Supra p. 476. 2 Supra р. 4770. 1. 

3 Е. Prévost in the Rev. Arch. 1847—1848 ii. 664, 800 ff. pl. 78. 

1 A. Е. Ozanam Documents inédits pour servir à Г Histoire Littéraire de l'Italie Paris 
1850 рр. 92, 178 citing the Graphia aureae urbis Komae (cod. Laurent. plut. Ixxxix 2726 
no. 41): De diarodino imperatoris et laberintho aureo facto in eo. Unde diarodino utitur 
ad imitandum divini ignis effigiem, qui semper ad alta extollitur, et quia per sanguinem 


—mÁ 5н 
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now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, represents an un- 
known man wearing a Labyrinth of the sort on his breast’. A small 
Labyrinth (194 inches across) still exists incised upon a porch 
pier of Lucca cathedral (fig. 349)% The central group of Theseus 
and the Minotaur has all but vanished under the pressure of 
countless tracing fingers, but the adjoining inscription attests the 
designers meaning. Similar examples are, or were, in the church 
of S. Michele at Pavia (s. xi), at Aix in Provence, on the walls 
of Poitiers cathedral  Labyrinths of larger size are not very 


Fig. 350. 
uncommon in continental churches*. A fine specimen, composed 
of grey and white marble, decorates the middle of the nave in 


Romani subjugaverunt orbem terrarum. Habeat et in diarodino laberinthum fabrefactum 
ex auro et margaritis, in quo sit Minotaurus digitum ad os tenens ex smaragdo factus, 
quia sicut non valet quis laberinthum scrutare, ita non debet consilium dominatoris 
propalare. I am indebted for this and for several of the following references to a 
valuable article by the Rev. E. Trollope on ‘Notices of Ancient and Mediæval Laby- 
rinths’ in Zhe Archaeological Journal 1858 xv. 216—235. 

1 F. R. Earp A descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
Cambridge 1902 p. 14f. no. 133 fig. Mr A.S. Е. Gow, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, kindly drew my attention to this interesting picture. 

2 J. Durand in Didron Annales Archéologiques Paris 1857 xvii. 124 f. with pl. The 
inscription runs: hic quem Creticus edit Dedalus est laberinthus, | de quo nullus vadere 
quivit qui fuit intus, | ni Theseus gratis Adriane (sic) stamine iutus. The façade of the 
cathedral dates from 1204. 

3 W., Meyer ‘Ein Labyrinth mit Versen’ in the Sttzungsber. d. kats. bayr. Akad. d. 
Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1882 ii. 267—300 enumerates nine examples (76. p. 283 ff. 
Chartres, Poitiers, St Quentin, Amiens 1288 A.D., Arras, St Omer, Sens, Reims 
С. 1300 A.D., Bayeux in s. xiv) and brings them into connexion with Labyrinths drawn in 
mediaeval manuscripts. Е. Krause Die Trojaburgen Nordeuropas Glogau 1893 р. 88 ff. 
(* Kirchen-Labyrinthe’) figures four (Sens, St Omer, St Quentin, Bayeux) after E. Bosc 
Dictionnaire raisonné d’ Architecture Paris 1879. 
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Chartres cathedral (fig. 350)'. It measures 30 feet in diameter, 
and its winding path is 668 feet long. The centre was formerly 
adorned with a representation of Theseus and the Minotaur. Such 
a maze was called in the middle ages domus Dedali or maison 
Dedalu or even, as in the inscription at Amiens, Maison de Dads. 
But new uses were found for the old design. Towards the close of 
the Crusades men who had broken vows of pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land did penance by treading these tortuous chemins de 
Jerusalem until they reached the central space, often termed Ze czel. 
Later the same Labyrinths were used as a means of penance for 
sins of omission and commission in general. 

In Great Britain mosaic mazes are exceptional and late’, 
but turf-cut mazes fairly common and early’. They are mostly 


Fig. 351. 
situated close to a church or chapel, so that not impossibly they 
served a penitential purpose. One at Alkborough in Lincolnshire, 
44 feet across, even resembles in design (fig. 351)* the Labyrinth 
of Lucca cathedral. After the Reformation ecclesiastical mazes 
were converted into pleasure-grounds. Aubrey states that before 


1 E. Trollope ос. cit. p. 221 fig. 3 (from E. Wallet Description dune Crypte et d'un 
Pavé mosaique de l'ancienne église de St. Bertin à Saint-Omer Douai 1843 p. 97). 

2 E.g. there is one inside the west door of Ely cathedral; but it is of quite recent 
date (1870). 

3 The best collection of facts is contained in a paper by the Rev. F. G. Walker on 
*Comberton Maze and the origin of Mazes? (read before the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, February 8, 1909, but as yet unprinted). Mr Walker 02. cz. p. 17 ff. notes the 
proximity of many English mazes to Roman remains and argues that some of them may 
have been originally cut in Roman times. 

+ E. Trollope loc. cit. p. 224 f. fig. 5. 
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the civil wars there were many mazes in England, and that the 
young people used on festivals to dance upon them, or, as the 
term was, to tread them’. Stukeley in 1724 writes: 


‘The lovers of antiquity, especially of the inferior class, always speak of 
em with great pleasure, and as if there were somthing extraordinary in the 
thing, tho’ they cannot tell what.... what generally appears at present is no more 
than a circular work made of banks of earth in the fashion of a maze or laby- 
rinth, and the boys to this day divert themselves with running in it one after 
another, which leads them by many windings quite thro’ and back again? 


A century later T. Wright observes: 


‘At the maze (called there »zazles) at Comberton, in Cambridgeshire, it has 
been a custom, from time immemorial, among the villagers, to hold a feast every 
three years about the time of Easter?.' 

This maze, which has recently been restored by the Rev. Е. С. Walker, 
was almost identical in type with one at Wing in Rutlandshire*. 
When transformed into the play-ground of the village school, it 


was in danger of extinction; but I have repeatedly seen the school- 
children in single file tread the nearly obliterated windings. 
Antiquarians, monkish or otherwise, appear to have assumed the 


! Т. Aubrey Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey v. 80, cp. Remaines of 
Gentilisme and Judaisme 1686—87 (London 1881) p. 71. 

2 W. Stukeley Z/znerarium Curiosum London 1724 p. 91 ff. 

3 T. Wright Zhe History and Topography of the County of Essex London 1835 
ii. r24 n. The Rev. Е. С. Walker of. cit. p. 20 says of the Comberton Maze: ‘It used, 
in bygone days, to be recut every three years at Easter time, when the men who cut it 
had a feast.’ 

3 E. Trollope doc. cit. р. 232. 
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Roman lineage of these turf-mazes; for in England they are 
commonly called ‘Troy-town’ and in Wales Caerdroia, ‘ Troy- 
walls!’ Another name for them is ‘ julian’s Bowers,’ or in northern 
dialect ‘ Jullinbores?’ Stukeley? even proposed to connect this 
name with that of Iulus*! 

Similar mazes are reported from various parts of northern 
Europe. In Norway and Sweden they are constructed of stones 
and known as 7rojin, Trojeborg, Trojenborg, Troborg’. A maze 
some 18 metres wide at Wisby on the island of Gothland (fig. 352)* 
is, as Dr E. Krause points out, curiously like the circular Labyrinth 
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оп a coin of Knossos (supra p. 477 fig. 343)’. In Finland and 
Lapland the same custom obtains, though here the name most in 


1 E. Trollope doc. cit. р. 222 ff. Welsh shepherds, in commemoration of their Trojan 
descent (!), used often to cut a labyrinthine figure called the Caerdroia on the turf, as the 
herdsmen upon the grassy plains of Burgh and Rockliff Marshes near the Solway Sands 
in Cumberland still cut a labyrinthine figure termed the * Walls of Troy’ (W. H. M. in 
Notes and Queries Second Series v. 211 ff.). In Scotland too the * Walls of Troy’ are 
popular with children, who trace them on the sea-sand or scribble them on their slates 
(E. Trollope Zec. cit. p. 233). 

2 A. Н. Allcroft Earthwork of England London 1908 p. бо? n. 2. On the variants 
* Gelyan-bower,' ‘Gillimber,’ ‘ Jilling-bo’or,’ *Jul-Laber' see J. Wright The English 
Dialect Dictionary London 1902 iii. 389. 

3 W. Stukeley Zoe. cit. 1 Supra p. 483. 

5 On Hallands Väderö, an island in the Kattegat, a maze of stones is called 
Trelleborg (i.e. Trolleborg, the ‘ Giants’ Castle’). 

6 E. Krause Die Trojaburgen Nordeuropas Glogau 1893 p. 4 fig. 1, p. 184 fig. 23. 

7 It is, I suppose, possible that a Cnossian tetradrachm might find its way northwards 
along a trade-route (cp. the map in К. Forrer Keltische Numismatik der Rhein- und 
Donaulande Strassburg 1908 pl. 1) and so furnish the prototype of this design. 
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use is Babylon’. I append an example about 12 ft across observed 
and drawn by E. von Baer in 1838, when he was weather-bound at 
Vier, a small uninhabited island in the Gulf of Finland (fig. 353)°. 
Iceland too has analogous Labyrinths made of stones or earth, the 
native name for which is Völundarhus, * Weland's House.’ 

It would seem then that in Great Britain, Scandinavia, the north- 
east of Russia, and Iceland rough mazes of unknown antiquity exist, 
which conform to the same general pattern as that of the Cretan 
Labyrinth. The first to grasp the full significance of this curious 
fact was Dr E. Krause. In a very noteworthy monograph devoted 
to the subject and in a subsequent appendix to the same? he 
endeavoured to show that the maze of the countryside was no 
imitation of the classical Labyrinth, but that rather the classical 
Labyrinth was an imitation of it. Maze and Labyrinth alike were 
survivals of a remote past and were originally used for the purposes 
of a mimetic solar rite‘. Pliny believed that the Cretan Labyrinth 
was a copy of the Egyptian, and contrasted the intricate handiwork 


1 рг]. К. Aspelin of Helsingfors (quoted by E. Krause of. cit. p. 19) notes other 
names: ‘In den Kirchspielen Kemi und Jio, unweit von Torneo, werden die Stein- 
setzungen Jatulintarha (Riesenhage) genannt, von Jio bis Alt-Karleby Pretar-inletkhi 
(St. Peterspiel). Die schwedischen Bauern zwischen Alt-Karleby und Christianstadt 
nennen sie Jungfrudans (Jungferntanz). Zwischen Christianstadt und Abo werden sie 
Nunnantarha (Nonnenhage) genannt, in dem schwedischen Archipel von Abo und am 
Aland T’rojenborg und Rundborg, in der schwedischen Gegend von Helsingfors wieder 
Jungfrudans und ausserdem Zerstörung Jerusalems, Stadt Ninive, Jericho u. s. w. 
Mehr östlich bis in’ die Gegend von Wiborg findet man die Benennungen /atinkatu 
(Riesenstrasse), K?2:7arAa (Steinhage) und Lissabon.’ 

? Е, Krause of. cit. p. 13 ff. fig. 2. 

3 E. Krause Die Trojaburgen Nordeuropas Glogau 1893 pp. 1—300, id. Die nordische 
Herkunft der Trojasage bezeugt durch den Krug von Tragliatella (Nachtrag zu den 
Trojaburgen Nordeuropas) Glogau 1893 pp. 1—48. 

4 Thus far at least we may frankly accept Dr Krause's results, without necessarily 
endorsing his conclusions as to the precise character of the rite involved. He holds that 
the original Labyrinth-dance represented the rescue of the sun-goddess from the castle of 
a wintry demon. Corresponding with this northern spring-rite was a northern spring- 
myth, in which the solar heroine (Freya, Brunhild, etc.) was freed from the prison of 
a superhuman builder or smith. Among Indians, Persians, and Southern Slavs the 
baleful power was a three-headed monster named Druho, Druja or Draogha, Trojanu. 
Dr Krause argues (Die Trojaburgen Nordeuropas pp. ix f., 109 ff., 277 ff., Nachtrag 
p- 41 ff.) that the whole story of the Trojan War presupposes this northern myth, with 
Helene for solar heroine. He thinks (Die Trojaburgen Nordeuropas p. 10 ff.) that the 
names of Troy-town, T’rojaburg, etc., are not due to a diffused tradition of the Homeric 
Troy, but to the existence of a Germanic word Troie, ‘fortress, doublet, dance’ (root- 
meaning: *Umwallung, Umhüllung, Umkreisung’). And he attempts (22. p. 48 ff., 
Nachtrag р. 46 ff.) to connect the Labyrinth-design with the cup-marks and concentric 
circles of the neolithic age. 

These speculations, which are set forth with much learning and ingenuity, are for the 
most part well worth weighing ; but I confess that, with sundry notable exceptions, they 
impress me as being more plausible than convincing. 
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of Daidalos with the paltry representations of it to be seen in 
mosaic-floors ‘or’ (he added contemptuously) ‘with the games of 
children in the country, which enclose a walk of several thousand 
paces within a narrow strip!” How little he realised that the 
country maze was the original, of, which Daidalos’ masterpiece was 
but an artistic elaboration ! 

Another point to be noticed is.this. In Italy and France, where 
ecclesiastical Labyrinths abound, no rustic mazes are now to be 
seen. Conversely in Great Britain, Scandinavia, Finland, Lapland, 
Iceland, where rustic mazes are numerous, no ecclesiastical Laby- 
rinths occur. Hence we infer that in southern Europe the rustic 
maze was pressed into the service of the church, while in western 
and north-western Europe it remained as a relic of paganism. 

Further, it can hardly be accidental that the distribution of 
mazes and Labyrinths corresponds so closely with that of the 
megalithic monuments of Europe? This suggests that the original 
maze-makers were akin to, or even identical with, the unknown 
builders of cromlechs, menhirs, and avenues. 

In conclusion, it is clear that the Labyrinth, once the orchéstra 
of a solar dance, has throughout mediaeval and modern times been 
subjected to a slow process of degradation. The final stage was 
reached, when the maze of the village-green was superseded by the 
‘Labyrinth, the *Dzdal; and the ‘Wilderness’—topiary puzzles 
of a purely secular sort. 

From Knossos to Hampton Court may be a far cry; but it 
will be admitted that in the chain connecting them hardly a link 
is missing. 


xv. The Minotaur. 


Our enquiries into Cretan religion have hitherto led us towards 
two conclusions. On the one hand, in Cretan myth the sun was 
conceived as a bull. On the other hand, in Cretan ritual the 
Labyrinth was an orchéstra of solar pattern presumably made for 
a mimetic dance‘. 

In view of these results it would seem highly probable that the 


1 Plin. nat. hist. 36. 85 hinc (sc. from the Egyptian Labyrinth) utique sum 
Daedalum exemplar eius labyrinthi, quem fecit in Creta, non est dubium, sed c 
simam tantum portionem eius imitatum, quae itinerum ambages occursusque ac recu 
inexplicabiles continet, non—ut in pavimentis puerorumve ludicris campestribus videmus. 
brevi lacinia milia passuum plura ambulationis continentem, sed crebris foribus in 
ad fallendos occursus redeundumque in errores eosdem. 

2 J. Fergusson Rude Stone Monuments London 1872 pl. 1 publishes a useful ‘Map, 
designed to illustrate the distribution of Dolmens, and probable lines of the migrations of 
the Dolmen builders.’ 

3 Supra p. 467 ff. . 4 Supra p. 472 ff. 
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dancer imitating the sun masqueraded in the Labyrinth as a bull. 
That, if I mistake not, is the true explanation of Pasiphae’s child, 
the Minotaur. He was the crown-prince of Knossos in ritual attire, 
and his bull-mask proclaimed his solar character'. Why the crown- 
prince rather than the king should have discharged this duty?, and 
why every ninth year he required a tale of human victims?, are 
points for later consideration. Here I am concerned to note merely 
his probable relation to the sun and to the dance. 

Dr J. С. Frazer‘, after discussing the dance of the youths and 
maidens at Knossos in connexion with Labyrinths old and new, 
pens the following paragraph, with which I find myself largely in 
agreement? : 


“A dance or game which has thus spread over Europe and survived in 
a fashion to modern times must have been very popular, and bearing in mind 
how often with the decay of old faiths the serious rites and pageants of grown 
people have degenerated into the sports of children, we may reasonably ask 
whether Ariadne’s Dance or the Game of Troy may not have had its origin in 
religious ritual. The ancients connected it with Cnossus and the Minotaur. 
Now we have seen reason to hold, with many other scholars, that Cnossus was 
the seat of a great worship of the sun, and that the Minotaur was a representation 
or embodiment of the sun-god. May not, then, Ariadne’s dance have been an 
imitation of the sun’s course in the sky? and may not its intention have been, 
by means of sympathetic magic, to aid the great luminary to run his race on 
high? We have seen that during an eclipse of the sun the Chilcotin Indians 
walk in a circle, leaning on staves, apparently to assist the labouring orb. In 
Egypt also the king, who embodied the sun-god, seems to have solemnly walked 
round the walls of a temple for the sake of helping the sun on his way. If there 
is any truth in this conjecture, it would seem to follow that the sinuous lines of 
the Labyrinth which the dancers ‘followed in their evolutions may have 
represented the ecliptic, the sun’s apparent annual path in the sky. It is some 
confirmation of this view that on coins of Cnossus the sun or a star appears in 


! In 1890 Miss J. E. Harrison wrote: ‘It seems possible that the man-bull form of 
the Minotaur may have been suggested by the necessities of a mimetic dance, the part 
of Minotaur being taken by a man with a bull-head mask’ (Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. 
p. exxvii). This view I supported and sought to strengthen in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1894 xiv. 124 n. 247. In the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 410 f. I went further and conjectured 
that, since the Cretans conceived of the sun às a bull, Minos as sun-king wore a bull- 
mask, and that this ritual costume gave rise to the legend of the Minotaur. In Folk-Lore 
1904. xv. 272 I shifted my ground and, for reasons which will subsequently appear, con- 
tended that the Minotaur was, not Minos himself, but Minos’ son in the ritual disguise 
of the solar bull. See also С. Murray The Rise of the Greek Epic? Oxford 1911 
рр. 156—158. 

? Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 392 f. 

3 Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 411, Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 394 ff. 

+ Frazer Golden Bough’: The Dying God p. 77, cp. 14.5 The Magic Art i. 312. 

5 [ had almost completed my own account of the Labyrinth before reading Dr Frazer's 
important and helpful chapter: We have approached the matter from different angles, 
he dealing with the octennial tenure of the kingship, I with a solar bull; but at this 
point our results approximate. 
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the middle of the Labyrinth, the place which on other coins is occupied by the 
Minotaur.’ 

From the concluding sentences of this paragraph I should dissent. 
The fact that the earliest known form of the Labyrinth is a 
derivative of the swastika leads us to believe that the dance 
represented the revolving -sun rather than the ecliptic. But that 
the Minotaur, like the Chilcotin Indians walking in a circle and 
leaning on their staves, was engaged in a piece of mimetic ritual 
seems to me highly probable. I would interpret in this sense an 
unpublished szazér of Knossos in the McClean collection at Cam- 
bridge (fig. 354). This interesting coin has for its reverse design 
a Labyrinth clearly based on the swaszika-pattern, and for its 
obverse a Minotaur of unique type. He has a bull’s head and tail; 
but from under his mask—for such it must be—hang two un- 
mistakeable tresses of human hair, and as he hastens along he 
leans upon a staff. A figure better adapted to express the solar 
dance it would be hard to imagine. 

Such a dance doubtless served to promote the year’s vegetation; 
and it has been argued with much probability by E. Neustadt?! that 
the crown of Theseus or Ariadne was originally a flowery crown 
comparable with the May-garland. Bakchylides speaks of the 


Fig. 35+ 


former as ‘dark with roses?’; Timachidas, of the latter as made 
from the * Theseus-flower? The wreath in question, whether his 
or hers, was transformed into a constellation at a later date when 
magic had yielded to science. Yet even then tradition did not 
forget that a shining crown of.some sort was connected with the 
Labyrinth. According to Epimenides, Theseus after slaying the 
Minotaur escaped from the Labyrinth by virtue of a glittering 
crown, which Dionysos had given to Ariadne. This crown, formed 
by Hephaistos of fiery gold and Indian gems, made light for the 
hero in the dark maze: it was afterwards placed by Dionysos 
among the stars“, 

1 E. Neustadt De Jove Cretico Berolini 1906 p. 29 ff. 

2 Bakchyl. 16. 116. 3 Timachidas af. Athen. 684 Е. 


+ Epimenides aż. pseudo-Eratosth. catast. 5 and Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 5, cp. Paus. 5. 19. 1. 
See further Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. боз n. 3 and n. 6. 
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Again, the Minotaur was also called Aszerios! or Asterion?, ‘the 
Starry.” A red-figured amphora from Nola, now in the Vatican 
collection’, shows Theseus slaying him in the presence of Ariadne, 
who holds a crown, and Minos, who holds a sceptre: the Minotaur’s 
body is bespangled with many stars, and in this some have seen 
an allusion to his name‘. But that is improbable; for on other 


Fig. 355. 


vases he is flecked or patched with queer-looking marks merely to 
denote that he has a bull’s pelt (fig. 355). A red-figured Aylir by 


! Apollod. 3. 1. 4, Tzetz. ¿n Lyk. Al. 653, 1299, 1301, cp. Nonn. Dion. 13. 222 ff., 
546 ff., 40. 284 ff. (Asterios, son of Minos by Androgeneia). 

? Paus. 2. 31. 1. Rufin. recognit. 10. 21 makes Asterion the son of Iupiter by Idea 
(=Idaia), wife of Minos. 

3 Gerhard Auserl. Vasenb. iii. 36 f. pl. 160, Mus. Etr. Gregor. ii pl. 57, Helbig Guide 
Class. Ant. Rome ii. 307 no. 80, Reinach A72. Vases ii. 81, то. 

4 So Schirmer in Roscher Ге. Myth. i. 657, К. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
Enc. ii. 1785, J. N. Svoronos in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894 xviii. 115. 

5 L. Stephani Der Kampf zwischen Theseus und Minotauros Leipzig 1842 p. 82 pl. з 
(black-figured Minotaur flecked with white), p. 83 pl. 8 (black-figured Minotaur with 
spots, mostly T-shaped, of white), Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii. 105 no. B 148 (black-figured 
Minotaur stippled with hair), etc. 

Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 111 f. no. E 84 (red-figured Minotaur, covered with brown 
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Douris, found at Vulci and now in the British Museum, sprinkles 
him with eyes like those of Argos, another bovine personage (fig. 
356). More to the point, perhaps, are the silver coins of Knossos 


Fig. 356. 


from c. 500 B.C. onwards: these represent him surrounded with 
a row of dots, which may or may not be meant for stars* 
Clearer, though still not quite convincing, is a Corinthian pévax of 


strokes to indicate hair), Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases d’ Athènes p. 367 f. no. 1173 (red- 
figured Minotaur ‘ tacheté de points’), etc. 

| Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 73 f. no. E 48, Gerhard 421577. Vasend. iii. 153 pl. 234, 
Baumeister Denkm. iii. 1789 fig. 1873, А. S. Murray Designs from Greek Vases in the 
British Museum London 1894 p. 24 no. 29 pl. 8, E. Pottier Douris Paris 1903 р. 75 ff. 
fig. 11, Reinach A72. Vases ii. 118, W. Klein Die griechischen Vasen mit Metstersignaturen- 
Wien 1887 p. 158 ng. 16, C. Robert in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. v. 1859. Mr H. B. 
Walters in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 73 notes: ‘the mask of the Minotaur is edged 
with a triple wavy black line at the neck, and shaded with light brown strokes. ... His body 
and limbs are thickly overspread with dotted circles, like the eyes of Argus. The division 
between this skin and the surface of the hands and feet is marked by fine brown lines.’ 

2 J. N. Svoronos Numismatique de la Crète ancienne Macon 18до i. 65 f. pl. 4, 23 fi, 
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the early sixth century B.C., which was found at Pente Skouphia in 
1879 and is now in the Berlin Museum (fig. 357)!: on this he 
appears in the centre of four unmistakeable stars, which are hardly 
to be regarded as mere filling. It would, however, be hasty to 
conclude that the Minotaur was a nocturnal rather than a diurnal 
power. The terms as/ér and dstron were applicable to the sun? and 
moon? as well as to the stars, so that we should be justified in ex- 
plaining the title Aszerios, A sterton as ‘god of all the Celestial Lights. 


As to the Minotaur-dance, we have already seen that Cretan 
dance-themes included ‘Europe, Pasiphae, both the Bulls, the 
Labyrinth, Ariadne, etc.* These, doubtless, were late pantomimic 


Babelon Morn. er. rom. ii. т. 1331 ff. pl. 62, 21 ff., Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 18 
pl. 4, 7 Ё, Head Hist. пит.? p. 460. 

J. N. Svoronos in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894 xviii. 113 connects the star, often found 
as a monetary type at Knossos (e.g. figs. 358, 359 from small silver and copper coins in 
my collection), with the Minotaur's name 'Acreplov. 


Fig. 358. | Fig. 359. 

I Ant. Denkm. ii. 6 pl. 29, 14 (= Furtwängler Vasensamml. Berlin i. 75 no. 663 +i. 77 
no. 730), Е. Pernice in the Jahr2. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1897 xii. 29 fig. 21. 

2 Pind. O7. 1. 5f. unker' áeMov ткбтє‹ | @ХХо Oadmvdrepov ev арра $aevvóv dorpov 
к.т.№., frag. paean. 9. 1 ff. Schroeder ( frag. 107. 1 f. Christ) áxris &e|Mov...| derpov. йтёр- 
тато» | Ev äuepa | kNerrduevov. The schol. vet. Pind. O7. 1. 6 says: xaxds elmrev dorpov. 

..0 бё nos áoTiíjp. 

3 Aisch. s. с. Th. 390 mpeoßıorov &orpwv, vuxrds ёфбаћибѕ, mpéwet, frag. 170. 2 Nauck? 
ойт' dorepwrdv dupa (codd. dorepwv ordua, corr. Bentley) Fran: kópns. 

+ Supra p. 481. 
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performances, but it is likely enough that their motzfs were tradi- 
tional. A black-figured Aydri/a in the British Museum, on which 
are seen three Minotaurs running towards the right with arms 
akimbo (pl. xxx)', has possibly preserved a reminiscence of such 
dances. It is also noteworthy that a black- figured lékythos at 
Athens, which represents Theseus slaying the Minotaur in the 
presence of two females, gives the monster a bull’s tail but 
a human head? 

My notion that the Minotaur was a Cnossian prince masque- 
rading as a bull receives no slight support from Diodoros’. After 
speaking of the Egyptian Labyrinth built by king Mendes or 
Marros and its Cretan copy made by Daidalos for Minos, the 
historian goes on to remark that five generations later there came 
to the throne of Egypt a certain Keten, identified by the Greeks 
with Proteus‘, a contemporary of the Trojan War. This Keten 
was said to have been a shape-shifter, who took the form now of 
an animal, now of a tree, now again of fire or the like. The priests 
declared that he was enabled to do so by his knowledge of 
astrology, and that the practice having become traditional with 
Egyptian kings gave rise to Greek tales of shape-shifting. ‘For, 
continues Diodoros, ‘it was customary with the rulers of Egypt to 
put about their heads the foreparts of lions, bulls, and snakes, as 
tokens of their rule. They had upon their heads now trees, now 
fire, and sometimes many fragrant odours; by which means they 
both arrayed themselves in fine style and struck superstitious 
terror into others. The researches of Messieurs Maspero and 
Moret have proved that the Egyptian king and queen did actually 
figure as god and goddess in certain solemn rites, when masked 
men and women played the parts of animal-headed deities’. 
I suggest that the Cnossian prince did much the same. 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii. 179 no. B 308. Cp. the impression of an Elamite cylinder 
figured by M. J. Lagrange Za Crète ancienne Paris 1908 p. 84 f. fig. 66a after Е. V. Scheil 
in the Mémoires de la délégation en Perse viii. tof. fig. 21. 

2 Nicole Car. Vases d' Athànes Suppl. p. 189 по. 949. W. Meyer in the 52202207027. 
d. kais. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1882 ii. 281 notes that in the middle ages 
the Minotaur was commonly represented as *oben Mensch, unten Stier.' 

3 Diod. 1.61f. My attention was first directed to this important passage by Dr J. G. 
Frazer (Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 410 n. 3). Mr A. Lang in Folk-Lore 1910 xxi. 145 dis- 
misses it as ‘a mere etiological myth to explain the Odyssean story of Proteus.’ 

4 Cp. Hdt. 2. 112 fl. Keten appears to have been the first king of the twentieth 
dynasty, Set-nekht or Nekht-Set, the father of Rameses iii. 

5 See Frazer Lect. Hist. Kingship p. 172 ff., Golden BougA? : The Magic Art ii. 133 f., 

26.3 The Dying God p. 7o ff. 
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xvi. ‘Minoan’ Bull-fights. 


Few features of the ‘Minoan’ civilisation are more striking 
than its devotion to thé bull-ring. Statuettes, reliefs, paintings, 
and seal-stones make it abundantly clear that toreadors, male and 
female, played an important part in the life of their people. The 
evidence, which comes to us from Crete, Mykenai, Tiryns, Vaphio, 
Orchomenos, Athens, etc., has been recently classified and discussed 
by A. Reichel’. This careful investigator thinks that the sport 
originated in Crete, and distinguishes three stages in its,evolution. 
Its earliest form was the capture of a bull by one or more unarmed 
men, who clung tenaciously to its horns? Out of this developed 
the favourite ‘Minoan’ display, an acrobatic performance calling 
for the utmost nerve and dexterity. It comprised various feats, of 
which the most popular was the following. The athlete rushed 
towards the charging bull, grasped it by the horns, turned a somer- 
sault over its head, and letting go with his hands was shot over its 
back into safety‘. Many centuries later a less hazardous form 
of bull-baiting is found in the Thessalian zaurokathäpsia‘. The 
toreador on horseback pursued the bull till it was exhausted, and 


! А. Reichel * Die Stierspiele in der kretisch-mykenischen Cultur’ in the 4¢h. Mitth. 
1909 xxxiv. 85—99 with figs. and pl. 

2 Two terra-cotta figures of the ‘Early Minoan’ period found by Xanthoudides at 
Koumasa near Gortyna (A. Mosso The Palaces of Crete and Their Builders London 1907 
р. 219 fig. 99, A. Reichel /ос. cz. p. 93 nos. 18 and 19 —fig. 11). 

With these may be compared the capture of the big bull by a posse of men in Lanzone 
Dizion. di Mitol. Egiz. pl. 206. 

3 A. Reichel /ос. cit. pp. 85—88 nos. 1—6. . 

4 The literary and monumental evidence of the таурокабё уна is collected by J. Baunack 
in the Rhein. Mus. 1883 xxxviii. 297 ff., M. Mayer in the Jahrd. d. kais. deutsch. arch. 
Inst. 1892 vii. 72—81 (cp. Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1894 xiv. 127 ff.), M. N. Tod in the 4th. 
Mitth. 1904 xxix. 5о—56, and Ё. Cahen in 
Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. v. 50—52. 

Fifth-century coins of Larissa have obv. 
a Thessalian youth, who grasps a plunging 
bull by the horns, and rev. a bridled and 
galloping horse (fig. 360 from a specimen in 
my collection, cp. Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 
1. 1013 ff. pl. 43, 8—12, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Thessaly etc. p. 25 ff. pls. 4, 12f., 5, 1—4). Since a fourth-century drachm of the same 
town shows obv. a mounted Thessalian galloping, and rev. a bull in full flight (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Thessaly etc. p. 29 pl. 5, 13), it seems probable that on all these 
coins of Larissa we should combine the two types and recognise scenes from the 
таурокаб&ула (С. Macdonald Coin Types Glasgow 1905 p..99 pl. 3, то, Head Hist. пит.? 
2. 298f.). Similar scenes occur on coins of Krannon, the Perrhaiboi, Pharkadon, Pherai, 
Skotoussa, and Trikke (see Babelon of. cit. ii. 1. 1021 f. pl. 43, 16; 1023 ff. pl. 43, 
17—20; 1029 ff. pl. 43, 25; 1031 f. pl. 43, 29; Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Thessaly etc. 
p. 16 pl. 2, 11f.; p.39 pl. 8,7; p. 42 pl.9, rf.; p. 46 pl. то, 1—3; р. 51 f. pl. 11, 5—7 


and 12). 


Fig. 360. 


C. 32, 
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then leaping upon it twisted its horns and broke its neck. Clearly 
the Thessalian sport, in which the hunter is mounted and the bull 
is killed, cannot be identified with the Cretan sport, in which the 
athlete is on foot and the bull is not killed. If the two are related 
at all, the one must be viewed as a modification of the other. The 
taurokathdpsia, introduced into Italy by Iulius Caesar, appealed to 
the sensation-loving Romans, and ultimately gave rise to the bull- 
fights of Spain and France. 

Reichel further suggests that in ‘Minoan’ times this bull-grappling 
had some religious significance; but he does not venture to determine 
` the cult with which it was connected or the meaning that attached 
to it. : 

As to the Zaurokathapsia, it has been commonly—though not 
universally!—regarded as a rite in the cult of Poseidon? But so 
far as Thessaly is concerned there is not a particle of evidence’, | 
and in the case of other districts the attribution is at best con- 
jectural‘ Even if definite proof were 
forthcoming that in the Roman period 
this Thessalian sport was held to be an 
appanage of Poseidon, we could not 
with any assurance argue back from 
Thessaly to Crete across a gap of fifteen 
hundred years. It is surely safer to as- 
sume that the Cretan bull-sports stood 
in some relation to the Cretan bull-god, 
who at Knossos was represented by the 
Minotaur. On this showing we might look to find the bull-grasping 
feat associated with the Labyrinth. In point of fact, we do so 


1 Е, Bechtel in the Wachr. d. kön. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Göttingen Phil.-hist. Classe 1890 
p- 34 ff. views the Zaurokathdpsia as a rite properly belonging to the cult of Zeus IoAcevs. 
F. Creuzer Symbolik und Mythologie? Leipzig and Darmstadt 1842 iv. 326 referred it “auf 
die solarischen und Cerealischen Religionen.’ 

In an inscription from Larissa (Zzser. Gr. sept. ii no. 528) a bull-fight takes place for 
Zeus ’EXevßeptos; but É. Cahen justly remarks that it is only one item of an extensive 
programme (Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. v. 52). 

2 Welcker Gr. Götter]. ii. 675, Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 570 f., Farnell Cults of 
Gk. States iv. 25. Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 80: ‘Es ist einleuchtend, dass die eventuelle 
Verbindung mit dem Kult des Stier-Poseidon erst sekundär sein kann; für diesen Gott 
passten sie aber vor anderen.’ 

3 Nilsson Gr. Feste p. Sof. Farnell Cults of Gk. States iv. 25: ‘We have the evidence 
of Artemidorus that the ravpoxa@dyia...was consecrated to the festival of Poseidon at 
Larissa,...at Eleusis,...and at Ephesos’ is inexact, as a reference to the citation (22. iv. да} 
of Artemid. ozezz. 1. 8 will show. Artemidoros does not mention Poseidon at all. 

Note, however, that on the coins of Krannon mentioned supra p. 497 n. 4 the fore-part 
of the horse or the butting bull is accompanied by a trident. 

3 Nilsson Joe. cit., P. Stengel Opferbräuche der Griechen Leipzig and Berlin 1910 p. 108. 
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find it. A banded agate in Sir Arthur Evans’ collection (fig. 361)! 
represents an athlete in the act of turning his somersault over 
the horns of a mighty bull, which partly conceals and partly is 
concealed by a patterned square. This square bears to the whole 
design the same relation as the patterned oblong to the slaughter 
of the Minotaur on the vases already discussed (figs. 320—331). 
In short, it depicts the Labyrinth as the scene of the action? 

The essentiai feature of the ‘Minoan’ sport appears to have 
been the grasping of the bull’s horn or horns. Now the same 
trait is found in the oldest art-types of one Thessalian and three 
Cretan myths, that of Iason grappling the Colchian bulls’, that of 
Herakles capturing the Cretan bull‘, that of Theseus slaying the 
Minotaur (cp. figs. 329, 330)’, and that of Europe borne off by 
the bovine Zeus (cp. pl. xxxii, fig. 411). It is perhaps permissible 
to suggest that behind these. art-types lurks a traditional pose 
of the bull-grasper. lason and Herakles seizing the bull by the 
horn or twisting a rope about its hind legs vividly recall the bull- 
captors of the Vaphio cups. Theseus gripping the Minotaur by the 
horn or locked with him in a deadly wrestling-bout is a figure 
curiously reminiscent of the ‘Minoan’ cow-boy. Europe, who on 
the later monuments slips off the bull’s back and hovers or floats 
beside him still clinging to his horn (cp. fig. 414), in effect reverts 
to the airy performance of the ‘Minoan’ cow-girl. Such resem- 
blances may of course be fortuitous; but, given the Thessalian 
and Cretan connexion, they may be vestigial. 

In any case it seems probable that the religious value of the 
original bull-sports lay in the athlete’s contact with the horn of 
a sacred bull. A clue to the meaning of such contact is, 


1 Furtwängler Ant. Gemmen i pl. 6, 9, ii. 26 figured to a scale of 2, A. Reichel 
Jor. cit. p. 87 f. fig. 4. Reichel points out that Furtwängler erroneously described the 
man as about to cut the throat of the bull. But Reichel himself apparently shares Furt- 
wangler’s view that the bull is drinking out of a big trough! | 

3 It may be objected that the Labyrinth at Knossos was ill-adapted for a bull-ring 
(Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1902—1903 ix. 110). But Sir Arthur Evans’ intaglio is said to 
have come from Priene, where we have already found the Labyrinth-pattern occurring 
as a coin-type (supra p. 483). Possibly the allusion is to some Labyrinth other than 
that of Knossos. | 

3 K. Seeliger in Roscher Lex. AZyth. іі. 79 ff., Н. Heydemann Jason in Kolchis 
(Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 1886). 

+ A. Furtwängler in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2201. Cp. Theseus and the Marathonian 
bull on a red-figured &f4ix (Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 123 no. E тоз), which shows the 
hero holding a club in his right hand and grasping the bull’s horn with his left. 

5 A. Furtwängler in the Arch. Zeit. 1884 xlii. тоб ff. pl. 8, з (= Ане Schriften 
München 1912 i. 463 f. pl. 15, 3), Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 3007 fig. 2. 

6% J. Escher-Bürkli in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. vi. 1296 f. Literary references to 
Europe as holding the horn are collected by L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pet. 
1866 p. 124 n. 11. 
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I think, afforded by a lenticular sardonyx found at Orvieto 
(fig. 362)!, which represents a man grasping by the horn a couple of 
bulls or bull-like figures. The vessels carried in the hands of these 
quasi-bulls and the trees (palms?) between 
which they are standing justify the conjecture 
that they are engaged in some fertility-rite. 
The bull—let us suppose—is a beast pre- 
eminently charged with fertilising force? Its 
force. is gathered up and culminates in its 
horn’, bovine horns being sometimes a synonym 
of strength‘ Any one who grasps the bulls- 
horn zfso facto obtains a share in its peculiar power. 

At Laussel near Marquay (Dordogne) Dr Lalanne has recently 
discovered what we may venture to regard as a prehistoric proto- 
type of such rites*. On limestone blocks inside a rock-shelter a man 
of slender waist and three steatopygous women are carved with all 
the marvellous realism of palaeolithic art. The man is an archer 
in the act of drawing his bow. Of the women one places her left 
hand on the lower portion of her body and holds a bison's horn in 
her right (fig. 363). This may of course be a graphic hint of the 
eating and drinking that resulted from a successful chase. But it 
is highly probable that the use of a drinking-horn presupposes the 
magical efficacy of the horn as such”. "And it is at least possible 
that we have here part of the cave-dwellers’ ritual—the right hand 
raised to grasp the fertilising horn, the left lowered in a gesture 
familiar to us from representations of the oriental mother-goddess. 

This explanation throws light on sundry other obscure points 
in Cretan mythology and ritual. To begin with, Monsieur 
R. Dussaud rightly insists that the bull was not the only animal 


Fig. 362. 


I Journ. Hell..Stud. 1894 xiv. 120 fig. 14 after O. Rossbach in the Ann. d. Inst. 
1885 lvii. 195 ff. pl. G-H, 8. 

2 Infra p. 514 ff. 

3 Cp. Eur. Bacch. 743 тадро 8' 0fpwrral kels képas Ovpovmevoe with Sir John Sandys’ n. 
ad loc., Oppian. eyneg. 4. 33 ойк Eagos Kepdeoor Opacts, kepáeaat 0€ Tapos, Ail. de nat. am. 
4- 48 отд бошой Tednyuevov ravpov kai 0Вріќоута és кёраѕ. 

4 B. Stade Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments Tübingen 1905 i. 121 (citing 
Num. 23. 22, 24. 8), G. B. Gray 4 critical and exegetical Commentary on Numbers 
Edinburgh 1903 p. 354f., and especially I. Scheftelowitz ‘Das Hörnermotiv in den 
Religionen’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1912 xv. 451 ff. 

5 G. Lalanne іп L’ Anthropologie 1912 xxiii. 129 ff. figs. 1 ff., Ze Zllustrated London 
News July 13, 1912 cxli. 56 with 3 figs., Н. С. Spearing Zhe Childhood of Art London 
1912 p. 505f. I am indebted to Miss Harrison for calling my attention to this interesting 
discovery and for suggesting that it may furnish a prototype of the rites in question. 

6 The figures are с. 18 inches high, and the relief с. 2 inches deep. That of the 
woman here shown is polished, except the head, and there are traces of red paint. 

7 See the facts collected by I. Scheftelowitz in the Archiv f. Rel. 1912 xv. 483 ff. 
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used in these ceremonial games'. ‘Minoan’ seal-stones show 
gymnasts treating the 20727722 or Cretan wild-goat in the self-same 
manner?; and Sir Arthur Evans has suggested ‘that this animal 
was sacred to the indigenous * Zeus" at an earlier period than the 
bull®’ If goat and bull were thus alternatives, the fertilising force 
which resided in the horn of the latter should be found in the horn 
of the former also. And it is. Few symbols of ancient religion 
have lasted longer or been more widely accepted than the horn of 
Amaltheia, the cornu copiae from which all good things flow. This 
is usually described in literature as the horn of the goat, which 
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nourished Zeus as an infant in Crete, Amaltheia being either the 
nymph owning the goat or the goat itself*. But in art, as Philemon 
remarks, it is ‘a cow's horn?’ Of countless illustrations I figure 
(pl. xxxi) one—an Athenian bell-£vatér in the Hope collection at 
_ Deepdene*, which represents Herakles in Olympos feasting on the 


! R. Dussaud Les civilisations préhelléniques dans le bassin de la Mer Égée Paris 1910 
р. 255 figs. 185 f. 

? Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de Г Art vi. 843 fig. 426, 5 and 13, 848, 852. 

3 Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. 182. 

* See К. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Ene. ii. 1721. 

5 Philem. pterygium frag. 1, 1 f. (Frag. com. Gr. iv. 20 Meineke) rà тӯѕ 'AuaAdelas 
doxeis elva: képas | otov ypagovow ol ypadeis xépas Bods; 

6 The vase will be included in the forthcoming Catalogue by my friend Mr E. M. W. 
Tillyard, to whose kindness I am indebted for the photograph here redrawn. Previous 
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dainties contained in the cornu copiae of Zeus. Pherekydes, the 
earliest writer to give us an explicit account of this horn} says: 


* Amaltheia was a daughter of Haimonios and had a bull’s horn. This had 
the power of providing whatever one liked to eat or drink without stint or effort!’ 


The name Haimonios takes us to Thessaly?, where the ‘ Minoan’ 
bull-sports were modified into the taurokathdpsia. If my explana- 
tion is sound, the said sports from first to last were designed to 
promote fertility by bringing the youthful gymnasts into direct 
contact with the horns of the fertilising bull’. 

The same religious idea finds expression in the cult of Dionysos. 
This deity at an early stage of his development was identified with 
both bull* and goat*, and, even when he had be- 
come fully anthropomorphic, he was apt to main- 
tain a close connexion with the sacred animal‘. 
Thus on coins of Mauretania struck at Siga by 
Bocchus iii (50 ?—33 B.C.) we see Dionysos with 
a thyrsos in his right hand and a bunch of grapes 

Fig. 364. beside it: he is holding by one horn a diminutive 
bull (fig. 364)". Here апа there his worshippers put themselves 


publications (Tischbein Hamilton Vases iv pl. 25, А. І. Millin Galerie mythologique 
Paris 1811 pl. 125, 467, Reinach A7. Vases ii. 327, 2) are inadequate. Behind the throne 
of Zeus stands Hera (Reinach Zoe. cit. suggests ‘Hébé (2): Welcker 444. Denkm. iii. 
305 f. had thought of Persephone behind a seated Plouton). 

With the whole scene cp. a 22/227 from Ruvo at Naples (Heydemann Vasensamml. 
Neapel p. 280 f. no. 2408, A. Michaelis in the Алу. d. Inst. 1869 p. 201 ff. pl. GH, 
Reinach of. c£. i. 323, 1), which shows Herakles holding the cornu соргае and seated 
before a standing Zeus (Michaelis Joe. cit. suggests Plouton ?). 

1 Pherekyd. frag. 37 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 82 Müller) af. schol. Soph. Trach. arg. 
' AuáA0eia nv Aluoviov Ouydrnp: 7 képas elxe ratpov. тобто бе, ws Pepexvdys фусі, Övvanır 
elxe rouadryv wore Bpwröv ў wordy бттєр Av єйёсітб Tis mapexeıw ApOovdr тє каї тороу after 
Apollod. 2. 7. 5 (see Jebb’s ed. of Soph. Trach. p. 3). | 

A later version made the horn of plenty that which Herakles broke off from the 
tauriform Acheloios (Ov. mei. 9. 85 ff., Hyg. fad. 31, Philostr. min. zmagg. 4. 3). Various 
harmonists stated that Acheloios’ horn was the horn of Amaltheia (Diod. 4. 35, Strab. 
458, Dion. Chrys. o7. 63 p. 327 Reiske), or that Acheloios had presented Herakles with 
Amaltheia’s horn as ransom. for his own (Zenob. 2. 48, schol. //. 21. 194, Tzetz. zz Lyk. 
Al. 50). 

2 О. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Ene. vii. 2220, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 341 n. 3. 

3 For the transference of quality from the horns to that which touches them cp. the 
belief that seed-corn, if it fell on the horns of ploughing oxen, would produce hard (2.2. 
horny) grain (Theophr. de caus. plant. 4. 12. 13, Plout. symp. 7. 2. 1, Geopon. 2. 19. 4). 

4 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1425 n. 4 collects the evidence and adds a brief biblio- 
graphy. See also Farnell Cz Zs of Gk. States v. 126. 

5 Gruppe 02. cit. pp. 822 n. 3 ff., 1428 n. 9ff., Farnell of. cit. v. 127, 1651. 

® Mithras in the great Mithraic myth rides the bull, grasping it by the horns, to 
which he clings even when thrown off the creature’s back (Е. Cumont Textes e£ morat 
ments figures relatifs aux mystères de Mithra Bruxelles 1896 i. 169f., 305, d. Die 
Mysterien des Mithra? trans. С. Gehrich Leipzig 1911 p. 120f. pl. 3, 6). 

7 L. Müller Numismatique de l’Ancienne Afrique Copenhague 1862 iil. 97 ff. no. 9 
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in contact with the bull by methods resembling those of the 

‘Minoan’ athletes. Of Kynaitha in Arkadia Pausanias writes : 
‘There is here a sanctuary of Dionysos, and’in winter a festival is held, at 

which men anoint themselves with oil, pick out a bull from a herd of cattle— 


whichever bull the god puts it into theirthead to take,—lift it up and carry it to 
the sanctuary. Such is their mode of sacrifice!’ 

Again, near Nysa in Lydia was a village called Acharaka, 
which had a grove and temple of Plouton and 
Kore. Above the grove was Charon’s Cave, 
where cures were wrought by incubation etc. 
The god is represented on imperial copper 
coins as Zeus Ploutodötes (fig. 365)%, ‘Giver 
of Wealth'*; and it will be observed that this 
title, of which Poúton* is but ʻa shorter 


fig. 9, Head His¢. num. p. 888. The obverse of this coin has a bearded male head, 
which, according to Miiller, represents a personification of the people. Perhaps we may 
conclude that Dionysos and his bull were vitally connected with the full-grown manhood 
of the people as a whole. à 

Dionysos holds up a spirally twisted horn, probably meant for a cornu copiae, оп a 
black-figured 2/2ax from Marathon (4th. Mitth. 1882 vii. 400 pl. 3f., Farnell of. cit. v. 245 
pl. 35), with which cp. a black-figured £j//x by Nikosthenes (Arch. Zeit. 1885 xliii.251 pl. 16, 
т f., Reinach A2. Vases i. 462, 1 f.: Dionysos seated to right holding horn with dancing 
Maenad and Silenos on either hand), a black-figured psy&tér at Deepdene (Dionysos 
seated to right holding horn between two dancing Maenads), and another black-figured 
vase formerly in the Hamilton collection (Tischbein Hamilton Vases v pl. 22, Reinach 
Rép. Vases ii. 340, 1): see further L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1867 p. 180 f. 
Coins of Nysa in Lydia show a cornu copiae filled with corn-ears, poppy, and grape- 
bunches : a child, seated on it, raises one of the bunches and is commonly regarded as 
Dionysos (F. Imhoof-Blumer Lydische Stadtmünzen Geneva and Leipzig 1897 p. 108f., 
Head Hist. num p. 532; but in Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lydia p. 179 pl. 20, 8 
Dr В. У. Head identifies the child as Ploutos). 

1 Paus. 8. 19. 2. Р. Stengel Opferdräuche der Griechen Leipzig and Berlin 1910 
p. 108 f. compares this lifting of the live bull e route for sacrifice with the exploit of 
Biton (Paus. 2. 19. 5, supra p. 448) and the order of Menelaos (Eur. He/. 1559 ff.), but 
distinguishes it from the raising of oxen already struck that their blood might flow over 
the altar etc. (alper@ac тойс Bois): the former was an exceptional, the latter a normal usage. 

2 Strab. 649, cp. 579, Eustath. ¿z Dionys. per. 1153. А. Bouché-Leclercq Histoire 
de la divination dans lantiquité Paris 1880 ii. 373 n. г: *Arundell et Pococke ont 
retrouvé le souvenir vague d’une grotte msondable et quelques vestiges de l’oracle pres 
d'Akkeuy ou Akchay, nom dans lequel on reconnait encore celui d'Acharaca.' 

з Imhoof-Blumer Aleinas. Münzen i. 178 no. 2 pl. 6, 9 (Domitian), Brit. Aus. Car. 
Coins Lydia pp. Ixxxiii, 175 pl. 20, t (Nero), Head Hist. num.? p. 654: TTAOVTO- 
AOTHC NVCAENN. | 

4 Other examples of the title are collected by О. Höfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 
2367 f. Cp. also Men IAovroöurns (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1899 xxiii. 389 рм 1) and Apollon 
mAovrodornp (Anth. Pal. 9. 325. 17). В 

5 Ср. Loukian. Zimon 21 ò IIXoóTwv...&re wAovTodérys kal weyadddwpos kal абтдѕ бу: 
Sydot туой» xal тф óvópari, Orph. 4. Plout. 18. 4f. IModrwv...| rdouvrodorav yevehy Bporenv 
Kapmois évauTay. 
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equivalent, was common to Zeus? and to Dionysos’. Strabon 
ends his account of the cult as follows: 


* A yearly festival is held at Acharaka...on which occasion about the hour of 
noon the young men from the gymnasium, stripped and anointed with oil, take 
up a bull and carry it with speed to the Cave. When they let it go, it advances 
a little way, falls over, and dies? _ 


This strange procession is illustrated (fig. 366)* by a copper coin 
of Nysa struck by Maximus. Six naked 
youths carry on their shoulders a humped 
bull of gigantic size. In front of them 
marches a naked flute-player, who (so far 
"mw. as I can judge from a careful inspection 
ALL OBS of the original) is linked to the bull’s horn 
» / by means of a wavy line perhaps represent- 
: TRAS, ing a fillet. Thus all who took part in the 
rite were brought into immediate contact 

Fig. 366. with the sacred animal. 

; The festival (panégyris) was doubtless 
shared by other cities in the valley of the Maiandros* I am 
therefore inclined to surmise that a second illustration of it is 
to be found on a copper of Magnesia struck under Caracalla 

i (fig. 367). A young man is seen holding 
by the halter a humped bull, which goes 
before him but collapses at the entrance 
of a cavern. These two remarkable coin- 
types in fact give the beginning and the 
end of the procession described by Stra- 
bon. 

Somewhat similar to the Arcadian and 
Lydian rites is the scene depicted on a 
red-figured vase formerly in the Hamilton 


1 Gruppe Gr. Afyth. Rel. p. 1066 n. 15. i 

In art Plouton often bears the cornu copiae: see C. Scherer in Roscher Zex. Myth. 
i. 1787, 1800 ff., Farnell Cults of Gk. States iii. 286 pl. 32, a. 

2 Orph. A. daem. 73. 3 f. дуа иёүа»... | mħovroõórnv, Loukian. Cronosol. 14 Ди 
IIAovroóóry к.т.М. See О. Höfer in the Jahrb. f. Philol. u. Pädag. 1894 cxlix. 262 and 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1579, iii. 2567, who notes that Nysa was a colony of Sparta 
(Strab. 650), where there was a temple of Zeus Плойегоз (Paus. 3. 19. 7). 

3 Carm. pop. 4. 2 Hiller Хєцећђ "Iakxe mXovrooóra. 

4 Strab. 650. . 

5 Brit. MussCat. Coins Lydia рр. Ixxxiii, 181 pl. 20, 10, Head Hist. num.” p. 654 

в So Dr B. V. Head in Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lydia p. Ixxxiii. 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Ionia p. 166 pl. 19, то. Head Hist. тит? p. 583 describes 
the type as ‘Herdsman (Eurytion?) driving bull into cavern ’_a very improbable 
suggestion. 
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collection (fig. 368). Three young athletes, having deposited their 
clothing on a pillar in the gymnasium, are about to hoist the bull 


on to their backs in the presence of an official. We cannot of 
course determine either the locality or the cult; but the Greeks 


Fig. 369. 


1 Tischbein Hamilton Vases ii. 18 ff. pl. 3, Inghirami Vas. fitt. i. 49 pl. 24, Lenormant 
—de Witte £/. mon. cér. iii. 187 pl. 69, Reinach A. Vases ii. 293, 4. 
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would probably have called the men #eratesseis or keraelkeis'. They 
are in any case the successors of the ‘ Minoan’ bull-grapplers. 

I end with an amusing, if not instructive, example of type- 
fusion. A red-figured vase at Saint Petersburg (fig. 369)? shows 
not only Europe on the bull escorted by two Erotes, but also three 
kofiroi—perhaps we should say sourétes,—who with unmistakeable 
gestures beckon her on towards their home in Crete. 


xvii. Ritual Horns. ‘ 


Sir Arthur Evans in his pioneer-work (1901) on the ‘Mycenaean 
Tree and Pillar Cult® was the first to discuss comprehensively 


= rn ао 
АЛАКА 
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the ritual horns, which in * Minoan' cult-scenes are set in variou: 
positions of importance—at the foot of a sacred tree, on the to 
an altar, as the socket of a double axe, at the, base of a col 
along a precinct-wall, etc. He regarded them as ‘a more or 


1 Hesych. xepareoceis: ol rods raópovs EAkovres amd TOV kepárwv. Kahodvrat 6 
xepaeAkeis. Ср. 77. 20. 403 f. ws öre Tadpos | jpvyer édxduevos ENxwviov dupi Ava, 
коброу éAkÓvTuv* "yávvrat дё тє Tots evoolxdwr. 

2 Stephani Vasensamml. St. Petersburg і. 385 f. по. 884 and in the Compt 
St. Pet. 1866 p. 149 ff. Atlas pl. 5, 4f., Reinach Af. Vases i. 24, ıf. The bull 
painted white, like the flesh of Europe. For a Dionysiac variation of the . 
Reinach Vases Ant. p. 50 pl. 12. 

з A. J. Evans in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. 135 ff. 
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conventionalised article of ritual furniture derived from the actual 
horns of the sacrificial oxen’ and strictly comparable with the 
Semitic ‘horns of the altar!’ 

During the last decade other archaeologists have accepted and 
extended this comparison. R. Paribeni, for instance, has proved 
(1904) that the ‘ Minoan’ horns present a striking analogy to the 
terra-cotta or stone crescents (Mondsichel, Mondbilder, croissants) of 
the late bronze age and early iron age found in the pile-dwellings 
of Switzerland, Savoy, Lower Austria, Hungary, and Italy? These 
vary in shape according to their antiquity. At first they have 
a heavy altar-like base; but in process of time they develope four 
feet and then tend to become theriomorphic, the tips of the horns 


Fig. 371. Dig 372. 


being themselves decorated with the heads of horned beasts—bulls, 
rams, and stags (figs. 370, a—d@)*. 
Recently (1910) Monsieur J. Déchelette has further compared 


1 Jd. ib. 1901 xxi. 137 f. 

? R. Paribeni *Corni di consecrazione nella prima età del ferro europea' in the 
Bullettino di paletnologia italiana Third Series 1904 xxx. 304—310 figs. 1—7. 

3 M. Hoernes Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa Wien 1898 p. 503 ff. 
pl. 16, 1—6, id. Natur- und Urgeschichte des Menschen Wien und Leipzig 1909 ii. 564, 
568 fig. 252, Forrer Reallex. p. 488 s.vv. ‘Mond und Mondbilder’ figs. 405—408, 
J. Schlemm Worterbuch zur Vorgeschichte Berlin 1908 pp. 354—357 figs. a—h, 
J. Déchelette Manuel d'archéologie préhistorique Paris 1910 ii. 1. 472—479 fig. 199, 1—3, 
A. Mosso The Dawn of Mediterranean civilisation London 1910 pp. 343—345. 

Fig. 370, a is a crescent of red sandstone (in part restored) from a station on the 
Ebersberg, now in the Zürich Museum; fig. 370, 4, from the lake-dwelling at Le Saut in 
Savoy; fig. 370, с, from the nekropolis of Golasecca in north Italy; fig. 370, d, a terra-cotta 
from a /ummulus of the early iron age at Oedenburg in Hungary. W. М. Flinders Petrie— 
С. A. Wainwright—E. Mackay The Labyrinth Gerzeh and Mazghuneh London 1912 
p- 23 pl. 7, 13 publish a black pottery cow's horn tipped with a cow's head from a pre- 
dynastic grave at Æ? Gerzeh. . 
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the Cretan type of horned altar (fig. 371)! with one found at Oficio 
near Almeria in the south of Spain. Here Monsieur L. Siret in 
a deposit dating from the beginning of the bronze age came upon 
an altar-shaped structure of earth built against a wall and sur- 
mounted by ritual horns (fig. 372, a, б), 

It appears, then, that ritual horns were used at an early date, 
not only in Crete, but also in various countries to the east, north, 
and west of the Mediterranean basin. If, however, we would 
ascertain the original significance of the custom, we must, I think, 
turn our attention towards the south ; for here only can we hope to 


Fig. 373. 


find outlying regions that have not been repeatedly swept by the 
ebb and flow of advanced civilisations. 

My brother Dr A. R. Cook, on returning from a visit (1905— 
1906) to the Dinka tribes of the White Nile, informed me that the 
boys there make small models of cows out of mud. He brought 
back a specimen (fig. 373), which though only three inches in length 
shows well the humped back, large horns, and slit ears characteristic 
of the native cattle. Healso reported that outside the hut of every 
chief is a big heap of mud roughly shaped like a bull and known 

! M. J. Lagrange La Crète ancienne Paris 1908 p. 83 fig. 62 (about 4) a votive altar in 
red baked clay with horns painted white and remains of a metal tenon beneath, found at 


Knossos in the treasury of the serpent-goddess and now preserved in the Museum at Kandia. 
2 J. Déchelette of. cit. ii. т. 80 f. fig. 25. 
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as such. These heaps have a pair of bullock’s horns stuck into 
them and a cattle rope attached to them. I figure one that my 
brother photographed at Sheik Agoit’s, not far from Bor, which 
has bullock’s horns at one end, goat’s horns at the other, and 
consequently a pair of ropes (fig. 374). 


Dr C. С. Seligmann in letters dated March 15 and March 22, 
1911, very kindly supplies me with further information about these 
singular structures and allows me to publish two examples that he 
photographed in the Tain villages near Bor (figs. 375, 376). The 
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Fig. 375. Fig. 376. 
erection is, he says, a form of shrine known as or made for the 


spirit (27725) of an ancestor to inhabit. I quote from Dr Seligmann's 
note-book! : 


See now his article in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 
1911 iv. 710. 
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‘Several generations ago one Nyet founded a village which, as is usual with 
the Dinka, is called after him; his companions, who were for the most part his 
relatives and descendants, used his name as their clan name, Ze. they call 
themselves go/onyet, “(men of the) Clan Nyet.” At the present day men of 
this clan inhabit the villages of Arek and Meden. Der the late head of Arek 
village moved to this site some forty years ago soon after the death of Anet, 
who with his followers lived near the Alliab boundary at a place called Unedol. 

Directly the houses were built Der erected a shrine for the 27e? of Anet to 
live in *just as a house" ; for the spirit knows of the wanderings of its people 
and moves with them. This was done at the instance of a “ef, who said that, 
if this were not done, Der and his children would sicken and perhaps die. The 
shrine itself consists of a mound of mud at one end of which are fixed the hors 
of a bullock. In front of this end of the mound there is one of the pickets to 
which cattle are commonly tethered*, [*In shape the whole thing presents 
a certain resemblance to a bullock sunk in the earth so that only its back 
projects ; but I could not learn that this resemblance was intentional, though 
a Dinka whom I met at Omdurman, where he had lived for a long time, told me 
that in his country mud representations of cattle were erected over the graves 
of powerful men.] The bullock providing the horns was sacrificed by Der who 
explained aloud that he was making a place for the azie) of his father Anet. 
The bullock was killed by plunging a spear into its heart. 

Concerning this sacrifice Mr Shaw states that the eldest son should give the 
first thrust and that altogether five thrusts are given by the sons. 1f there be 
only one son of the dead man, paternal first cousins would give the additional 
thrusts. As the bullock lies moribund on the ground, its throat is cut and the 
blood collected in a pot, cooked over the fire, poured into gourds and eaten 
by the clansmen among whom the meat is distributed. Small pieces of all the 
organs and parts of the animal are reserved and scattered on the ground for the 
spirits of the dead. 

At every new moon some dural, a few drops of new milk, and a little butter 
are placed upon theshrine at sunset. The shrine is repaired whenever necessary 
without sacrifice or any ceremony. 

Shrines of this kind (207) are found in all the Tain and at least in some of 
the Bor villages ; but usually these do not resemble the back of a bullock, the 
mud being built into a more or less circular mound flattened above. A stick or 
young sapling 6 or 8 feet tall is thrust into the ground near the horns and 
a cattle rope is hung to this. Among the Tain Dinka the sons of a dead man 
will procure a bullock and build a 2Zor whenever possible; the widow makes 
the mud mound, and into this the sons stick the horns of the bullock. This is 
done not only to propitiate the spirit of the deceased, but, as Mr Shaw informs 
me, as a resting-place for his spirit (0/25); and in one case he has seen a mat 
spread over the dor during the heat of the day in order to provide shade for the 
айер. 


The evidence here cited points to the following conclusion. 
Among the Dinka a shrine originally representing a mud bullock 
and viewed as the abode of a paternal spirit has developed into“ 
. a horned altar, on which food etc. is placed. І suggest that a similar 
evolution lies behind the use of horned altars in the Mediterranean 


1 [Dhurra, ‘millet.’ A.R.C.] 
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area. Of course in classical times, though the term ‘horned altar’ 
survived!, its origin had been long forgotten. The object itself had 
commonly passed into alien and almost unrecognisable forms. 


! 


i 
We 


Fig. 379. Fig. 380. 


Thus the ritual horns of ‘Minoan’ art (fig. 377)? were stylised 
into mere cones by the ‘ Dipylon’ painter (fig. 378)? and finally 


1 Anth. Pal. 6. 10. 3 (Antipatros on an altar dedicated to Athena by Seleukos) 
Bwuóv то: Kepaodxov elparo révde ZéNevkos. There may be a special point in the epithet 
KepaoÜüxov ; for Seleukos himself was,horned, cp. Appian. Syr. 57 kal тд одра бут: edpdory 
тє Kal цєуб\ kal тайро» dypiov év ’ANekdrvöpov Ovolg тотё ékÜopóvra rOv espr Отостбуті 
óvo xal rats xepol póvais Kareipyaopevy mpoorıdeacın és robs dvöpıdvras ¿ml тф de képara. 
Coins give him the horn of a bull (Avi. Aus. Cat. Coins Seleucid Kings of Syria p. з 
pl. 1, 6, Munter Cat. Coins iii. 11 pl. 63, 20), or add the horn and ear of a bull to his 
helmet (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Seleucid Kings of Syria p. 4 pl. г, 11 ff.), or even make 
his horses and elephants horned (22. p. 3 ff. pl. 1, 6 ff, Head Hist. num.? p. 756 ff.). 
E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 351 n. 65 cites also Nonn. Dion. 44. 97 ff. 
eukepdw тард Вошр | Ofduy ow kepóevr. avvéumopov äpaevı тайрф, | Fx: Ads тё\є» dAoos 
Ööpeidöos Eumdeov Orns, | Zmvi kal ‘Adpuddecor plav Edvwoe Өит\ђу | KáBuos ’Aymvoplöns. 
Cp. the Thes. Ling. Lat. iv. 971, 7 ff. 

2 Part of relief on a steatite духі from Knossos (A. J. Evans in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1901 xxi. тог ff. fig. 2). 

* Detail of ‘Dipylon’ vase from the site of the Kynosarges gymnasium at Athens 
(J. P. Droop in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1905—1906 xii. 81 ff. fig. 2 ó). Mr Droop 
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transformed into spit-rests (Aratextai)!, andirons, or altar-fenders 
by successive generations of practical folk (figs. 379°, 380°). 


Fig. 384. Fig. 385. Fig. 386. 


writes: * The temptation is strong to see in the table and triangle a horned altar, but the 
hatched triangle is frequently used to fill vacant spaces, and appears for that purpose on 
this very vase, while the band of chequers lower down, makes it doubtful if the table had 
any more significance.’ Miss Harrison 7/2225 p. 76 ff. fig. го 6 has, however, gone far 
towards proving that the scene represented two rain-makers working their rattles before 
a sacred shield placed on an altar. If so, the interpretation of the triangles as horns 
becomes highly probable. 

! Terra-cotta spit-rests from Thessaly of neolithic date have been described and figured 
by Ch. Tsountas Ai mpotoropixal ákpomóNeis. Auumvlov каї Zéoxdov Athens 1908 p. 222 ff. 
fig. 120f. pl. 30, 1, 2; р. 345 f. figs. 276 f., A. J. B. Wace—M. S. Thompson Prehistoric 
Thessaly Cambridge 1912 р. 43 fig. 19; pp. 6o f., 73; p.85. For bronze examples of the 
Hallstatt period, decorated with horned ox-heads etc. at either end, see M. Hoernes 
Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa Wien 1898 p. 443 fig. 137, р. sor f. 
fig. 165. 

? Detail of black-figured 2yx£r-lid or £j/zx-lid found at Cuma in 1908 (E. Gabrici in 
the Kom. Mitth. 1912 xxvii. 124 ff. pl. 5), to which Miss Harrison kindly drew my 
attention. 

3 Detail of an Apulian amphora from Ruvo (Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel 

' p» 517 f. no. 3223, Mon. d. Inst. ii pl. 43, E. Braun in the Azz. d. /nst. 1837 ix. 198 f., 
О. Jahn 26. 1848 xx. 204 ff., Overbeck Gall. her. Bildw. i. 735 f. Atlas pl. 30, 4, J. H. 
Huddilston Greek Tragedy in the light of Vase Paintings London 1898 p. 127 ff. fig. 18). 
Archaic altars of this type have been found in south Italy and Sicily, e.g. the great ash- 
altar of Demeter at Selinous (R. Koldewey—O. Puchstein Die griechischen Tempeln in 
Unteritalien und Sicilien Berlin 1899 p. 84, Е. Studniczka in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. 
arch. Inst. 1911 xxvi. 94 f. fig. 30). 
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Similarly ram's horns affixed to an altar (fig. 381)! became 
volutes curving either downwards (figs. 382?, 383°, 384*) or upwards 
(fig. 385)°; and these volutes in turn were combined with a simple 
(fig. 385) or more elaborate pediment (fig. 386)° and treated as 
architectural ahrotéria. The climax of magnificence is reached in 
the Ludovisi altar, which has both sculptured fenders and upturned 
decorative volutes’. The fenders, as viewed from the side, still 
bear some faint resemblance to the ‘ Minoan’ altar-horns. 

Here and there religious con- 
servatism retained clearer traces of 
the old usage. The £era/óz at Delos 
was, according to Kallimachos, 
constructed by Apollon from the 
horns of the goats shot by Artemis 
on Mount Kynthos?; according to 
Plutarch, from left horns? or from right horns only”. Again, the 
Kabeiros of Thessalonike had a horn, which was either planted 
in the ground beside him" or fixed on a base resembling an altar”. 


Fig. 387. 


1 From a ' Caeretan’ Aydréa at Vienna (Furtwängler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmaleret i. 
255 ff. pl. 51). Cp. W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites* London 
1907 p. 478 on the horns of sheep figured upon the c/727 of Tanit. 

2 From a late black-figured amphora at Berlin (Gerhard Auserl. Vasend. iv. 5f. 
pl. 241, 3 Ё). 

3 From a red-figured £dsetharos by Nikosthenes at Boston (Wien. Vorlegebl. 1890— 
1891 pl. 7, 2). 

4 From a red-figured £j/ix by Hieron at Heidelberg (Wien. Vorlegebl. C pl. 2). 

5 From a red-figured 4d/pis formerly in the Canino collection (Gerhard Azserl. 
Vasenb. i. 96 ff. pl. 28). 

Cp. the great altar of Demeter at Pergamon (W. Dörpfeld in the A7A. Ai. 
1910 xxv. 374 ff. fig. 7 and pl. 18) with its finely carved upstanding ‘horn’ (Е. Studniczka 
in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1911 xxvi. 71 fig. 14), and the still greater altar 
built by Hermokreon at Parion in Mysia (Strab. 487, 588, Eustath. /» 7/. p. 355, 15 f.) 
which appears on coppers of the town c. 350—300 B.C. or later (fig. 113: Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Mysia p. 97 ff. pl. 21, 10—13, Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 250 nos. 114—116, 
Head Hist. num.? p. 531). 

6 From a red-figured £j//zx by Hieron at Berlin (Wien. Vorlegebl. A pl. 4). 

7 Е. Studniczka oe. cz. p. 76 f. figs. 16—17. 

5 Kallim. 4. Ар. бо ff. 9 Plout. v. Thes. 21. 

10 Plout. de sollert. an. 35. 

П Supra p. 108 fig. 79. 

12 Supra p. 108 f. figs. 80, 81. 

Cp. the single horns of stone found in a neolithic pillar-precinct at Terlizzi in Apulia 
(A. Mosso and Е. Samarelli in the Woz. Scavi 1910 p. 116 ff.), the single horns of earthen- 
ware found in several Sicilian burying-grounds or settlements—Castelluccio, Monteracello, 
etc, —of the chalcolithic age (Orsi ‘Necropoli e Stationi Sicule di transizione! in the 
Bullettino di paletnologia italiana Third Series 1907 xxxiii. 92 Ё), and the single horns of 
earthenware found in a bronze-age sanctuary of the early Siculans at Cannatello near 
Girgenti (A. Mosso in the Mon. d. Linc. 1907 xviii. 573 ff., T. E. Peet The Stone and 
Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily Oxford 1909 p. 451 ff. fig. 250). 
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The closest. parallel to the Dinka bull-shrine is, however, to be 
sought, not in апу artistic modification of the horned altar, but in 
an artless custom of the country-side. .\ntigonos of Karystos, 


ae Lem: 


"In Egypt if. you bury the ox in certain places, so that only iis horns project 
thove the ground, and then saw these off, they say that bees Пу out ; for ihe ox 
putreties and is resolved into bees L’ 


his curious method of obtaining a swarm is often mentioned by 
classical authors, and lingered on through mediaeval times well 
into the sixteenth contur The fullest account of it is омет; 
Florentinus’ who begins by naming his authorities : 

tobas king of ihe Libyans states that bees must be made in a wooden coffer; 
Demokritos and Varro in the Roman tongue state that they should be made in 
ı house, which is even better. 
Phen follows the zeezpe for making them. A fat bullock, thirty 
ınonths old, is confined in a narrow chamber measuring ten cubits 
every way and pierced by a door and four windows. Te is then 
beaten till bones and flesh alike are crushed, though blood must not 
be drawn, Next, every aperture in his body is stuffed up with 
pitched rags, and he is laid on a heap of thyme. The door and 
windows are plastered up with mud so as to exclude light and air. 
\fter three weeks the chamber is thrown open, but care must 
be taken not to admit a strong wind. When atred enough, the 
relics are fastened up as before and left for ten days longer. On the 
cleventh day clusters of bees will be found, while of the bullock 
nothing remains but horns, bones, and hair. ‘Wing’ bees come 
from the spinal marrow, or better still from the brain; ordinary 
bees from the flesh. The main idea of this singular superstition is 
that the life of the bull passed into that of the bees As Ovid 
puts it,— 


One life thus slain begat a thousand lives’. 


The buried bull or bull-shrine, if we may so describe it, was in 
tact the centre of a vital force, which radiated outwards especially 
through the head and horns. If, as 1 am contending, some such 
custom ts really presupposed by the horned altar of the Mediterranean 
peoples, we can understand why the suppliant clung to its horns? 

|o Antig. Ant. mir. 19. 

? W. Robert-Tornow De apium mellisque apud veteres significatione et symbolica et 
mytholoyica Berolini 1893 рр. 19— 28, Journ. Hell. Stud. 1898 xv. 8—10. 

Xo tms та. з. 2i fi. 

8 Journ. Hell. Stud. 1895 xv. 9 f. 


| Ov. fast. 1. 380 mille animas una necata dedit. 
ı Kings т. 50, 51, 2. 28. 
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or offered sacrifice' and prayer? holding it as by a handle. He was 
thereby himself filled with the life of the divine beast. Moreover, 
the frequent practice of affixing a ducranium to the altar or carving 
bucrania upon it? is seen to be highly appropriate, if not actually 
reminiscent of its origin. 

The foregoing method of 
procuring bees from a bull 
was believed by the ancients 
to have come from Egypt or 
Libye. We may therefore 
venture to compare with it a 
remarkable scene depicted in 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead 
(fig. 388). According to Dr- 
Budge, Hathor the cow-god- 
dess of the Underworld looks 
out through a clump of 
papyrus-plants from the fune- 
ral mountain, at the foot of Al, / 
which is the tomb. Now it. TA | mms 
is highly probable that such nz 
vignettes were originally in- 
spired by actual custom. And 
Mr F. W. Green kindly in- 
forms me that at Derr el 
Bahri the relative positions of 
Hathor-shrine, mountain, and 
tombs agree well with those 
here represented*. The divine cow buried in the earth, but yet 
looking forth upon the world and by her own peculiar virtue causing 
fresh vegetation to spring up, thus furnishes an exalted parallel 
to the humbler rite of the buried bull and its resultant swarms. 


Fig. 388. 


! Varr. af. Macrob. Sat. 3. 2. 8 inde Varro Divinarum libro quinto dicit aras primum 
asas dictas, quod esset necessarium a sacrificantibus eas teneri : ansis autem teneri solere 
vasa quis dubitet? Ср. interp.. Serv. iz Verg. Aen. 4. 219. Varro’s etymology is of 
course faulty, but his facts are sound. 

2 Verg. Aen. 6. 124 talibus orabat dictis arasque tenebat (cp. 4. 219, 12. 201) with 
Serv. ad loc. rogabant enim deos ararum ansas tenentes. For other examples see the 
Thes. Ling. Lat. ii. 386, 7 ff. 3 E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 351. 

+E. A. Wallis Budge Facsimile of the Papyrus of Ani? London 1894 pl. 37, id. The 
Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 i. 430 pl. 18, cp. Lanzone Dizzon. di Mitol. Egiz. 
pP- 896, 898 f. pls. 321, 1, 323- 

* Mr Н. К. Hall points out to me that Mr Somers Clarke (Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology 1905 xxvii. 179) has explained the pyramidal tomb-chapel in the 
vignette as copied from a pyramid at Deir el Bahri, which was especially connected 
with Hathor-worship, and the hills as being the cliffs of the same locality. 


oo 
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To the same cycle of ideas belongs the Mithraic sacrifice of 
a bull (fig. 389, 390). Mithras—whose myth has been largely 


Fig. 389. 


! Figs. 389 and 390 are the front and back of a Mithraic altar-piece found in 1826 in 
the Heidenfeld near Heddernheim and now preserved in the Museum at Wiesbaden 
(Е. Cumont Textes et monuments figures relatifs aux mystères de Mithra Bruxelles 1896 
ii. 362 ff. fig. 248 pls. 7 f., @d. in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 3050 ff. figs. 6f., 22. in Darem- 
berg—Saglio Diet. Ant. iii. 1950 fig. 3088, zd. Die Mysterien des Mithra? trams. 
С. Gehrich Leipzig ıgıı pl. 3, 1). f 

Fig. 389 = Front. (a) In a recess representing the cave Mithras slays the bull, 
accompanied by dog with collar and crow perched on fluttering mantle. A scorpion nips 
the testicles of the bull. A snake would drink from a #rater placed below the bull's 
belly and guarded bya lion. To right and left are Cautes and Cautopates with raised 
and lowered torches—a duplication of Mithras himself (Dionys. Areop. epist. 7 той 
rpımAaslov Mi@pov). Behind Cautes is a tree with a snake coiled round it. (4) Above 
the cave are the twelve signs of the zodiac, from Aries to Pisces. (c) In the spandrels 
Mithras in oriental dress and Phrygian cap shoots an arrow towards another personage 
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Fig. 390. 


wearing Phrygian cap and kneeling in front of rock. (d) Higher up an oblong space 
shows four scenes separated by three cypresses: Mithras appearing out of the foliage of 
a tree (cypress 2); Mithras dragging the bull by its hind legs, while a snake threatens its 
muzzle; Mithras extending his hand towards the radiate crown on the head of Sol (hands 
broken); Sol with radiate zzz//óus (traces visible) kneeling before Mithras (body restored). 
(e) The top member of the frame has three cypresses enclosing two scenes: Sol standing 
in his chariot (horses and rocks restored) extends his hand to Mithras, who is about to 
mount the chariot; Luna reclining in her chariot is drawn by two horses down a rocky 
slope. (/) The angles of the frame contain medallions of four wind-gods—winged 
heads, of which three at least are bearded and one, if not more, ejects a cone of wind 
from his lips. (2) Below the upper and above the lower medallions are the, four 
‘seasons: on the left above, Spring with rose-wreaths in hair and round neck; on the 
right above, Summer with band round brow; on the right below, Autumn with wreath 
of corn (?) and flowers and fruit in bosom (?); on the left below, Winter with covered 
1ead. (л) Between Winter and Spring are two scenes: below, a bearded figure resting 
on rocks (Oceanus?); above, a bearded figure with ch/amyfs on left arm and elongated 
object (stick? sword? thunderbolt?) in right hand advancing towards rock or shapeless 
person (Iupiter and Giant?). Between Summer and Autumn are two more scenes: 
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reconstructed from his monuments'—was bidden by the raven, 
messenger of the Sun, to slay the great bull t aped from 
his cave , Reluctantly he went in pursuit and caught the bull just 
as it re-entered the cave. Closing its nostrils with his left hand, 
with his right he plunged a knife deep into its flank. Thereupon 


wonders ensued. , Fresh forms of life sprang from the body of the 


dying beast. Corn arose from its spinal marrow—witness the 
bunch of corn-ears at the end of its tail. A vine grew from its 
blood. The one plant furnished the mystics with bread, the other 
with wine. In vain did the emissaries of darkness, the scorpion, 
the ant, and the snake, attack the moribund monster, fastening on 
its genitals or seeking to drain its blood. "The seed of the bull, 
collected and purified by the Moon, begat all manner of serviceable 
creatures ; and its soul, guarded by Mithras’ faithful hound, ascended 
to heaven, where und e of 91 us it became the 


rotector of all flocks and herds. In short, the death of the bull 
Before passing from the present section we must face one 
outstanding difficulty. We have been maintaining that the horned 
altar of the Mediterranean originated as the shrine of a buried 
beast. It may be objected that, on this showing, the altar—hardly 
to be distinguished from the divinity dwelling in it—was at one 


time the actual object of cult. 
That is a conclusion from which in fact we must not shrink. 


above, Mithras as a child emerging from rock (hands lost); below, Mithras as a youth 
advancing to seize the branches of a bush, of which the lower part is seen. 

Fig. 390 = Sack. (a) In the recess representing the cave the bull lies dead. Behind 
it stand two figures—on the left Mithras in oriental dress and Phrygian cap holding 
a horn, on the right Sol with long hair, cAlamıys, belt, etc. carrying a whip. Sol holds 
out a big bunch of grapes to Mithras, who raises his hand in admiration. Between 
them a Phrygian cap, surrounded by a circlet with seven rays (in part restored), rests on 
a pole. To right and left of the bull are two children in oriental dress and Phrygian 
caps bearing baskets of fruit (the child on the left almost entirely modern). (4) Above 
the cave is a scene now much damaged. In the centre a male figure, probably Silvanus, 
stands erect (lower half can be traced) ; and about him are grouped, from left to right, 
various animals—boar, hound, horse (hoof and part of leg visible), sheep (?), hound, 
hound, hound, bull. 

This relief was originally so mounted as to turn about in its three-sided frame on two 
iron.pivots. Hence the absence of decoration on the back of the frame. 

1 F. Cumont Textes ef monuments etc. i. 159 f., in Roscher Lex. AGth. ii. 3050 ff., 
in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1953, Die Mysterien des Mithra? p. 118 ff. 

2 Cp. Porph. de antr. nymph. 18 cedhvny тє odcav yevécews троттйтїба расар 
éxdd\ovy GAXws те< kal > ётєі тадроѕ uà» cedrjvyn kal tYwua cedivns 6 та0роѕ, Bovyeveis 
ё ai роса. kal yal 3 els yYevesıv loðsar Bovyevets, kal Bovxddros Beds б тӱр 
vyéveow AeAndörws dxovwv. The parallelism between the procreation of bees from a 
bull and the Mithraic myth is here distinctly recognised. 
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W. Robertson Smith! long since pointed out that in the Semitic 
area ‘the sacred stone is altar and idol in one, citing zuier alia 
Porphyrios’ strange account of the worship at Dümat: 


‘The Dumatenes in Arabia used every year to sacrifice a boy and to bury 
him beneath an altar, which they treat as an image? 


Even more explicit is the divinity of the altar in the cult of certain 
Syrian gods. A long day’s march west of Aleppo rises a bare and 
almost conical mountain known to the Greeks as Koryphe? and to 
the modern inhabitants as Djebel Shékh Berekdt. On the summit 
is a levelled precinct c. 68 metres square, enclosing the tomb of the 
Mohammedan saint who has dispossessed the former occupants of 
the site. The walls of the precinct bear on their outer surface 
dedicatory inscriptions, nine of which, ranging in date from c. 70 
to c. 120 A.D., were copied by an American archaeological expedition 
іп 1899—1900*. The votive formula is: 


“То Zeus Mddbachos and to Selamanes, gods of the country.’ 


Already in 1897 Prof. C. Clermont-Ganneau*, though hampered by 
inexact transcripts, had with the utmost acumen divined the true 
meaning of both names. He compared Selamanes with the 
Assyrian god Salmänu and the Phoenician SImn, the ‘ Peaceful 
or Peace-bringing One”? And he suggested that Méddbachos, if 
that were the right spelling, might be connected with the Aramaic 
madbah, ‘altar’. He even ventured to add that, if so, Zeus 
Madbachos would be the Syrian equivalent of a Greek Zeus Bomds, 
a god identified with his own altar. Three years later this hypo- 
thetical deity was actually found. A day’s journey south of 


1 W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites* London 1907 p. 205. 

2 Porph. de abst. 2. 56 kal Aovparnvol è тїз 'АраВіаѕ кат Eros ёкастоу Edvov maia, 
бу bd Bwuòv Edamrov, Q Хрдута: ws ~odvy. Perhaps we may cp. Paus. 2. 32. 7 
(between Troizen and Hermione) mérpa Onoéws dvouafouevn, ретаВаћодса каї аўт? тд 
буора dvedopévov Onodéws um’ du крттібоаѕ ras Al-yéws kal Eidos‘ mpórepov ёё Bwuös éxadetro 
ZXgevlov Acds. 

3 Theodoret. relig. hist. 4 (xxxii. 1340 Migne). 

4 H. C. Butler in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1900 iv. 434 f., W. K. Prentice 2. 1902 vi. 
27 f. and more fully in Hermes. 1902 xxxvii. gi—120 with ground-plan, figs., etc. 

5 Ad Maößdxw kal Seħauávet, marpwoıs Өєоїѕ (so inscrr. nos. 1, 2: nos. 5, 7, 8 have 
Geois татрфо: nos. 3, 4? omit бєоѓѕ : no. 9 omits both дєоїѕ and татрфо). 

€ C, Clermont-Ganneau Etudes d'archéologie orientale Paris 1897 ii. 35—54 especially 
р. 49 n. 2, id. Recueil d 'archéologie orientale Paris 1901 iv. 164 f. 

7 So too С. Hoffmann in the Zeitschrift für Assyriologie xi. 246, E. Littmann af. 
W. К. Prentice in Hermes 1902 xxxvii. 117 f., О. Höfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 641. 

8 So too E. Littmann af. W. K. Prentice- Joc. cit, p. 118, M. Lidzbarski in the 
Ephemeris für semitische Epigraphik 1908 ii. 81, Gruppe Myth. Lit. 1908 p. 639, 
L. R. Farnell in Zhe Year's Work in Class. Stud. 1909 p. бї, К. Eisler Weltenmantel 
und Himmelszelt München 1910 ii. 723 n. 7. 
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Djebel Shekh Berekat is a place called Perd] Bakiria, situated at 
the northern end of Djebel Pariska. Vere was once a fine Roman 
temple: built: in the time of the -Xnteonimes stando tens acre tote 
cast of it are the foundations of a very ancient altar. Temple and 
altar were enclosed by a precinet wall, now almost wholly destroyed. 
On the [intel of the preciuct-door Dr E. Littmann deciphered a 
dedication to Zeus Domes! the god whose existence was postulated 
ha Prof. Clermont-Ganneau, 

Zeus Bomis, no doubt, was the Grecised form of a Syrian god. 
But the Hellenic Zeus too was here and there believed. to inhabit 
i hewn slab or pillar of stone, ex at Sikyon m Rad EH 
Parentum The Frontispiece of this volume will serve to show 


Ла Bwug ice Ne єткош Aro\Nwreos каї '.\тоААофа vys Kai XNadPiwy oi Mapiwvos róv 
TiNGra areysrgsap (rovs ато (CTmouk(ov peior érovs Ho, Vopmiaiov (W. K. Prentice in 
Ti Re тоо хи. E S). 

5 In dealing with aniconic representations of Zeus as a stone we must carefully dis- 
unguish artificial from naturai forms. This distinetion is pot well observed by Overbeck 
Ge. Алт Zeus р. a thor even by Farnell Cadés of Gh, States i. 102 W., though: it 
tightly emphasised by W. Robertson Smith Zeeizeres on the Religion of the Scmites* 
London 1907 р. 206 f. 

Phe statement of Maximus Tyrius that the earliest men dedicated mountain-tops— 
Olympos. Ide. ete. as ayakuara to Zeus (supra p. 102 n. 5) may be an erroneous 
inference from the fact thar Zeus was worshipped on such high-places, or a generalisation 
from the case of Mt Argaios (70.). There is, however, good evidence for the identification 
of natural stones, probably meteorites, with Zeus: eg. the stone near Gythion called 
Zeus Kammaras (ra ch. 18 10 (fi): the stone at Delphoi said to have been swallowed 
by Kronos in place of Zeus (fra ch. ii ло (d)); the stone of Klagabalos. the god of 
Kınesa in Svris. who was regarded ах a solar Zeus or Iupiter (fra ch. ii 8 10 (c)). 

Among artiticiilly-shaped stones we may notice several types -the pillar, the pyramid, 
the pyramid on a pillar, the owphatós. 

Zeus is represented on Apulian vases by a pillar pure and simple (sz/za p. 36 fig. 9), 
or by a pillar inscribed ДОХ (supra p. 36 ff. pl. їп). ‘This presumably had behind it 
long-standing local tradition: for it is known that Zeus Karatigárgs had a pillar-cult 
at Tuentum in very carly times (дула ch. n 8 3 (a) и (8)). Cp. also ап Apulian bell- 
crater (Brit. Mus, Cut. Vases iv, 42 no. F 62) on which is a stepped ste bearing the 
inseription TEPM SUN, że. Zeus Tepuwv as the equivalent of Iupiter Zerzizaus (Plout. 
О o DAE oo gia Ef, Dem. О О ОООО а ЗО) 

Zeus MeiMxyios at Sikyon was a mere pyramid (Paus. 2. 9. 6 éo7e дё Gets MeuAixuos 
Kai Apregas óvouaqouévg Harpgoa, avv réxvy meromueva ovdeuta’ mupapide де 6 MeiMxyios, ӯ 
õe кїош сті (ikag uev: «p. the conical stone inscribed ДТО Z | МНА ү 
at Korkyra (supra p. 164 n. а) and the bronze pyramids of lupiter Dolichenus (infra 
ch. à1 & 6 (t) xs (0р. 

Zeus Xrogmüos (А. S. Arvanitopoullos in the “Eg. 'Apx. 1906 p. 63 Ё fig., К. A. 
Khoniaios 70. 1911 p. 120 fig. 1. гула ch. ii ў 3 (c) iv (e)), Zeus Tacos (К. A. Rhomaios 
lor. af. p. 382 fig. 7). and Zeus Harpqgos (fd. ib. p. 1&3 fig. 9) were, like other Arcadian 
duties, represented at Tegeu by small pyramids surmounting four-sided pillars of Doliana 


marble: these pillars are inscribed len ОК АЛО ДО AS | Zer 
wt ANTIO | XOCKA AAMO CTPATOC, ДППА TPU lw 
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how such beliefs lingered on into our own era. Behind the god as 
portrayed by latter-day Pompeian art still stands the squared 
. block from which in a sense he has emerged. That block was 
once his vehicle, his seat, his abode, for all practical purposes his 
embodiment. As time went on, the sacred stone was differentiated 
into a variety of distinct forms, to each of which was assigned its 
separate use. It did duty as the god’s altar. It was modified 
into his throne? It survived as a perch for his eagle’, or as a 
pedestal for his statue‘ But from first to last it was, strictly 
interpreted, the place where Zeus was to be found rather than the 
very Zeus himself. The distinction might indeed be overlooked 
by the vulgar; but it was vital to the progress of religion. 


xviii. The Marriage of the Sun and the Moon in Crete. 


If the bull that consorted with Pasiphae stood for the sun, 
Pasiphae herself, concealed in her wooden cow’, stood for the moon. 
Plutarch* informs us that at Thalamai—a frontier town between 
Messene and Lakonike—there was a sanctuary and oracle of 


in lettering of the fifth century B.C., of the third or perhaps late fourth century B.C., and 
of the end of the second century A.D., respectively. A triple iconic herm at Tegea is 


inscribed 7 E Y £ | [IOZEI | AAN | AAM[A]|THP in lettering of the first 


century A.D. (22. i5. p. 156 f. fig. 12). The pyramid-on-pillar is obviously tantamount to 
the iconic herm. 

In the east we find omphaloid stones regarded as Zeus: e.g. the omphalds of Zeus 
Kdovos at Seleukeia Pieria (Append. B Syria); that of Zeus (?) at Chalkis sub Libano 
(Append. B Syria); that of Zeus "Адиси, the Semitic character of which has been 
already discussed (supra p. 355 Ё). 

It would seem, then, that the genuinely Greek forms of aniconic Zeus included 
(а) natural stones such as meteorites, and (7) artificially-shaped stones of certain definite 
types—the pillar, the pyramid, and a combination of the two. 

! E. Reisch in Pauly—Wissowa Ае Ес. i. 1642. An instructive case is that of 
Zeus Karaigárgs at Tarentum (2z/ra ch. ii $ 3 (a) ii (8). 

2 See W. Reichel Über vorhellenische Gótterculte Wien 1897 pp. 38—50 (* Altáre als 
Throne’). Ср. Iupiter seated on a pillar (supra p. 62 fig. 38) and Zeus A/xatos seated 
on his altar (supra p. 93 fig. 65). A comic scene depicted on a bell-Zra/er from Apulia 
(L. Stephani Parerga archaeologica St Petersburg 1851—1876 no. 18, F. Wieseler in the 
Ann. d. Inst. 1859 xxxi. 379 ff. pl. N, Reinach А42. Vases i. 302, 2, W. Reichel 
op. cit. p. 42 fig. 12) shows Zeus sitting on his altar and threatening with uplifted 
bolt Herakles, who stands before him greedily eating the fruit that he ought to be 
presenting—a painful contrast to the pious personage, who is pouring a libation on the 
altar to the right. 

* Supra p. 34 f. pl. ii (well-mouth at Naples), p. 35 n. 6 fig. 8 (paste at Berlin), 
pp- 66, 83 pl. viii (pillars on Mt Lykaion). 

+ E.g. supra p. 38f. pl. iv, 1, p. 39 n. 2 pl. iv, 2 (Apulian vase in British Museum), 
P- 39 pl. v (Apulian vase in Soane Museum), p. 39 f. fig. 11 (Campanian vase at Dresden), 
р. 279 n. 4 fig. 206 (red-figured vase at Bonn). 

5 Supra p. 464 f. 

* Plout. v. Agid. 9. 
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Pasiphaa, whom some took to be a daughter of Atlas and mother 
by Zeus of Ammon, while others identified her with Kasandra the 
daughter of Priam who had died there and been called Pasiphaa, - 
‘She that gives light to all, because she gave to all her oracular 
responses! Plutarch adds that, according to Phylarchos?, Daphne 
the daughter of Amyklas when fleeing from the embraces of Apollon 
was changed into a laurel (4e) and received the gift of prophecy: 
it is implied, though not stated, that Pasiphda was an epithet of the 
illuminating Daphne. Pausanias still further complicates the case 
by speaking of the oracle as that of Ino*. It seems clear that the 
Laconian Pasiphaa was an ancient oracular goddess, whose nature 
had been so far forgotten that it had become possible to identify 
her with a variety of better-known mythological characters. 
Fortunately for our understanding of the facts Pausanias, an 
honest eye-witness, goes on to describe the sacred precinct : 


*'Two bronze statues stand there in the open air, one of them a statue of 
Раѕірћае“, the other of Helios : the statue in the temple itself could not be seen 
clearly owing to its wreaths, but this too is said to be of bronze. There is also 
à sacred spring of water that is sweet to drink. Pasiphae is not a local deity of 
Thalamai but an epithet of Selene®.’ 


This is in all probability the truth of the matter. The statues of 
Pasiphae and Helios were statues of the moon-goddess and the 
sun-god* When, therefore, іп the Cretan myth, the ‘ bull of dazzling 
whiteness?' approached Pasiphae in her cow, we are justified in 
supposing a union between the sun and the moon. 

Behind the myth, as is so often the case, we may detect a ritual 
performance, in which the Cnossian queen actually placed within 
a wooden cow was symbolically married to a bull representing the 
sun-god®. We know, at least, that in the territory of the Cnossians, 


1 By means of incubation (Plout. v. Cleom. 7, Cic. de divin. т. 96). See further 
Tert. de anim. 46, Aristox. Tarent. /rag. 76 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 288 Müller) aż. Apollon. 
Dysk. hist. mir. 49. 

* Phylarch. frag. 33 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 342 Müller), cp. Parthen. zarr. am. 15 lemma. 

з Paus. 3. 26. 1, where for 'Ivoüs Wolff de novissima oraculorum aetate p. 31 ff. would 
read "Ios. : 

4 The manuscript reading IIaótys...IIaól» was corrected by Camerarius to IIaetóágs... 
Посіфёт. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. р. 156 n. 6 defends the old reading on the ground that 
Pasiphae of Thalamai was a lunar Aphrodite, cp. Lyd. de mens. 4. 64 p. 117, 12 Ё 
Wünsch калет 8€ (7 'Афродіту) moAAaxod xal Пас:фіт, ў waow ётафієіса THY moon», 
Aristot. mir. ausc. 133 Кобђра Macipaéooy k.r.X. 

5 Paus. 3. 26. 1. 

6 Cp. Maximus тєрї xarapxdv 146 racipays...ravdta ZeMjvy, Orph. A. Hel. 8. 14 
( HXue) eddie, manıyats, кӧсроо rà meplöponov dupa. See Н. Usener Gotternamen Bonn 
1896 p. 57 f. 

7 Supra p. 467. 4 

8 This view, which I put forward in the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 412, was adopted їп 
1905 by Dr J. С. Frazer (Lect. Hist. Kingship p. 175). In тогі, however, Dr Frazei 
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near the river Theren, there was in historical times a sanctuary, at 
which once a year the people of the district assembled to offer 
a solemn sacrifice and to celebrate with ancient mimetic rites the 
marriage of two divinities then described as Zeus and Hera’. 
I would suggest that the later union of Zeus with Hera? had here 
taken the place of an earlier ceremony, the ritual pairing of the 
solar bull with the lunar cow. 

That a queen should submit to being enclosed in a wooden cow 
will not surprise those who are familiar with primitive religious 
rites. In view of the similarity existing between Cretan and 
Egyptian bull-worship it is to be noted that the queens of Egypt 
were sometimes buried in cow-shaped sarcophagi, being thus made 
one with Hathor the cow-goddess*. Herodotos‘, for example, 
describes how Mykerinos (AZen-kau-Rä), a king of the fourth 
dynasty, when his daughter, an ‘only child, died, buried her in 
a hollow wooden cow. This cow stood, or rather knelt, in a 
decorated chamber of the royal palace at Sais, its head and neck 
thickly plated with gold, and the rest of its body covered with 
a scarlet cloak. Between its horns was a golden disk to imitate - 
the sun ; and once a “year, when the Egyptians made mourning for 
a an god, presumabły Osiris, the cow was brought out into the 
light, for the princess on her death-bed had besought her father 
that once a year she might look upon the sun. Whether the 
‘ Minoans' ever assimilated their dead rulers to bulls and cows we 
do not know, though it has been conjectured by Mr B. Staes that 
the splendid silver cow’s head with golden horns and a gold-plated 
rosette between them, found in the fourth shaft-grave at Mykenai, 
was originally affixed to the exterior surface of a wooden coffin’. 

In various parts of the world it has been held that the stars are 
the children of the sun апа moon’. This view perhaps obtained in 


improved upon it by pointing out that Pasiphae was not, as 1 had described her, the 
representative of ‘a sky-goddess or sun-goddess, but rather, as others had seen, the 
representative of the moon (Golden Bough?: The Dying God p. 71 n. 2). 

! Diod. 5. 72. 2 Infra ch. iii § 1. 

3 Cp. К. Lepsius Die Chronologie der Egypter Berlin 1849 i. 309 n. 3. 

+ Hdt. 2. 129 ff. 

5 B. Staes Hep ris xphocws Миктраїкд» rwwv xoopnudrwv in the = 'Apx. 1907 
PP- 31—60 fig. 12. 

* E. B. Tylor Primitive Culture? London 1891 i. 336 (the Mintira of the Malay 
Peninsula, the Ho of Chota-Nagpore in north east India), P. Sébillot Ze Folk-lore de 
France Paris 1904 і. 10 (Tréguier). My friend the Rev. J. Roscoe informs me that 
a similar belief occurs among the Baganda of central Africa. W. H. Roscher in his 
Lex. Myth. ii. 3198 cites further parallels from A. Schleicher in the Sitzungsber. d. 
kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 1853 хі. 99, T. Waitz—G. Gerland 
Anthropologie der Naturvölker Leipzig 1872 vi. 266, W. Mannhardt in the Zeitschrift 
für Ethnologie 1875 vii. 303. 
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Crete; for the Minotaur, offspring of the solar bull and the lunar 
cow, was—as we have said'—named Asrerios or Asterton, ‘the 
Starry.’ 

Dr J. G. Frazer, following К. Hoeck? and W. Н. Roscher?, holds ` 

that the same custom of sun-and-moon marriage is attested on the 
one hand by the myth of Zeus and Europe, on the other by that of 
Minos and Britomartis or Diktynna: 
‘The moon rising from the sea was the fair maiden Europa coming across the 
heaving billows from the far eastern land of Phoenicia, borne or pursued by her 
suitor the solar bull. The moon setting in the western waves was the coy 
Britomartis or Dictynna, who plunged into the sea to escape the warm embrace 
of her lover Minos, himself the sun. The story how the drowning maiden was 
drawn up in a fisherman's net may well be, as some have thought, the explanation 
given by a simple seafaring folk of the moon’s reappearance from the sea in the 
east after she had sunk into it in the west.’ 

But here, as it seems to me, more caution is needed. I do not 
deny that ultimately both Europe and Diktynna came to be 
regarded as moon-goddesses—the former through the influence of 
Phoenician religion, the latter by assimilation to the lunar aspect of 
Artemis. But I do deny that originally and essentially eitheı 
Europe or Diktynna stood for the moon. The matter is one that 
in this connexion must be further investigated. 

Europe bore to Zeus a son Dodon* or Dodonos*, the eponym of 
Dodona. This implies that there was a recognised similar: 
between the cults of Crete and Epeiros, Zeus and Europe bei 
the Cretan equivalents of Zeus /Vdzos and his Dodonaean part 
If so, Europe was at first a great earth-mother, who sent 
vegetation from her-home in the ground*. Strong support for 
view is to be found in the fact that at Lebadeia in Boiotia 
who went down into the oracular cave sacrificed not only 
Trophonios and his sons, but also to Apollon, Kronos, Zeu 

! Supra p. 493 ff. 

? К. Hoeck Areta Göttingen 1823 i. go ff., 6. 1828 ii. 170. | 

з W. H. Roscher Über Selene und Verwandtes (Studien zur griechischen Mytholo 
und Kulturgeschichte vom vergleichenden Standpunkte iv) Leipzig 1890 pp. 45 f., 116ff. 
128 ff. e 

t Frazer Golden Bough?: The Dying God p. 73. 

5 Akestodoros (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 463 f. Müller) af. Steph. Byz. s.v. Додои 

6 Schol. T. V. 72. 16. 233, 

7 This was seen by J. Escher-Biirkli in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 1287 f. 
this scholar went off on a wrong track, when he detected at Dodona the c 
divine pair Evpvora and Еўброту. 

8 Paus. то. 12. то (in the chant of the Dodonaean priestesses) Га картойѕ 
kAjfere uarépa Tatav, ср. Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 179 f. 

Dr L. R. Farnell likewise concludes that Europe was *the Cretan earth 


(Cults of Gk. States ii. 479), ‘the Eteocretan earth-goddess' (20. ii. 632), later 
lated to Astarte. | 
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Basıleis, Hera Henidche, ‘and to Demeter, whom they surname 
Európe, declaring that she is the nurse of Trophonios!’ 

Moreover, the little that we know of Europe's own cult fully 
bears out her chthonian and vegetative character. She had a 
festival in Crete, the Hellotia, at which a garland of myrtle, twenty 
cubits in circumference, was carried in procession. It was said to 
contain the bones of Europe, and like Europe herself was called 
Hellotts?. This enormous wreath was clearly some sort of May- 
garland, probably, as Dr M. P. Nilsson conjectures, with a puppet 
inside it. Now we have already seen that in Greece such garlands 
are burnt on the Midsummer bonfire’. It is therefore noteworthy 
that at Corinth, where the same festival was attached to the cult of 
Athena, tradition tells of a fire on to which a certain Hellotis flung 
herself and her little sister Chryse®. 


1 Paus. 9. 39. 5 Ajjunrpe Ñv érovouágovres Evpwrny то? Tpodwriov pasiv elvat трофби. 

2 Athen. 678 A—B Z£éXevkos бё év rais l'Adogats éXXwríóa каћєісбої фус: тд» ёк 
pwppivas mAeköuevov aTé$avov, бута Tijv wepluerpov myxXG@y elkoot, moumeder Te év Tj THY 
"EMwriaov орту. paol 5 év афто rà Tis Edpwarns data xoulfecOar, ту Exddovr 'EAAwrida. 
dyecOa 8ё kal ev KopivOw та `Е\\ота. Cp. Hesych. s.vv. EM ória, eAAwris. 

3 Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 96 remarks that this can hardly be a case of actual bones 
carried in procession, and suggests that originally a puppet ог xóazoz called Hellotis was 
concealed in the wreath, which was later regarded as the relic of a dead heroine. 

Farnell Cults of Gk. States ii. 479 ‘as the Cretan god dies, so his spouse, the earth- 
goddess, dies, for we hear of the funeral rites of Europa in the Corinthian festival of 
'EAMóT:a.! More exactly, ‘in the Cretan festival of ‘EAXdria, which was celebrated also 
at Corinth.’ к. 

Е. Dümmler in Pauly—Wissowa Zeal-Exe. ii. 1971 ‘In Gortyn feierte man unter 
dem Namen Hellotia der Europe ein Totenfest.' This unduly emphasises the funereal 
character of the rite, which in all probability involved not merely the death but also the 
rebirth of the vegetation-goddess, laughter as well as tears. 

The only other references to a definite cult of Europe in Crete are Dictys Cretensis 
I. 2 ad eos re cognita omnes ex origine Europae, quae in ea insula summa religione 
colitur, confluunt benigneque salutatos in templum deducunt. ibi multarum hostiarum 
more patris immolatione celebrata exhibitisque epulis large magnificeque eos habuere. 
itemque insecutis diebus reges Graeciae, et si ea quae exhibebantur magnifice cum laetitia 
suscipiebant tamen multo magis templi eius magnifica pulchritudine pretiosaque extructione 
operum afficiebantur, inspicientes repetentesque memoria singula quae ex Sidone a 
Phoenice patre eius atque nobilibus matronis transmissa magno tum decori erant, Solin. 
11. 9 Gortynam amnis Lenaeus praeterfluit, quo Europam tauri dorso Gortynii ferunt 
vectitatam. iidem Gortynii et Adymnum colunt Europae fratrem: ita enim memorant. 
videtur hic et occurrit, sed die iam vesperato augustiore se facie visendum offerens (see 
К. Tümpel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 2261). 

1 Supra р. 338 ff. 

5 The schol. Pind. O7. 13. 56 gives various afria for the Hellotia of Athena Zellotis. 
Of these the oldest and most reliable (Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 96) is the following: Tırdvöpov 
Üvyarépes resoapes KopivOcac* 'EAAwris, Eüpvrióvg, Kpvon, Korvró. áXo/ons тӯѕ TÓXeus 
тў» véav ri» Xpvafv ў 'EAAwrls áprácaca єісў\Өє» els тд раду rijs’ AGnvas, ёда wepixard- 
Anwros yevouévg Éppujev éavri]w els rd wip. кабёро‹а. оў» yerai TH Өєф, атша, ol perà 
Tatra ’ANjrov <...?...> 'EAAuria kadotow. Ср. et. mag. р. 332, 43 ff. 

Nilsson of. єсїї. p. 95 infers that a large puppet called Hellotis was burnt (or two Wee 
puppets, Hellotis and Eurytione) together with a small puppet called Chryse, and points ' 
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Europe, then, was a Cretan earth-goddess responsible for the 
vegetation ot the year. Viewing her as such, we begin to under- 
stand better both her monuments and her myth. Artists in- 
numerable represented her (pl. ххх)! as she rode upon the divine 
bull. clinging with one hand to his fertilising horn and holding in 
the other a thawer, symbol of her own fertility, Theophrastos and 
later writers averred^ that Zeus took her to wile on o CIT 
erroreen plauce-tree- near Gortvna** the exceptional foliage or une 
tree was attributed to the feenndity of the со. 
at be gesemblance of the rite to the Boeotian Юа а. Tle also notes the addition of 
IN estos Vhractan Artemis ГА. Rapp їп Roscher Lex. iA. ii. 1399 7). in whose cult 
thoes evidence of a May-pole (Nilsson Zoe. ez. n. 2). 

Гле cult of Athena BAXwris at Marathon, mentioned by the schol, Pind. OZ. 13. 
ste ll. чїй A rages De доо үз d.e is attested Бу the ееп о the Atie Сар 
o Ce Prott Zuges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. 4g no. 26 B, 34 fh, gr fi, 

ND S 

[of many possible illustrations (listed by I. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pl. 
Soop. 7g th Atlas pl. 3. 1876— 1871 p. 181 ff. Atlas pl. 5, О. Jahn Dre Entfuhrung der 
Le: rauf antiken Kunstwerken with то plates Wien 1870, Overbeck Gr. Aunsimyth. 
Zeus pp. 4207 463 Münztaf. 6. ı —11, Gemmentaf. 3, 6-—8, Atlas pl. 6, 7—-22, pl. 7. 
400.220. J. Escher-Bärkli in Pauly—Wissowa Лео ле. vi. 1296 —1298) I figure but 
one, the Europe-£PZx at Munich (Jahn Paxersamım!. München p. 63 no. 208). This 
masterpiece, painted by an Attie artist e. 470 B.C, was found in 1811 A.D. still Туш on a 
stone table in the од Лемох of the temple of Aphaia in Aigina. Here. a» A. Furtwängler 
remarks, it may have been used for pouring a libation when Pindar ode to the goddess 
(Paus. 2. 30. 3) was performed. ©. Jahn published it in colour (e. Zntfihrung der 
Auropa p. ga F. pl. 7, Overbeck of. crt p. 428 ff. Atlas pl. 6, 19). Since his day the vase 
has suffered some further damage: the bracelet on Europe's right arm has disappeared ; 
her golden flower is hardly to be traced; her right foot has gone: so have her golden 
earring and the golden balls hanging from her hair: the inseription TEV is reduced to |. 
What is left has been carefully redrawn by К. Reichhold for А. Furtwängler (Aegina 
München 1906 Text p. 498f. fig. 406, F. Hauser in Gr. Tasenmalerei i. 283 ff pl. 114, 1. 
I have had Jahn’s colour-plate copied with the insertion of various details—the inner 
markings of the bull, ete.—-first brought to light by Furtwängler and Reichhold. 

The bull is black for aesthetic rather than religious reasons, and I doubt whether any 
mythological meaning attaches to the golden birds with which Europe's Pc/os is adorned, 
The seats simply omitted (contrast г/га figs. 408, 414). 

“UT. Pring in the 224. Mitts, 1910 xxv. 169 n. 2 hints that the key to the myth of 
Europe is furnished by certain Hittite cylinders, on which we see ey. (a) a nude goddess 
holding a festoon as she stands on a recumbent bull with birds, hares, and a lion grouped 
eround and а worshipper kneeling on either side of her (W. H. Ward in the „Ion. Journ. 
Ir 4. аад Md. 27 fig. 34): (^) a nude goddess holding a festoon as she stands on a 
recumbent bull, the halter of which is in the hands of a god grasping a club and a crook 
and treading upon mountain-tops (W. H. Ward Cylinders and other ancient seals in the 
library of f. Pierpont Morgan New York 1909 pl. 31, 237). The latter design suggests 
that the bull belonged to the god, not to the goddess. 

f Prof. R. C. Bosanquet tells me, on the authority of F. Halbherr, that a single 
specimen of the evergreen plane is still growing in a village near Gortyna. 

t Theophr. Arst. pl. 1.9. 2 «> Kpr бё Alyeraı m\dravor twa eivai év тї} Vopruvalg 
mpos myyn тич, 7 oÙ PurdoBorer, шибоћоуобс‹ бе ws éri (sic codd., отд cj. Hemsterhuis) 
тайт} éniyn тт Etpwrn ó Lets: ras бё "rNgoiov mácas Pi\\oBodew...\éyerac бё kal év 


Plate XXXII 
rye 
zu 


\ Zeus and Europe 
on a white-ground &f/ix at Munich. 


See page 526 m. 1. 
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Coins of Gortyna from с. 430 B.C. onwards show a goddess 
seated in a tree, one of the most charmingly picturesque figures to 
be found in the whole field of ancient numismatics. Most scholars 
have concluded, and concluded rightly, that this can be none other 
than Europe, the bride of Zeus. She is, however, seated not 


Kimpw mAdravos elvat rovatry, Varr. rer. rust. 1. 7. 6 itaque Cretae ad Cortyniam dicitur 
platanus esse, quae folia hieme non amittat, itemque in Cypro, ut Theophrastus ait, una, 
Plin. waz. hist. 12. її est Gortynae in insula Creta iuxta fontem platanus una insignis 
utriusque linguae monimentis, numquam folia dimittens, statimque ei Graeciae fabulositas 
superfuit lovem sub ea cum Europa concubuisse, ceu vero non alia eiusdem generis esset 
in Cypro. This last passage is quite misconceived by J. Escher-Biirkli in Pauly— 
Wissowa Aeal-Enc. vi. 1290: ‘Auf Kypros endlich war die Vermählung des Zeus mit 
E. lokalisiert (Plin. n. h. XII rr), und führte Zeus den Beinamen Enri (= ‘EMwrtos ? 
Ilesych.).” As to Hesych. ЕіАут:` Zeus ev Kump, Favorin. lex. р. 574, 48 f. ElMjrtos 
Zevs, ev Kimpy, quot capita tot sententiae: see J. Alberti and M. Schmidt on the 
Hesychian gloss, also О. Hoffmann Die griechischen Dialekte Göttingen 1891 t. 112. 

Clem. Rom. om. 5. 13 (ii. 184 Migne) Edpdry ту Polvixos бід, raópov avvfjAOev (sc. б 
eis) stands alone. Whether it preserves an older form of the myth, or is due to the 
analogy of the Pasiphae-story, can hardly be determined. 

1 So eg. W. Wroth in the Brit. Mus. Cat.. Coins Crete etc. pp. xxxiv, 37 ff., 
P. Gardner 73/5 of Gk. Coins р. 165, б. Macdonald in the Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 184 ff. 
(Europa?), Head Hist. num.? p. 466 f. Mr G. Е. Hill A Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Coins London 1899 p. 163 says cautiously ‘the Cretan goddess seated in her tree.’ 

The chief dissentient is Mr J. N. Svoronos, who in the Rev. Belge de Num. 1894 
Рр. 113 ff. argues that the coins in question illustrate a myth preserved by Kallim. A. Artem. 
189 ff. Britomartis, a Gortynian nymph in the train of Artemis, was loved by Minos, 
and, being pursued by her lover, took refuge Aacígsw bro öpvei. When after a nine 
months' chase he was about to seize her, she plunged from a height into the sea; and, 
being caught by the nets of the fishermen, was thenceforward called Diktyna, while the 
height was named Mt Dikte. The latter part of this tale is aetiological and late. 
Mr Svoronos thinks that the earlier version of it can be restored from the coin-types: 
Minos, taking upon him the form of an eagle, wooed and won his oak-nymph in a Cretan 
oak. This reconstruction is supported by two main considerations. On the one hand, 
Mr Svoronos regards Minos as a hypostasis of the Cretan Zeus, citing Echemenes frag. 1 
(Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 403 Müller) ag. Athen. 601 E ’Exepevns туой» Ev rois Kpnrixots ob Trà» 
Ala фес» aprdcat тб» T’avuunönv @ХА& Mivwa. On the other hand, Mr Svoronos believes 
that the tree on the coins is an oak ; and here he is able to adduce the opinion not only 
of numismatists such as Prof. P. Gardner ( Zyges of Gk. Coins p. 166 ‘serrated leaves as 
of oak’) and Messrs F. Imhoof-Blumer and О. Keller (Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf 
Münzen und Gemmen des klassischen Altertums Leipzig 1889 p. 63 ‘Der Baum sieht 
mehr einer Eiche als einer Platane ähnlich’), but also of Mr Spyridion Miliarakis, 
Professor of Botany at Athens, who states that ‘les feuilles des arbres...qui sont les 
mieux représentées de toutes, ainsi que tout le reste, laissent reconnaitre facilement à 
toute personne qui connait les arbres de la Gréce, que ce n'est pas un platane, mais bien 
un chêne (öpös).’ 

Mr Svoronos’ view is attractive. In the Class. Kev. 1903 xvii. 404 f. I accepted it 
and argued further in its support. But I now believe that I was mistaken : (a) It is more 
likely that the coins of Gortyna would represent the famous union of Zeus with Europe, 
which took place under a neighbouring plane-tree, than the comparatively obscure pursuit 
of Britomartis by Minos, which—so far as our literary evidence goes—was connected 
with places remote from Gortyna and was never consummated in a marriage-union at all, 
(6) The supposed metamorphosis of Minos into an eagle is a matter of pure conjecture, 
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in a plane-tree, but on the crown of a pollard willow. The long 
serrated leaves (fig. 393), the small burgeoning catkins (fig. 396), 
the well-marked hollow in the bole (figs. 391 ff.), above all the 


shock-head of slender shoots (fig. 394), which in some cases have 
obviously been lopped (figs. 397, 398), all go to confirm this 
identification’. 


being nowhere mentioned by any classical author. (c) Well-preserved specimens of the 
coin, e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 38 pl. 9, 5 (my fig. 393), certainly show 
serrated leaves; but serrated leaves need not be oak-leaves. 

! Since this paragraph was written, Mr E. J. Seltman informs me that he has always 
regarded the tree as an ancient willow. In such a matter the opinion of an experienced 
numismatist is worth more than that of a botanist. A botanical friend, whom I consulted, 
declared that the tree most nearly resembled a tree-fern ! 
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Doubtless the local die-sinker knew what he was about, and 
gave Europe the willow that belonged to her. Yet we need not tax 
Theophrastos, who spoke of a plane, with blundering. Both trees 
grow in damp marshy soil! and probably flourished side by side at 
Gortyna. A similar variation occurs in the case of another Cretan 
Zeus-cult ; for, whereas Theophrastos mentions a fruitful poplar 
growing in the mouth of the Idaean Cave’, Pliny apparently 
regards it as а willow*. There was in fact special cause to con- 
nect Zeus with the willow in the neighbourhood of Gortyna. On 
Mount Ide he had been nursed by Helike*, whose name denoted 


! "Theophr. Aist. pl. т. 4. 2, ср. 3. 13. 7. 

2 "Theophr. hist. pl. 3. 3. 4, ср. 2. 2. то, Append. B Crete. 

3 Plin. zat. hist. 16. 110, Append. B Crete. 

i Supra р. 112 n. 3. Another account stated that Zeus was reared by the daughters 
of Olenos, two nymphs called Aiga and Helike ; and that these persons respectively gave 
their names to Olenos in Айй,” Aiga in Haimonia, and Helike 
in the Peloponnese (Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 13: see B. Bunte ad 
loc.). E. Neustadt De Jove Cretico Berolini 1906 p. 21 f. holds 
that this Helike was in Arkadia. But more probably Olenos, 
Aiga, and Helike were the eponyms of Olenos or Olene, Aiga or 
Aigai, and Helike in Achaia. An autonomous copper struck at 
Aigion in the same district shows (fig. 401) Zeus as an infant 
suckled by the she-goat Amaltheia between two trees with an 
eagle above him (Overbeck Gr. Aunst-myth. Zeus p. 327 f. 
Münztaf. 5, т, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Мит. Comm. 
Paus. ii. 85 f. pl. К, 14, Miiller—Wieseler—Wernicke Ant. 
Denkm. i. 58 f. pl. 5, 12, Head Hist. num p. 413): cp. Strab. 387 ў 8° Агуй («al yàp 
Обто éyover ras Alyas) viv pèv ойк olkeirai, rhv дё mÓMw Éxovaw Alyets. Alyıov дё 
ixavüs olketrac: 1ттороўт: 8’ ёутайба róv Ala bm’ alyós &ратрафӯраі, кабдётєр dal xal 
Aparos* até Ієрў, ryv pév re Aóyos Ail nafdv Ermıaxeiv' ёт‹Мёує« 82 xal öre 


c. 34 
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‘Willows And a nurseling of the willow might naturally be mated 
with a willow-bride. If Kurope was indeed a willow-goddess, she 
probably patronised basket-work ; and the flower-basket that she 
herself. bears is a significant attributes The Greek painter is 


левае é uiv aiya Atos &aNcova! vrogdnrau' yiv тди römov, беті mAnalov 
Orem abridged by Eustath. zu A. p. 292, 10 ll. 

According to Мун. sad. 139, Mimaltheia as nurse of the infant Zeus in Crete hung his 
cradle on a tree, in order that he might not be found in heaven or on earth or in the sea, 
and, to prevent his cries from being heard, bade the young Kouretes chish their small bronze 
shields and spears round the tree. Unfortunately we are not told whether the tree in 
question was a willow. In a Czelli tale the nymph of a willow-tree married a mortal 
and bore him children. One day the willow was cut down and the nymph died. But 
a cradle fashioned out of its wood had the power of lulling her babe to sleep (W. К. >. 
Ralston in the Conemporary Acciese 1878 1. 822, Mrs J. Il. Philpot Ze Sacred Tree 
London 1897 p. 62). A Japanese tale likewise tells how lH igo. the nymph of a willow- 
tree, weds Eleitaro, a young farmer. and. bears him a child Chiyod6, but vanislies when 
her tree is cut down (R, Gordon Smith «cient Zales and Folklore of Japan London 1908 
р. 1216. F. Hadland Davis Мл d Legends of Japan London 1912 p. 177 ff.). 

i Theophr. Zst, A’. 4. 13. 7 KaNotoe бё oi mepi “Apxadiav ойк ќтєау алла ёМмкт TO 
Ocvópor: viovrar de, wamep ENEXUN, Kal kapmór Exew айтти убио. 

"©. Jahn Di Zntfuhrung der Europa auf antiken Kunstwerken Wien 1870 p. 23 
acutely surmised that Europe's basket was not a mere piece 


en zn А Я | . . 
В N of prettmess but ‘vielmehr ein Attiibut von tieferer Bedeu- 
p E ei tung. In addition to the amphora at St Petersburg and 
" BLU) ум = 2 3 
/ |) ju ie E the passage from Moschos, he was able to cite from the 
em sd c e Waldeck. collecti і Arol ALS т of Tyre struck by 
| im eg aldeck collection at Arolsen a copper of Tyre struck. by 
\ ae: N ‚© Gallienus on the reverse of which appears Europe with her 
^ ye > 
MU ù ! /, En basket (fig. 402). lle noted also that a copper struck by 
m |. [| 2 Valerian with the same type had been sold at Berlin in 1843. 


cc дул An example of this latter coin now in the British Museum 
is, however, thus described by Mr G. F. Ihll: * Europa, 
wearmg long chiton and himation, standing to front, holding 
in l. a vase, r. hand on breast; on l, approaching her out of the water, forepart of a bull; 
above it, the Ambrosial Roeks with olive-tree between them; below, murex-shell ; in 
hell r., EV PQ) TTH ; inser. COL TY КОМЕТ "(Pee aii Can 
Coins Phoenicia pp. exlii, 290 pl. 34, 13). 

Possibly the flower-basket of Europe was derived from a custom 
akin to the ‘gardens of Adonis. Mosch. 1. 37 (ep. r. 61) speaks of 
the former as xpbaeor raXapor ; Theokr. 15. 113 Ё, of the latter as 
amano. Karo. TejvNoyuévor Ev Tarapionos | üápyvpéow. The Cretan 
Zeus was akin to Adonis (sera p. 157 n. 3, infra ch. i 8 б (g) xxi). 

The wicker basket on coins of Kibyra in Phrygia (rit. Maus. 
Cat. Coins Phrygia pp. xlviii. 133 ff. pls. 16, 9, 17, 3—7, 18, 1f., 
+ Sf, 31, 3 6) may have the same significance. I figure two 
specimens from my collection, a quasi-autonomous copper from 
the time of M. Aurelius (fig. 403) and a copper struck by Trajan 
Decius (fig. 404). 

Certain silver coins of Gortyna с. 200—67 В.С. have obv. head 
of Zeus, rev. Athena holding Nike etc. or Apollon seated on a 
rock. goth these reverse types are inscribed TOPTTNIEN 
ӨВох. The word GI BOX has been taken for a dialect form of 
т0тоѕ (В. V. Head in the Nam. Chron. New Series 1873 xiii. 117, 
cp. Zeitsehh. f. Num. 1874 i. 381), or for a magistrates name (J. N. Svoronos 


Fig. 404. 
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careful to put it in her hand even when she is crossing the sea 
on the bull’s back. (fig. 405). - The Hellenistic poet devotes twenty- 
six lines to an elaborate description of it”. Is it over-rash to 


Fig. 405. 


conjecture that the very name Európe or Euröpeia was a cult-title 
rightly or wrongly taken to mean the goddess ‘of Flourishing 
Willow-withies? ' ? 


Numismatigue de la Crète ancienne Macon 1890 1. 177 pl. 16, 14 f., Head Hist. ree.” 
р. 467). But the name occurs nowhere else, and no other magistrate ever inscribed 
his name on coins of Gortyna. Hence it is tempting to regard OIBOZ as a term 
connected with some religious festival. If so, Europe’s basket may give us the clue: 
cp. Hesych. s.vv. 0iBm: mXekróv ri KiBwroedés, ws "yNoacokopetov, 0lBovos* KiBwréds. 
Кюйтр‹о.. On this group of words see Н. van Herwerden Lexicon Graecum suppletorium 
et dialectieuot Lugduni Batavorum 1902 p. 370 Append. 1904 p. 102. 

1 A red-figured amphora of archaising style from the Campana collection, now at 
St Petersburg (Stephani Vasensamınl. St. Petersburg ii. 241 f. no. 1637 and in the 
Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1866 pp. 107, 118 f., Atlas pl. 5, 1—3, О. Jahn of. cit. p. 22 f.). 

2 Mosch. 2. 37—62. 

3 The name Eipó7 has been regarded by recent writers (1) as Pelasgian and there- 
fore un-Greek (A. Fick Vorgriechische Ortsuamen Göttingen 1905 p. 21): (2) as 
Phoenician and akin to the Semitic eves, ‘western’ (Н. van Herwerden Lexicou 
Graecum. suppletorium et dialecticum Lugduni Batavorum 1902 p. 950), cp. Hesych, s.vv. 
Ерот хора rs OUcews. ў ckoreu and e)pmwmóv* akoreıröv. тХ\атй and see Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 232 Europa, die ‘finstere,’ 867 von Europa, wahrscheinlich der 
Verfinsterten’: (3), as a Greek compound of єйрй< and or, ‘eye,’ equivalent in meaning 
to Evpvéry (J. Escher- Bürkli ip Pauly—Wissowa Real-Euc. vi. 1287). 

None of these solutions is altogether satisfactory. I assume that Evpwrn, whatever 
its real origin, was at one time understood or misunderstood by the Greeks as the 
feminine of є0-ротоѕ, a compound of єў and pézes, ‘willow-withies,’ cp. ed-pıwos from 


D + pow. 
34—? 
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However that may be, it seems clear that the Gortynian coins 
represent Europe as a willow goddess.. At first she sits pensively 
in her bare tree, leaning her head on one hand (figs. 391, 392)". 
Then, as the branches begin to leaf, by a subtle change of gesture 
she raises her head and fingers her fine-spun cAztóz (figs. 393°, 394°). 
Next a strange thing happens. The lines of the tree-trunk shape 
themselves afresh, and there comes into sight the head of a mighty 
eagle, betokening the presence of Zeus (fig. 395)*. At his advent 
the tree bursts into bloom. He is on the branch now, an eagle still, 
but small enough not to scare Europe, who is once more sunk in a 
reverie heedless of his approach (fig. 396). A moment later, and 
the great bird with a glorious spread of wings is in full possession 
of his lover. With one hand she clasps him to her; with the other 
she raises her drapery to form a bridal veil (figs. 397°, 3987). As 
the consort of Zeus she is henceforward a second Hera. Enthroned 
on the tree-trunk with the eagle at her side, she borrows the sZe/zdze 
and the cuckoo-sceptre of the Argive goddess (fig. 399). Hera 
herself did not disdain the title Zuropla°. 

Sundry details of this remarkable series have yet to be explained. 
The reverse of every coin shows the divine bull now moving across 
a grassy plain (fig. 393), now treading on rough ground (fig. 394), 
now again accompanied by a fly (figs. 392, 397, 399). The fly is 
hardly to be viewed as a meaningless adjunct. Remembering the 
gad-fly that pursued the heifer Io” and the bees that were believed 
to issue from the buried bull”, we might even suppose that the fly 
was an emanation of Zeus himself??, 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 39 pl. 10, 4 (my fig. 391), J. N. Svoronos 
Numismatique de la Crète ancienne Macon 189o i. 161 pl. 13, 4 (Paris), 5 (Munich). 
Fig. 392 is from a specimen in my collection. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 38 pl. 9, 5, Svoronos of. cit. i. 162 pl. 13, 9, 
P. Gardner Гурез of Gk. Coins p. 165 pl. 9, 20, Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 405 fig. 1. 

3 In my collection. Svoronos of. ct. i. 164 pl. 14, 3 (Loebbecke) is from the same dies. 

i Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. р. 38 pl. 9, 9, О. Jahn Die Entführung der 
Europa auf antiken Kunstwerken Wien 1870 p. 26 pl. 9, f, Müller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. 
Kunst i. 32 pl. 41, 186. " 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 39 pl. то, 5, Svoronos of. cit. i. 166 pl. 14, 16, 
P. Gardner Zyfes of Gk. Coins p. 165 pl. 9, 19. 

$ From a specimen in the McClean collection at Cambridge. 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 40 pl. то, 8, Svoronos of. cit. i. 168 pl. 15, 7- 

8 Svoronos of. ci£. i. 166 pl. 14, 17 (Imhoof-Blumer), cp. 20. pl. 14, 18, Class. Rev. 
xvii. 405 fig. 2 (British Museum), P. Gardner Types of Gk. Coins p. 165 pl. 9, 18 (Paris). 

? Hesych. Evpwrla* ў Hpa. 

10 Supra р. 439ff. If Zeus accompanied Io on her Wanderings (Souid. s.v. “Ious), it may 
be conjectured that the famous olerpos (Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 266) was but Zeus in the 
shape of a gad-fly. Another possible case of the soul as a fly is noted szpra p. 469 n. 7- 

П Supra p. 514. 

1? Ants, bees, butterflies etc. were often regarded as the soul in insect form (Gruppe 
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The coins that represent the eagle in Europe’s lap often add a 
bull’s head apparently affixed to the trunk of the willow (figs. 397, 
398). An interesting parallel is here provided 
by the Tréves altar, which likewise seems to 
portray a bull's head high up on a willow-tree’. 
Probably the head of the fertilising bull was 
hung on the trunk to ensure its continued fer- 
tility, just as the whole bull was suspended and 
slain on Athena's olive at Ilion (fig. 406)? An 
odd custom perhaps susceptible of the same 
explanation is mentioned by Apollonios of Rhodes, who tells how 
the Argonauts landed on the Circaean Plain: 


Fig. 406. 


And here there grew 
Many wild oaks and willows in a row 
On whose high tops were corpses hung by ropes 
Fast-bound. For still the Colchians may not burn 
Dead men with fire, nor lay them in the ground 
And pile a mound above them, but must wrap 
In untanned ox-hides and without their town 
Hang them on trees. Howbeit earth obtains 
An equal share with sky, for in the earth 
Their women-folk they bury. Such their rule?. 


Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 800 ff.). If Zeus became an ant in Thessaly (Clem. Al. protr. 2. 39. 
б p. зо, 1 ff. Stáhlin rf de жами Өєтталої; uópunkas loropoüvraı aéBew, émel тд» Ala 
kenafhkacıv био.ш@ё›та. иђрилк: ту К\тороѕ 0vyarpl Evpupedotay ucyfjvac kal Mvpyuóóva 
yevvngaı with schol. ad /oc., Clem. Rom. Aem. 5. 13 (ii. 184 Migne) Evpupedotoy 
TH AxeAgov, púpunë yevouevos, ё ns Mupysddv, Arnob. adv. nat. 4. 26 versus...in 
formiculam parvulam, ut Clitoris videlicet filiam Myrmidonis redderet apud Thessalos 
matrem, Isid. orzg. 9. 2. 75 Eratosthenes autem dicit Myrmidonas a Myrmidone duce 
lovis et Eurymedusae filio, Serv. x Verg. Aen. 2. 7 Eratosthenes dicit Myrmidonas 
dictos a rege Myrmidono (/eg. Myrmidone) Iovis et Eurymedonae (/eg. Eurymedusae) 
filio, interp. Serv. 76. а rege Myrmidono (/eg. Myrmidone) Iovis et Eurimedontis (leg. 
Eurymedusae) filio), he may have become a fly in Crete. He would thus have been the 
Cretan (? cp. Plin. wat. hist. 21. 79) equivalent of the Philistine god worshipped at 
Ekron as Ba‘a/ Zebub, a name translated by the LXX Ваал Mota deös and best under- 
stood of a zoómorphic deity (S. Bochart ZZzerozeicon ed. Е. Е. C. Rosenmüller Lipsiae 1796 
iii. 346 f., W. Drexler in Roscher Zex. MytA. ii. 3301 ff.). On Zeus ’Aröuvios see infra 
ch. ii $ 3 (c) iv (8). 5 

1 Supra p. 481 n. 9. 

2 Н. von Fritze in W. Dörpfeld Troja und Jlion Athens 1902 ii. 491 pl. 63, 68 f., 
514—316, A. Brückner 22. ii. 563—566, Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 235, P. Stengel Opferbrauche 
der Griechen Leipzig und Berlin 1910 p. 124 f., J. E. Harrison Themis Cambridge t912 
p. 164 f. Ifigure a speciinen in my collection. 

Н. von Fritze of. crt. ii. 514 holds that, since inscriptions of Ilion mention ў Bois, the 
animal hung in the tree must bea cow. But on the coins it is a bull, and it is rightly so 
described by W. Wroth in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Troas etc. pp. 64, 66 ff. pls. 12, 
10, a: 5. 

* Ар. Rhod. 3. 200—209 £v0a 2 moral | éfelns mpópaXol re kal Ireaı ёктєфїатш, | ràv 
kal Em dxpordrwy véxves aeıpjaı kpépavrai | ётшо. elaéri viv yap yos Кӧ\ҳос 
Opwpev | ávépas olxouévovs торі kaié£uev * ob 9' dvi yaly | ёст: Өёшз arelkavras Dept’ ёті 
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Was the intention here to communicate the life of the dead to the 
tree, or the life of the tree to the dead ? 

The oldest specimens of the Gortynian coins (figs. 391, 392) bear: 
the enigmatic legend 77syroz (CO4VMST) partly on, partly off the 
tree. The word appears to be a dialect form of Zityroi; and it has 
been suggested that Tityros was the name of a Cretan township. 
But our evidence for such a town is of the flimsiest* Besides, in 
Greek numismatics the name of the issuing state is regularly ex- 
pressed in the genitive, not the nominative, case*. I would therefore 
submit that 77Zyroz here, as elsewhere, denotes ‘Satyrs*’ The earliest 
mention of these woodland spirits makes them akin to the Kouretes* 
—a point insisted on by Strabon®; and it is on record that the 
Kouretes clashed their weapons round the tree in which the cradle 
of Zeus was hung’. Not improbably, then, the 77zyzoz or * Satyrs ° 
danced round the tree in which Zeus met Europe. Indeed, I would 
venture to explain the coin-legend by assuming that at Gortyna a 
yearly festival known as the 77Zzyroz was held’, at which a Satyric 


ojua xéecOar’ | ANN év dóeyrjrow: Kareı\loavre Boelaıs | Sevdpéwy é£ámrew ёкйѕ üoreos. 
nepı © їсти | kal хӨб» Eupopev alsav, ётєі ҳдоџі rapxvovaw | Ondruvrépas* ў yap re бікт 
дєтџоѓо réruvxrat. On this see Nymphodoros frag. 17 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 380 Müller) 
ap. schol. Ap. Rhód. 3. 202 rà тёр. dpoévwy awpara ob дёшѕ KöAxoıs ойтє xalew ойтє 
Odmrew * Bupoats бё veapats eikoüvres éxpéuwy Trav арсёрюу rà odpara, rà бё Oea TH 
yf cdldocay, @ фто: Nuppbdwpos, Q AxorovOnoe (3 Soxet oros ?koXovÓgkévat cod. Paris.). 
oeBovraı 66 páNora obpavóv kal yiv. 

! Head Hist. num." р. 466. 

2 Schol. Theokr. 3. 2 óvoua xupıov б Thrupos, rwés [66] фасір, ws rò LidAnvds 6 
кєт. GAdot dE rods rpd-yous’ ётєро: rods ZarÜpovs* Evior övona möAews Kpnrns' 
&Ххо. бё Tobs mpoombdovs TOv Hedy: тшёз 0ё xal káMaguov. ойк ёст: бё AAXo ў Övona 
alrédov reds. There was a Mt. Tityros near Kydonia (Strab. 479 ris uevroı Kuöwvlas 
öpos Earl Tirupos, Ev Q lepóv éaiw, ob Aucraiov, adda Acxrévvacov, Phrantzes chron. 1. 34 
р. 102 Bekker тё бё бру rà éyyùs ађтӯѕ (sc. Kuöwvlas) rà byndd Tirvpos коћобутал). 

3 Mr G. F. Hill A Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins London 1899 p. 181 puts 
the matter thus: *In addition to the use of the genitive and the adjective, there is a rare 
use of the nominative case. Most of the names in the nominative found on pre-imperial 
coins seem to be descriptive of types; but such an inscription as AOE O AEMOX 
('A8qvalev 6 Sjuos) is an undoubted instance of the use of the nominative in place of the 
ordinary genitive. He does not cite any example strictly parallel to Т{сырог. 

+ Prellwitz Etym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr? p. 462 f., cp. I. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. 
ii. 746 f. 

According to F. Solmsen in the /ndogermanische Forschungen 1912 xxx. 31 ff., 
Zá-rvpo: and Ti-rvpo are genuine. Greek words from the root rU, ‘to swell,’ seen in 
rudos, TUUBos, rvpós, raüpos, etc. The first element in Zárvpos reappears in od@n, edBvrros, 
cápafos, etc. and may be an old word for pAallds. "l'érvpos shows intensive reduplication 
(cp. Tırvös) with poetic lengthening. 

5 Hes. frag. 129 Flach ag. Strab. 471. See also Prokl. ¿z Hes. o.d. 89. 

6 Strab. 466. 7 Supra p. 529 n. 4. 

8 Mr W. Wroth, with whom I once had the advantage of discussing these coins, 
approved of my suggestion. For the form of the festival-name cp. the Кїссотброг at 
Phlious (Nilsson Gr. este p. 39 f.) or such expressions as rpaywdots kawois (Dem. de 2 
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drama set forth the union of the sky-god Zeus with the eärth- 
goddess Europe. The part of Zeus would be played by one of the 
Satyrs—if, at least, we may argue from the analogous myth of 
Antiope, who was wooed by Zeus in the form of a Satyr’. 

The purpose of this mimetic rite would presumably be to pro- 
mote fertility. The marriage of the earth-goddess in her willow 
would entail a prosperous year for the whole neighbourhood. 
Somewhat analogous in its conception is a marble relief of the first 
century A.D. found at Loukou near Astros in Thyreatis and now 
at Athens (fig. 407). A matronly figure sits on a-throne, which 
is adorned with a Sphinx and bears the inscription 222/515, 
‘Increase. Before her on a base is a statue of Euthenta, ‘ Fer- 
tility’, holding a basket of fruit. Behind this goddess rises a 
smooth Doric pillar, on the top of which stands another goddess in 
the guise of Artemis Agvotéra‘, who uplifts her hand? close to 
the branch of a leafy tree. The tree is insufficiently characterised : 
E. Gerhard took it to be a plane’, J. N. Svoronos an olive’; most 
critics are content to call it а tree. Its stem is hidden by the pillar. 
A fillet hangs from one of its boughs. A snake too, now barely 
discernible, winds from behind the base of Zuthenta over the tree- 
trunk down towards the 2/:4/е resting on the lap of Eptktests. In 
the field beside the tree, and in all probability referring to the 
goddess on the pillar, is the inscription 77/z/Z, ‘Initiation.’ It is, 


116), gladiatoribus (Cic. A44. 1. 36). Numismatic parallels are AIOC ГОМАІ 
(supra p. 151 fig. 119) and EIOVC [TAMO]! (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lydia pp. cxlvi, 
348 pl. 36, 8) at Tralleis attached to ‘scenes in certain religious mysteries connected with 
the Io legend’ (B. V. Head 2%. p. cxlvi), perhaps also OPT YTOQHPA at Tarsos (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. pp. Ixxxvif., 182 f. pl. 33, 7) as the name of a ‘quail-hunt’ 
in the cult of Sandas or Herakles (see Frazer Golden Bough*: Adonis Attis Osiris? 
pp- 85, 99 n. 2). 

1 Infra ch. 187 (d). Another version made Zeus consort with Antiope in the form 
of a bull (72.). 

2 E. Gerhard in the Azz. d. Inst. 1829 i. 132—134 pl. C, Boetticher Baumkultus 
рр. 98, 342 fig. 48, Friederichs— Wolters Gipsabgüsse p. 725 по. 1847, H. von Prott in the 
Ath. Mitth. 1902 xxvii. 265 Ё, Н. Schrader in the Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin lx. 
5, 33 n. 7, Stais Marbres et Bronzes: Athènes? p. 239 n. 1390, Waser in Pauly— Wissowa 
Real-Enc. vi. 1498, Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. рр. 336—340 pl. 55. 

3 Poll. т. 240 el 8ё ödvöpor,...eußnvoüv,..." kal dévdpov...evOnvia. 

4 Cretan coins struck by Domitian show not only a caduceus between two cornua 
copiae inscribed EYOHNIA | СЕВАСТН (J. N. Svoronos Mumismatique de la Crète 
ancienne Macon 1890 i. 343 pl. 33, 15 f.), but also AIKTYNNA | XEBAXTH (infra 
р. 542 n. 1): see Е. Imhoof-Blumer in the Journ. /ntern. Ф Arch. Num. 1908 
xi 143 f. 

5 The gesture of the goddess is similar to that of the tree-nymph in the Heal Musco 
Borbonico Napoli 1839 xii pl. 8, Boetticher Baumkultus fig. 33. 

© E. Gerhard Joc. cit. p. 133 ‘forse un platano.’ 

7 Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. p. 337 ‘wahrscheinlich ein Ölbaum.’ 
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I think, the inscription that affords the best clue to the meaning of 
the whole scene. Dionysos had by the Naiad Nikaia a son Satyros! 
and a daughter Telete*. If the former represents the male, the 
latter stands for the female element in the cult—a kozre of 
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Fig. 407. 


Dionysos train’. As a personification of the initiatory rite she is 
closely associated with Orpheus. On Helikon, the ‘Mount of 


1 Memnon 41. 5 (Frag. hist. Gr. іі. 547 Müller). 

2 Nonn. Dion. 16. 399 ff. ёк 8ё yduou Bpouloro Өєбсситоѕ ўубєє коўрт, | zv TeXerzv 
dvounvev del xalpovoav éoprais, | xovpyny vuxrexdpevrov, é$eamouévzgv Морс, | repmouevnv 
kporáAowt kal aupin yi Boely. 

3 Jd. ib. 
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Willows? (?), Pausanias saw a statue of Orpheus with Telete at his 
side* And in .Polygnotos' great fresco of the Underworld at 
Delphoi Orpheus was painted leaning against a willow and touch- 
ing its branches with his hand’, just as Telete in this relief stands 
beside the tree close up against its foliage. Both he and she derived 
fertility from contact with the sacred tree. The relief from Loukou 
was probably set up over the grave of an Orphic votary. The 
Sphinx spells Chios; and J. N. Svoronos cites an example of the 
rare name Epiktesis from а Chian inscription‘. We may therefore 
unreservedly accept the view propounded by this acute scholar, 
that the dead woman, thanks to her well-omened name, was con- 
ceived henceforward as a new heroine of ‘ Increase’ to be reverenced 
along with the older goddess of ‘ Fertility’. 

Details apart, it is abundantly clear that Europe was at first an 
earth-goddess worshipped at Gortyna in a sacred tree. For all 
that, there is good reason to think that she ultimately came to be 
regarded as the moon. Her mother was Telebhassa‘, the ‘ Far- 
shining, or, according to another and probably older account, 
Argidpe’, the ‘ Bright-eyed, both names being possible appellations 
of a moon-goddess. Zuröpe herself bore an equivocal title, which 
to ancient®, as to modern’, speculation would readily suggest the 
“Broad-eyed’ moon. W. H. Roscher compares it with that of 
Euryphdessa, Һе * Broad-shining' mother of Selene’. He also 
points out that Europe riding a white bull" resembles Selene riding 


! Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 243 (after A. Fick'and F. Solmsen) 
cp. Piminalis. But see now Bölte in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Exc. viii. 1. 

2 Paus. 9. 30. 4- 3 Paus. 10. 30. 6. 

+ С. I. Zolotas in ’AOnva xx. 353 ETTIKTHEIZ TOIX EAY[THZ] YIOIZ к.т.\, 

5 Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. р. 339 f. 

ë Тулефаасса (Mosch. 2. ҷо ff.), Тулфасса (Apollod. 3. т. t, 3. 4. 1, Steph. Byz. 
5.0. Odcos), TyXeóág (schol. Eur. Aes. 28, Steph. Byz. s.v. Adpdavos), Tndrépx (schol. 
Eur. Phoen. 5). 

7 Pherekyd. frag. 40 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 83 Müller) af. schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 1185, 
Hyg. fab. б, 178, 179, cp. Lact. Plac. ¿z Stat. Theb. 2. 289 where L. reads Agriopes. 

* Eustath. 22 77. p. 141, 25 ff. cp. єйрйота Zevs with "Hpa Boris and with Еброту, 
but offers as alternative renderings ‘ large-eyed' and *loud-voiced. Zd. id. p. 935, 19 f. 
ср. Ерт: with Водт:ѕ and with Ebpóm. 

? Supra p. 531 n. 3. 

W W., Н. Roscher Über Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1890 pp. 95, ИТ and in the 
Lex. Myth. ii. 3192. Euryphaessa was, however, the mother of Helios, not of Selene 
(4. Hel. 2). , 

!! Phrynichos frag. 16 Nauck? ap. Eustath. iz Od. p. 1430, 63f. ка} raüpos 
apytnyrns ўуоо» Xevkós, paci, тара Ppvvlyy 6 бакорісаѕ тї» Ебрӧтть, Hesych. 
ipyuujras raUpos* тахбизттс. 4) Aevküs wapayuryws. Néyerar dt ёт! rod dtaxouloavros 
Tv Ейрот». А. Nauck cj. ápyiuérwmos, cp. Mosch. 2. 85 xíxXos 3° аруйфєоѕ pisce 

puaue gero, Ach. Tat. 2. 15 ef & б ae кше GdnO4s, Alybrrıov Boüv ò Zevs 
ёшиђсато. 1 
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on a bull or drawn in a chariot by white bulls or cows', and that 
europe? like Selene, was regarded as a huntress, lis argument 
will appeal to the eve, if we compare the common Greek type of 
Іор with certam Ronan types of Selene (her 109) oe tem. 
Dlanropólos (ig. jog), and of Nike riding on the lunar Apis 
ОО rene 


к Е? о N 
2: ea 
ЖАУ | 
: 4 
Fie. gos. Fig. 409. lig. фто. 


europe, however, does not become demonstrably lunar till she 
reaches Phoinike? and is identified with Astarte. The most im- 
portant piece of evidence is a passage in the treatise On the Syrian 
Goddess: 


"There is another large temple in Phoinike, at Sidon. The Sidonians call 
it the temple of Astarte, and Astarte I take to be Selenaia. But, as one of the 
priests informed me, it is the temple of Europe the sister of Kadmos. She was 
the daughter of king Agenor, and after her disappearance the Phoenicians 
ШОШ ш ш (ete NUS and told a pious tale about her to the effect that 
Zeus, desirous of her beauty, took the form of a bull and carried her off, bearing 

ар 20 | 

2 Pseudo-Eratosth. ca£asf. 33, Poll. 3. 39, Муз. дос. алк. 2. 35, schol. Caes. Germ. 
лада р. 414. к fl. Eyssenhardt. 

АУ. П. Roscher Über Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1890 p. 92 ff, zd. Nachtrage 
n meiner Nearift über Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1892 p. 32 С, and in the Zev. 
ran. 3168 f. 

t From a narius of L. Valerius Acisculus (46—45 Bec.) in my collection: obv. 
ACISCVLVS billeted head of Apollo as Sol with star above it and hatchet behind it in 
border of dots; res. [L. VALERIVS] Luna with crescent-shaped veil riding ox towards 
the righi. Fhe types are so interpreted. by W. H. Roscher Über Selene und Verwandtes 
Leipzig 1890 pp. 1609- 171, ph 3, 6, id. Nachtrage it meiner Schrift über Selene und 
Forzsundtes Leipzig 1898 p. 42 with fig. on p. 37. ZW. in Roscher Zex. Myth. ii. 3137 
with fig. Other explanations in Babelon Men. rép. rom. u. 818, 819 figs. and Arzt, Mus. 
Cut, Nom. Coins, Rep. di. 834 f. n. 2 pl. a3, 1—3. 

Cp. Neh. Tat. 1. 4. тоати eldov ёуш mor Єтї tatpw yeypaumevny NeNyvyy. 

5 From а copper of Amphipolis, struck. by Tiberius, in my collection : 
AM®ITTOAITNN, cp. Morell. ез, Num. Lap. Rom. і. 618 pl. r1, 22—23, Rasche 
Lex. Num. і. 242, Brit. Mio. Cat. Coins Macedonia, etc. pp. so, 52 ff., Zunter Cat. 
Coins 1. 278 th, Head ZZ. пит? p. 216f. See further К. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Ene. ii. 1399 f. 

" From a gem in P. D. Lippert Daktyl. Scrin. 3 no. 61 (Müller--Wieseler Denkm. 
4. alt. Aunst ii. 123 pl. 16, 1764). 

7 On Europe in Phomike see J. Escher-Bürkli in Pauly—Wissowa Neal- Enc. vi. 1291, 
who rejects the combinations of Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 281 ff. 
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her to Crete. The rest of the Phoenicians gave me the same story—and indeed 
the coinage in use at Sidon shows Europe seated on the bull Zeus,—but they do 
not allow that the temple is that of Europe!’ 

Coppers of Sidon from c. 174 В.С. onwards exhibit the type in 
question (fig. 411)?, but in no way confirm the 
identification of Europe with the moon* A 
later rationalising account in Ioannes Malalas 
states that at Tyre the rape of Europe was 
commemorated in the evening, which would at 
least suit a lunar connexion: 


*Tauros king of Crete attacked the city of Tyre and, 
after winning a sea-fight, captured it in the evening. He 
spoiled the place and took many prisoners, among them Europe, daughter of the 
king Agenor. Agenor and his sons were away on the frontier fighting ; where- 
fore Tauros king of Crete made a sudden attack by sea. To this day the 
Tyrians commemorate that evening calling it Kaké OfszzZ, “ Evil Gloaming." 
Tauros carried off Europe to his own country, and, since she was a virgin and 


comely withal, took her to wife. Moreover, he called those parts Euro 


her?’ 
аў 


Fig. 411. 


Again, Phoenician and lunar elements are discernible in the 
myth that associates Europe with the founding of Thebes* The 
scholiast on the //iad*, who cites as his sources the Bozotiaka of 


Hellanikos’ and the Dibliotheke of Apollodoros®, tells the tale as 
follows : 


*Boiotia used to be called Aonia from the Aones, who dwelt there. Its name 
was changed to Boiotia, according: to some, by reason of Boiotos the son of 
Poseidon and Arne, according to others, by reason of the cow driven by Kadmos 
at the bidding of the Pythian oracle. For, when Europe, the daughter of 
Phoinix, was carried off from Sidon by Zeus, Kadmos her brother was sent by 
her father in quest of her. Having failed to find her, he repaired to Delphoi to 
consult the god. The god bade him trouble no more about Europe but take as 


1 Loukian. de dea Syr. 4. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phoenicia p. суп f. and p. m Index. I figure the reverse 
of a copper, struck by Elagabalos, in my collection: A P | SI DON | COLMET = 
Aurelia Pia | Sidon | Colonia Metropolis. This coin ingeniously suggests that the bull 
is about to cross the sea by putting a short ground-line beneath his hind-legs. 

3 K. Hoeck Areta Gottingen 1823 i. 93, 96 interprets the crescent-shaped veil of 
Europe as a lunar trait. But see L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1866 p. 125 f. 
Id. ib. p. 105 notes also that the comparison of the bull’s horns with the horns of the 
moon, though emphasised in literature (Mosch. 2. 87 f., Ach. Tat. 2. 15), is never 
brought out in art. 

* To. Malal. chron. 2 p. зо f. Dindorf. 

5 On the connexion of Europe with Kadmos see О. Crusius in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 
824 ff., C. W. Vollgraff De Ovidi mythopoeia Berolini 1901 рр. 61—80, Gruppe 77/4. 
Lit. 1908 p. 537 f. 

6 Schol. 7. 2. 494. 

7 Hellanik. frag. 8 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 46 f. Müller). 

8 Apollod. 3. 4. 1 f. 
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his guide a cow and found a city wherever this cow, tired with the way, lay on 
its right side. On receipt of this oracle he pursued his course through Phokis. 
He next fell in with a cow among the herds of Pelagon and followed after her 
as she went. She, passing throughout Boiotia, tired and lay down on the spot 
where Thebes is now. Kadmos, wishing to sacrifice the cow to Athena, sent 
some of his men to fetch lustral water from the spring of Ares. But the snake 
that guarded the spring and was said to be the child of Ares slew most of those 
whom he sent. Kadmos in anger killed the snake and, at Athena’s suggestion, 
sowed its teeth. From them sprang the earth-born ones. Ares was enraged at 
this and about to destroy Kadmos, when Zeus prevented him. Zeus gave him 
to wife Harmonia, the daughter of Ares and Aphrodite, but first bade him in 
return for having destroyed the snake, serve for a year'; the Muses were to 
sing at his wedding, and each of the gods to bestow a gift upon Harmonia.’ 


The whole story gains immensely in coherence and significance, 
if we assume that the guiding cow was none other than Europe in 
animal form. The lost sister is thus recovered at the last, and the 
Pythian oracle is vindicated from the charge of irrelevance. Besides, 
it was, to say the least of it, appropriate that Zeus as a bull should 
mate with Europe as a cow. If that be so, some further details of 
the story are of interest. Pausanias, reporting the local Theban 
tradition, states ‘that this cow was purchased from the cowherds of 
Pelagon, and that on each of the cow’s flanks was a white mark 
like the circle of the moon, when it is full?’ Pausanias adds that 
the place, where the cow sank down exhausted, was still shown, 
that there was an open-air altar on the spot and an image of 
Athena dedicated by Kadmos, and that this Athena bore the 
Phoenician title Önga®. А scholiast on Euripides gives what 
purports to be the actual oracle delivered to Kadmos": 


Kadmos, Agenor's son, mark well my word. 

At daybreak rise, quit Pytho the divine, 

And clad as thou art wont, with oaken spear 

In hand, fare forth through Phlegyai and Phokis 
Until thou reach the cowherd and the cows 

Of Pelagon Fate’s nurseling. Then draw nigh, 
And take the lowing cow whose either flank 


1 Cp. Apollod. 3. 4. 2 Káópos бё dvd’ ðv exrewev dldiov (“Apeos уду Hercher, avdpav 
Sevinus) eviavröv éOjrevoev”Aper* qv бё 6 evıavrös тбтє Ókrio ern. 
. ? Paus. 9. 12. 1. Two Egyptising altars of Roman date, formerly in the Towneley 
collection and now in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Marbles x pls. 51, 52, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Sculpture iii. 390 ff. nos. 2494, 2495, Reinach Rép. Reliefs ii. 482 nos. 1—4, 5—8), 
represent a bull with a six-rayed star and another with a crescent moon on his flank. 
A relief in a tomb of the Roman period at Xom el Chougafa shows the Pharaoh offering 
incense (?) to a statue of Apis, who has a crescent on his side (Е. W. von Bissing Zes 
Bas-reliefs de Kom el Chougafa Munich 1901 pl. 9 Text p. 7). 

* Paus.9. 12:2. On the site and significance of this eult see Frazer- Pagi v. 48 f. 

4 Schol. Eur. Phoen. 638. 

5 Nonn. Dion. 4. 293 ff. is another attempt to hitch the supposed m into verse. 
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Hath a white mark round as the rounded moon: 
Follow her guidance on thy trodden track. 

Yea, and a token plain will I declare 

Such as thou canst not miss. When first the horn 
Of the ranging cow is lowered and her knee 

Sinks on the grassy plain, then do thou straightway 
Offer her with pure hand and heart to Earth 

The dark-leaved and, thine offering complete, 
Upon the hill-top build a broad-wayed town, 
Sending the War-god’s guardian fierce to Hades. 
And famous among men shall be thy name, 

Blest Kadmos, who hast won a deathless bride. 


This cow, which was believed to have given its name to Boiotia’ 
and to the Boeotian mountain Thourion?, is connected by Prof. von 
Baudissin with the Phoenician moon-goddess on account of its 
moon-like тагкѕ? The connexion is probable enough, and, if (as 
I have suggested) the cow was Europe, my original contention that 
Europe became a moon-goddess owing to Phoenician influence is 
established. 

Dr Frazer's other example of sun-and-moon marriage was that 
of Minos with Britomartis or Diktynna* But again 
I must insist that neither Diktynna nor Britomartis 
was originally lunar. Diktynna was a Cretan form 
of the mountain-mother*, whose name probably 
hangs together with that of Mount Dikte or 
Dikton®. Coins of the province struck by Trajan 
represent her seated'on her rocks between a couple 
of Kouretes as nurse of the infant Zeus (fig. 412)’. Here, as 


1 Supra p. 539, schol. Eur. Phoen. 638. 

? Plout. v. Sull. 17 Owp yap ol Polvixes rij» Зоб» xadodor. This is much nearer the 
mark һат. (һе statement of schol. Eur. Phoen. 638 qkoüóu»se ras Өң8аѕ° 048a yàp 
Zupior! Adyeras 4) Bots, cp. ef. mag. р. 450, 41 Ё A *cow' is in Syriac Zöröthd, Aramaic 
107, Hebrew for, which point to an original Semitic form far: the word appears to 
have been borrowed by the Semites from the Indo-European area, rather than vice versa 
(Walde Lat. etym. Wörterb. p. 616 f. : but see Н. Möller Vergleichendes indogermanisch: 
semitisches Wörterbuch Gottingen 1911 p. 255 f.). 

3 W. W. Baudissin Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte Leipzig 1876 i. 273. 

4 Supra p. 524. > : 

5 Eur. Z. 7. 126 Alxruvv’ oöpela. Cult on Mt Tityros or: Diktynnaion (Strab. 479 
cited supra p. 534 n. 2, cp. Hdt. з. 59, Ptol. 3. 15. 5 with C. Müller ad Joc., Dionys. 
Ber. 118 ff., Anth. Plan. 258. 1 ff., Philostr. v. Apoll. 8. зо p. 342 Kayser, Plin. zat. hist. 
4- 59, Mela 2. 113, Solin. rr. б, Mart. Cap. 659, Anon. Ravennas 5. 21 p. 398, 3 
Pinder— Parthey). : 

$ See K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene. ii. 1371, О. Jessen id. v. 587. 
H. Usener Göffernamen Bonn 1896 p. 41 f. observes that Alkruvva is the feminine form 
of Alkrus, as Діктт of *Aixros. In Serv. i Verg. den. 3. 171 the eponymous nymph of 
Mt Dikte is named Dicte; but the interp. Serv. 20. tells of her. the tale that is elsewhere 
told of Britomartis. 

7 J. N. Svoronos Numismatique de la Crète ancienne Macon 1890 i T 33, 23 (iny 
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elsewhere!, she is assimilated to the huntress Artemis—an assimila- 
tion Which in literature can be traced back to the time of Kuripides?. 
Britomartis too, a goddess closely related to Diktynna?, was readily 
equated with Artemis’ А silver coin of Chersonesos to the north 
of the Dikte range has for its obverse a noble head of Zeus 
wearing а bay-wreath and for its reverse a goddess sitting on a 
decorated throne with a hind erect. upon her outstretched palm 
(D. gis). There can be little doubt that Ос АИБА 


[шүп 


copied the actual cult-statue of Britomartis, who is known to 
have had a temple at Chersonesos* Nor is the combination 
of Zeus with Britomartis meaningless: the two were linked 


по рї?) and 24, Ara. Mus. Cab Corns Crete ete ро PE mr O шел gp Mr 
p. 384. F. Imhoof-Blumer in the Journ. Intern. @ Arch, Num. 1908 xi. 142 fl. pl. 9, 8. 

! А copper of Domitian shows AIKTYNNA | ZEBAZTH as Artemis the huntress 
with bow and hound (Svoronos of. cif. i. 343 pl. 33, 17, Head ZZist. num.” p. 479). 

? Eur. /. 7. 126 © mai râs Xarobs, Aixruvy’ obpeia, Aristoph. ran. 1359 f. dua de 
Aikrrvva mats "Apregus каа | ras kvvíokas ёҳорс` éADéro к.т.М. 

К. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Ае Eae. їп. 1370 ff, IK. Tümpel 72. iii. 880 Ё, 
929. ©. Jessen 26. v. аза ff. Farnell Cults of Gh, States it. 476, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Kel. 
De BRET ily 

If we may trust Solin. 11. 8 Cretes Dianam religiosissime venerantur, Britomartem 
ventiliter nominantes, quod sermone nostro sonat virginem dulcem (cp. Hesych. Bperú ` 
Ava. Kpzgres repeated in Favorin. Zex. p. 391. 11; Steph. Byz. s-z. Гаа *...ràs rapdevovs 
yàp отш Kpires mpocayopevovaı papravs, supra р. 149 n. 1), Bperöpaprıs was probably 
a cult-epithet of Diktynna. 

+ schol, Kallim. A. дет. 190 Bpirönaprıs буоца Kupov тїз VÝMĚNS, аф ns kai 7 
"Apregas ev Kpnrn Bpirépapres rınäraı, ws Acoyertavds, Ilesych. Bperógapris? ev Крттт 
7 Артешѕ. In Delos the festival of Britomartis followed immediately upon that of 
Artemis (Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 209 citing Dull. Corr. Hell. 1882 vi. 23 line 186 
"А ртєшосіоіѕ Burranaprioıs). 

> Drawn from a specimen in my collection. ‘Phe only other specimen of this fine coin 
known to mets that in the British Museum, which owing to its poor state of preservation 
was wrongly described by W. Wroth in the Nues. Chron. Third Series 1895 xv. 96 f. 
ples, 11. Mr L. J.Seltman, from whom I procured my coin, points out that ‘The seated 
Artemis with the decr on ber hand forms an interesting pendant to the standing Apollo 
with the deer by Canachus' (Plin. wat. hist. 34. 738, alib.; Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins lonia 
De ir tis реа ИЛЕР 

6 Strab. 479 Mérrov é€...emedy Єттї} №үорёрт Neppövnoos, ev 7 тд Tis Bprroudp- 
Tews iepöv. „ccording to Solin. 11, 8 aedem numinis (sc. Britomartis) praeterquain 
nudus vestigia nullus licito ingreditur. ea aedes ostentat manus Daedali. 
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together at least in one remarkable tradition’. When Artemis 
came to be regarded as a moon-goddess?, the way was open for 
Diktynna.on the one hand?, Britomartis on the other‘, to be identi- 
fied with the moon’. But it must be observed that this identifica- 
tion was not made till Roman times; and even then no hint is 
dropped that the consort of Diktynna or Britomartis was solar. It 
is, therefore, highly precarious to quote the myth of Minos and 
Britomartis or Diktynna as a case of sun-and-moon marriage. 


xix. Zeus and the Bovine Figures of Cretan Mythology. 


In the last section we considered the myth of Pasiphae at 
Knossos and the myth of Europe at Gortyna. Both were found 
to involve the agency of a great fertilising bull. But here their 
resemblance ended; for, whereas the story of the bull and Pasiphae 
pointed to the annual celebration of a sun-and-moon marriage at 
Knossos, the story of the bull and Europe pointed rather to the 
annual celebration of a sky-and-earth marriage at Gortyna. It 
remains to ask what was the relation of Zeus to the bovine figures 
of both myths. 

The Cnossian myth dealt with a solar bull, a lunar cow, and 
their offspring the semi-bovine Minotaur, whose astral character 
was indicated by his name Aszerios or Asterton. We have here 
evidence of a religious complex, forming an independent whole and 
apparently of great antiquity. Aegean place-names suggest that 
this cult of sun, moon, and stars was not confined to Crete, but - 
extended to other islands*. Its connexion with Zeus, however, is 


1N eanthes of Kyzikos frag. 23 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 8 Müller) a. Favorin. lex. p. 391, 


7 ff. and e. mag. p. 214, 26 ff. NedvOns év rp mpwry .llepl reXerüv. фус: xpnopòv Ad 
0o0$vat, Gre ò ёк тїз würpas rfj? 'Exarns yernobuevos peragrice: ris Baoıkelas auröv • 
yevvwons бё ris Exdrns, ras cvy mapoócas кёраѕ TH Aexot dvafofjsat Bplrov, тойт! ёст: 
ауаббу ° тард. тобто бё ётіфбєуша wvonacda: тї» 0cóv. Zeus is here apparently the 
father of Britomartis by Hekate. 

* Farnell Cults of Gk. States ii. 457—461, К. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. 
il. 1354, Gruppe Gr. Afyth. Rel. p. 1297 n. 2. 

3 Cornut. ¢heol. 34 p. 71, 5 ff Lang ў 9 "Aprejas фосфброѕ m Erwvoudodn бй тд 
kal айт? сећа Валеру xal $wrljew Tocüs тд тєргє», órórav и&Ммета mavaeAnvos jy, 
бїктиура 5 &тд той 34Х\е> ras dxrivas—édlxew yap тд BáXXew—xk.r.À., Verg. Ciris 305 
Dictynnam dixere tuo (sc. o Britomarti) de nomine lunam, Paul. ex Fest. p. 72 Müller 
Dictynna Diana, quam esse lunam putabant, dicta, quod fulgore suo noctu omnia ostendat 
(cp. Н. Usener in the Rhein. Mus. 1868 xxiii. eis and in his Göfternamen Bonn 1896 
р. 42). 

* Verg. Ciris 305 cited supra n. 3. 

? W. H. Roscher Über Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1890 p. 116 ff. 

© (1). Hesych. 'Aerepig: h Kpirn kai h Afjdos oÜrws éxaAo0vro. (2) Asteria as a 
former name of Delos (Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Ene. ii. 1780 f.: add schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 
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late and superficial. Pasiphae’s bull according to certain Roman 
mythographers was sent by Zeus!, according to Christian writers of 
the fourth and subsequent centuries was Zeus himself? But no 
ancient authority, either classical or post-classical, can be cited in 
support of the view that the Minotaur was Zeus incarnate’. 

On the other hand, from Hesiodic* and even Homeric® times 
onward Zeus figured as the partner of Europe. The bull that bore 
her from Phoinike to Crete, though sometimes said to have been 
sent by Zeus‘, is usually described as the god himself in animal 
shape’. In short, Zeus as a bull is an integral part of the Europe- 
myth. But here the moon was a much later accretion’, and the 
sun а mere afterthought, perhaps not even that’. 


307, Verg. culex 15, Solin. 11. 19) was derived from the Titaness Asteria or Asterie, 
whose tale was variously told. To escape wedlock with Zeus, she flung herself into the 
sea like a star (Kallim. 4. De. 36 ff.) or a quail (Apollod. 1. 4. 1). She scorned the 
advances of Zeus, and he, to punish her, changed her into a quail and cast her into the 
sea, where she became O»tygía, the ‘Quail’-island, later called Delos (Hyg. fad. 53, 
Lact. Plac. ¿z Stat. 7heb. 4. 796, cp. schol. Lyk. Al. 401, Serv. zz Verg. den. 3. 73, 
Myth. Vat. 1. 37, 2. 17, 3. 8. 3). She was ravished by Zeus, who took the form of an 
eagle (Ov. zer. 6. 108). She was wooed by Poseidon, not Zeus (Nonn. Dion. 2. 124 Ё, 
33. 336 ff., 42. 410). Zeus became a quail to consort with her sister Leto (schol. Pind. 
Pyth. arg. p. 297 Boeckh) or changed Leto into a quail (Serv. 22 Verg. Aen. 3. 72). 
Asteria bore to Zeus Hekate (Mousaios aż. schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 467, Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 
46) and the Phoenician Herakles (Eudoxos of Knidos af. Athen. 392 р, Cic. ae nat. deor. 
3. 42). Others connected the name Asteria with the cult of Apollon (Solin. 1r. 19). 
(3) Asteria was an old name of Rhodes (Plin. at. hist. 5. 132). (4) The ’Aorepiov 
víjros off Lade contained а tomb of Asterios, son of Anax son of Ge, with a corpse ten 
cubits long (Paus. 1. 35. 6). (5) Hesych.’Aorepıoı * of трдто: rijv Tevedov karoınjoavres. 
(6) ’Acrepts, the island near Ithake, was later known as’ Aorepta (Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
* Enc. n. 1787). 

l Supra p. 467. 

? Epiphanios azeora£us 105, Nonn. narr. ad Gregorii invect. 1. 91 p. 158 = A. Wester- 
mann Scriptores poeticae historiae Graeci Brunsvigae 1843 p. 369, 1, schol. Clem. AI. 
protr. 4. 49. 3 р: 312, 15 Stáhlin. Ср. the statements that Pasiphaa, daughter of Atlas, 
bore Ammon to Zeus (supra p. s21f.) and that Idaia, wife of Minos, bore Asterion to 
the same god (supra p. 493 n. 2). 

3 This view I rashly advanced im the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 410, cp. Folk-Lore 1904 
xv. 272. It is, I now think, untenable. 

+ Hes. frag. 209 Flach and Bakchyl. frag. 47 Jebb ap. schol. Z. 12. 292. 

БЕТА зола. A { 

6 Akousilaos frag. 20 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 102 Müller) af, Apollod.. 2. 5. 7, ep. schol. 
Caes. Germ. Aratea p. 395, 24 ff. Eyssenhardt. See further L. Stephani in the Compte- 
rendu St. Pét. 1866 p. 87 f. 

7 Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1410 f., Pauly—Wissowa Heal- Enc. vi. 1295 f. 

8 Supra p. 537 ff. 

9 The circle of rays surrounding the bull (supra p. 472 fig. 328) and Europe (supra 
р. 529 fig. 400) on coppers of Gortyna is possibly solar (cp. J. N. Svoronos in the Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894 xviii. 118); but, since it occurs also on other coins of the same town 
with types of an eagle grasping a snake (J. N. Svoronos Numismatique de la Crete 
ancienne Macon 1890 i. 174 pl. 16, 3, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 44 pl. 11, 10) 
or a naked male figure with shield, and spear (Svoronos 02. cit. i. 175 f. pl. 16, 8, 9, то, 
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The conclusion to which these facts point is tolerably clear. 
At Knossos, where sun, moon and stars were essential, Zeus was 
not: At Gortyna, where Zeus was essential, sun, moon and stars 
were not. It follows that at Knossos and Gortyna Zeus had 
originally nothing to do with sun, moon and stars. Those writers 
that distinguish a Cretan solar Zeus from the ordinary Hellenic 
sky-god! must look elsewhere for arguments. The Gortynian Zeus 
was indeed, like Apollon at Athens, called Hekatémbaios; but he 
shared that title with the Arcadian Zeus” And the oxen slain on 
his altar need not imply that he was solar. They would be equally 
appropriate to any fertilising год. 

It remains, of course, both possible and probable that sooner or 
later the Zeus of Gortyna took on a solar complexion. If Europe 
under Phoenician influence became the moon‘, there was every 
inducement for Zeus to become the sun. Now Byzantine scholars 
actually mention a Gortynian cult of Zeus Asterios®. There is 

- therefore much to be said for Dr Farnell’s conjecture that Zeus 


12, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 44 pl. 11, 9), I should prefer to regard it as a 
glory suitable to any divine personage. It is hardly to be classed as a ‘purely decorative 
border’ (G. F. Hill 4 Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins London 1899 p. 158). 

1 E.g. Gilbert Gr. Gétter!. p. 459: ‘die Zeusmythologie von zwei völlig verschiedenen 
Ausgangspunkten sich entwickelt hat, indem der kretische Zeus, Zeus Kronion, ein 
durchaus anderer ist als der Zeus Pelasgikos der Achaeer: ist jener ein Sonnengott, so 
ist dieser ein Himmelsgott, cp. 26. 293 ‘Die Geburt des Zeus auf Kreta ist ein 
feststehendes Dogma des hellenischen Glaubens und der hier geborene Sonnen-Zeus 
ist ein völlig anderer als der hellenische Himmelszeus,' а/д. 

2 Hesych. ‘ExaréuBacos* 6 `Атё\\оу тард ’APnvalas* kal Zeus év Toprivy kal map 
'"Apkác. каї Kpyolv. 

* That Zeus at Gortyna was a rain-god appears from Kallim. /rag. 100f no. 37 = 
Antig. hist. mir. 163 xal wepl тоб ката тї» Крӯтту úðarlov, ой ol Umepkaßifovres, órav 
0єт05 ү, diarehovaw äßpoxor, mapadedsodaı dé rois Kpyolv, dm’ éxelvov Aovcacba rlw 
Eípómrqv dmo тўз той Ais uifews, бойоп frag. 4 p. 183 Westermann ér Kpyry óxerós 
0датбѕ ёст, dv ol Oiafalvovres Üovros rod Ais &8роҳо: diaBaivovew ёф oov év rE 
óxerg elow. 

+4 Supra рр. 524 ff., 537 ff. 

5 Kedren. Azs/. comp. 124 A (i. 217 Bekker) aùròs бё 6 MevéAaos dua тоб avyyevéaw 
evdus ёті Крӯђтть,атётћє: ws 'Aaoreplp Ad év l'opróvy móNe 6vaiáa cv, То. Malal. chron. 
5 p. 94 Dindorf év тф бё àáyew тд» Mevédaov él riv Kpíáryg» Ovoidgovra Ad ' Acreply 
xal Tj Eópómy év rj Vopróvg mode oweEßn к.т.№., Tzetz. antehom. gg ff. bs Mevédaos 
Toto dedeyuévos аулай Opa | érdeev és Kpyrnv, Ad elo тротётор. pétwv |’ Aoreply, 
Вас. Kpyrdwy тєр dvr. | ol mplv yáp re Alas ávras xddeov Вас:№аѕ, | oüverd ши 
kadds Aids dorhp oxirrpov бт&{є‹, | ё$оха б ad uolpyor mapal Neuéowo Méorros, | ev weurrn 
бё pddtora* тд yàp Baciredrarov &\\№ор, | YeAloıo Ziva Tap! dariveror paelvew, chil. 1. 
473 ff. Mivws ò Kpis ümnpxe mais. Ards rod 'Acreplov: | robs Bacireis 5° dvexade Alas 
€kd\ouv Távras, | ws той darepos той Auds, Ev Xeovralaus polpas | wpoöponoüvros kal xadas 
etuévov yeveOAlos, | Epyafoukvov Вас:№єїѕ kal oreunarnpopoüvras. | тоб Acreplou тогуарод» 
Aus Oavóvros тойбє, | ò Mivws к.т.А., in Lyk. Al. 1301 obros de ò Auxddpwr röv 'Aaréptov 
№ує Ala татёра elvai той Laprnddvos, Mivwos kai 'Paóapáv6vos. 


С. | 35 
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Asterios was a sun-god of Phoenician character’. Only, we must 
suppose that this solarisation of the Gortynian Zeus took place at a 
comparatively early date. The relevant facts are these. The 
Cnossian Minotaur, who. in some sense represented the sun-god?, 
was called Astérios or Asterton®. At Gortyna too the sun-god 
must have been worshipped; for here he had herds of cattle“ 


Hesiod, Bakchylides and others state that Zeus, having consorted 
with Europe, bestowed her upon the Cretan king Asterion® or 


1 Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 44, citing the opinion of W. Robertson Smit 
(Lectures on the Religion of the Semites® London 1907 р. 292) that Zeus’ Agréptos was th 
male counterpart of Astarte. 

? Supra p. 490 ff. 

* Supra рр. 492, 495. 

* Supra pp. 410 n. 9, 471 n. 4. : 1 

5 Hes. frag. 209 Flach and Bakchyl. /rag. 47 Jebb ap. schol. 77. 12. 292, Apolk 
3. T. 2 (supra р. 464), Nonn. Dion. 1. 353 ff., 2. 693 ff., e£. mag. p. 588, 24 ff. 
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Astérios or Asteros*, who married her and, being childless himself, 
reared the children that she bore to Zeus. Finally, Tzetzes asserts 
that Sarpedon, Minos, and Rhadamanthys, these very fosterlings, 
were the sons of Zeus Astérios*. It looks as though the contamina- 
tion of the Gortynian Zeus with the solar cycle had begun as early 
as с. 700 B.C. At what date king Asterfon ог Astérios developed 
into Zeus Astérios, it is hard to say. А red-figured amphora and 
red-figured fish-plates at Saint Petersburg show Europe on the bull 
approaching Crete, where she is met by a Zeus-like king, presum- 
ably Asterion or Astérios. He advances to greet her sceptre іп 
hand (fig. 405)*, or awaits on his throne the arrival of her cortège, 
the coming marriage being indicated by the presence of two Erotes 
(fig. 414) Perhaps the shift from king Astérios to Zeus Astérios 
was the work of the Hellenistic age—an age notoriously marked 
by recrudescence of the early belief in the essential divinity of 
kings“. | 

But by Hellenistic times Astérzos had ceased to connote ‘Solar.’ 
To the average understanding the word now meant ‘Starry’ and 
nothing else. Hence Zeus was brought into more definite relation 
to the starry sky. Silver coins of Crete struck by Nero show Zeus 
with a thunderbolt in one hand, a sceptre in the other, surrounded 
by seven stars (fig. 415)”. A copper struck by Titus represents 
Zeus Kretagenés amid the same group of stars in the act of hurling 
his bolt (fig. 115)® On another copper struck by Trajan the infant 
Zeus is seated on a globe with a goat beside him and the stars 
above (fig. 28)*. Nor was the connexion between the god and the 
king forgotten. We have already compared the last-named coin- 
type with that on which Domitian's infant son appears sitting on a 
globe and flanked by the stars (fig. 27)*. Similarly silver coins of 


! Diod. 4. бо, Nonn. Dion. 13. 222 Ё, 35. 384 ff, 37. 46 fl, 81 ff, 724 Ё, 40. 284 ff., 
Hieron. chron. ann. Abr. 570, cp. 20.572... 

2 Lyk. Al. 1301 'Aerépo (Herwerden cj. 'Астєрі, үйө ш. с). "Астр; but see 
C. von Holzinger ad /oc.). Cp. Aug. de civ. Dei 18. 12, who calls him Xanthus. 

3 Tzetz. chil. т. 473, in Lyk. Al. 1301 (supra p. 545 n. 5). 

+ Supra p. 531. 

* A fish-plate found at Elteghen in 1879 (L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu 
St. Pit. 1880 p. 105 ff. with fig.). Cp. three very similar plates from Great Blisnitza 
previously published (rd. id. 1866 p. 79 ff. pl. 3, т and 2, Vasensamml. St. Petersburg ii. 
379 f. no. 1915, Overbeck Gr. Kuntsmyth. Apollon p. 365 Atlas pl. 6, 20 a, 6, Reinach 
Rép. Vases i. 21, 22, 5, 6). 
$ Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 278, Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 303. 

* Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 165 pl. 40, 2, J. N. Svoronos Numismatique de la Crète 
cienne Macon 1890 i. 340 no. 34 (Vienna) pl. 32, 22 (= my fig. 415), cp. 76. no. 35 
> 32, 21 on which Zeus wears a Aimdtion and an eagle is added in the field. 

8 Supra p. 149. 9 Supra p. 52. 10 Supra p. 51 f. 
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Crete struck under Caligula and Claudius have a head of Augustus 
with radiate crown (fig. 416)!, or Augustus radiate with sceptre and 
phidle sitting on a curule chair (fig. 417)? or on a car drawn by four 
elephants (fig. 418)*, in each case encircled by the same seven stars. 
The emperor poses as the Cretan Zeus“, 


Fig. 416. 


What was this group of seven stars? Dr B. a Head, who 
formerly® left them nameless, now® follows J. N. Svoronos’ in 
identifying them with the septem triones?, the ‘seven stars’ par 
excellence, best known to us as the Great Bear. They are in fact 
sometimes (fig. 418) grouped about the divinised emperor in ap- - 


‘proximately the same position as on a modern star-map, four of 
them forming an irregular square and three a broken line. This 
constellation, was called Z7e/£e and connected with the Cretan 
= of Zeus‘. Popular fancy may have traced in it some 


' 


i зө: op. cit. i. 335 pl. 32, 4, Brit. Mus. Cat. сёй; Crete etc. p. 1 pl. ze 
Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 164 pl. 40, 1. = ĉ 

? Svoronos of, cit. i. 334 pl. 32, 2, Brit. Mus. Cat. бор Crete etc. р. тр 
Head Hist. num.? р. 479° 

* Svorönos op.cit. 1.335 f. pl. 32,3 a 8, Brit. Mus. Cat. CUP Crete etc. p. 1 pl. 1, 
3, Hunter Cat. Coins i т 164, Head Hist. num.? p. 479. 

4 Head Hist. num.\:p. 384 ‘perhaps in the character of Zeus кее 

5 Nik, Gee! р. 384. 

€ Ja. ib? p. 479. à 

7. J-. N. Svoronos in the Bull. сйм Ней. 1894 xviii. 115 f. 

3 So already Rasche Lex, Num. viii. 629, ix. 78 f., x. 48. 

? Gundel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene. vii. de ft, who attributes the connexion ' 
Epimenides. 
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resemblance to a ‘Willow’ or a “Willow’-leaft. If so, the sacred 
tree of Europe attained a scientific euthanasia in the text-books 
of Hellenistic astronomy, as did the bull of Zeus, which was like- 
wise placed among the stars to be the constellation Taurus’. 


xx. The Bull and the Sun in Syria. 


(a) Zeus Adados and Iupiter Heliopolitanus. 


The bull appears as a sacred animal in connexion with the 
sky-gods of Syria also. And here again the cults in question took 
on a solar character and were ultimately fused: with that of Zeus 
or Iupiter. 

This was the case with Adad or Hadad, ‘king of the gods? and 
consort of Atargatis. Since a common designation of Adad 
describes him as a deity of the west or Amurru', it has been con- 
jectured that he was originally a god of the Amorites, imported 
into the Euphrates-valley by an Amoritish wave of migration. 
However that may be, his worship, widely spread in Palestine and 
Syria’, had reached Greece before the close-of the second century . 
B.C.—witness a series of inscriptions found by the French in Delos®. 
From these it appears that a certain Achaios son of Apollonios, a 
native of Hieropolis resident among the Delians, dedicated a 
temple etc. ‘to Adatos and Atargatis the gods of his fatherland’ and 
was elected, presumably by his fellow-countrymen, to serve as 
priest thereof for the year 137-136 ».C.”. Repairs of the sanctuary 


1 The Chinese regard as a Willow-leaf the stars б, e, £, о, 0, p, 7, s of the constellation 
Hydra (С. Schlegel Uranographie chinoise The Hague 1875 cited by A. de Gubernatis 
La Mythologie des Plantes Paris 1882 ii. 337 —340). 

2 Eur. Phrixus frag. 820 Nauck? ap. pseudo-Eratosth. catast. 14, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 
21, cp. Io. Malal. chron. 2 р. 31 Dindorf, Nonn. Dior. 33. 287, German. Arat. 536 ff. 
Others took the constellation to be Pasiphae's bull or the Marathonian bull (schol. Arat. 
Phaen. 167), or Io the cow (Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 21). It is probable too, though not certain, 
that the same constellation was sometimes regarded as the bull-form of Dionysos 
(A. W. Curtius Das Stiersymbol des Dionysos Köln 1892 p. 6 ff., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 
p. 825 n. 3 and p. 943 n. 2). 

3 Philon Bybl. frag. 24 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 569 Müller) ар. Euseb. praep. ev. 1. 10. 
31 Adw6os Bacıkeds Ocóv. 

1 Mar-Tu, the ideographic form of Amurru. See further A. T. Clay Amurru, the 
Home of the Northern Semites Philadelphia 1909 p. 77 ff. 

5 W. Drexler in Roscher Zex. Alyth. i. 1987 ff., ii. 1179 ff., A. Jeremias 74. iv. 19 ff., 
R. Dussaud in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/- Enc. vii. 2157 ff., M. Jastrow The Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria Boston etc. 1898 p. 156 ff., zd. Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice 
in Babylonia and Assyria New York and London 1911 p. 117 ff. 

б A. Hauvette-Besnault in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882. vi. 479 ff., G. Doublet 75. 1892 
xvi. 161. i 

* Bull Corr. Hell. 1882 vi. 495 f. no. 12, 5 f. 'Аёатох xal "Araplydrec бєої 
marploıs. . 
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were carried out in the priesthood of Scleukos son of Zenodoros, 
another Ilieropolitan!. A third priest, the son of one Apollonides, 
hailed! from the same town: But after a time the little Syrian 
community had perforce to content itself with Athenian priests’, 
and was so far Hellenised as to acquiesce in a dedication ‘to Zeus 


‚байо The cult was now strengthened by the addition of the 
ever-popular Asklepios® and the identification of Atargatis with 
Aphrodite Дасле, who however seems gradually to have ousted 
Adad from his place of honour’, 

The worship of Adad continued to spread westward, but from 
a second centre of diffusion and with a shghtly different complexion. 
Ato Batalockh, an old town’ between the ranges of Libanos and 
Antilibanos, the Syrian god was so far solar that, when in the age 
of the Diadochoi Greck settlers occupied the site, they identified 
him with their own Helios and named the town Heliopolis. This 
name, which survived an influx of Roman colonists probably in the 
time of Augustus", enabled the priests of the Egyptian Heliopolis 
to claim that the Syrian cult was a mere off-shoot of their own". 
But there is no doubt that they were wrong: the Heliopolitan god 
was essentially a Grecised form of the Syrian Adad. If colonists 


U Buli. Corr Hell, 199283. 490 по їз. 

le itis Gil ey? Da Sete 

3 25.1382 vi. 497 no. 13, 198 поз. 16 and 17. 

+ 7b, 1892 xvi. 161 [ò deiva] | [AmoAA]wriouf) | Ad “Adddwx | [xaplıornpiov. cp. 10. 1882 
vi. 502 f. no. 25, 2 ff. Aù TG mavrwv кратобьт: | kal Myrpi MeyáXg тў marrw | 
Kparova mt. 

> Zh. 1882 vi. 498 no. 16, х f. Adadar kal' Ataplydrec kal AakNgmian. 

5. Jb, 1882 vi. 497 no. 15, 3 f. Ayr Agpodirn  Arapyd rc kai Adddou, 498 Ё no. 18, 1f. 
“Атарусте | | AyJvei He, 499 no. 19, 1 Ayvije Oee `Атар[уйтє]. zoo ff. no. 24, 3 70 
'"HMo kai rn Ayvn Bea, 9 тӯ Ayri Gea (where Adad is assimilated to Helios). 

T A. Hiauvette-Besnault in the Auli Corr. Fill. 1882 vi. 487. 

7 The name Datalbek means * Lord of the Beka,’ Ze. of the fertile valley between 
Libanos and Antibbanos. My friend Prof. F. C. Burkitt kindly informs me that the 
word Deka itself is of unknown significance. Не adds that the name /За`а{бей occurs 
©. 400 A.D. in the "Exploits of Mar Rabbüla" p. 196, last line. (fra p. 333), and even 
before 340 A.D. in Eusebios ZZcopAtanza 2. 14—a work extant only in the ancient Syriac 
translation (Brit. Mus. Add. 12150: the MS. is dated 411 A.D.). The passage in question, 
containing the carliest mention of Batalbek, is thus translated by S. Lee (Eusebius Bishop 
of Cesarea on the Theophania Cambridge 1843 p. 74): * And, that such were the things 
which they did, when assimilating themselves to their Deities, we can readily shew from 
this, that the Phenicians our neighbours, as we ourselves have seen, are busied with these 


things, even now, in Baalbeck: the ancient injurious excesses and corrupting paths of vice, 
being persevered in there, even to this time; so, that the women there enter not 
into the bands of lawful marriage, until they have been first corrupted in a way contrary 
to law, and have been made to partake in the lawless services of the mysteries of Venus.’ 
Cp. infra pe 824 n. 4. 

`5 O, Puchstein ihrer durch die Ruinen von Ba‘albek Berlin 1908 p. 4, cp. Kornemann 
in Pauly—Wissowa A'ea- iuc. iv. 332. 

Mire о 2 Cn 
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came from Rome to Ba‘albek, Adad found his way from Ba‘albek 
to Rome. In the grove of Furrina on the east side of the Ianiculum 
several foreign deities were worshipped. Here an altar has recently 
come to light bearing the three-fold inscription ‘to the god Adados; 
‘to the god Adados of Libanos?, and ‘to the god Adados of the 
Mountain-top*' These titles perhaps indicate the growing tendency 
to equate Adad with Zeus the mountain-god rather than with 
Helios. Indeed, the Romans in general spoke of him as Iupiter 
Heliopolitanus. Antoninus Pius (138-161 A.D.) began? and his 
successors down to Caracalla (211-217 A.D.) helped to complete 
on the akropolis of Ba‘albek a sumptuous complex of buildings, 
which included temples of Iupiter and Bacchus. Of these we shall 
have more to say. For the moment we are concerned to note that, 
starting from this great cult-centre, the worship of Iupiter Zeliopoli- 
tanus travelled far afield. He is mentioned, for example, in 
inscriptions from Athens‘, from Aquincum* Carnuntum’ and 
Siscia” in Pannonia, from the Latovici on the borders of Venetia?, 
from Puteoli®, the Portus Romanus” and Rome itself", from 


1 A Phoenician dedication ‘to the Baal of Libanon, his Lord’ has been found in 
Kypros (Corp. inscr. Sem. no. 5, W. W. Baudissin Adonis und Esmun Leipzig 1911 
рр. 37; 66). | 

2 P. Gauckler in the Comptes rendus de P Acad. des inscr. et belles-lettres 1907 p. 144 ff., 
C. Clermont-Ganneau Kecueil а? Archéologie Orientale Paris 1907 viii. 51, К. Dussaud in 
Pauly—Wissowa /°га/- Enc. vii. 2161, 2163. The altar is of white marble, 0°55 m. high: 
the inscription on its front is unfinished—O€() AAA|AG) ANEOH (sic); that on 
the right reads OEW AAAAW | (a carved azera) | AIBANEWTH; that on the 
left PEG) AAAAW | (a carved ewer) | AKPOPEITH. 

з Io. Malal. chron. 11 p. 280 Dindorf "Howos ‘Avrwvivos ITios...orıs Ékriwgev év 
“HXtourédva Tíjs Powixys той AtBdvov vadv TQ Ad péyav, Eva xal abróv бута тфу 
deaudrwv. 

4 Corp. inscr. Lat. iii Suppl. no. 7280 = Dessau /nser. Lat. sel. no. 4284 [1. о] m. 
et Velneri et | Mercurio | Heliupoli|[tJanis. 

5 Corp. inscr. Lat. iii no. 3462 (cp. iii Suppl. по. 13366) = Dessau Zzser. Lat. sel. 
no. 4297 I. o. m. | Dulceno | Heliopolitan. 

8 Corp. inscr. Lat. iii Suppl. nos. 11139, 11138 = Dessau Zwser. Lat. sel. nos. 4285 
[I.] o. m. H., | Veneri | Victrici, 4286 I. о. m. | Heliopolijtano. 

7 Corp. inscr. Lat. iii по. 3955 = Dessau /nser. Lat. sel. no. 4293 I. o. m. | Helio- 
politano. Р 

8 Corp. inscr. Lat. iii по. 3908 = Dessau /nser. Lat. sel. no. 4296 1. о. m. D. | et 
I. o. m. H. 

9 Am. Journ. Arch. 1898 ii. 374 no. 2 = Dessan Znser. Lat. sel. no. 4289 [ex] iussu 
I. o. m. Heliopolitan[i], Corp. inscr. Lat. x no. 1578 (ср. 7. no. 1579) = Dessau /rser. 
Lat. sel. no. 4290 ex iusso I. о. m. Hef[l]io|politani (cp. 74. no. 4291). 

10 Corp. inscr. Lat. xiv no. 24 = Dessau /nser. Lat. sel. no. 4294 I. o. m. | Angelo | 
Heliop. See infra p. 567 n. 5. 

W Corp. inscr. Lat. vi nos. 420, 423, 422, 411 = Dessau /nser. Lat. sel. nos. 398 
I. o. m. | Heliopolitano | Koppddy | dvdpt Ва[о:]№к[отатф] | ёст:істр [rMs]-| otrov- 
plevns]. | Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Commodo | Antonino Pio [Felici Aug.] | Sarm. 
Germanic[o], 4287 (altar shewing relief of a goddess with mural crown, who holds rudder 
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Massilia? and Nemausus? in Gaul, even from Magna in Britain (Ze. 
Carvoran on the wall built by Hadrian)’. 

As to the character and ritual of the cult thus propagated an 
interesting account is given by Macrobius* (c. 400 A.D.): 


"The Assyrians too worship the sun under the name of lupiter, Zeus 
Helioupolttes as they call him, with important rites in the city of Heliopolis. 
The image of the god was taken from a town in Egypt5, which is likewise 
named Heliopolis, in the days of Senemuris or Senepos king of the Egyptians, 
and was conveyed to its destination first by Opias, legate of Deleboris king of 
the Assyrians, and by Egyptian priests, the chief of whom was Partemetis. 
After being kept for long by the Assyrians, it subsequently reached Heliopolis. 
Why this was done, and how, starting from Egypt, it came to be where it now 
is, an object worshipped with Assyrian rather than Egyptian rites, I refrain 
from saying, since it has nothing to do with the matter in hand. But that this 
divinity is at once lupiter and the sun is manifest both from the nature of its 
ritual and from its outward appearance. It is in fact a golden statue of beard- 
less aspect, standing like a charioteer with a whip in its raised right hand, a 
thunderbolt and corn-ears in its left—attributes which all indicate the combined 
power of Iupiter and the sun. 

* In the cult attaching to this temple divination is a strong point ; and divina- 
tion is regarded as the prerogative of Apollon, who is to be identified with the 
sun. The image of the god of Heliopolis is carried on a litter resembling those 
used for the images of the gods at the procession of the Circus Games. It is 
usually borne by the chief men of the district. They shave their heads, purify 
themselves by a prolonged period of chastity, and are moved by the divine 
spirit, carrying the litter not according to their own inclination but where the 
god impels them to go®; just as at Antium we see the images of the Fortunae 
move forwards to deliver their responses. Persons at a distance also consult 
this god, sending documents folded and sealed: he replies in order to the 
contents about which they express a wish to consult him. Thus, when the 
emperor Trajan was going to lead an army from that district into Parthia, 
certain friends of his, devout men whose faith in this deity was based on con- 
vincing proofs, advised him to consult the oracle about the issue of his enterprise. 
Acting with Roman prudence, he first tested its trustworthiness, to make sure 
that human guile had no hand in the matter. He began by sending a sealed 
letter, to which he desired a written reply. .The god bade paper be brought, 


in right hand, cornu copiae in left, and stands between two lions) I. o. m. H. | con- 
servatori | imperii | d. n. Gordiani | Pii fel. invicti Aug., 4292 I. o. т. Н. Aug. | sacr., 
Genio Forinarum | et cultoribus huius | loci, 2546 I. o. m. Heliopolitano. Of these 
inscriptions the first three probably came from the sanctuary on the Ianiculum (supra 
р. 551). к 

1 Corp. inscr. Lat. xii no. 404 = Dessau /aser. Lat. sel. no. 4295 Iovi o. m. H. prop. 
(Propitio? Froehner, Propitio? vel Propagatori? Hirschfeld). 

2 Corp. inscr. Lat. xii no. 3072-= Dessau /nser. Lat. sel. no. 4288 I. o. m. Hélio- 
politän. | et Nemauso (on the left of this stone is the relief described and figured 27072, 
р. 869f.; on the right a shield and a dagger? are carved; on the base is a sacred czsta). 

* Corp. inser. Lat. vii no. 752 І. о. m. | Helio|poli[t?], cp. 2d. no. 753 I. о. m. 
(р.н. LIE 
.- 4 Macrob. Sat. 1. 23. 10—20. i 5 Cp. Loukian. de dea Syr. 5. 

8 Cp. supra p. 357- 
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sealed, and sent off, with nothing written on it. The priests, ignorant of the 
real circumstances of the correspondence, were fairly amazed at this action. 
Trajan, on receiving his answer, was deeply impressed ; for he himself had sent 
a blank sheet to the god. He then wrote and sealed another letter, in which he 
asked whether he would return to Rome when the war was over. The god 
thereupon ordered that a centurion's vine-staff, one of the offerings dedicated in 
his temple, should be brought, broken into bits, wrapped in a handkerchief, and. 
taken to him forthwith. The issue of the thing became clear when Trajan died 
and his bones were brought back to Rome. For the appearance of his remains 
was indicated by the broken pieces, and the time of his 2 roa UE death by 
the fact that it was a vine. 

“То prevent my argument from ranging through a whole list of divinities, 
I will explain what the Assyrians believe concerning the power of the sun. 
They have given the name Adad to the god? whom they venerate as highest 
and greatest. The name is interpreted to mean “One Опе” Him therefore 
they adore as a god mighty above all others. But with him they associate 
a goddess called Adargatis To these two they ascribe all power over the 
universe, understanding them to be the sun and the earth. They do not mark 
the subdivision of their power into this, that, and the other sphere by means of 
numerous names, but prefer to show forth the manifold glory of the double deity 
by the attributes with which they are adorned. These attributes of themselves 
proclaim a solar character. The image of Adad is seen conspicuous with rays 
slanting downwards, which shows that the force of the sky consists in the 
sunbeams sent down to the earth. The image of Adargatis is conspicuous with 
rays turned upwards, to show that whatever the earth produces springs from the 
force of the beams sent up on high*. Beneath this same image are the forms 
of lions, showing that it stands for the earth; just as the Phrygians represent 
the Mother of the gods, that is the earth, carried by lions.’ 


It might be inferred from Macrobius' account that the deities 
worshipped at Ba‘albek were Adad and Atargatis. It is, however, 


1 That is, the centurion's vine showed that Trajan would die in the course of the 
campaign (117 A.D.), it being a mark of military authority. 

2 Clearly Zeus Helioupolites is meant : see W. Drexler in Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 1987, 
41 ff. 

3 Opinions are divided as to the value of this interpretation (W. Drexler 20. i. 1987 f., 
E. Meyer 20. i. 2900 .). My friend, the Rev. Dr C. Н. W. Johns, Master of St Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge, informs me that Macrobius, who is taking Adad to be a reduplicated 
form of edu, the Assyrian, Syriac, and Hebrew word for ‘one,’ is certainly wrong. The 
name must be connected with the verb adadu, which had two distinct meanings, viz. 
(1) ‘to be sharp, keen, pointed,’ and (2) ‘to love. If we associate Adad with .the first 
adadu, the reference may be to his piercing weapon, the thunderbolt ; if with the second 
adadır, we may compare the forms addu, daddu, and such names as David and Dido, 
which properly denote ‘the Beloved One.’ К. Dussaud in Pauly—Wissowa #eal-Zne. vii. 
2157 says: ‘Der Charakter des Gottes berechtigt die Annäherung mit dem arabischen 
hadda, ** zerbrechen, krachen.”’ See further A. Jeremias in Roscher Zex. Myth. iv. 23. 

+ On Atargatis see Е. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Zeal-£ne. ii. 1896, E. Meyer in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 630 ff. 
5 Bundles of rays resembling wings start from the shoulders of various Assyrian deities, 
2р. Šamaš the sun- god (Ohnefalsch-Richter Ayfros p. 181f. pl. 84, 3—7, G. Maspero 
The Dawn of Civilization* London 1901 p. 656, M. Jastrow Bildermappe zur Religion 
Babyloniens und Assyriens Giessen 1912 p. 100 pl. 48 ff. nos. 170ff.). 
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probable that another Syrian god, Seimios by name, received joint 
honours with them; for inscriptions attest a Heliopolitan triad 
Latinised as Iupiter, Venus, and Mercurius'. 

Ba'albe£, the seat of this remarkable cult, has seen many changes. 
Of its Syrian, Greek, and Roman phases we have already spoken. 
It remains to — its subsequent history and to indicate the 
present condition of its ruins. 

Heliopolis was for long a battle-ground of paganism and 
Christianity. Of this great struggle we get but intermittent 
glimpses. In 297 A.D. Gelasinos the mime? was suddenly con- 
verted while in the very act of parodying the Christian rite of 
baptism: he at once made a profession of his faith, and 
was thereupon dragged out of the theatre by the enraged 
audience and stoned to death’. Later, Constantine the Great 
(306-337 A.D.) destroyed the temple of Aphrodite, instituted a 
Christian church in its stead, and abolished by law the ancient 
local custom of prostitution before and even after wedlock* The 
pagans were furious and retaliated by prostituting the Christian 
virgins and heaping upon them the most infamous tortures’. About 
the same time the people seized the deacon Kyrillos, who had 
defaced many of their idols, did him to death and—if we may 
believe Theodoret—ripped him up and got their teeth into his liver*. 


4 


1 Corp. inscr. Lat. iii Suppl. no. 7280 (Athens) = Dessau Zzser. Lat. sel. no. 4234 
[I. о.] m. et Velneri et | Mercurio | Heliopoli |[tJanis Q. Teļdius Maxilmus v. 1. a. (sic), 
A. von Domaszewski in the Westdeutsche Zeitschrift 1897 xvi Korrespondenzblatt p. 172 
(near Seligenstadt) I. [o.] m. | Helio[pJolitalno, Vfejneri flelici, Merc|urio [A]ug., 
М. | Iulius Marci | fil. Fa[bila Ruf|us Papinianus | Sentius Gemel|lus do[m]o Beryt. | 
praef. coh....A[q]uit. | castris E..id. Em[ilijan[o] п et Aqu[ili]n[o cos.] (= 249 A.D.) 
V. S. S. l. m., P. Perdrizet in the Comptes rendus de l Acad. des inser. et belles-lettres 1901 
Р. 131 T P. Ronzevalle 22. 1900 p. 255) І. o. m. H. | Veneri Me[rcurio] | M. Sentius 
Em[.....] | M. Sentis ex [respon|so] divi M. B. (= Megrin Balmarcodis), Corp. inser. Lat. 
iii бнр, no. 11139 [I.] o. m. H., | Veneri | Victrici, | M. Titius | Heliodorus | Aug. 
col. | Kar. (= augustalis or augur coloniae Karnunti), v. s. | sacerdotib. Vibio | Crescente. 
et Heren. | Nigriniano, 2. iii Suppl. no. rt140 [Iovi optimo maxinio Heliopolitano d 
Vene]ri victrici sacr. | [pro salute imp. Caesaris M. Aureli Antonini Com]modi Augusti | 
Fre ооо ЙК sac(erdotibus)...... Seenow К. Dussaud in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal- Enc. viii. 54. 

? On the ugly connotation of the words pîuos, muds in the Hellenistic east see 
I. Bloch Die Prostitution Berlin 1912 i 597. 

3 Chron. Pasch. p. 513 Dindorf. See further the Rev. С. T. Stokes in Smith—Wace 
Diet. Chr. Biogr. ii. 617. 

* Euseb. v. Constantin. 3. 58 (cp. supra p. 550 n. 8), Sokr. ist. eccl. 1. 18. On 
this custom consult E. S. Hartland ‘Concerning the rite at the temple of Mylitta” in the 
Anthropological Essays presented to Edward Burnett Tylor Oxford 1907 pp. 189—202; 
Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 366 n. 2, Frazer Golden Bough? : Adonis Attis Osiris? p. 32 f. 

5 богот. hist. eccl. 5. 10, cp. Greg. Naz. invectiva adv. Julian. 1. 86 f. (Migne xxxv 
616), Nikephor. to. 9 (Migne cxlvi. 464 f.), Abulpharag. Aist. comp. dynast. p. 75. 

6 Theodoret. eccl. hist. 3. 7 
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Heathenism was for a while triumphant’. But in 379 A.D. Theo- 
dosios finally demolished? the great temple of Zeus and built 
a Christian church upon its site”. Even so religious rioting was 
not ended. About 400 A.D. Rabbüla, the future bishop of Edessa, 
went with his friend Eusebios to Za'a/óe& ‘in order to obtain the 
crown of martyrdom by raising a disturbance in the great Temple 
—somewhat after the fashion of the late Mr Kensit. But the 
crown of martyrdom was not destined for Rabbüla, and the two 
enthusiasts only succeeded in getting themselves thrown down the 
temple steps” According to Michael the Syrian, the ‘great and 
famous idol’ of Ba‘albek was still to be seen in the time of Justin ii 
(565-578 A.D.)*. 

Ba‘albek passed into Mohammedan hands in 634 A.D., and was 
subject to Arab rule till 1517, when the Turks gained possession of 
Syria. The akropolis with its ruined temples was early transformed 
into a strong citadel, the Aala‘a, which still stands much as it stood 
at the close of the thirteenth century with walls and towers, ports 
and loop-holes, in a wonderful state of preservation® 

‘No ruins of antiquity,’ says Mr W. B. Donne, ‘have attracted 
more attention than those of Heliopolis, or been more frequently 
Or accurately measured and described. They were visited by 


DEAE 22: 

? It had been already overthrown by earthquakes (О. Puchstein in the Jahrb. d. kais. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1901 xvi. 138, id. Führer durch die Ruinen von Ba‘albek Berlin 
1905 p. 5). : 

$ Io. Malal. chron. 13 p. 344 Dindorf rods бё vaods Trav 'EM\hvwv mdvras karésrpepev 
ws eödbovs 6 aurös Өєобӧо:оѕ Bacieds. xarédvce бё kal то iepüv  HMovmróAews TO дёүа xal 
mepıBöntov TÒ Aeyönevov TplAıdov, ка} Emolnoev abrd ExkAnolav Xpioriavots, Chron. Pasch. 
р. 561 Dindorf Kwvoravrivos 6 áolóusos Bacthedoas rà lepà uóvov fkNewev kal то?ѕ vaoùs rv 
"EXMjvcov- обтоѕ Ocoóóctos kal karéAvaev, kal тд lepóv ‘Hdcourddews тд тод BaAavlov тд ueya 
xal meptBdnrov [xal] тд TplAıdov (infra p. 562 f.), kal érolgaev abro exkinclav Хрстіаудр. 

Various attempts have been made to connect the word Badavlov with the name Ba‘al 
(see the note by J. Markland in Dindorf's ed. of the Chronicon Paschale ii. 394 ff., 
M. A. Levy Phénizische Studien Breslau 1856 i. 32 n. 1, and Е. X. Kortleitner De 
Polytheismo universo Oeniponte 1908 p. 203). But Prof. Е. C. Burkitt and Mr N. 
McLean both assure me that they are highly improbable, and independently suggest that 
we have here the Greek Badaveiov, which appears in Syriac as dalänä (cp. S. A. Cook 
A Glossary of the Aramaic Inscriptions Cambridge 1898 p. 3o). This is the more likely 
because in Christian times one of the lustration-basins in the precinct at Ba‘albek was 
actually transformed into a swimming-bath (2z/za p. 559 n. 3). 

* F. C. Burkitt Early Eastern Christianity London 1904 p. so, citing J. J. Overbeck 
S. Ephraemi Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edessent, Balaci aliorumque opera selecta Oxford 
1865 p. 196 ‘Exploits of Mar Rabbéüla.' 

5 Michael the Syrian trans. J. B. Chabot ii. 262f., cited by R. Dussaud Notes de 
mythologie syrienne Paris 1903 Add. and in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 51. 

* For further details of successive changes made in mediaeval times see О. Puchstein _ 


the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1902 xvii. g9—101, id. Führer durch die 
Ruinen von Ba‘albck Berlin 1905 p. 5 f. 
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Thevet.in.1550; by Pococke in 1739-40; by Maundrell in 1745; 
by Wood and Dawkins in 1751; by Volney in 1785; and by many 
subsequent travellers, including the Duke of Ragusa, in 18341. 
Nevertheless, despite the good work done by these explorers?, 
several problems still awaited solution. ` Fortunately a visit of the 
German emperor and empress on Nov. 1, 1898, led to a further and 
in many respects final exploration of the site (1900-1904) by 
O. Puchstein and a band of able associates. The results obtained 
by them? may be here summarised. 

The Propylaion* in accordance with an ancient oriental scheme 
consisted of two towers united by a colonnade, and was approached 
by a broad flight of steps. The steps have disappeared; but much 
of the two-storeyed towers and at least the bases of the twelve 
columns remain, three of these bearing Latin inscriptions, which - 
tell how Longinus, a life-guard of the first Parthian legion, and ° 
Septimius, an imperial freedman, in gratitude for the safety of . 
Caracalla adorned their capitals with a sheathing of gilded | 
bronze’. 

Immediately behind the Propylaion lies a hexagonal court, once 
surrounded by columns, of which scanty traces are left“. The 


1 W. B. Donne in Smith Dict. Geogr. i. 1037. 

? See especially R. Pococke A description of the East, and some other countries 
London ‚1743 ii. 106—113, К. Wood Tke ruins of Balbec, otherwise Heliopolis in 
Coelosyria: London 1757 with 46 pls., C. Е. Volney 7ravels through Syria and Egypt, in 
the years 1783, 1784, and 1785 (English ed.) London 1787 ii. 232—248 with a plan and 
view, L. F. Cassas Voyage pittoresque de la Syrie, de la Phoenicie, de la Palestine, et de 
la basse Aegypte Paris 1799 (an 7) ii pls. 1, 3, 4, 15, 16, 17, 27, 28, 29, 30, 34, 47, 54, 56, 
57, Н. Frauberger Die Akropolis von Baalbek Frankfurt a. M. 1892 with то figs., 
20 photographic pls., a plan, and a restoration. 

3 О. Puchstein in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1901 xvi. 133—160 with 
figs. 1—9 and pls. 4—7, zd. ib. 1902 xvii. 87—124 with 3 figs. and pls. 4—9, id. Führer 
durch die Ruinen von Ba'albe& Berlin 1905 pp. 1—40 with figs. 1—12, zd. Guide de 
Ba‘albek Berlin 1906 with figs. and plans, О. Puchstein & T. von Lüpke Ba‘albek: 30 
Ansichten der deutschen Ausgrabungen Berlin 1910. 

4 О. Puchstein in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1902 xvii. 88.f., id. Führe 
durch die Ruinen von Ba‘albek Berlin 1905 p. 8 ff., O. Puchstein & T. von Lüpke Ba‘albehk 
Berlin 1910 pls. 3, 4, 5 

5 Corp. inscr. Lat. iii no. 138 = Dessau /»ser. Lat. sel. no.:4283 [I. o.] m. diis 
Heliupol. pro sal. | [et] victoriis d. n. Antonini Pii fel. Aug. et Iuliae Aug. matrisd. n. 
cast. senat. patr., Aur. Ant. Longinus. specul. leg. i | [Ant]oninianae capita columnarum 
dua aerea auro inluminata sua pecunia ex voto l. a. s. On these two inscriptions see 
О. Puchstein in the Jahrd. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1901 xvi. 154 n. 11. Zd. ib. 1902 
xvii. 89 publishes the third inscription : [I. o.] m. pro sal(ute] d. [n.] imp. Antoninfi Pii 
Felieis....] | [... -Sep]timilus . .]bas Aug. lib. caput columnae aeneum auro inl{uminatjum 
votum sua pecunia l. [a. s.]. 

6 О. Puchstein in the Jahr. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1901 xvi. 139 f., id. Führe 
durch die Ruinen von Ba‘albek Berlin 1905;p. 11 Ё, О. Puchstein & T. von Lüpke 
Ba‘albek Berlin r910 pls. 6, 7. ; 
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original intention of this court! is not known. Certain Helio- 
politan coins struck by Philippus Senior and his wife Otacilia 
(figs. 420%, 421°, 422*) have been thought to represent a cypress- 
tree seen through the central gate-way of the Propylaion®. If that 
were so, we might reasonably conjecture that the hexagonal court 
enclosed a sacred cypress-tree or cypress-grove. But the best- 
preserved specimens of these coins fully confirm the view® 


Fig. 420. Ер оп: Fig. 422. а 


advocated by Monsieur К. Dussaud’ that we have here а corn-ear І 
(ср. infra fig. 427) rather than a cypress-tree. The god within held 


1 It was, perhaps in the fourth century A.D., transformed into a Christian church and 
roofed over for the purpose, its walls being then first pierced with windows (O. Puchstein 
Führer durch die Ruinen von Ba‘albek Berlin 1905 p. 12). 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Galatia, etc. pp. Ixxvii, 292 pl. 36, 6 Philippus Senior, with 
legend COLIVLAVGFE | IO MH | COL HEL, Coloniae Juliae Augustae Felicis 
(Гоо? Optimo Maximo Heliopolitano) Coloniae Heliopoleos. Ib. p. 293 Otacilia, with 
the same legend. Ср. Е. De Saulcy Mumismatigue de la terre sainte Paris 1874 pp. 12 Ё, 
403 Philippus Senior, 14 Otacilia. 

з F. De Saulcy of. cit. p. 12 f. pl. т, 5 Philippus Senior, with legend COLHEL | IO 
MH. 2. p. 14 Otacilia, with the same legend. 

4 Е. Lajard Recherches sur le culte du cyprès pyramidal Paris 1854 рр. 97 ff., 360 
pl. 6, 5 Philippus Senior (Paris), with legend COLHEL | IO MH. Cp. Hunter Cat. 
Coins iii. 221 no. 6 Philippus Senior. 

5 The tree is described as a cypress by Rasche Lex. Num. iv. 93, Suppl. ii. 1344 fi, 
Eckhel Doctr. пит. vet.? ii. 335, Е. Lajard 02. с. p. 97 ff, Е. De Saulcy of. cit. 
pp. 12 f, 403. Mionnet Descr. de med. ant. v. 302 no. 123 wrongly took it to be 
a cedar. A cypress is the central object on other coppers of Heliopolis, which show two 
naked athletes seated on rocks and supporting an agonistic urn above it (F. Lajard 
op. cit. p. too Valerian, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Galatia, etc. p. 295 pl. 36, 12 
Gallienus). 

Cypress-trees are not often associated with Zeus. But the temple of Zeus Mémeios at 
Nemea stood in a cypress-grove (Paus. 2. 15. 2) and the shrines used by the mystics of 
Zeus Zdafos in Crete were roofed with cypress-wood (Eur. Cretes frag. 472 Nauck?): cp. 
the coin of Ephesos (supra p. 134 fig. 100) and Hermippos frag. 24 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 
42 Müller) af. Diog. Laert. 8. то dwelxovro бё (sc. ol IIv8a-yópevo)) kal торой kumapısaluns 
dua rò той Aids akiymrpov Evreidev пєтосбол, Iambl. v. Pyth. 155 котарссірть de uù de 
karackevágeo0a. торду (leg. сорду) dmayopeveı dia тд kvmaplaawov yeyovevaı TÒ ToU Aid 
скўттроу ў д. &AXov тій, uvorındv Abyor. | 

6 Т. L. Donaldson Architectura numismatica London 1859 p. 123 fig. 34. 

7 К. Dussaud Notes de mythologte syrienne Paris 1905 p. 92 ff. 
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corn-ears in his hand. 15 it possible that his fore-court contained 
a patch of sacred corn! 2 

Beyond the hexagon was a large square court? with Corinthian 
porticoes on three sides of it, but never finished on the fourth. The 
bases and capitals of the columns were of limestone; their shafts of 
red Egyptian granite—monoliths 7:08 metres in height and finely 
polished. Numerous fragments of the richly decorated entablature 
still strew the ground. This court was flanked by apsidal niches 
and rectangular recesses; and beneath the floor was a vaulted 
souterrain. In the middle of the court was the great altar of burnt 
offering, now sunk in the floor of the later Christian daszlica?. To 
right and left of the altar was an oblong reservoir for lustration- 
water, adorned with a mosaic floor, above which rose a circular 
baldachin presumably covering a fountain-statue. The whole court, 


as inscriptions attest, was set out with bronze portraits of the 
imperial family (Sabina the daughter of Marcus Aurelius, Septimius 
Severus, Gordian, etc.) and of other prominent persons (such as 
the officer Velius Rufus), all dedicated by colonists in Heliopolis. 


1 Cp. the rites of Adonis as described by the schol. Theokr. 15. 112 elödaoı yap ev 
тоф Aöwvloıs wupots kal кр:Өйѕ aelpew Ev riot mpoacrelas (тоастріиѕ G. Hermann, 
yasrpioıs Bast) kal roUs фитєубёутаѕ kýmovs ' Aóevelovs mpooayopevew. The ' Aypoínpos ў 
"Aypörns of Philon Bybl. frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 567 Muller) appears to be Adad 
viewed as an agricultural god (К. Dussaud in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/- Enc. viii. 56). 

2 О. Puchstein in the Jahré. d. kats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1901 xvi. 135 f., 140 ff., id. 
Führer durch die Ruinen von Ba‘albek Berlin 1905 p. 14 ff., O. Puchstein & T. von 
Lipke Za'a//e£ Berlin ıgıo pls. 8—13, 144, 15. 

3 The dasilica was in all probability the church built by Theodosios (supra p. 555). 
It was originally entered at the eastern end, therein resembling the temple of Zeus, which 
it was designed to supersede. At some later date its entrance was shifted to the western 
nd, that it might conform to the usual arrangement of a Christian church, while the 
southern lustration-reservoir was modified into a péscina or swimming-bath connected 
With it (supra p. 555 n. 3). 
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At the western end of the altar-court rose the temple of Zeus? 
(fig. 423). An imposing stylobate, some 7 metres higher than the 
level of the court, was mounted by means of a broad flight of steps. 
The temple-platform, exclusive of the steps, measured 47:70 metres 
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in width by 87°75 metres in length. Round it stood a single row of 
unfluted Corinthian columns. Ten of these were visible at either 
end and nineteen down each of the long sides. ‘Six of them on the 


1 О. Puchstein in the Jahrb, d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1902 xvii. gr ff., id. Führe 
durch die Ruinen von’ Ba‘albek Berlin 1905 p. 21 Ё, О. Puchstein & T. von Lüpk 
Ba‘albek Berlin 1910 pls. 144, 16, 17. 
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south still carry their entablature (fig. 424). The zaós itself, except 
for sundry patches of a cement-paving, has entirely disappeared. 
And its foundation-walls are so imperfectly preserved that at present 


Fig. 425. Eiga 27. 


it has not been found possible to reconstruct the complete ground- 
plan with certainty. It is, however, clear that the temple was 
pseudodipteral, że. that in lieu of an inner row of columns it had 


"d 


| very broad Aterón or М шогу. The whole building i is shown 
1 perspective on coins of Septimius Severus, his wife ulia Domna, 
zaracalla, Philippus Senior, and Otacilia (figs. 425°, 426°, 427*). It 


1 О. Puchstein & T. von Lüpke of. cit. pl. 17. In the background appears the snow- 
ipped range of Libanos; in the foreground, the lowest course of the temple-terrace— 
igantic blocks 4’ı2 high, 3°12™ thick, and 950" long. 

? Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Galatia, etc. pp. Ixxvii, 290 pl. 36, 2 Septimius Severus, with 
gend IOMH | COLHEL, Jovi Optimo Maximo Heliopolitano | Coloniae Heliopoleos. 
» р. 291 Iulia Domna, 293.Philippus Senior, with the same legend. 

3 F. De Saulcy Numismatique de la terre sainte Paris 1874 p. 8 f. pl. 1, 3 Septimius 
verus, p. 9 Iulia Domna, р. 1o Caracalla, p. 14 Otacilia, all with the same legend. 
3 R. Dussaud Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1905 p. 94 f. fig, 23. 
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was supported on three sides—north, west, and south—by a terrace? 
‘consisting of a huge outer wall and a filling of massive stones. 
The construction of this outer wall was no light task, even for the 
all-daring engineers of Rome. A strong foundation of headers and 
stretchers was topped by a podium of colossal blocks. The lowest 
visible course was designed to exhibit a moulded base, though the 
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moulding was never completed. On this rested the main face € 
the podium (fig. 428). At the western end it was formed by thri 
gigantic monoliths, each 4°34 metres high by 3:65 metres deep, а 
respectively 19'10, 1920, and 19:56 metres long*. These enormou 


1 О. Puchstein in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1902 xvii. 91 ff., 2d. athe 
durch die Ruinen von Ba‘albek Berlin 1905 pp. 23f., 34 f., О. Puchstein & T. von ТЩ 
Ba‘albek Berlin 1910 pls. 17, 27, 28. 

2 Fig. 428 is reproduced from a drawing by D. Krencker in the Jahrb. d. kais. deu 
arch. Inst. 1902 xvii. 93. It shows a section through the temple of Zeus from n 
south. The extant portions of the terrace-wall to right (N.) and left (S.) of the te 
are hatched ; the original profile of the terrace is indicated by a dotted line. 

з The dimensions are given by Durm Baukunst d. Röm.? p. 9 as 4™ high and 19% 
1921", 19°52™ long. 
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blocks were fitted together with astonishing precision (fig. 429)', 
and, as R. Wood pointed out?, earned for the temple that towered 
above them the popular name of the 77Z/kox*. The unknown 
architect dreamed of employing an even vaster block; for in the 
neighbouring quarry lies half-finished a stone, which measures at 
one end some 4°30, at the other some 5°30, metres square and 


Fig. 430. 


attains a length of 21°72 metres (fig. 430)* Greeks and Romans 
alike seem to have argued that, the greater the god, the more 
grandiose must be his dwelling place*. And Zeus as lord of all 


1 О. Puchstein in the Jakrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1902 xvii pl. 6. . 

2 К. Wood The ruins of Balbec, otherwise Heliopolis in Coelosyria London 1757 p. 12. 
3 Supra p. 555 n. 3. A parallel is furnished by the fourth temple of Apollon at 
Delphoi, that built by Trophonios and Agamedes (Paus. то. 5. 13), which was called rò 
ÉOvrov ёк mevre Aldwv (Steph. Byz. s.v. AeM$ol). It was the temple of epic times, the 
Мароз 00865 (IL. 9. 404 f., Od. 8. 79 ff.), and its foundations are expressly said to have 
been * broad and very long’ (A. Ap. 294 ff.). 

+ О. Puchstein & T. von Lüpke Ba‘aldek Berlin тото pl. 28. Durm Baukunst d. 
Kom." p. 9 f. figs. 4 f. states that it measures 21:35? in length, 4733? and 4°40™ in height 
ad breadth, and gives details as to the method of quarrying. The big stone, which 
оша have weighed over 1200 tons, is locally known as the Hadsar el hibla (О. Puch- 
ein Führer durch die Ruinen von Ba‘albek Berlin 1905 p. 6 f.). 

5 On colossal statues etc. as a means of literally ‘magnifying’ the god see Folk-Lore 
903 xiv. 270 f. 
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demanded a supreme effort. But here, as in the case of the 
abandoned temple at Agrigentum!, men were attempting 


*The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard.’ 


Adjoining the great temple of Zeus was a second sacred edifice 
(fig. 431)°, smaller indeed but throughout more richly decorated and 
now standing in a far better state of preservation. Approached by 
a fine flight of 33 steps and raised on a stylobate 4775 metres high, 
it is a peripteral temple with eight Corinthian columns on the 
short and fifteen on the long sides. These columns are unfluted, 
but those of the Zrönaos and the engaged columns of the interior 
are fluted. The roof of the pterdén, the door-way of the ads, the 
inner surface of the walls, are all exquisite examples of Roman 
architecture. But perhaps the most interesting feature is an dayton — 
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at the west end of the building. Nine steps led up to the chancel 
which was divided by half-columns into a central sanctuary an 
two wings. On the right a door gave access to a crypt, consisting 
of two vaulted chambers, below the dayton-floor. On the left seve 
stairs led up to a side-chamber, in which stood a table for offering: 
In the middle, between the half-columns, a broader flight of seve 
steps formed the approach to an elaborate baldachin, beneath whicl 
protected by screens, stood the actual cult-image. But of wh 
deity ? Since the door-way has on the under surface of its lintel a 
eagle grasping a winged caduceus between garland-bearing Erot 
(fig. 432), it used to be assumed that this was the temple of Zeu 


1 Durm Baukunst d. Gr? p. 401 ff. figs. 369—372. 

2 О. Puchstein in the Jahrd. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1902 xvii. 94 ff., zd. Path 
durch die Ruinen von Ba‘albek Berlin 1905 p. 29 ff, О. Puchstein & T. von Lt 
Ba‘albek Berlin 1910 pls. 18—26. 

3 R. Wood 77е ruins of Balbek, otherwise Heliopolis tn Coelosyria London 1; 
pl. 34, E, H. Frauberger Die Akropolis von Baalbek Frankfurt a. M. 1892 pl. 16. 
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the larger building being then regarded as that of Helios. But the 
coins figured above! make it certain that the larger building was 
the temple of Zeus; and the relief of the eagle carrying a caduceus, 
which occurs on other Syrian lintels, vzz. on two of the precinct- 
gates of Baitokaike (ZZósm. Swleimän)?, is in all probability an 
apotropaeic sign combining the solar eagle? with the caduceus of 
Hermes the gate-keeper. Better evidence is to be found in other 
parts of the temple-sculpture. The door-frame is embellished with 
bunches of corn and poppies and a string of vine-leaves and ivy. 
Low down on the left may be seen the infant Dionysos suckled by 
a nymph, with Pan, Satyrs, and Bacchants arranged above him ; 
on the right, Erotes hard at work vintaging. The ?76zaos has also 


rd 
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| Fig. 432. 


an unfinished frieze, which represents а procession of twelve persons, 
headed by Nike, leading an ox and a fat-tailed sheep to sacrifice 
at an altar: of these persons one carries a roll of carpet, another a 
basket, a third a £Zsze. More convincing still is the adornment of 
the ddyton. One of the landings leading up to it is decorated with 
three dancing Bacchants. The baldachin on either side of the 
steps had reliefs, which can still be in part at least made out. On 


1 Supra p. 561 figs. 425—427. 
? К. Dussaud in the Rev. Arch. 1897 i. 328, P. Perdrizet in the Comptes rendus de 
Acad. des inser. et belles-lettres 1901 p. 132 = Revue des études anciennes (Annales de la 
Faculté des lettres de Bordeaux) 1901 iii. 258 ff.,—cited by О. Puchstein in the JaAr2. d. 
- deutsch. arch. Inst. 1902 xvii. 98 n. 4. 

Zeus Batroxalkns (Corp. inser. Gr. iii no. 4474, 20 Ads Bacroxalxys) ог Bacroxacxeds 
0. no. 4475, I Ged Batroxecxe?) was the Grecised form of the Baal worshipped at 
saitokaike near Apameia on the Orontes. The property and privileges granted to his 
ple by one of the kings named Antiochos were increased by Augustus and confirmed 
ween 253 and 259 A.D.) by Valerian, his son Gallienus, and his grandson Saloninus 
Corp. inser. Gr. iii no. 4474 = Corp. inser. Lat. iii no. 184 and p. 972, Dittenberger 
Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. no. 262). The inhabitants of Baitokaike described themselves as 
| xdroxoı (‘tenants’?) dylov Ovpavlov Ards (čb.). See further Е. Cumont in Pauly— 
Vissowa Keal-Ene. ii. 2779. 
3 Cp. for a Phoenician example supra p. 206 fig. 150. 
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the left Dionysos leans against a vine with Ariadne beside him 
and his 4/2505 grouped around. On the right the same deity as a 
child is seated on a pantheress, danced about by Bacchants and 
Maenads. It can hardly be doubted that the temple as a whole 
was that of Dionysos, who at Heliopolis as elsewhere was worshipped 
side by side with Zeus. 

We have yet to notice a remarkable and much-canvassed coin- 
type of Philippus Senior (figs. 4331, 4347). On a rocky eminence 
covered with shrubs rises a large temple with a flight of many steps 
leading up:to it, and what looks like a terrace-wall beside it. 
Between the steps and the temple is an altar, and near by stands a 
vase. The precinct-wall encloses a considerable space to the left - 
of the temple; and in the field beyond this space is a caduceus. 7 
Now the Germans have shown that the temple of Dionysos was - 
later than the temple of Zeus and belonged to the same period 


as the Propylaton, which they hold to have been constructed 
с. 200 A.D.* Since, however, the capitals of the Propylaion were 
still being decorated in the reign of Caracalla (211-217 А.р.)*, it is 
very possible that the new buildings were not finished till the time 
of Philippus Senior (244-249 A.D.). If so, it is open to us to 
suppose that certain coins issued by this emperor—himself an Arab 
of Trachonitis*—represented the akropolis as it looked before the 
recent building-operations®, whilst others struck in the names © 
the emperor and his wife displayed the new Propylaion in all it 


1 Е, De Saulcy Numismatique de la terre sainte Paris 1874 p. 13 pl. 1, 4, with legend 
COLIVLAVG | FELHEL (cp. supra p. 558 n. 2). 

? Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Galatia, etc. р. 293 no. 18 (vase in precinct, caduceus i 
field) pl. 36, 7, cp. p. 293 no. 19 (vase in field, caduceus in precinct). 

* O. Puchstein Führer durch die Ruinen von Ba‘albek Berlin 1905 p. 33. 

4 Supra p. 556. 

5 Aur. Vict. de Caes. 28. 1 Arabs Thraconites, cp. Zonar. epit. hist. 12. 19 wpunro д) 
Böorpwv. 

6 Another possible explanation of the type would be to say that the die-sinker, 
order to simplify his design, bodily omitted the Proßflaion and the temple of Dionysos 
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glory’. On this showing the temple here figured is that of Zeus’. 
To him belong the altar and the vase of purification, which were 
perpetuated on a grander scale by the altar of burnt offering and 
the lustration-basins of the later court*. The caduceus is the symbol 
of Hermes, who watched over the portals of the precinct‘ and was 
closely associated in worship with Zeus himself’. 


(8) Iupiter Heliopolitanus and the Bull. 


Thus far we have not found the Heliopolitan god associated 
with bulls. But copies of his cult-image, recognised in recent 
years, make it certain that he stood with a bull on either hand‘. 
Of these copies the more important may be passed in review’. 

A stéle of local limestone, discovered in 1900 at Dezr el-Qala‘a 
by Prof. S. Ronzevalle of Beirut University, has a countersunk 
relief representing a god erect between two bulls (fig. 435)*. The 
dedication [I] О M Н fixes the type as that of Iupiter Heliopoli- 
fanus*. Moreover, the figure, though defaced, bears out in the 
main the description cited from Macrobius”. It is, in fact, a beardless 


1 Supra p. 558 figs. 420—422. 

1 Rasche Lex. Num. iv. 93 (cp. Suppl. ii. 1345) assumes that it is a temple of Hermes. 
T. І. Donaldson Architectura numismatica London 1859 p. 126 ff. fig. 35 contends that 
it is the smaller temple, 4.2. that which we now know to have been the temple of 
Dionysos. О. Puchstein Führer durch die Ruinen von Ba‘albek Berlin 1905 p. 3 
describes it as an unknown temple, possibly situated on the neighbouring height of Sheik 
Abdallah. 

W. Wroth in the Bret, Mus. Cat. Coins Galatia, etc. p. 293 is content to regard it as 
the temple of Zeus. To this identification it might be objected that the akropolis is not 
really so high as the coin suggests. But the patriotic artist would tend to exaggerate its 
height, just as the patriotic poet calls the ‘waterless’ Anapos péyav póov (Theokr. г. 68 
with schol. ad loc. ” Ava ros 8ё elpnraı ó dvev mörews dv каї BAnxpov Exwv Vöwp!). Besides, 
Adad was a mountain-god (supra p. 551). 

3 Supra p. 559. 

4 Cp. supra р. 565. 

5 Supra p. 584. This association perhaps has some bearing on the remarkable title 
Angelus given to Iupiter Heliopolitanus (supra p. 551 n. то). The remarks of С. Henzen 
in the Azz. d. Inst. 1866 xxxviii. 134 ff., of С. Wolff in the Arch. Zeit. 1867 xxv. 55, and 
of E. Aust in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. i. 2189, are hardly adequate. 

& Cp. the great altar of Zeus at Pergamon (supra p. 119 f. fig. 88). 

7 For a full list see К. Dussaud in the Nev. Arch. 1903 i. 347 ff., ii. 91 ff., 1905 i. 
161 ff. = zd. Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1903—1905 pp. 29 Ё, 67 ff., 117 ff. 

8 Height о'93". S. Ronzevalle * Notice sur un bas-relief représentant le simulacre 
du Jupiter Heliopolitanus ' in the Comptes rendus de P Acad. des inscr. et belles-lettres 1901 
рр. 437—482, К. Dussaud in the Rev. Arch. 1903 1. 348, 355 f. fig. 14 (an independent 
Sketch marking the disk on the god's chest, etc.) = id. Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 
1903 pp. зо, 38 f. fig. 14. The inscription in letters of the third century runs : [I.]o.m. 
Н. | M. Pultius Felicianus | et? | M. Pultius Ti[be]rinus | filius. The Corp. inscr. Lat. 
iii no. 1430920 reads Pullius for Pultius. 

9 Cp. supra р. 561 figs. 425—427. 10 Supra p. 552. 
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charioteer with a whip in his raised right hand. He wears, however, 
a kdlathos or ‘basket’ on his head, adorned with two tiers of ovate- 


lanceolate leaves. Two long tresses of hair fall over his shoulders. 
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A disk is suspended round his neck. The upper part of his body 
appears to be covered with scales. The lower part is encased in a 
sheath, which is carved with panels containing flowers of three or 
four petals apiece’. 

Another limestone s¢ée, found 
їп 1752 in the basin of the 
famous fountain at Nimes and now 
preserved in the .Maison-Carree, 
bears in front a joint-dedication 
to lupiter AHeliopolitanus and 
Nemausus? The latter god is 
symbolised on the right side of 
the stone by an oval shield and a 
carnix or Gallic trumpet. The 
former is represented on the left 
by his cult-image (fig. 436). On 
his head, which is beardless and 
faces the spectator, rests the 
kalathos, decorated with leaves 
and a string of jewels (2) His 
right hand clasps a whip, his left 
a bunch of corn. A collar of 
some sort hangs about his neck, 
and there are traces of two busts 
below it. The compartments of $$ — —À 
the sheath are filled with flowers Fig. 436. 
of four and six petals each: one of these flowers is seen in profile 
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1 Another limestone s/Z from the same district repeats this design (S. Ronzevalle 
loc. cit. р. 454, К. Dussaud in the Rev. Arch. 1903 i. 348, 356, 359 = zd. Notes de mytho- 
logie syrienne Paris 1903 рр. 30, 39, 42). It is badly preserved, but retains in the left 
hand a fragment of the bunch of corn, and perhaps of the thunderbolt too, mentioned by 
Macrobius (so Dussaud /осс. citt.: Ronzevalle saw in it а fir-cone partially sunk in an 
oval support). 

? Corp. inscr. Lat. xii по. 3072 = Dessau /nser. Lat. sel. no. 4288 I. o. m. Helio- 
politän. | et Nemauso | C. Iulius Tib. fil. Fab. | Tiberinus p. p., domo | Beryto, vötum 
solvit (supra p. 552 n. 2) in letters belonging to the end of the second century. Ср. the 
ascription on the s¢é/e from Beirut (supra p. 567 n. 8). The dedicators of the two monu- 
ients were obviously related to one another. ( 

3 Height of s/Z/e одот. Е. Lenormant іп the Сас. Arch. 1876 ii. 78 ff. pl. 21 
iblished the left-hand relief, but made serious mistakes about it, supposing that the god 
as bearded, that his head was in profile to the right, that he was accompanied by one 
п instead of two bulls, etc. These blunders were suspected by Ronzevalle Joc. cit. 
444 f. and Е. Studniczka in the Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1884 viii. 61. But for the first really 
curate description of the sté/e we are indebted to К. Dussaud in the Rev. Arch. 1903 i. 
{7› 353—355 fig. 13=7d. Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1903 рр. 30, 36—38 fig. 13. 
* Pliny in his list of precious stones includes * Адай? kidney,’ ' Adad's eye,’ and 
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on its stalk. On the sides of the case are two thunderbolts. And 
to right and left of the god are the remains of his bulls. 

A third stée, found at 'A4zu-Djouch, a well-pool to the east 
of Ba‘albek and published by О. Puchstein in 1902 (fig. 437)!, 
again shows the god standing with uplifted lash between two bulls, 
Immediately in front of him is a herm, attesting his intimate con- 
nexion with Hermes? To right and left of the monument is a 
bull with а winged thunderbolt above it. Adad?, Zeus, and Iupiter 
could alike claim to be storm-gods. 
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Fig. 437. 


Somewhat more elaborate is a s¢éle of white marble, which came 
to light at Marseille in 1838 and is now in the Musée Calvet a 
Avignon (pl. xxxiii). Round the neck of the god is a pendan 


* Adad’s finger’ (nat. hist. 37. 186 Adadu nephros sive renes, eiusdem oculus, digitus 
deus et hic colitur a Syris). 
1 O. Puchstein in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1902 xvii. 102 f. fig., 4 
Führer durch die Ruinen von Ba‘albek Berlin 1905 p. 12 f. fig. 4. 
? Several little lead figures found by the peasants in this locality likewise represe 
the Heliopolitan Zeus with Hermes, also Dionysos, and Helios or his Syrian counterp 
(О. Puchstein in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1902 xvii. 102). 

3 Supra p. 553 n. 3, infra p. 576 ff. 

4 Height 0'355". Н. Bazin in the Rev. Arch. 1886 ii. 257 ff. pl. 26 published t 
relief as a ай copy of Artemis D/ktynna. Р. Wolters in the daz. Journ. Arch. 18 
vi. 63 ff. fig. 14 was the first to detect in it Zeus 'Н\№отоћтуѕ. But К. Dussaud in 
Rev: Arch. 1903 i. 347, 350—353 fig. 11 = zd. Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 
pp. 30, 33—36 has contributed most to our understanding of its details. He poir 
.that the neck-ornament is not composed of two dolphins (so Bondurand in the 
rendus de l Acad. des inscr. et belles-lettres 1901 р. 863), but of the solar di 
uraeus-snakes; that the herm does not rest on the lion’s head and cannot the 
the female consort of the god (so W. Gurlitt in the Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1891 xiv. 1 
is rather to be identified with some such god as Ba‘al-Margod, * Lord of the 
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Iupiter Heliopolitanus on а marble se from Marseille. 
See page 570 ff. 
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composed of the solar disk with two zraeus-snakes. In the centre 
of his body-sheath appears a beardless herm wearing a kdlathos ; 
and below, a lion’s head representing the djinn), who bore the 
Grecised name Gennatos*. Of the six busts visible on either side 
of the herm, the upper two are Helios with a zimdus and Selene 
with a crescent, then a deity with a £d/athos and a nude Hermes (?), 


(Corp. inscr. Gr. iii no. 4536 = Kaibel Zfigr. Gr. no. 835 BaXuapkó0, kolpave кфрор, 
cp. Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 1. 317a), Latinised as lupiter Balmarcodes (Dessau 
Inscr. Lat. sel. nos. 4327 Iovi Balmarcodi, 4328 I. o. m. Balmarcodi), who is known to 
have been called Куроѕ l'evvatos, Gennaens Dominus (Е. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real- Enc. ii. 2834 f., vii. 1174, Znfra n. 2) ; and that the lower part of the relief closely 
resembles the base of a marble statuette from Byblos, now in the American College at 
Beirut, which shows the two bulls, the lion’s head, and three busts above it (Herakles? ; 
a goddess? with veil; a goddess ?). 

1 On djinn > Yevvatos see R. Dussaud in the Kev. Arch. 1903 і. 374 n. 4, 381 n. 2 = id. 
Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1903 p. 57 n. 4, p. 64 n. 2, cp. 20. 1905 p. 85 f. 

? There was a lion-shaped image of l'evvatos in the temple of Zeus at Heliopolis 
(Damaskios v. Zsider. ар. Phot. bibl. p. 348 b 4 f. Bekker тб» ёё l'evvatov ‘H\covrodtrar 
Tow év Ais lópvcápevot popphv twa déovros. /nfra ch.ii8 то (a)). Ba‘al-Margod 
at Deir el-Oala‘a was entitled Kúpios Tevvaios (Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. no. 589 
[Kv]oiex [T]ev]valp Bad|papxed: | тф кої Mnlyplv, ka[r]à | xéXevadv] | Oeo?’ Alpengm|vo? 
Маёшо$ | єўхаритт|д> dvelönka) or Gennaeus Dominus (Corp. inscr. Lat. iii no. 6673 
Gen(naeo) Domfino] | Balmarc[odi] | C. Vinni[..]). A Palmyrene god, presumably 
"Malakbel (К. Dussaud in the Rev. Arch. 1903 i. 374 = id. Notes de mythologie syrienne 
Paris 1903 р. 57), is called Өєдѕ l'evyéas (Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. no. 637 Oey 
Tevvég llarpQy Mataßßävas | kal Mäpkos vids abro? dveönkav | Érovs ($', итрдѕ 
A/erpov г.е. in March 196 A.D.) At, Kefr-Nebo, twelve or thirteen hours’ ride from 
Aleppo, is a dedication of an oil-mill etc. to a triad of gods including one simply described 

as Aéw» (V. Chapot in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902 xxvi. 181 ff. no. 26 єр xal 
BoupBeriry каї Aéovr. 0є015 татрфо TÒ | EAnro[r]p6miov adv karackevg піст к.т.№.— 
dated in the year 223 A.D.) and an inscription at Ny-Carlsberg of uncertain provenance 
XLeontopolis? cp. Strab. 812, Ail. de nat. az. 12. 7; or Heliopolis??) mentions the 
sanctuary of a god bearing the same name (Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. no. 732 
BaotAe? IIroXenalwı | Oee '"Emt$avet xal Ebvxaplloret каї Baowrloon: | KXeo|márpat 
толоро 'Av|rerárpov, ypappareùs | 'Opvvuévovs, ò xal To i|epóv той Aéovros xal | 
Tada тй Tpockópovra | ria lepwı löpunevos 0|тёр aírüv—to be dated after 193/2 B.C 
but before 187/6 в.с.). 
These leonine gods were solar (К. Dussaud Notes de mytho- 
ogie syrienne Paris 1905 pp. 85 Ё, 91 f.), and G. Е. Hill in 
he Journ. Hell. Stud. 1911 xxxi. 59 pl. 3, 8 has recognised 
s Tevvatos the lion that appears on coins of Berytos with a 
adiate head under Valerian (Rasche Zex. Num. 1. 1514, iv. 
о, cp. 1580) and with a globe on his head under Gallienus 
ri. Mus. Cat. Coins Phoenicia pp. xlviii f., lix, 92 pl. 11, 
‚ = my fig. 438). A similar significance probably attached to 
e lion's head with a ball, often radiate, emerging from its 
ow on early electrum coins struck in the time of Alyattes?, 610— 
31 B.C. (D. С. Hogarth Zacavations at Ephesus London 1908 
p- 82 ff, go ff. pls. 1, 32—51, 2, 52—73, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
ydia pp. xix, I—4 pl. 1, 1—10, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 35 f., 
> f. pl. 2, 4—16, Head Hist. num.” p. 644 f): fig. 439 is from a 
ecimen in my collection. 
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lastly a helmeted figure (Ares?) and a bearded god (Herakles?). 
The sides of the sheath are adorned with disks. 

Minor works of art repeat the type with variations’. Th 
bronze statuettes in particular add Egyptising details, whicl 
recall the belief that the cult-image at Heliopolis came from 


Egypt’. 


A bronze in the Joanneum at Graz (fig. 440)? has the ka 
ornamented with a globe and corn-ears. The wig and the st 
false beard beneath the chin* are decidedly Еу in chare 


1 For the coins (Neapolis in Samaria, Eleutheropolis and Nikopolis in Iudaea, 
in Dekapolis) and gems see К. Dussaud in the Aev. Arch. 1 
349, li. gt n. 4 = id. Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1903- 
рр. 32, 67 n. 4. Of the coins listed by him the most inte 
is that of Dion figured zz/ra p. 590. Among the gems note: 
jasper from the Montlezun collection at Paris, published 
Lajard Recherches sur le culte, les symboles, les atti 
monuments figurés de Vénus Paris 1849 pl. 14 G, 5 (hg 
enlarged 7), which «о: the god's head with a radiate 2227 
? Supra p. 550 n. ro P. Perdrizet in the Rev. Arch. 
Fig. 441. il. 399—401 ‘Sur € n de Jupiter Héliopoli 
argues in favour of accepting Macrobius’ assertion. 5. Reinach Cultes, 
Religions Paris 1912 iv. 402—420 discusses the statue of an empress (?) as Isis or 
Tyche found at Ba‘albek. 

3 W. Gurlitt in the Arch.-ef. Mitth. 1891 xiv. 120 ff., from whose article Ih 
the cuts representing the front, side, and back of the statuette; Reinach Ad. 
Nos. 4, 5. ' 

4 R. Dussaud in the Rev. Arch, 1903 i. 356 ff. fig. 15.— id. Notes de myt 
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The sheath is figured in front with three busts, Kronos! above, 
Helios and Selene beneath; at the back with an eagle holding 
a wreath in its beak. Below the busts and the eagle are rosettes 


t Fig. 442 a. | , Fig. 442 б. 


Of six or seven petals apiece. And on either side of the sheath is a 
thunderbolt. 


Syrienne Paris 1903 p. 39 ff. fig. 15 raises needless doubts (P. Perdrizet in the Rev. Arch. 
1903 ii. 401). 

1 So К. Dussaud in the Rev. Arch. 1903 i. 358 = id. Notes de u. syrienne 
Paris 1903 p. 41. W. Gurlitt Zoe. cit. p. 124 had suggested Caelus. 2 
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A bronze from the Hamilton collection, now in the British 
Museum (fig. 442 a, 6)', has again an Egyptian-looking wig, and a 
lotos-flower on the #dlathos. Besides the usual busts etc. there is 
an eagle with spread wings on the back and a thunderbolt below 
each arm. 

The finest examples of this type are two bronzes in the de 
Clercq collection at Paris, both obtained at Tortosa in 1868. One 
(fig. 443 2, 6)? shows the god wearing not опу an Egyptian wig but | 


Beater э, 
mo B 


also a rudimentary 2scAez like that often worn by Horos. 
his chin is a short tenon for the attachment of a false beard. 


1 Published as ‘The Ephesian Artemis’ in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 1 
no. roro pl. 27, but correctly labelled in the show-case. Ср. Р. Perdrizet in the R 
Arch. 1903 li. 399—401 fig. 1. 

? De Ridder Cat. Bronzes de la coll. de Clercg p. 143 ff. no. 218 pls. 35, 1, 36, 2 
R. Dussaud Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1905 p. 127 fig. 32. 

Very similar is a bronze statuette from А7” Djezzin near Byblos, which form 
belonged to J. Loeytved of Beirut and is now in the Berlin collection (C. Clerm 
Ganneau Recueil d'archéologie orientale Paris 1905 vi. 78—81, 118 f. pl. 1, К. Duss 
op. cit. p. 125 ff. fig. 31 = ту fig. 444). This too has Egyptising hair, а pschent,a s 
false beard, and numerous busts. J. Rouvier detected traces of gilding upon it. 
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whole cozffure is, in fact, Egyptian. The 
busts etc. on the sheath are exception- 
ally well preserved. In front at the top 
are Helios (?) and Selene, the former 
without rays round his head, the latter 
with a crescent between her breasts. Next 
come Kronos with his bill-hook and Zeus 
with his sceptre (?), Ares with helmet and 
lance, Aphrodite with sceptre and four- 
rayed star. Then follows'a central panel 
showing Hermes in his winged pétasos. 
To right and left of him is a star with 
eight rays; and below him are two 
lion-heads. The sides of the figure are 
occupied by a couple of large winged 
thunderbolts. At the back between the 
shoulders is an eagle with spread wings 
grasping another bolt. Below this, two 
winged snakes knotted together and sup- 
porting or surrounding the solar disk. 
Finally, a series of five more busts—Posei- 
don with a trident; Demeter veiled and 
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sceptred; Athena with 42275, helmet, and lance; Artemis with 
quiver; Herakles with lion-skin and club. 

The second statuette is simpler (fig. 445 a, 5). The beardless 
head wears a bay-wreath and is surmounted by a 24/22/05, on which 
are leaves or possibly rays in low relief. The breast has a single 
bust, that of a rayed Helios; the back, an eagle with spread wings 
holding a bolt. Beneath the arms are two wingless bolts. The 
rest of the sheathing is covered with disks that have a central boss. 
The bronze is broken off below. Е 

It is noticeable that no bulls are figured on any of these 
statuettes. But it has been conjectured that bulls were originally 
associated with them?; and the conjecture is confirmed by the fact 
that together with each of the Tortosa figures was found a bronze 
bull: 


(y Adad or Ramman and the Bull. t 


Adad was connected with the bull long before he became 
known throughout the Greek and Roman world as the Zeus or 
Iupiter of Heliopolis. In the Babylonian and Assyrian religion 
Adad was also called Жаттап, an epithet which, being the 
participlé of the verb samanı, ‘to bellow or roar, denotes properly 
‘the Bellowing or Roaring One’ Now Ramman is commonly 
represented on the cylinders as standing’ on the back of a 
bull (fig. 446)* or as planting one foot on a bull. It may 


1 De Ridder Cat. Bronzes de la coll. de Clercg p. 145 f. no. 219 pls. 35, 2, 36, 4, 
К. Dussaud of. cit. p. 128 fig. 33. 
«2 This was the view of W. Gurlitt Joc. cit. p. 125 n. 9 and of Е. Studniczka in the 
Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1884 viii. 61. 
3 De Ridder Cat. Bronzes de la coll. de Clercg р. 252 f. no. 363 (found with statuette 
no. 218: head turned slightly to right), /d. ió. p. 252 no. 362 (found with statuet 
no. 219: head turned slightly to left, and tufts of hair between the horns forming a sort 
of rosette). 
4 On the admitted identity of Adad. and Каттап see e.g. A. Jeremias in Roschel 
Lex. Myth. iv. 19 ff., К. Dussaud in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Zne. vii. 2157 ff., M. Jastro 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria Boston etc. 1898 p. 156 f., id. Die Religion В, 
loniens und Assyriens Giessen 1905 i. 146 ff., id. Aspects of Religious Belief and Pra 
in Babylonia and Assyria New York and London 1911 p. 117 Ё., G. Maspero 74e Dawi 
of Civilization? London тоот p. 658 n. 5. 
It remains, however, possible that Adad and Ramman were at first locally distinc 
forms of the sky-god, Adad hailing from the west-country 4urrá (supra p. 549 n. 4 
and Каттап perhaps from Arabia (A. Jeremias Zoe. cit. p. 25). But? 
5 The bull is sometimes winged, as in the rock-cut relief at Maltai (Roscher Zz 
Myth. iv. 48 fig. 5), sometimes unwinged, as on the széle of Esarhaddon (680-669 B.C.) fic 
Sinjerli in north-west Syria now at Berlin (von Luschan Ausgrabungen in Sendschi 
Berlin 1893 i. 11—43 pl. 1). d 
I figure a cylinder of sapphirine chalcedony from the ruins of Babylon, now in t 
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therefore’, fairly be inferred that Adad, otherwise styled Ramman, 
—the Rimmon? or Hadadrimmon? of the Old Testament,—was 
essentially related to the bull‘. And, since a Susian deity obviously 
akin to Ramman is represented with bovine horns projecting from 
his head (fig. 447)*, it is probable that Adad or Ramman himself 
was sometimes at least conceived as a bull® 

But why was Adad regarded as a bull? The answer to this 
question depends of course upon the functions ascribed to the god. 
That he was a sky-god of some sort is certain. He was often 


associated with the great astrological triad Sin, Samas, and IStar. 


come to be identified with the planet Venus. Adad—to 
dge from his names Ramman, ‘the Bellower, Birku, ‘the Light- 


2, 


ng, and from his attribute the thunderbolt—was most unmis- 
kably a storm-god. He is, however, constantly coupled with 


liotheque Nationale at Paris (Е. Lajard Recherches sur le culte, les symboles, les 
outs, et les monuments figures de Vénus Paris 1849 pl. 4, 11, W. Н. Ward in the 
Journ, Arch. 1899 iii. 8 fig. 6), on which Ramman has a horned head-dress and 
1з upon a reclining bull with Istar before him and a worshipper between them. 
Supra p. 392. 

2 Kings 5. 18. 

I r1. 

friend the Rev. Dr C. H. W. Johns kindly tells me that the association of 
tan with the bull may involve a word-play, since rim, ‘a bull,’ was popularly 
to mean ‘the bellower, the roarer.’ : 

А. Н. Layard Zhe Monuments of Nineveh First Series London 1849 pl. 63. 

1. Scheftelowitz ‘Das Hörnermotiv in den Religionen’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1912 


37 
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Šamaš’, and Macrobius unhesitatingly identifies him with the sun? 
Probably, then, Adad or Ramman was a storm-god, who in process 
of time was associated with Šamaš and ultimately viewed as himsel: 
also a sun-god. This aspect of his nature came more and more 
into prominence, till in the Graeco-Roman period he was worship 
throughout the Mediterranean fringe as the solar Zeus or Тор! 
of Heliopolis. These two conceptions of storm-god and sun-god, 
which to our way of thinking seem so diametrically opposed, are 


Fig. 447- 


in point of fact by no means incompatible’. ‘In many mythole 
says Dr Jastrow, ‘the sun and lightning are regarded as corre 
forces. At all events, the frequent association of Shamasl 


1 M. Jastrow Tke Religion of Babylonia and Assyria Boston etc. 1898 p. 15 
Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens Giessen 1905 1. 137, 148, id. Aspects о, 
Belief and Practice in Babylonia aud Assyria New York and London 1911 p 

2 Supra p. 5527 It is noticeable that Delian inscriptions associate 
Corr. Hell. 1882 vi. zo1 no. 24, 3) as well as Zeus "Aóaóos (supra p. 
Atargatis. 

3 Supra рр. 196 n. 6, 313 n. 8. Empedokles held that lightning cons 
rays caught in the clouds (Aristot. meteor. 2. 9. 369 b 12f.): see E. Zeller „ 
Greek Philosophy trans. 5. Е. Alleyne London 1881 ii. 158 n. 4, О. Gilbert 2 
logischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums Leipzig 1907 p. 621 f. 
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Ramman cannot have been accidental. This double nature of 
Ramman—as a solar deity representing some particular phase of 
the sun that escapes us and as a storm-god—still peers through the 
inscription...from the Cassite period where Ramman is called “the 
lord of justice,"—an attribute peculiar to the sun-god; but in 
Assyria his róle as the thunder- and storm-god overshadows any 
other attributes that he may have had!’ Such being the character 
of Adad or Ramman, it may be conjectured that the bull was 
considered a fitting vehicle for him, partly perhaps because its 
bellowing resembled the sound of thunder, but mainly because its 
generative powers recalled the fertilising effects of rain and sun. 
Nor is this conjecture wholly unsupported by evidence. ‘Ram- 
man, according to G. Maspero, ‘embraced within him the elements 
of many very ancient genii, all of whom had been set over the 
atmosphere, and the phenomena which are daily displayed in it— 
wind, rain, and thunder. These genii...are usually represented as 
enormous birds flocking on their swift wings from below the 
horizon, and breathing flame or torrents of water upon the 
countries over which they hovered. The most terrible of them 
= who presided over tempests: he gathered the clouds 
together, causing them to burst in torrents of rain or hail; he let 
оозе the winds and lightnings, and nothing remained standing 
there he had passed....Zu had as son a vigorous bull, which, 
lasturing in the meadows, scattered abundance and fertility around 
im?” Monsieur Maspero is here paraphrasing a Babylonian litany, 
thich prescribes certain rites to be performed with an actual bull 
aken to represent a divine bull ‘child of the god Zá?' This divine 
ull is described in the text as follows: ‘The great bull, the noble 
ill that wanders over shining pasture-ground has come to the 
elds bringing abundance. O planter of the corn, who dost bless 
€ land with richest plenty, my pure hands have made their 
fering before thee*' Prof. Jensen connects this bull with the 
astellation Taurus”. But in any case it is invoked as a bringer 


The same group of ideas—storm-god, sun-god, fertilising bull— 


M. Jastrow The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria Boston etc. 1898 p. 160, id. Die 
pon Babyloniens und Assyriens Giessen 1903 i. 130. 

С. Maspero op. cit. p. 638 f. 

E- T. Harper ‘Die babylonischen Legenden von Etana, Zu, Adapa und Dibbarra’ 
e Beiträge sur Assyriologie Leipzig 1894 ii. 416f. See also A. Jeremias Die baby- 
lassyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode Leipzig 1897 p. 73f , P. Jensen 
Kosmologie der Babylonier Strassburg 1890 p. 91 ff. The text is IV R 23 no. 1. 

E. T. Harper /ос. cit. p. 417. 

P. Jensen of. cit. p. 93. 
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gathers about another Mesopotamian deity.  En-lil' or ЕШ, the 
Sumerian god of Nippur, bore a name which meant ‘Lord of the 
Storm. He was also addressed as the ‘Great Mountain! His tem 
at Nippurwas known asE-Kur, the‘ Mountain- House’—a term whic 
became the general name for a sanctuary. And his consort Nin- 
‘Lady of the Storm,’ was described as Nin-khar-sag, ‘Lady of the 
High Mountain.’ Hence it has been inferred that he came into the 
Euphrates valley from the mountainous region lying to the east ої 
north-east (Elam). On entering the fertile plain, where agriculture 
owed so much to the sweeping rain-storm, he readily acquired tht 
character of a god who fostered vegetation : 


O Enlil, Councillor, who can grasp thy power? 
Endowed with strength, lord of the harvest lands! 
Created in the mountains, lord of the grain fields ! 
Ruler of great strength, father Enlil! 

The powerful chief of the gods art thou, 

The great creator and sustainer of life? ! 


Ninib, the ancient sun-god of Nippur, was affiliated to En-lil, a 
the two exercised a reciprocal influence over each other. Th 
Ninib took on the traits of the storm-god, and En-lil became so 
In this double capacity En-lil was conceived as a mighty ox 
bull with glittering horns. ‘An entire series of hymns and lament 
tions, writes Dr Jastrow?, ‘is recognised as addressed to Enlil fr 
the opening words “the Bull to his sanctuary,” where the | 
designates Enlil‘. In a fragment of a hymn, Enlil is descri 
as | 


Crouching in the lands like a sturdy mountain bull, 
Whose horns shine like the brilliance of the sun, 
Full of splendour like Venus of the heavens*. 


In another composition the refrain reads, “A sturdy bull art tl 
When we see votive offerings with the figure of a bull, or 1 
sentations of a crouching bull with a human face’, we are tem 
to assert that they are symbols of Enlil; and if this be so, fu 


1 On En-lil see M. Jastrow The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria Boston el 
р. 52 ff., id. Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens Giessen 1905 1. 52 ff., an 
id. Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria New X 
London ıgır pp. 18ff., 67 ff. (after A. T. Clay 'Ellil, the god of Nippur? 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures xxiii. 269—279). 

? Cunetform Texts xv pl. 11 trans. M. Jastrow. 

3 M. Jastrow Aspects of Religions Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Ass 
York and London 1911 p. 74f. 

+ Langdon Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms no. 10, cp. pp. 85, 127, 277, € 

5 H.C. Rawlinson A Selection from the Miscellaneous Inscriptions of Wes 
London 1891 iv? pl. 27, no. 2, Langdon of. cif. no. 18. 

6 See L. Heuzey Catalogue des Antiquités Chaldéennes p. 269. 
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traces of the association between the god and the animal may be 
seen both in the colossal bulls which form a feature of Assyrian art 
and were placed at the entrance to temples and, palaces, and in the 
bull as the decoration of columns in the architecture of the Persian 
period’ . 

With the bulls of En-lil Dr Jastrow further compares the golden 
calf made by Aaron at the foot of Mount Sinai? and the golden 
calves set up at Bethel and at Dan by Jeroboam*. The use of 
gold for these images was perhaps symbolic of the fiery deity whom 
they represented’, A magnificent thunderbolt of wood thickly 
overlaid with pure gold, and manifestly broken off from a cult- 
statue of Аааа, has been found near his temple at Ashur*. And 
on the Berlin bronze of the Heliopolitan god* J. Rouvier detected 
traces of gilding’. 

The foregoing facts may serve to throw light on a dark passage 
in the magical papyrus at Paris: 

* Zeus went up into the mountain with a golden calf and a silver knife. To 


all he gave a share. To Amara alone he gave none, but said: “Let go that 
which thou hast, and then thou shalt receive—fsinother nopsither thernopst 5." 


A. Dieterich® supposed that this ascent of the mountain was a 
ceremony in the cult of Zeus Pandmaros”, whose consort might 
have borne the uncompounded name Amdra. Е. Riess" suggests 
hat Amara was an otherwise unknown Egyptian deity. I would 
ther infer from the mention of the golden calf and the mountain 


1 E.g. Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de / Art ii. 280 f., 334 ff. ; v. 486 ff. 

Ex. 32. 1 ff. 

3 т Kings 12. 28ff. See further the learned dissertation of S. Bochart Zierosozcon 
ec. E. Е. C. Rosenmiiller Lipsiae 1793 i. 339—375 (‘De aureis Aaronis et Ieroboami 
itulis’). 

4 Cf. infra ch. i § 6 (g) xx (0), ch. ii $ 3 (c) iii, ch. ii $ 3 (c) iv (e). 

5 W. Andrae Der znu-Adad- Tempel in Assur Leipzig 1909 p. 77 f. pl. 34. 

6 Supra p. 574 n. 2. 

7 R. Dussaud Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1903 p. 125. 

8 C. Wessely Griechische Zauberpapyrus von Paris und London Wien 1888 p. 41 pap. 
ar. 825 ff. ávém Zevs els Epos (= броѕ) xpvaobv uboxov Exwv | kal udxatpay üpyyvpéav: тёш» 
os ewe dwxev’ 'Auápg uóvov ойк Edwxev, eimev | бё “etapes 5 Exets, kal róre Arwer 
обер | vwyıdep Oepywy.” The cabalistic formula with which this extract ends is found 
in in the Gnostic Pistis Sophia p. 375 Schwartze Yırwdep бєрєөүл» wybep spoken by 
üs to His Father (F. Granger in the Class. Rev. 1912 xxvi. 191). 

* A. Dieterich Zine Mithrasliturgie? Leipzig and Berlin 1910 pp. 20f., 220f., 74. 
fine Schriften Leipzig and Berlin 1911 p. sor. 

10 Supra p. 21. 

BE. Riess in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Enc. i. 1726. 

1° Id. ib. cites Corp. inscr. Gr. iii no. 4908 (Philai) "Араріо» | uiuos. For a gilded 
Fin an Egyptian rite see Plout. de Zs. et Os. 39 of iepeis dXXa. тє Spor скибротд, xal 
P дароо» iparp uéXavc Bvaalvq wepiBdddovres ёті wévOer ris Geod Serxvdovar (Воду 
Modos elkóva kal yiv voulfovaw) ёті rérrapas ђиёраѕ ётд тӯѕ eBöduns ёті дка é£fjs. ; 
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that we have here to do with a Grecised form of Adad, god of the 
Amorites. It may even be that the mysterious Amara was their 
mountain-goddess!. 


- 


(0) Zeus (Аааа) and Hera (Atargatis) at Hierapolis. 


From Heliopolis in Koile Syria we pass northwards to Hierapolis 
in Kyrrhestike. This was an ancient Syrian town, originally called 
Mabog?, but better known as Bambyke. Its name was changed to 
Hierapolis by Seleukos Nikator, the founder of the Syrian dynasty? 
The town was celebrated for its cult of the Syrian goddess 
Atargatis* or Derketo*, whom the Greeks identified with Rhea‘ or 
Aphrodite? or the Assyrian Hera’. | 
A valuable account of her temple and cult is given by the 
pseudo-Lucian іп an Ionic treatise Oz the ,Syrian goddess. T 
temple stood on a hill in the middle of the town, surrounded 
two walls, one old, one recent. The Propylaza, or gateways of 
precinct, faced the north and were some two hundred yards 
length®. The temple itself was an Ionic building raised twelve fe 
above the ground and so turned as to look towards the sunrise 
The golden doors of its préuaos gave access to a nads gild 
throughout and fragrant with the perfumes of Arabia. 


Wi 
this nave a short flight of steps led up to a /Adlamos or i 
chamber, which was not closed by doors but visible to all, thou; 
only certain priests might enter it”. Our author describes | 
contents: in detail": 


‘Here are seated the cult-statues, to wit Hera and Zeus, whom they cal 
a different name. Both are of gold, and both are seated ; but Hera is cai 


1 Mr S. A. Cook, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and Lecture 
Hebrew and Syriac, in a letter to me dated Nov. 21, ıgrı, hit upon the same solut 
but only to reject it: ‘Then the idea of the mountain-god suggested the Amurru, 
the mountain, who is a storm- and thunder-god of the Ramman type. But h 
would be Ashirta, an Astarte figure, and it is a wild guess that a feminine of Amurru 
been artificially formed here!’ 

2 Plin. wat. hist. 5. 81. 3 Ail. de nat. an. 12. 2. 3 Strab. 

5 Loukian. de dea Syr. 14, Plin. zat. hist. 5. 81. Derketo is the Syrian Zi 
abbreviation of Afargatıs, the Syrian ’Atar‘ata (F. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa 
v. 240). 

® Loukian. of. cit. 15, cp. 32, Cornut. /Aeol. 6 p. 6, 11 ff. Lang. 

7 Plout. v. Crass. 17, supra p. 550. 

8 Loukian. of. cit. 1. The author of the de dea Syria throughout speaks of theg 
as Hera. Ср, Plout. 2. Crass. 17. 

? Loukian. 2b. 28 ueyados doov re ékaróv ópyviéev. Presumably ué-yados 
unkos, though the editors of Lucian take it to mean bos, and certainly 2б. 30 it 
latter sense. 

10 Cp. the internal arrangement of the temple of Dionysos at Ba‘albch (supra p 

11 Loukian. zó. 31 ff. 
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by lions, while her partner is sitting upon bulls. Indeed, the statue of Zeus 
looks like Zeus in every respect, head, clothing, and throne: you could not, 
even perversely, compare him to another. But Hera, when you come to look 
at her, will be found to exhibit a variety of forms. The general effect is certainly 
that of Нега; but she has borrowed particular traits from a variety of goddesses 
—Athena, Aphrodite, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesis, and the Moirai. In one 
hand she holds a sceptre, in the other a spindle ; on her head she wears rays 
and a tower ; and < she has too >! a decorated band (£es/ós), with which they 
adorn none save the goddess of Heaven. Without she is covered with more 
gold and precious stones of very great value, some of which are white, others 
watery, many the colour of wine, many the colour of fire. Besides, there are 
many sardonyxes, jacinths, and emeralds?, brought by men of Egypt, India, 
Aithiopia, Media, Armenia, and Babylonia. But a point more worthy of 
attention is this: on her head she wears a stone called Zyc/Zz£s, which derives 
its name (the “lamp”-stone) from its nature*. By night there shines from it a 
broad beam of light, and beneath it the whole nave is lit up as it were with 
lamps. By day its radiance is feeble, but it has a very fiery appearance. 
There is another remarkable thing about this image (xóazoz): if you stand 
opposite and look at it, it looks at you; as you shift your ground, its look 
follows you ; and, if another looks at it from a different position, it has the 
‘same effect upon him as well. Between these two figures stands another 
olden image (rdanon) in no way resembling the rest. It has no shape of 
its own, but bears the forms of the other deities. The Assyrians themselves 
call it a sign: they have given it no special name, indeed they do not 
even speak of its origin and form. Some ascribe it to Dionysos, others to 
Deukalion, others again to Semiramis; for on the top of it there is perched 
a golden dove, on account of which they say that it is the sign of Semiramis*. 


1 Loukian. 22. 32 kal ёті rn кєфаћу ákrivás тє форёє: kal mupyov, kal <E&xeı xal> кєстду 
ro обути Thy Ovpaviny koouéovor. So I would restore the passage, which, as printed by 
Dindorf and others, would imply that she wore the 47/27 on her head. 

* Not, of course, the true emerald, which is found only in America, but the green 
nartz known as the peridot or false emerald (E. Babelon in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. 
1. 1467 f., supra p. 357 n. 2). 

5 On this stone see further E. Babelon /ос. cit. р. 1465. It was found in the Indian 
ver Hydaspes to the sound of flutes while the moon was waxing (Plout. de fluv. 1. 2). 
he chalcedony, which resembled it, came from the land of the Libyan Nasamones, 
е it was said to spring from a divine shower and was found by the reflected light of 
е full moon (Plin. za. hist. 37. 104, Isid. orig. 16. 14. 5, cp. Strab. 830, 835). 

+ The story of the mythical, as distinct from the historical, Semiramis is first found in 
tesias :—Near Askalon was a large lake full of fish, by the side of which Derketo had a 
cinct. She was represented with the face of a woman and the body of a fish. The 
= told to explain her double form was as follows. She had fallen in love with a hand- 
me Syrian youth who sacrificed to her. She bore him a daughter, and then, out of 
me, made away with her lover, exposed the child in a rocky desert, and flung herself 
j the lake. The babe, nurtured by doves on milk and cheese, was discovered by the 
dsmen and brought up by Simmas, a man set over the royal herds, who called her 
ramis after the Syrian word for ‘doves’ (Ktesias af. Diod. 2. 4, Tzetz. chil. 9. 502 ff., 
mag. supplicatio pro Christianis 30 p. 40 Schwartz, Loukian. de dea Syr. 14, Hesych. 
Eenipojas). At the close of her life Semiramis changed herself into a dove and flew 
With a number of other birds (Ktesias ag. Diod. 2. 20, Loukian. /ос. cit., Ov. met. 
prf. supra p. 367). Both accounts add that the Syrians or Assyrians pay divine 
Ours to doves (cp. Xen. az. 1. 4. 9, Clem. Al. protr. 2. 39. 9 р. 30, 11 ff. Stählin, 
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ine ENGIN year gm journeys чо the sea Xo uct the water tiat I men- 
thonved| 


It appears, then, that the ооох at d ierapolis contained a 
statue of Atargatis carried. by lions’) a statue of her partner (re- 
sembling Zeus) seated on bulls*, and between them an aniconic 
"sion surmounted by a dovet It can hardly be doubted that here, 
as at Heliopoliss; the partner of Atargatis was Adad identifed with 
Zeus. The similarity of the two cult-centres, which may well 
presuppose--as J. Garstang holds—-a common. Hittite nucleus’, 
comes out clearly in connexion with their oracular practices. The 


Commu. ео 6 p. 6, 11 11. Lang, Philon aj. Euseb. Praec. es 8. 14. 64 with Head ZZisz. 
LC que eese TIE No ОШ); 

A related myth is the following. Certain fish found a great egg in the river Euphrates. 
They rolled it ashore. 2X dove, or doves, sat on it and hatched out Venus the Syrian 9 
goddess. She besought Iupiter to put the fish among the signs of the zodiac. And the 
Syrians still abstain from eating these fish, and regard doves as divine (Nigidius a. schol. 
Caes. Germ. raria p. 402. 12 ff. Eyssenhardt, Пур. Jaf 197, Ampel 2. 12). The fish - 
in question were really Venus and Cupido, who, scared by the sudden appearance of 
Typho, had flung themselves into the Euphrates and taken the form of fish (Diognetos of 
кушан шд. llo Ла qp 2. зо сро Wate ak Qs E 

According to R. Azarias Jeor Инал 21 and К. David Ganz Chronologia ann. 1928, 
Semiramis and all the kings of Assyria had the dove as their military standard—a doubtful 
assertion (S. Bochart 7/teresercon vec. E. F. C. Rosenmüller Lipsiae 1794 ii. 528—233). 

C. F. Lehmann-llaupt in Roscher Zex. Jyh. iv. 694 conjectures that doves were И 


associated with Semiramis for two reasons. On the one hand, Semiramis was assimilated | 
to Istar. and the dove was sacred to that goddess. On the other hand, the Assyrian word 
for dove (Samar) was not very unlike the Assyrian name of Semiramis (Sammmramat). а 
U This refers to a myth and a rite described by the pseudo-Lucian 7б, 12f. Beneath 
the temple st Hierapolis was a small hole, through which the flood had run off. lence 
Deukalion built altars and a temple of Hera over it, and introduced a custom kept up in 
memory of the event. Twice a year water was brought from the sea by the priests and 
a multitude of people from Syria, Arabia, and the region beyond the Euphrates. The 
water мах poured out in the temple and rau off through the small hole beneath it. See 


further 2ле p. 891 n. 3. ] 


= hnporial bronze coins of Thierapolis show Atargatis in three attitudes : (1) wearing 
a turreted head-dress, eS and A os; holding two ears of corn in her left hand, a 
Aypefsonen in her right: and seated on a throne with a lion couching at either side of it 
(ts Uns. Caf. Corn Galatia, ete. p. 144 pl. 17, 14): (2) in the same pose, but holding 
a fv fant in her left hand and resting her right elbow on the throne (Arit. Mus. Cat, 
Cain Galatia etes p. tas pl. 17, ту. (fhe Cat. Comes iii, 1381. Pl a NM 
rag pl. pt. 24): (3) with turreted. head-dress, cAóp, and Асло. holding a sceptre i 
her sieht hand. a Areca in her left. and seated on the back of a Нор (Axed. Mas. Cate 
Con Galat cle. p. 144 рі. тт, 1a, ZZunter Cat. Coins ni 129 pl. 71. 22, ср Л ihe Se 
Ср. |. Garstang Ze Sirian Goddess London 1913 p. 20 fl. with Frontisp. figs. 1—8. 

"os. Reinach in the Aes ГЛ. 1902 i. 31 argues that we must not press the text 
Loulian. de dia Ур. 31 dudw бортас àNN& т uev Upny №ортєѕ $opéovac ò 06 тайро! 
ёт таа to mean that Zeus and Hera were literally seated on their sacred beasts: rath 
hey were flanked by them. So also Ry Dissaud 74. 1904.1. 242 n. 1 = zd. ZVofesg 

IIS үгезне ae yoa ju YS о. 1. 
б бр. Тиги (pe Е э Supra p. 333. 
У ече о Garstane 02,20 рр мш, ШОН О ДОЛ. 
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pseudo-Lucian, having described the statues of 
goes on to say that in the тай 


585 


the inner shrine, 
1 body of the temple, on the left 
hand side, there was set a vacant throne of the Sun and next to 


it a clothed and bearded image (razon) of Apollon. À propos of 
this last divinity he continues!: 


‘When he is minded to deliver an oracle, he first Stirs in his seat, and the 
priests at once lift him up. If they do not, he sweats and stirs again more 
decidedly. When they stoop and carry him, he drives them on, whirling them 
round in every direction and leaping from one to another. At last the chief- 
Priest meets him and asks him questions concerning all things. He, if he 
refuses to do aught, retreats backwards, if he approves of aught, drives his 
bearers forwards like a charioteer. So they gather their oracles and do nothing 
either of religious or of private import without him. 

This image of Apollon 
tinguished from the image o 
place. Macrobius? describes 
identification with the latter: 


‘The natives of Hieropolis, Assyrians by race, comprise all the powers and 
virtues of the sun under the form of a single bearded image, which they call 
Apollo. His face is represented as having a pointed beard ; and a basket 
(calathus) projects above his head. His image is adorned with a breast-plate. 
The right hand holds erect a spear, and on it stands a small statuette of Victory. 
The left stretches out a flower. A Gorgon-headed aegis fringed with snakes 
asses over his shoulders and clothes his shoulder-blades. The eagles beside 
lim look as if they were ale form, to right and 
eft of which are statues o by the twisted coil of 


in the nave must be carefully dis- 
f Zeus seated on bulls in the inner 
the former in terms that preclude 


the other two statues of women enclosed in their circle si 
itter and nature regarded as fellow-servants. Th 
urse of the luminary.” The ea 
int to the altitude of the sun. 


OT 


gnify 
ie show inuous 
gles, whose swift flight is high over else, 


A Gorgon-vest is added because Minerva, 
Faction takes to be thé rightful owner of this garb, is the virtue of the 
Porphyrius too asserts that Minerva is the sun’s virtue, which furnishes ’ 
? minds of men with wisdom. Indeed that is why this goddess is said to have 
fung from the head of Iupiter, in other words, to have arisen in the topmost 
tion of the upper air, where the sun originated.’ 


But, though we cannot equate th 
ictum with that of the nave, it is possible that after all they were 
gies of the same god. When the pseudo-Lucian, who identi- 
1 the inner statue with Zeus, says that “you could not, even 
! Loukian. de dea Syr. 36, ср. 20. то. ? Macrob. Sat. 1. 17. 66 ff. 


e male statue of the inner 
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perversely, compare him to another’, he is perhaps combating the 
opinion of some one who identified him as a solar power with 
Apollon? And, when Macrobius describes the statue that he term 
Apollo, it must be admitted that the details (the Adlathos, 
Victory, the аге, the eagles) are suggestive rather of Zeus 
Besides, the mode of divination attributed by the pseudo-Lucia 
to this Apollon appears to be identical with that attributed by 
Macrobius to the Zeus of Heliopolis*. | 

But, whatever may be thought of the statt 
that both the pseudo-Lucian and Macrobius ca 
Apollon, it seems clear enough that the prir 
| cipal deities at Hierapolis were Atargatis (Her: 
апа Adad (Zeus) with the ‘sign’ surmounted Е 
a dove between them. This arrangement is co 
firmed by the coin-types of Hierapolis. 
silver coin of Caracalla shows a god with 2a 
thos and sceptre seated on or between two bt 
and a goddess with the same attributes and 
spindle (?) seated on or between two lions. 1 
two deities are grouped on either side of a sm 
gabled structure, in which is an object resembl 
a military standard and on which rests a dove 
Beneath all is an eagle (fig. 448)*. The sa 
design occurs on a bronze coin of Severus Al 
ander with the legend *gods of Syria' and a lion in place of 
eagle (fig. 449)*, a variation repeated on a bronze coin of T 
Mamaea*. These remarkable coins represent, unless I am mista! 
the cult-objects of the inner sanctuary at Hierapolis. We see be 
us not only Atargatis with her lions and her partner with his b 
but also between them the mysterious ‘sign’ described by 


1 Supra p. 583. 

2 On coins of Tarsos from Hadrian to Gallienus appears a cult-image of A 
holding two wolves by the fore-legs and standing оп an omphalds, which is som 
flanked by two recumbent bulls (Е. Imhoof-Blumer in the Journ. Zell. Stud. 189 
171—174 pl. 13, 4-—7, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 202, p. 203 pl. 
р. 208, p. 224, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 331 pl. бо, 15, Head Hist. num.” p. 733)—a tt 
he has in common with the Zeus of Heliopolis and the Zeus of Hierapolis. 

3 Supra p. 552. 

1 J. Pellerin Mélange de diverses médailles pour servir de supplément aux recu 
médailles de vois et de villes, qui ont été imprimés en 1762 et 1763 Paris 1765 i. 
12, Eckhel Doctr. пит. vet? iii. 296, Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Münzen p. 759 no. 7 

5 Е, Neumann Populorum et regum nummi veteres inediti Vienna 17 
pl. 3, 2, Rasche Zex. Num. iv. 284 ff., Imhoof-Blumer 02. cit. p. 759 nos. 773 Ё 
J. Garstang The Syrian Goddess London 1913 pp. 22 ff., 7o f. Frontisp. 
p. 70 fig. 7. 

$ Imhoof-Blumer of. cit. p. 759 f. no. 775. 
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pseudo-Lucian. We can now for the first time realise how accurate 
and trustworthy his description is. “It has no shape of its own, but 
bears the forms of the other deities.’ This Sceptre or standard is 
neither anthropomorphic nor theriomorphic, but the four medallions, 
if such they are, that are hung upon it may well have borne the 
effigies of the temple-deities. Again, ‘on the top of it there is 
perched a golden dove?’ The word used here for the ‘top’ 
(koryphé) is the word applied in late Greek to the apex of a 
triangle? Hence the coin, which shows a bird sitting on the 
pediment of the aedicula, aptly illustrates the text. On the whole 
it seems probable that a royal sceptre or standard, enclosed in a 
-Shrine of its own, was the central object of worship‘. In which 
connexion it must be observed that a series of silver coins, bearing 
in Aramaic letters the name Abd-Hadad and representations of 
Atargatis, has been ascribed to a sacerdotal dynasty at Hierapolis 
€ 332 B.C.”. This attribution Squares with my contention that 
Atargatis at Hierapolis was associated with Adad, and that the 
Sceptre or standard of a divine king figured prominently in the 

same cult. A further allusion to the cult may be detected in two 

small bronze coins of the town, which exhibit respectively a humped 

bull with a crescent above it* and a lion in a laurel-wreath inscribed 

“of the Syrian goddess? 

In Roman times her temple was plundered by Crassus, who 

spent many days making an inventory of its treasures ‘with scales 

ind balances®’ But with regard to the decline and fall of the cult 

10 details are on record. 


The old name of the town, Mabog or Mambog?, which had 


U Supra р. 583. The exact words are: тд 82 иорфӯи uév {біру ойк exer, форёе ё тё» 
Mer дє єїбєа. Supra р. 583 : ті TH корифӯ aŭro? тєрїттєрїү xpvaén ётёсттке. 
3 E.g. Polyb. r. Heus. 2. 14. 8. : 

* See now J. Garstang Zhe Syrian Goddess London 1913 pp. 2 3 fff. 


› 73 n. 45, who 
that this cult-object was originally a pillar- 


altar with a pigeon or dove upon it (like 

5e represented in the Hittite sculptures of Fraktin and Yarre: 26. fig. 4, id. The Land 

the Hittites London 1910 p. 150 pl. 47; J. W. Crowfoot in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1899 

©. 40 ff. fig. 4), later conventionalised into a Roman standard in an aedicula 

num, as Prof. R. C. Bosanquet suggested). 

Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Galatia, ete. p. liji. 

* 26. pp. liv, 138 pl. 17, 8 (struck in the time of Antoninus Pius). 

7 76. pp. liv, 142 pl. 17, тї, Hunter Cat. Coins iii. 138, cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
ia, etc. p. 138 pl. 17, 7 (a silver coin of Hierapolis с. 331 B.C. inscribed in Aramaic 

ers with the name of Alexander: the reverse type is a lion walking towards a bird 

c] 8 Plout. v. Crass. 17. 

| 9 V. W. Yorke in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii, 316 no. 22 publishes an inscrip- 

| | found by him at Perre (Perrin), which speaks of a certain Man |Boyéw. He suggests 

that Mabug or Mambug became in Greek BapBixn. D. С. Hogarth in the zz, Brit. 

- Ath. 1907— 1908 xiv. 196 likewise posits Mambog as the original form. 
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doubtless always been current among the native Syrians, reasserted 
itself in post-classical дауѕ!, and the place is still called Mumbij* 
Its ruins were discovered in 1699 by the Rev. H. Maundrell, who 
writes as follows of ‘ Bambych*': 


‘This place has no remnants of its ancient greatness but its walls, which 
may be traced all round, and cannot be less than three miles in compass. 
Several fragments of them remain on the east side, especially at the east gate ; 
and another piece of eighty yards long, with towers of large square stone 
extremely well built. On the north side I found a stone with the busts of a man 
and woman, large as the life; and, under, two eagles carved on it. Not far 
from it, on the side of a large well, was fixed a stone with three figures carved 
on it, in basso relievo. They were two syrens, which, twining their fishy tails 
together, made a seat, on which was placed, sitting, a naked woman, her arms. 
and the syrens’ on each side mutually entwined. On the west side is a deep pit 
of about one hundred yards diameter. It was low, and had no water in it, and 
seemed to have had great buildings all round it, with the pillars and ruins of 
which it is now in part filled up, but not so much but that there was still water in it. 
Here are a multitude of subterraneous aqueducts brought to this city, the people 
attested no fewer than fifty. You can ride nowhere about the city without 
seeing them.’ 


R. Pococke in 1745 gives a more detailed account of his visit 
to 'Bambouch*' After describing the walls, gates, water-channel, 
etc. he continues : 


‘At the west part of the town there is a dry bason, which seemed to 
have been triangular ; it is close to the town wall: At one corner of it there is 
a ruined building, which seems to have extended into the bason, and probably 
was designed in order to behold with greater conveniency some religious cere- 
monies or public sports. This may be the lake where they had sacred fishes 
that were tame. About two hundred paces within the east gate there is a raised 
ground, on which probably stood the temple of the Syrian goddess Atargatis.... 
I conjectured it to be about two hundred feet in front. It is probable that this 
is the high ground from which they threw people headlong in their religious 
ceremonies, and sonietimes even their own children, though they must inevitably 
perish. I observed a low wall running from it to the gate, so that probably it 
had such a grand avenue as the temple at Gerrhz ; and the enclosure of the 
city is irregular in this part, as if some ground had been taken in after the build- 
ing of the walls to make that grand entrance ; it is probable that all the space 
north of the temple belonged to it. A court is mentioned to the north of the 
temple, and a tower likewise before the temple, which was built on a terrace 
twelve feet high. If this tower was on the high ground I mentioned, the temple 
must have been west of it, of which I could see no remains ; it possibly might 


1 The mediaeval variants are collected by E. B. James in Smith Dict. Geogr. i. to64. 

? D. G. Hogarth Joe. cit. p. 183 ff. 

3 Early Travels in Palestine ed. by T. Wright London 1848 р. 507. 

4 К. Pococke A Description of the East, and Some other Countries London 1745 ii. 1. 
166 f. He notes ‘that Hierapolis in Asia minor has much the same name, being called 
Pambouk Calasi [The cotton castle]. See further D. С. Hogarth /ос. cit. p. 196. 
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have been where there are now some ruins of a large building, which seems to 
have been a church with a tower; to the west of which there are some ruinous 
arches, which might be part of a portico.’ 


In 1850 Lieut.-Col. Chesney! included ‘Munbedj or Bambuche’ 
in the report of his great expedition: within the city he noticed— 


‘four large cisterns, a fine sarcophagus, and, among other ancient remains, 
the scattered ruins of an acropolis, and those of two temples. Of the smaller, 
the enclosure and portions of seven columns remain ; but it scems to possess 
little interest, compared with the larger, which may have been that of...the 
Syrian Atargatis....Amongst the remains of the latter are some fragments of 
massive architecture, not unlike the Egyptian, and 11 arches form one side of a 
square paved court, over which are scattered the shafts of columns and capitals 
displaying the lotus.’ 


Nowadays even these scanty relics of the great temple have 
disappeared. Dr D. G. Hogarth and Mr R. Norton in 1908 were 
unable to locate it. Dr Hogarth says?: 


“Asa result of the Circassian occupation almost all the standing remains of 
antiquity, noticed by travellers from Maundrell to Chesney, have disappeared. 
I failed to find any traces of the Theatre, the Stadium, or the two Temples. 
Indeed the only obvious pre-Islamic structures 27 széz are firstly, the walls of the 
outer enceinte, evidently of late construction, to judge by tombstones used 
therein and lately extracted by the Circassians... : these walls are banked up 
with silt and overgrown with grass. Secondly, scanty remains of a stepped 
quay-wall or revetment, with water-stairs at intervals, which surrounds a large 
pool, some three acres in area, in the centre of the western half of the site... 
These remains extend all along the western bank and are visible also on the 
southern, but are obliterated elsewhere. The pool is said to be perennial and 
of some depth in the centre, and it can hardly be other than the [sacred lake 
mentioned by the pseudo-Lucian] I cannot say if its depth be really above | 
200 cubits, as the treatise alleges ; but the altar in the middle, to which the 
votaries used to swim, has disappeared....Just before the [modern town] is 
reached, the ground rises abruptly to a plateau, and probably here was an 
inner wall, making a smaller and earlier exceinte round the great Temple and 
its immediate precinct. The position of the Temple may have been more or 
less where the large mosque, built about thirty years ago, now stands; but no 
confirmatory indications are visible. The whole eastern half of the site right up 
to the eastern wall, which has been greatly quarried of late, is occupied by the 
houses, courtyards, and gardens of modern Mumbij. In the east centre the 
ground rises to a low hill on which some of the better Circassian houses are 
built. If this were not the site of the Temple, it was probably an Acropolis. It 
is'not quite so near the Sacred Lake as the mosque site*.’ 


1 Lieut.-Colonel Chesney The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris London 1850 i. 420 f. 

* D. С. Hogarth Joc. cit. pp. 187, 189. 3 fd. ib. p. 188 fig. 1. 

* Dr Hogarth notes further a much defaced limestone lion near the south-east angle 
of the wall (76. р. 188 fig. 2) ; four terra-cotta heads of a goddess who, to judge from the 
most complete specimen, was represented as clasping her breasts (id. p. 190 fig. 3); 
sixteen inscriptions ; etc. 
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(< Zeus (Adad) at Dion, Rhosos, etc. 


Heliopolis and Hierapolis were not the only towns in which the 
. Syrian Zeus was worshipped as a bull-god*. To Dion, near Pella 
in Koile Syria, belongs a copper coin of Geta, showing a god who 
stands erect with a couple of humped bulls recumbent at his feet. 
He wears a chitén and a himdtion. On his head, which is horned, 
is a Adlathos. His right hand grasps a.sceptre tipped by an eagle: 
on his left rests a Victory holding a wreath (fig. 450). A copper 
of Rhosos on the Gulf of Issos likewise represents a horned deity, 
who stands on a base between two reclining bulls: from his head 
rises a crzx ansata; his right hand grasps a thunderbolt, his left an 
ear of corn (?); and on either side of him are the caps of the 
Diöskouroi (fig. 451); Gabala, a Syrian coast-town between Lao- 
dikeia and Paltos, worshipped a similar deity’: And a unique 


Fig. 450. Fig. 451. Fig. 452. 


silver tetradrachm of Antiochos xii, now in the Dresden cabinet, 
attests the same cult. It has for a reverse type a bearded god 
standing on a base of two steps between a couple of recumbent 
bulls. He wears a pointed head-dress, a long chztén with a broad 
knotted belt, and a Azmdtion buckled round his neck. Both hands 
are extended, and the left holds a two-leaved ear of corn (fig. 452)*. 


1 The deity represented on coins of Neapolis in Samaria (Е. de Saulcy Vemismatique 
de la terre sainte Paris 1874 p. 250 f. nos. 5—7 and perhaps p. 255 f. nos. 1—3, F. Lajard 
Recherches sur le culte, les symboles, les attributs, et les monuments figurés de Vénus Paris 
1837 pl. 3 B, з and 4), Eleutheropolis (24. 20. p. 243 no. 2) and Nikopolis in Iudaea 
(Е. Imhoof-Blumer in the Wum. Zeitschr. 1901 p. 13 f.) is the Zeus of Heliopolis (supra 
р. 572 n. І). 

2 F. de Saulcy Memismatigue de la terre sainte Paris 1874 p. 383 pl. 19, 9 
AEIHNIQN | CEH (in the year 268 of the Pompeian era = 204 A.D.), Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Coins Galatia, etc. pp. Ixxxv, 303 pl. 38, 4, Head Hist. num. p. 787. 

3 Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 440 no. 8, Choix de monn. gr. pl. т, 223, Head 
Hist. num p. 782. 

1 Е, Imhoof-Blumer in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii. 170 n. 9, citing A. L. Millin 
Nouv. gall. myth. p. 89 pl. 14 no. 16 and F. Lajard Recherches sur le culte, les symboles, 
les attributs, et les monuments figures de Vénus Paris 1837 pl. 5, 5 (where, however, the 
bulls appear as horses). 

5 Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 437 no. 121 pl. Н, 15, E. Babelon Les rois de Syrie 
Paris 1890 p. clxxiii fig. 39, W. Wroth in the Num. Chron. Third Series 1890 x. 327 Ё, 
Head Hist. mum.? р. 772. 
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(£) Characteristics of the Syrian Zeus (Adad). 


As at Heliopolis’, so at Hierapolis and elsewhere the bulls asso- 
ciated with Adad (Zeus) marked him as a god of thunder and fertility. 
The Rhosian coin, which represents him with a thunderbolt and a 
crux ansata, indicates both aspects of his being. At Hierapolis 
the latter was the more prominent, to judge from the local myth? 
and ritual, He was here a fitting partner of Atargatis (Hera), а 

1 Supra p. 576 ff. 

2 According to Loukian. de dea Syr. 17 ff., the temple at Hierapolis was rebuilt by 
Stratonike [the second wife of Seieukos i Nikator], who was afterwards married to her 
step-son [Antiochos i Soter]. Stratonike was bidden by Hera in a dream to raise to her 
the temple at Hierapolis. The king [Seleukos] sent her thither under the charge of his 
friend Kombabos, a very handsome youth. Kombabos, fearing the result of this com- 
mission, mutilated himself, put his aióota in a small jar along with myrrh, honey, and 
other perfumes, sealed it and gave it to the king as a priceless treasure to be kept against 
his return. The king set another seal upon it and entrusted it to his stewards. When 
Stratonike had been three years building the temple, Hera, angry at the delay, struck her 
with a passion for Kombabos. At first she concealed her feelings; but at last she made her- 
self drunk and confessed herlove. Kombabos rejected her overtures. She then threatened 
to lay violent hands upon herself. Whereupon he told her of his mutilation and so cured 
her madness. But she still loved him and enjoyed his company. Meantime the king 
sent for Kombabos. (Some say falsely that Stratonike accused Kombabos to him of 
attempting her honour: cp. the tales of Sthenoboia and Phaidra.) Kombabos was 
imprisoned, arraigned, and condemned to death. He then called for his treasure, broke 
the seal, and proved his innocence by exhibiting the contents. The king, convinced, 
promised to put his accusers to death, to bestow upon him much gold and silver, Assyrian 
raiment, and royal horses, and to grant him the right to approach himself unannounced 
*even'—said he— fv ywvaıkl аиа e)vájwuai! Kombabos finished the temple апа in 
future dwelt there. A bronze statue of him by Hermokles of Rhodes, which stands in 
the temple, shows a feminine form in masculine attire; for such was his aspect. But 
a stranger woman, who once came to a festival, fell in love with him and, on discovering 
his condition, slew herself ; so he, discouraged at it, changed his practice and put on a 
woman's dress. His friends showed their sympathy with him by mutilating themselves 
and sharing his mode of life, (Others tell a sacred tale to the effect that Hera loved 
Kombabos and, to prevent him from being lonely, sent upon his friends this desire for 
self-mutilation.) 

In this myth Kombabos is obviously a Syrian parallel to Attis, who, according to one 
version (Prudent. Zeristeph. то. 196 ff.), unmanned himself to escape the embraces of 
Kybebe: cp. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1542 n. 3. Hera, z.e. Atargatis, here corresponds 
with Kybebe. The transference of the tale fronı the goddess Hera to the mortal Stratonike 
perhaps implies that the Syrian queen played the part of the goddess. Those who 
identified Atargatis with Rhea ascribed the foundation of her temple and cult to Attis 
(Loukian. de dea Syr. 15). 

* The statements of the pseudo-Lucian with regard to the ritual at Hierapolis may 
here be summarised : ° 

In this Propflaia stand two $aAXol, dedicated by Dionysos to his step-mother Hera 
and reaching to a height of thirty fathoms. Twice a year a man climbs up one of them 
and spends seven days on the top. Most persons say that he associates up there with the 
gods, invoking their blessing upon the whole of Syria, and that the gods, since he is near 
them, hear his prayers. Others connect the custom with Deukalion's flood, when men, 
to escape the water, climbed mountains and high trees [cp. supra p. 584 n. 1]. Lucian 
compares rather the vevpdomacra of the Greeks, small wooden men with large aldvia 
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goddess whom the Greeks described as ‘Nature or the Cause 
that made out of moisture the first principles and seeds of 


seated on the $aAXoí raised for Dionysos, and notes that on the right of the temple at 
Hierapolis is seated a small bronze figure of a man with a large aldofov. However that 
may be, the Syrian climbs his ¢ga\\és, as an Arab or an Egyptian climbs a date-palın. 
On the top he erects a hut and receives offerings. A man standing below shouts up the 
name of each donor. He, up aloft, invokes a blessing upon the latter and, during his 
prayer, beats a vessel of bronze, which makes a great clanging reverberation. He keeps 
a sleepless vigil; for, should he sleep, а scorpion would climb up and attack him (5. 16 
and 28 f). [In the Лад. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1912 xxvii Arch. Anz. рр. 13—16 
R. Hartmann attempts to show that a bronze statuette at Stuttgart represents this 
$aXXoBárgs—an improbable view. The уєџрӧстаста in question may, I think, be 
illustrated from a black-figured 3/2 at Florence published by Н. Heydemann 22272275 
ungen aus den Antikensammlungen in Ober- uud Mittelitalien Halle 1879 p. 95 no. 50 
(Preuss in the Archiv für Anthropologie N.F. 1903 i. 129 ff. figs., A. Dieterich Mezer 
Erde Leipzig and Berlin 1903 p. 107 ff. figs.) and Milani Stzd. e mat. di arch. e num. 
1902 ii. 78 ff. figs. 262 a, 262 6: cp. Hdt. 2. 48, Plout. de Zs. e Os. 12, 36. Е. Cumont 
—E. Cumont Voyage d'exploration archéologique dans le Pont et la petite Arménie ii. 337 
figure cylinders of euamelled terra cotta, с. *50™ high, found at Erzingián and thought 
by the Turks to be gaAXol used in the cult of the Syrian goddess. On the beaten gong 
see the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1902 xxii. 5—28.] 

Outside thc temple is a large bronze altar and countless bronze statues of kings and 
priests, including Semiramis, who claimed divine honours, Helene, Hekabe, Andromache, 
Paris, Hektor, Achilles, Nireus son of Aglaia, Philomele and Prokne as women, Tereus 
as a bird, Semiramis again, Kombabos, Stratonike, Alexander, Sardanapallos. In the 
courtyard great bulls, horses, eagles, bears, and lions roam about: they are all sacred and 
harm no man (20. 39—41). | 

Numerous priests slay victims, or bear libations, or аге ‘ fire-bearers,’ or wait beside 
the altar: more than 300 of them come to the sacrifice. All wear white garments and a 
felt cap, except the chief priest, who alone wears a purple robe and a golden tiara. 
Besides, there are other sacred persons—flute-players, pipers, eunuchs and frenzied 
women (who dote upon them: 20. 22). All come to the sacrifice, which takes place 
twice a day. During the sacrifice to Zeus they keep silence; during that to Hera they 
sing, play the flute, and shake rattles (20. 42—44). 

Near the temple is a lake containing sacred fish of various kinds. The large ones have 
separate names and come when called. One of them is decked with gold, having a golden 
object attached to his fin. The lake is said to be over 200 fathoms in depth. In the 
midst of it is a stone altar, thought by many to be floating on the water. It is always 
wreathed and perfumed: many persons under a vow swim to it daily and bring the 
wreaths. Important festivals are held here, known as ‘ Descents to the Lake,’ because 
all the deities come down to the lake. Hera arrives first to save the fish; for, if Zcus 
saw them before her, they would all perish. He too comes to look at them; but she 
blocks the way and implores him to depart. On the occasion of their greatest festivals 
[cp. supra p. 584 n. 1] they go down to the sea. Each man returns bearing a vessel of 
water sealed with wax. A sacred ‘cock,’ living on the lake, receives the vessels, inspects 
their seals, and earns many vad for himself by unfastening them. The men then take the 
vessels to the temple, pour their libations, offer sacrifices, and so return home (2б. 45—48). 

The greatest festival known to the writer is, however, celebrated at the beginning of 
spring and named the ‘ Pyre’ or the * Torch.” They cut down great trees and erect them 
in the courtyard. On these they hang live goats, sheep, etc. together with birds, 
garments, and objects in gold or silver. When all is ready, they bear the deities round 
the trees, which thcy бге and consume on the spot. This festival is attended by a multi- 
tude from Syria and the surrounding districts: all who come bring with them their own 
deities and images of the same. On certain specified days the crowd assembles in the 
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all things’ and again as ‘her who gave mankind their earliest 
knowledge of all that is good for them?’ 


(n) Ba‘al-tars and Zeus Térsios. 


Akin to the Syrian Adad, though not identical with him, 
was a god worshipped since Hittite times in Kilikia and the 


precinct, but outside the temple: here many eunuchs and sacred men perform their 
orgies, cutting their fore-arms and striking each other on the back. Many, standing by, 
play the flute; many beat drums; others sing inspired and holy songs. On these days 
too, while the eunuchs are raising their din, madness falls on many a young man, who 
flings aside his garments and with a great cry rushes into the midst of them. He seizes 
a sword; for there are swords in plenty placed there on purpose. With this he mutilates 
himself and runs through the town holding in his hands the parts that he has cut off. 
When he has flung them away into a house, he receives from that house feminine attire 
and a woman's ornaments (20. 40—51). 

A dead eunuch is buried in a peculiar fashion. His comrades carry him out to the 
suburbs, set him down on the bier, cast stones over him, and return. They may not 
enter the temple-precinct for the next seven days. If any of them sees a corpse, he does 
not enter the precinct that day, but purifies himself on the morrow and enters it. If one 
of their own household has died, they wait thirty days, shave their heads, and then enter. 
The beasts that they sacrifice are oxen both male and female, goats, and sheep. Swine 
only they deem unclean and neither sacrifice nor eat: others, liowever, deem them not 
unclean but sacred. They regard the dove as an object of the greatest sanctity: they 
Will not even touch it; or, if they do so by accident, they are unclean throughout that 
day. Hence doves dwell with them, enter their houses, and feed for the most part on 
the ground (20. 52—54). 

When a man goes to Hierapolis to attend a festival, on first entering the town he 
shaves his head and eyebrows and then sacrifices a sheep. Most of it he cuts up and 
eats, but the fleece he lays on the ground. Kneeling upon it, he draws the feet and head 
of the beast over his own head ; and at the same time offering prayer he asks the deity to 
accept his present sacrifice and promises a greater one in future. After that he wreathes 
his own head and the heads of all those that have come on the same errand with him. 
From the moment when he quits his own country for the journey he must use cold water 
both for bathing and for drinking and must always sleep on the ground, it being forbidden 
to mount upon a bed till he has reached his home again. In Hierapolis he is received by 
a host whom he does not know. Certain hosts are there assigned to each town, the 
office being hereditary. Those that discharge it are called by the Assyrians ‘teachers,’ 
since they explain the rites to their guests. They do not offer sacrifice in the sanctuary 
itself; but, having brought the victim to the altar and poured a libation over it, they lead 
it home alive, and, on reaching every man his own dwelling, sacrifice it and pray. 
Another sacrifice is performed thus: they wreathe the victims and cast them alive from 
the Propýlaia, the victims being killed by the fall. Some even cast their own children 
"down hence, but not as they do the beasts: they put them in a sack and lower them 
by hand, jeering at them the while and declaring that they are not children, but 
oxen [cp. supra p. 442 пп. г, 2]. They are all tattooed, some on the wrist, others on 
he neck. Just as at Troizen lads and lasses must not wed till they have shorn their 
air for Hippolytos, so at Hierapolis young men offer the first hairs of their beards, while 
irls leave a sacred tress uncut from their birth onwards. On reaching the sanctuary 
they cut the hair and, placing it in vessels of silver or often of gold, nail it to the temple- 
Wall and inscribe it with their names [cp. supra p. 23 ff.] (2. 55—60). 

1 Plout. v. Crass. 17. 


Є, 38 
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neighbouring districts. His rock-cut effigy (fig. 453)! is still to be 


SP DA CC 


Fig. 453. 


1 L. Messerschmidt Corpus inscriptionum Hettiticarum Berlin 1900 р. 30f. pl. 34, 
za. ib. Berlin 1906 pp. 4—7 (cp. a second relief near Ibriz, which appears to be an exact 
duplicate of the first: zd. 26. Berlin 1906 p. 19 f.), E..J. Davis ‘On a New Hamathite 
Inscription at Ibreez' in the 7ransactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 1876 iv. 
336—346, id. Life in Asiatic Turkey London 1879 pp. 245—260, W. M. Ramsay 
* Basrelief of Ibriz' in the Arch. Zeit. 1885 xliii. 203—208 pl. 13, Perrot—Chipiez 7252. 
de [ Art iv. 723—729 fig. 354, W. M. Ramsay—D. С. Hogarth * Prehellenie Monuments 
of Cappadocia’ in the Recueil de Travaux relatifs à la Philologie et à l Archéologie 
Egypliennes et Assyriennes 1903 xiv. 77 ff., 85 f. pls. з, 4, A. H. Sayce in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology 1906 xxviii. 133 f. with ply 
W. M. Ramsay Pauline and other Studies London 1906 р. 172 Ё., zd. Luke the Physician 
London 1908 pp. 171—179 pl. 21, Frazer Golden Bough*®: Adonis Attis Osiris? pp. 93 
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seen at Ivriz, where a singularly fertile glen runs far into the 
northern flank of Mount Tauros. Prof. J. Garstang describes the 
scene in graphic language: 


* At the foot of the rock a stream of water, clear and cool, bursts out in 
tremendous volume, and, supplemented by other similar sources, becomes in 
a hundred yards a raging and impassable torrent, roaring with a wonderful 
noise as it foams and leaps over the rocks in its course. Before joining the 
main stream of the valley it washes at a bend the foot of a bare rock, upon 
which from the opposite side there may be seen the famous sculptures, the most 
"striking of all known Hittite works, and one of the most imposing monuments 
of the ancient East. - 

— The treatment of these sculptures is all in relief. In composition there are 
two persons represented: the Peasant-god, a gigantic figure fourteen feet in 
height, distinguished by the bunches of grapes and bearded wheat which he 
holds, and the King-priest, an heroic figure eight feet in height, facing towards 
the god, with clasped hands raised in adoration or thanksgiving for his bounty. 

The god is clad in the short tunic, short-sleeved vest, pointed cap, and shoes 
with turned-up toes, characteristic of the godlike figures on all Hittite sculptures. 
But here the sculptor has elaborated his theme, and has worked into it ideas or 
conceptions which we may reasonably suspect were derived ultimately from the 
East through the intermediary of Cilicia. The figure is squat and stolid, and 
the face almost Semitic.... Perhaps the most peculiar and Oriental detail is to be 
found in the horns which decorate the helmet, of which four pairs are visible. 
In front of the right foot is the suggestion of a bolted implement, possibly 
a plough.... 

There are three short inscriptions accompanying these figures. In that 
which is carved before the face of the god, Professors Sayce and Jensen both find 
the name of Sandes in the first line (the W-like sign below the divided oval that 
ifies divinity). In the next line, as in the overlap of the first and second 
lines of inscription behind the king, we find the same name (read Ayminyas) as 
...in the inscriptions of Bor and of Bulghar-Madén. This point is of importance 
in considering the history of the Hittite peoples when, as it seems, the central 
authority was no longer at Boghaz-Keui. For the date of these sculptures, if 
only from their close analogy in treatment to those of Sakje-Geuzi, may be put 
down to the tenth or ninth century В.С. It would seem indeed that we are here 
drawn into relation with the kingdom of (Greater) Cilicia, which, with Tyana 
probably as capital, took the place of the Hatti-state within the Halys, as the 
dominant Hittite state at the beginning of the first millennium В.С. 


Sandas was clearly a god of fertility’. The bovine horns on 
his tiara, the grape-bunches and corn-ears in his hands, the plough (?) 
at his feet, all point in that direction. At Tarsos in the fourth 
century В.С., while retaining his old attributes the grapes and the 
‘corn, he acquired the characteristics of Zeus. On silver coins 


97, О. Höfer in Roscher Lex. Alyth. iv. 330 f. fig. 2, J. Garstang The Land of the 
Hittites London 1910 pp. 191—195 pl. 57 (from a cast at Berlin). 

1 So e.g. J. С. Frazer loc. cit., E. Meyer Geschichte des Alterthums Stuttgart 1909 i. 
2°. 641 ff. 
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struck in Kilikia by the satrap Datames, 378—374 B.C. (figs. 454, 
455)", he appears under the name Ba‘al-tars enthroned with an eagle- 
sceptre in his right hand, a corn-ear and a bunch of grapes in his 
left: beside him is an incense-burner, and beneath his throne 
a variable symbol—a pomegranate-flower, a bull’s head, the fore- 


AS Rn pw Ls 


Fig. 454. 1 Fig. 455. 


part of a humped bull, the entire bull crouching, a knuckle-bone, 
a lion, a bird. The whole design is surrounded by a circle with 
projections like battlements, probably meant for the town-wall. 
Silver coins issued by Mazaios? as satrap of Kilikia, 361—334 B.C.®, 
and Trans-Euphratesia, 351—334 B.C. (figs. 456, 457)*, together with 


Fig. 456. Fig. 457. 


others issued by Arsames as satrap of Kilikia, 334—331 В.С.°, show 
the same deity enthroned with a lotos-sceptre and grouped in various 
ways with one or more of his attributes—an ear of corn, a bunch of 
grapes, and an eagle. On coins struck by Mazaios as general ol 
Dareios in Syria and at Babylon, 334—331 B.C.5, and as governoi 


! Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 409 ff. pl. 109, 4—10, 12—15, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Lycaonia, etc. p. 167 f. pl. 29, 11—15, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 547, Head Mist. m 
р. 730 f. fig. 322. Fig. 454 is from a specimen in my collection ; fig. 455 = Babelon 
op. cit. ii. 2. 413 f. pl. 169, 14. 

? For the coinage of Mazaios etc. I follow the classification recently proposed by 
Babelon 02. cit. ii. 2. 443 ff. 

3 Jd. ib. i. 2. 445 ff. pl. 111, 14—20, pl. 112, 1—8. 

4 Jd. ib. ii. 2. 451 ff. pl. 112, 12—20, 22, pl. 113, 1 f, 5—11. I figure two specimel 
in my collection. 

5 /q. ib. li. 2. 461 ff. pl. 113, 13—18, pl. 114, 1—3. 

8 Jd. ib. ii. 2. 471 ff. pl. 114, 15—20. 
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of Babylon under Alexander the Great, 331—328 B.C.!, Ba‘al-tars 
loses his distinctive attributes altogether. And on later pieces 
struck by the generals of Alexander, eg. by Seleukos in 321-316 
and 312—306 в.с. (fig. 458)*, he drops not only his attributes but 


also his title Ba‘a/-tars and appears as a purely Hellenic Zeus. 
In the third century B.C. he was known at Tarsos as Zeus 
Térsios?. 

The identification of Sandas with Zeus was due partly to the 
fact that Sandas was the chief god of the district* and partly to the 


1 Jd. ib. ii. 2. 475 ff. pl. 114, 21 f. 

? ld. ib. ii. 2. 481 ff. pl. 115, 3—5, 7 Ё, 10f., 14—17, 21—25. I figure a specimen 
in my collection. 

3 Eustath. 7» Dionys. ger. 867 'Eparos0évqs бё фус: ту к\№о TH Tore elvat amò 
Ads Tepolov rots éxet kaXovuévov. oi бё фас: Тєрсду татрфта 0ià той є groıxelov óvoua- 
oivat Tijv поћи, бїй TÒ TOvs Ekel mporovs guvayayörras kapmóv xXAWwpdy Tepahvar, Ó ёст: 
Enpavat, Kal eis xeuxQvos amodeodaı rpopiv. Cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. Tapoós. 

Among the commonest types of the later copper coins of Tarsos is that of Zeus 
enthroned (777. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. pp. 177, 181 ff., 190, 192 pls. 32, 12, 33, 
4—9, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 248 f. pl. бо, 12, Head Hist. nuni? p. 732 f.). 

_ + Another Cilician god, Olymbros, who passed as being the brother of Sandas (Steph. 
Byz. s.v. “Adava‘,..€ore бё 6 "Aóavos Гӯѕ xal O/pavoÜ mats, kai “Ooracos kal Idvöns kai 
Kpóvos kai 'Péa xal 'Татєтд< kal "OAvußpos), was worshipped 
by natives of Anazarbos as Zeus 'OA/fpios or OX/Bpis (Unser. 
Gr. Sic. Zt. no. 991 a small marble е found on the 
Esquiline An ‘OdvBpi(w) or 'Олё8р‹ | ro КМкоу | EBvovs 
THs | Naumpordrys) и(утротбћєсѕ) ’Avatap|Béwy Аёр(1\оѕ) | 
Müpkos статор | ebxns xápw). High up in an almost in- 
accessible cave on the mountain behind Anazarbos (Ana- 
varza) is another dedication to Zeus (E. L. Hicks in the 
Jour. Hell. Stud, 1890 xi. 238 no. 4 Ad kal "Hpa Ганта 
каї | "Ape: Beois moMovxots | "Prryeiva 'Аск\т:йбо | сктттро- 
форойта lepà ®тёр | ris mörews [тє] kai ris | BovAns, èri 


iepéus Bewv |'Aypéuv Zelrov Taupiskov‘ | Zrovs Вор = 153 A.D. or possibly 192 A.D.). 
And the eds Karaigárgs is coupled with Persephone in an inscription on the ‘tomb of 
the eunuch’ (R. Heberdey and A. Wilhelm Reisen in Kilikien Wien 1896 p. 38 no. 94р). 
An imperial copper of Anazarbos struck by Claudius (?) has a bust of Zeus, laureate, 
placed in front of a rock crowned with a fortress (fig. 459 =Imhoof-Blumer Afonn. gr. 
Р. 349 no. ro pl. F, 20: on this fortress see V. Langlois ‘Anazarbe et ses environs’ in 
the Kev. Arch. 1836 xiii. 361—370 pl. 290f.). Other Zeus-types occur on the coinage 
of the town (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. рр. cvi, 31, 34 pls. 5, ro, 6, 4, 
Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 527, Head Hist. num? p. 716f. I figure an unpublished specimen 
' 
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fact that Zeus too was a giver of fertility’. But this identification? 
though favoured by the satraps and generals, did not adequately 
express the popular conception of Sandas, whose prototype in the 
Hittite religion appears to have been the son-god rather than the 
father-god*. Hence side by side with Zeus, the supreme dispenser 
of all things good, the Tarsians worshipped Herakles, the more 
human and approachable averter of all things evil. The coins 
struck by Datames, which represented Ba‘al-tars as a Zeus-like 
deity seated on a throne, supplement this obverse type by a reverse 
of exceptional interest (figs. 454, 455). Within a square frame 
surmounted by antefixes etc. and probably intended for a sacred 
edifice are two male figures with an incense-burner between them. 
in my collection (fig. 460): obv. [KAIZAPEQN 2] | ANAZAPBN head of 


Zeus, laureate, to right; rev. ETOYC | BAP (=132=113/114 A.D.) head of Tyche, 
veiled and turreted); and it would seem reasonable to conclude that on the akropolis 


Fig. 460. 
of Anazarbos there was an important cult of Zeus, who had here dispossessed Olymbros. 
See further A. von Domaszewski *Zebs "ON Bptos’ in the Mum. Zeitschr. 1911 pp. 10—12. 

! A coin of Titiopolis in Kilikia, struck by Hadrian, shows Zeus with sceptre and 
cornu copiae (fig. 461 =W. Wroth in the Aa. Chron. Third Series 1900 xx. 293 no. 29 
pl. r4, ro, Imhoof-Blumer ATeizas. Münsen ii. 494, Head 
Hist. num.? p. 734)—an attribute which he there shares with 
the local Tyche (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 231 
pl. 38, 7): ep. supra p. sor Ё pl. xxxi, Zeus on a copper 
of the Italian Lokroi enthroned with a sceptre in his left 
hand and a cornu copiae behind him (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Italy p. 369, Garrucci Mon. Jt. ant. р. 161 pl. 113, 13), an 
archaistic Iupiter bearing a даѓеғо in his right hand, a cornu 
copiae in his left, on a base at Berlin which probably dates 
from the reign of Commodus and is inscribed I. o. m. | 
, summo | exsuper[an]tissim[o] (К. Kekulé von Stradonitz 
‘Uber das Relief mit der Inschrift C. 7. Г. vi. 426’ in the Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Berlin 1901 p. 387 ff., Е. Cumont in the Archiv f. Rel. 1906 ix. 323 ff., A. v. Domaszewski 
ib. 1911 xiv. 313, Reinach Rép. Reliefs ii. 32 no. 2), another archaising lupiter, with 
kdlathos on head, patera in left hand, over which hovers a butterfly, and cozzm copiae 
in right, on an engraved gem at St Petersburg (L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 
1873 р. 150, 26. 1877, р. 100, Reinach Pierres Gravées р. 134 no. 3 pl. 123, cp. 29. p. 124 
no. 3 pl. 120); and a stone statuette from Frangissa in Kypros showing Ba‘al-hamman 
between two rams with a cozzz copiae in his left hand (Ohnefalsch-Richter Aypros p. 474 
pl. 191, 4, cp. supra p. 354 pl. xxvi, 1). 

* If Sandas at Ivriz had corn-ears, grapes and a plough (supra p. 594f.), Zeus had 
corn-ears at Heliopolis (supra рр. 552, 558 f., 369, 572), grapes and a plough in Phrygiz 
(supra pp. 4 n. 2, 399f.). 

3 J. Garstang Zhe Land of the Hittites London 1910 pp. 195, 238, 240, 378 f. 


Fig. 461. 
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On the right stands Datames himself in c%itón and himation raising 
his hand with a gesture of adoration. On the left is the nude form 
of Herakles with arm outstretched towards the satrap. Before 
Datames is his name in Aramaic lettering—7ddmw. Behind 
Herakles on certain specimens (fig. 455) room is found for a second 
Aramaic word—aza?*. Now it has been universally supposed that 
Ana must be the name of the naked god, and attempts have been 
made to connect him with the Assyrian Axu’. But I am informed 
by my friends Prof. R. H. Kennett, Prof. F. C. Burkitt, and 
Mr N. McLean, that ana is ordinary Aramaic for ‘I (am), and 
that ‘I am Datames’ would have been the normal commencement 
of a royal or quasi-royal proclamation. I would therefore suggest 
that this much-disputed‘ type simply represents Datames an- 
nouncing himself as a worshipper of Herakles (Sandas). 

Sandas as figured on coins of Tarsos from about 164 B.C. 


Fig. 462. Fig. 463. Fig. 464. 


onwards (figs. 462—468) bears a much closer resemblance to the 
ancient Hittite son-god*. He stands on the back of a lion, which 


I I have to thank my friend Mr N. McLean, Lecturer in Aramaic to the University 
of Cambridge, for examining a number of these coins and deciphering their legend. 
Mr McLean tells me that it might possibly be read as Z@rmu, but that there is in 
Aramaic no such use of a sonant л as would justify the transcription Tadymu (Head 
Hist. num.? p. 731). 

* This word is placed either in the narrow space at the back of Herakles’ knee 
(Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 413f. pl. 109, 13 and 15) or outside the frame behind 
Herakles (zZ. 20. pl. 109, 14=my fig. 455). 

3 E. Babelon Les Perses Achéminides Paris 1893 pp. clvi—clix, id. Monn. er. rom. ii. 

"2. 413 ff., G. F. Hill in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. р. Ixxx, Head Hist. : 
num.” р. 731. 

+ P. Gardner Types of Gk. Coins p. 171 pl. 10, 29 regards as plausible an interpreta- 
tion put forward by Honoré d’Albert, duc de Luynes Numismatique des satrapies et de la 
Phenicie Paris 1846 p. 20, viz. that Sardanapalos represented by the Greek artist as an 
effeminate Zeus or Dionysos is here snapping his fingers (Athen. 530 A ff.) at Herakles, 
who exhorts him to better things! But such moralising is, as Prof. Gardner admits, 
"a rare or unprecedented occurrence among Greek coins.’ Frankly, it is unthinkable. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. pp. 178 f., 186, 206 pls. 32, 13—16, 33, 
1, 34 2, 36, 9, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 548 pl. бо, 11, Head Zst. num.” p. 732f., 
P. Gardner Zyzes of Gk. Coins р. 206 pl. 13, 20. 

8 In the rock-carvings of Iasily Kaya near Boghaz-Keui the Hittite son-god stands on 
the back of a lioness (or panther—if the animal is really turned as in l'errot—Chipiez 
Hist. de ’ Art iv. 637 fig. 313; for the panther, as opposed to the lion, in early art is 
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is both winged and horned. He is draped and wears a tall head- 
dress. He carries bow-case and sword, and grasps a double-axe 
in his left hand. Occasionally also, as befits a god of fertility, he 
holds a branch! or flower (fig. 463)? or wreath (fig. 464)% He 
thus differs widely from the Grecised representation of him as 
Herakles. Indeed, we should not know him for the same deity, 
were it not that he is sometimes nude (fig. 463)* and always 
stretches forth his right hand in what is clearly a characteristic 
gesture’. 

Certain coins struck at Tarsos by the Seleucid kings of Syria 
from Alexandros i Balas (150—146 B.C.) to Antiochos ix Kyzikenos 
(113—95 В.С.) show Sandas between two small cones or altars on 


Fig. 465. Fig. 466. 


a pyramidal structure topped by an eagle with spread wings 
(figs. 465, 466)*. This erection has been thought to represent the 
‘Pyre’ made for Herakles (Sandas) at the Tarsian festival of Pyra". 


normally represented with his head full-face, not. in profile: see E. Pottier * Histoire 
d'une bête’ in the Revue de Part ancien et moderne 1910 p. 419, Н. G. Spearing The 
Childhood of Art London 1912 p. 138 ff.). He wears a short tunic, shoes with upturned 
toes, and a conical fluted hat. He grasps a staff in his outstretched right hand and a 
double-axe in his left, while.a short dagger hangs by his belt (J. Garstang 77e Laud | 
of the Hittites London 1910 p. 222 f. pl. 65, cp. p. 228f. pl. 71; bibliography zó. p. 396). 

I Brit. Mus. Cat. Cotus Lycaonia, etc. p. 179 pl. 32, 16. 

2 Ib. p. 179 pl. 33, 1 (flower with three petals), Imhoof-Blumer and О. Keller 77er- 
und Phlanzenbilder auf Münzen und Gemmen des klassischen Altertums Leipzig 1889 
р. 70 pl. 12,7 (=my fig. 463). 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 178 pl. 32, 14, p. 186 pl. 34, 2, р. 200 
pl. 36, 9, Z/uuter Cat. Coins ii. 848 pl. бо, 11, Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller op. cir. 
р. 7o f. pl. 12, 8, 9. 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 179 pl. 33, 1, Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller 
op. cit. p. то pl. 12, 7. 

5 І take this gesture to be expressive of power. In the Old Testament a ‘stretched 
out arm’ is constantly found with that connotation (Ex. 6. 6, Deut. 4. 34, 5. 15, 7. 19, 
9. 29, I1. 2, І Kings 8. 42, 2 Kings 17. 36, alıb.). 

6 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 180 f. pl. 33, 2, 3, Hunter Cat. Corus ii. 
848, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Seleucid Kings of Syria p. 72 pl. 28, 8, p. 78 pl. 21, 6, p. 89 
pl. 24, 3, р. 112, Head Hist. num? р. 732 Ё, Р. Gardner Zyfes of Gk. Coins p. 206 
pl. 14, 17, Anson Mum. Gr. v pl. 2, 50 Ё, 53—55. 

7 So eg. P. Gardner ypes of Gk. Corus p. 206, Head Hist. пит? p. 733 (‘ probably 
the pyre’ etc... Mr G. Е. Hill in the Zr. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. 
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Dion Chrysostomos, the only author who mentions this pyre, does 
so in an address to the inhabitants of Tarsos’: 

‘What think you? If, as we may well suppose and as men declare, founders 
—be they heroes or gods—often visit the states that they have founded, though 
none can see them, at sacrifices and certain public festivals ; if, then, your own 
first founder Herakles were to come here, say during the Pyre, which you make 
for him so handsomely,—think you he would be best pleased at hearing that the 
city has got this reputation ?' 

Dr Frazer has conjectured that ‘at this festival, as at the festival 
of Melcarth, the god was burned in effigy on his own pyre?’ 
That may have been so : but no ancient writer actually states that 
a god was burnt in effigy at Melqart’s festival’, and as to Tarsos— 


Fig. 467. Fig. 468. 


Dion's words rather imply that the deity was not visible at all. 
In any case the erection of the Tarsian coins can hardly be 
identified with the pyre of.Herakles. To begin with, specimens 
struck by Marcus Aurelius (fig. 467)*, Tranquillina (fig. 468)*, etc. 
show the supposed pyre covered by an elaborate baldachin as if 
it were a permanent structure. 


p. Ixxxvi speaks with more reserve (‘either a permanent monument, or the pyre’ etc.). 
Mr С. Macdonald in the Hunter Cat. Ceins ii. 548 apparently rejects the identification 
with Herakles’ pyre (* Monument...surmounted by pyramidal structure,’ etc.). 

1 Dion. Chrys. or. 33 p. 23 f. Reiske rl àv oleade, el кабатєр elkós ёттї xal aal rovs 
olkıoras npwas ў Өєоўѕ moAAdkıs EmorpéperOat ras аёти móNew qois Aois dvTas ddaveis 
ёр тє Qvalaıs kal тилу éoprats nporeMéaw, ётєї@” 6 dpxmyós ouv ‘Hpaxdfs mapayevorro 
fra Ilvpüs odans 7v mávv kañv aire тоїтє <Ñ... >, афӧдра ye av abriv ToOT7vo 
Toaurns &койта>та uvis; Reiske prefers to eject e. as an intrusion from some 
schölion. 

2 Frazer Golden Bough?: Adonis Attis Osiris? p. 99. 

3 Jd. ib. pp. 84—90 ‘raises a strong presumption, though it cannot be said to amount 
to a proof, that a practice of burning a deity, and especially Melcarth, in effigy or in the 
person of a human representative, was observed at an annual festival in Tyre and its 
colonies.’ 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 190 pl. 34, 10. 
5 7b. p. 221 pl. 37, 9, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 555 pl. бо, 18. I figure a specimen in 
he McClean collection. 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 224 no. 305 Trajan Decius, p. 225 no. 310 
Herennius Etruscus. 
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Again, the eagle on its apex resembles the eagle on the pyramidal 
roof above the stone of Zeus Adsios at Seleukeia Pieria. Finally, 
the whole Tarsian structure is quite unlike any other pyres figured 
on Greek or Roman money’, but both in form and in decoration so 
strikingly similar to the pyramids of Iupiter Dolichenus* that we 
are fully justified in explaining it by the help of their analogy. 

If Sandas at Tarsos had among his attributes both grape- 
bunches and a pyramid topped by an eagle, we may perhaps 
venture to connect his name with another Cilician coin-type 
(figs. 469—474)*, in which appears a pyramid flanked by two birds or 


Fig. 472. Figs 473. Fig. 474: 


by two grape-bunches®, Certain examples of this coinage (fig. 472) 
exhibit on the pyramid a symbol resembling the three-petalled 
flower sometimes held by Sandas®, 


1 Append. B Syria. 

"2 For the pyre of Zeus Strdtios as shown on coins of Amaseia see the Class. Rev. 1904 
xviii. 79 f., Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 296, 306 f. (add now Waddington—Babelon—Reinach 
Monn. gr. d'As. Min. pp. 27, 32, 35 f., 38 ff. pls. 4, 22, 5, 12—14, 20, б, 1 07 10 
12 f.): the only hint of a pyramidal top is on a specimen struck by Caracalla (2. p. 39 
pl. 6, 3, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus, etc. p. 11 pl. 2, 4). Roman CONSECRATIO- 
pyres (listed by Rasche Дех. Лит. ii. 806—809, vii. 1067 f., Suppl. ii. 17 f.) are regularly 
staged towers, not pyramids. 3 Infra p. 615 Ё. 

* Babelon Monn. yr. rom. ii. 2. 869 f. pl. 137, 12—14, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, 
etc. pp. cxvii ff., 96 pl. 16, 1—4, Anson Num. Gr. v pl. 4, 120—123, Head Hist. sum. 
р. 717. The attribution of these anepigraphic coins is doubtful. Most numismatists now 
assign them to Mallos, but on inadequate grounds—see Imhoof-Blumer AZezzas. Münzen 
il. 435 f., who proposes Aphrodisias and is followed by Head doc. cit. 

5 On the evolution of these birds and grape-bunches from mere granulated patches see 
the careful note of Mr С. Е. Hill in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. cxix. 

в Babelon Moss. gr. rom. ii. 2. 869 f. pl. 137, 14, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, ete. 
р. 96 pl. 16, 3, Anson Num. Gr. v pl. 4, 122, Head Hist. пит? р. 717. Cp. the plan 
sign discussed by Sir Arthur Evans Scripta Ainoa Oxford 1909 i. 215 f. (‘Catalogue 
Hieroglyphic Signs’ no. 92). 
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The significance of the pyramid as a cult-object is uncertain. 
I am disposed to think that, like 
the Babylonian zikkurat or 
‘high’-place}, it was the conven- 
tionalised form of a mountain‘, 
originally viewed as the dwelling- 
place of the deity. Sandas’ pro- 
totype, the son-god of Boghaz- 
keui, stands on the back of a 
lioness, which itself is standing 
оп a mountain-range®. Sandas’ 
own effigy is carved on the rock- 
walls of Ivriz at the foot of 
Mount Tauros* Such a god 
might be suitably represented in 
relief on a stone pyramid at 
Tarsos. 

It is possible, though not 
certain, that Sandas was some- 
times called Di-Sandas’, the 
prefix serving to emphasise his 
relation to Zeus. If so, a parallel 
might be sought among such 
compound names of deities as Dio-Pan*, Zeno-Poseidon’, etc. 
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1 M. Jastrow Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, New 
York and London 1911 p. 282 ff. 

2 A coin of Kaisareia in Kappadokia, struck in 113 A.D., shows a pyramid (Hunter 
Cat. Coins ii. 581 no. 3), which is perhaps equivalent to the type of Mount Argaios on 
other coins of the same town (2б. ii. 581 ff. pl. 62, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Galatia, etc. 
рр. xxxvii ff., 45 ff. pl. 8 ff.). 3 Infra p. 604 f. à Supra p. 594 f. 

5 Hieron. chron. апп. Abr. 509 Hercules cognomento Desanaus in Phoenice clarus 
habetur, unde ad nostram usque memoriam a Cappadocibus et Heliensibus (v. //. Helini- 
ensibus, Aliensibus) Desanaus (Wernicke cj. Desandus) dicitur, Synkell. cron. 153 D 
(i. 290 Dindorf) "Нракћа rwés фас» év Фошікт yvwplfeodaı Awavddy ériNeyóuevov, ws 
xal uexpı viv Ото Каттаббкоу kal 'IMcov (Movers с). Avédv, Ahrens К:Мкоу), Euseb. 
chron. vers. Armen. (ii. 28 Schóne) Hercules in Phoenice cognoscebatur Desandas appel- 
latus: quique hactenus quidem a Cappadocibus et Heliensibus (ita) nuncupatur. 

F. C. Movers Die Phönizier Berlin 1841 i. 460 suggested that in Synkell. Joc. cit. 
Awavóàv was a false reading for Yavöar due to dittography (АІ = (ће AI of yruplfeoda:). 
But his suggestion is unconvincing. 

8 Corp. inser. Gr. iii no. 4538 (a rock-cut inscription from the grotto of Pan at 
Bániás, the ancient Kaisareia Рапеаѕ) = Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. i. 343 ride бєй» 
(perhaps Echo) avéOnxe $iXevíxq Acéran | Ovixrwp йрутђр Avoruáxoro ybvos. 

т Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 278, and especially W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 
1224—1230. d А 

8 Н. Usener іп the Strena Helbigiana Lipsiae 1900 p. 315 f., Gruppe Gr. Myths Rel. 
p. 1093. P 
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In conclusion it may be pointed out that Sandas, though 
essentially a god of fertility, was also in Hellenistic times con- 
nected with the sun’. The eagle on his pyramid was presumably 
solar, for, as Monsieur R. Dussaud has proved, the king of birds 
had constantly this significance in Levantine art of the Graeco- 
Roman age? To cite but one example: a bronze brought from 
Nizib by Monsieur L. de Contenson (fig. 475)? shows a splendid 
eagle on a discoid base, which bears the name /74/05 and probably 
represents a sacred stone, perhaps that of Emesa* Again, the 
eight-rayed star that appears on the coins besides the flower-holding 
Sandas* may also fairly be reckoned as a solar symbol. 


(0) Zeus Dolichaios and Iupiter Dolichenus. 


Zeus Dolichaios’ or Dolochends’, better known as Jupiter 
Dolichenus?, furnishes another example of a Hittite god surviving 
into the Graeco-Roman age. He seems to have been originally 
akin to, or even one with, the Hittite father-god?, though—as we 
shall see—he bears some resemblance to the Hittite son-god also. In 
the central scene of the rock-carvings near Boghaz-keui (fig. 476)" 


1 Various scholars from Е. Creuzer (Syazbolik und Mythologie? Leipzig and Darmstadt 
1840 ii. 490, 634) to W. Wright (The Empire of the Hittites? London 1886 pp. 181, 186 
n. 1) have held that Sandas was from the first a sun-god (see O. Höfer in Roscher Zex. 
Alyth. iv. 330). | 

2 R. Dussaud in the Rev. Arch. 1903 i. 134 ff. — d. Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 
1903 pp. 15—23 (‘L’aigle symbole du dieu solaire’), ss272 pp. 191 fig. 138, 206 fig. 1:0, 
305 fig. 237, 341 n. 7, p. 565 fig. 432. 

? R. Dussaud in the Rev. Arch. 1903 i. 141 f. fig. 9— d. Notes de mythologie syrienne 
Paris 1903 p. 22 f. fig. 9. The bronze, inclusive of the base, is o'1o" high. 

+ /d. ib. Additions et Corrections p. (67). 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 179 pl. 33; 1, Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller 
Tier- und Dflanzenbilder auf Münsen und Gemmen Leipzig 1889 p. 70 pl. 12, 7 (=my 
fig. 463). 

6 Steph. Byz. s.v. Дому. 7 Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1891 xiv. 37. 

* The most complete monograph on lupiter Dolichenus is A. Н. Kan De Jovis 
Dolicheni cultu Groningae 1901 pp. 1—109. See also Custos Seidl * Über den Dolichenus- 
Cult’ in the SZzuugsber. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss. im Wiew Phil.-hist. Classe 1854 xii. 
4—90 pls. 1—-6, zd. ib. xiii. 233—260 pls. 1f., suppl. pl. 1f., E. Meyer in Roscher Zex. 
Myth. 1. 1191 ff., Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 271 fa S. Reinach in Daremberg— 
Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 329—332, Е. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 1276—1281, 
and Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1583 n. 3. 

? Kan o2.cit.p.2 ff. ‘Jupiter autem Dolichenusidemest ac deus summus Hittitarum." Etc. 

10 L, Messerschmidt Corpus inscriptionum Hettiticarum Berlin 1900 p. 21 ff. pl. 27; B, 
pl. 29, 9—11, J. Garstang Zhe Land of the Hittites London 1910 p. 214 pl. 65f. with 
bibliography 24. p. 396. The central scene appears to represent the union of the Hittite 
father-god at the head of the left-hand procession with the Hittite mother-god and her 
son at the head of the right-hand procession. "The father-god, who stands on the bowed 
heads of two attendants, wears a high head-dress, a short tunic, and shoes with upturned 
toes. He carries a mace in his right hand and an emblem of uncertain significance 
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the father-deity has at his side a bull’, which as his alter ego wears 
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Fig. 476. 


the same high head-dress as he does. On a Hittite cylinder at 
Berlin? the same god wears a horned cap and holds his bull by 


(supposed to be a combination of the split oval or sign of divinity with the trident-fork 
that symbolises lightning) in his left. The handle of a short sword is seen at his waist ; 
and beside him appears the fore-part of a bull wearing a high head-dress like his own. 

1 J. Garstang of. ci. p. 215 and in The Syrian Goddess London 1913 p. то n. 30 
takes this animal to be a goat. But?? 

1 F. Lajard Introduction à Pétude du culte public et des mystères de Mithra qn orient 
et en occident Paris 1847 pl. 35, 2, H. Winckler in the Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft 1896 iv. 18 f. (who reads the Babylonian inscription on this Hittite seal as 
‘ Ach-li-ib-sar, servant of the god Tishub’), W. H. Ward in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1899 
ii. 18 f. fig. 20, A. Jeremias in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 53 f. fig. 15. The king 
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a leash, On another cylinder m the collection о роле 
Morgan (fig. 503)! he again holds the crouched bull by a leash, and 
on it stands a nude festoon-bearmg goddess, the prototype of 
[оре Finally, on another ОСОО Су ЧС Te MTS 
Museum (he, 477)" the god is seen standing, like amine оп 
the bulls back. 

In classical times this long-lived deity drew his cult-epithet 
from Doliche, a little town’ in the Syrian district of Kommagene, 
on the road from Germanikeia to Zeugma. The rocky hill, on 
which his temple once stood. is still called Tell Dülük and is now 
crowned by the small chapel of a Mohammedan saint, the successor 
of Doltchenus himself; Strangely enough. the monuments illus- 
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trative of the ancient cult have, with a single exception, been found 
outside the limits of Asta, The said exception (ie ит 
limestone sécZe discovered in or near Mar‘ash, hardly a day's journey 
from Doliche, and probably dating from the first century B.C. 
It represents in an architectural frame-work the god standing up- 
right on a small bull, which appears to be moving from left to 
right. He is a bearded figure, whose raised right hand held some 
attribute now broken off, in all probability a double axe, and whose 
left hand grasps a thunderbolt. Не is clad in Persian costume, 


accompanied by the divine attendant (2772272) stands before the god, who carries а 
“ипе of weapons, Te the hell а star (or sun) and the Egyptian слога azsata. 

PW. [EL Ward in М. Jastrow Arldermappe sur Religion Babylontens und Assyriens 
Giessen rg12 р. 103 pl. zi, ns 186. гуле p. 644. 

so EE. Pring in the 24^. MI agio хл. 169 n. 2 (upra p. Eat ie Alle 

* Published by NV. IE Ward im the dar. fowrn. dore. 1599 in. эп he. 23: 
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"К. Ilumann and О. Puchstein Arison in Kleinasien und Nerdsyricn Berlin 1890 
‚ 400. 
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wearing boots, hose, a short chétén with a broad belt, and a Adndys 
or cloak, which is fastened round his neck and is blown back by 
the wind. | 

Syrian troops—and, to а less extent, Syrian merchants, slaves 
and freedmen—carried the cult of this obscure divinity far and 
wide through the Roman world’. It is attested by a numerous 
series of inscriptions? dating from с. 130 to c. 265 A.D., that is, from 
the time of Hadrian to the time of Gallienus®. They are most in 
evidence during the reigns of Commodus (180—192 A.D.), Septimius 


Д || 
Ne ©: 


Severus (193—211 A.D.), Caracalla (211—217 A.D.), and Alexander 
Severus (222—235 A.D.) Commodus was an enthusiastic votary 
of such deities as Isis and Mithras*. Septimius Severus was much 
under the influence of Iulia Domna, his Syrian wife. Caracalla, 
their son, himself visited Syria in 215 A.D. Alexander Severus 
had spent his childhood in Syria as priest of the sun-god Elaga- 
balos‘, and was, owing to the designs of Artaxerxes king of Persia 


1 Kan of. cit. p. 11 fi., Е. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/-Enc. v. 1276f. 

? They are collected and arranged in geographical order by Kan of. ct. pp. 34— 109. 
A good selection of them is given by Dessau Zzser. Lat. sel. nos. 4296—4324- 

3 Kan of. cit. pp. 16—19, Е. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa A'ea/- Enc. v. 1276—1278. 

4 Kan of. cit, p. 17 Ё, F. Cumont /ос. eit. pp. 1276, 1278. 

5 Lamprid. v. Co ode 9. 4 and 6. 

€ Herodian. 5. 3. 3f. 
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forced to watch the province with anxious interest. No wonder 
that under these emperors with their Syrian connexion the cult of 
Iupiter Dolichenus became popular. 

At Rome he had two sanctuaries, one on the Esquiline, the 
other on the Aventine. A couple of marble tablets, found in 1734 
on the Esquiline near the Tropaea Marii, record that in the reign 
of Commodus the chapel of Iupiter Dolichenus was, at the bidding 
of the god, enlarged by a certain D. Iunius Pacatus and his son 
Alexander, and further that on August I, 191 A.D. soldiers 
belonging to the second cohort of the Guards presented the god 
with a tetrastyle dining-room (Zetrastylum), a fountain (nymphaeum), 
a bowl with a small column, an altar with a small marble column, 
another small column, a little wheel (ordzeatlus) with a small column, 
and decorated the whole chapel On the Aventine too there was 
a Dolocenum, which was still standing in the fourth century?, though 
no dedications to the god of so late a date are recorded. It adjoined 
the sites of S. Alessio and S. Sabina, as is clear from several 
inscriptions found there‘. One of these throws some light on the 
nature of the cult. It runs as follows 5: 


Good LuckS. 


In accordance with a behest of Jupiter Dolichenus, Best and Greatest, the 
Eternal, to him who is the Preserver of the Whole Sky, a Godhead Pre-eminent, 
‘a Provider Invincible’, Г. Tettius Hermes, a Roman knight, a candidate’ and 
patron of this place, to secure the safety of himself, of Aurelia Restituta his wife, 


1 Dion Cass. 80. 4. 1f. 

* Corp. insc. Lat. vi no. 414a, 4146 = Kan of. cit. p. 65 f. no. 64a, 642— Dessau Z/nser. 
Lat. sel. no. 43157, 43150, Н. Jordan—C. Huelsen Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum 
Berlin 1907 i. 3. 356 f. Other inscriptions which may be referred to this cult-centre 
are listed by Kan of. cit. p. 66 ff. nos. 65—74. 

з The Notitia regionum urbis xiv (written between 334 and 357 A.D.) and the Curzo- 
sum urbis regionum xiv (written between 357 and 403? A.D.) both say: Regio xiii 
Aventinus continet...Dolocenum (Н. Jordan of. cif. Berlin 1871 ii. 561f.). Their arche- 
type was written between 312 and 315 A.D. (2d. 20. ii. 540). 

1 Kan of. cit. p. то ff. nos. 75—81, Н. Jordan—C. Huelsen of. cit. i. 3. 167 f. n. 43. 

5 Corp. inscr. Lat. vi nos. 406, 30758 = Kan of. cif. p. 7of. no. 75 = Wilmanns Ex. 
inscr. Lat. no. 92, 3— Dessau Zuser. Lat. sel. no. 4316. 

6 Ср. W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 1907 i. 436 ff. The 
Latin B: F (дола fortuna) corresponds with the Greek &yady röxy as a preliminary formula 
for the sake of an auspicious beginning: see Dessau Zzser. Lat. sel. nos. 467, 4316. 

7 b. f. | ex praecepto I. o. m. D. aeterni, conservatori totius poli et numini praje- 
stantisso (sic) exhibitori invicto, etc. On the epithet aeterni see Е. Cumont in the Ae. 
Philol. N.S. 1902 xxvi. 8. 

8 The term Zandidatus here and in similar inscriptions (Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Zxe. ЇЙЇ. 
1466 f.) implies, not merely the ritual use of white clothing (T. Mommsen on Corp. inser. 
Lat. vi nos. 406—413 and in the Æphem. epigr. iv. 532), but also that a complete analog 
existed between the election of public priests and that of magistrates (Е. Cumont /oc. e£ 
р. 10f.). 
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of Tettia Pannuchia his daughter, of his household, of Aurelius Lampadius his 
well-loved brother, and the safety of the priests, the candidates, and the 
worshippers of this place, presented and dedicated the marble tablet with the 
proscaenium' and columns. 

Those, whom Iupiter Dolichenus, Best and Greatest, has chosen to serve him: 
M. Aurelius Oenopio Onesimus (by the sign of Acacius) notary, and Septimius 
Antonius (by the sign of Olympius) father?, candidates, patrons, well-loved 
brothers and: most honoured colleagues; Aurelius Magnesius, Aurelius 
Serapiacus, Antonius Marianus, M. Iulius Florentinus, chief persons? of this 
place; and Aurelius Severus the veteran, curator of the temple; and Aurelius 
Antiochus, priest; Geminus Felix and Vibius Eutychianus, litter-bearers of the 
DEN оо...... centianus 


From this it appears that at Rome Iupiter Dolichenus was 
regarded as a sky-god (‘Preserver of the Whole Sky’), whose 
principal priests—like the high officials of the Eleusinian mysteries* 
—exchanged their old names for new and sacred titles. The title 
* Provider Invincible' suggests that he was, on the one hand, a god 
who fertilised the earth for the benefit of men, on the other hand, 
a being comparable with various semi-barbaric deities described by 
the Greeks as ‘Zeus the Unconquered Sun*' It was probably as 
a solar power that he ordered the erection of a statue of Apollo in 
his precinct’; for two inscriptions found at, Rome link his name in 
close and yet closer connexion with that of the sun-god. One® is 
a dedication— 


To Jupiter Dolichenus, Best aud Greatest, the Eternal, and to ће Sun, the 
Worthy, the Pre-eminent— 


the other? a similar dedication— 


To Jupiter Dolichenus, the Best, the Sun Pre-eminent, and to Гипо the Holy 
3 ш ——— A — 
Mistress, the Castors and Apollo,the Preservers. 


1 The word proscaenium is used of a facade or porch іп front of the temple (De Vit 
Lat. Lex. s.v. ‘proscenium’ § 3). 

2 An inscription on a statue of Apollo, now at Charlottenhof near Potsdam but doubt- 
less derived from the precinct of Iupiter Dolichenus on the Aventine, mentions the same 
two persons by their ritual names only: ex praeicepto | I. o. m. D. | per | Acacilum | 
notarium | et | Olympijum | patrem, | Antonii Mariani pater et filius | simulacrum 
Apollinis | statuerunt (Cor. inscr. Lat. vi nos. 408, 30;39- Kan of. cit. p. 72 no. 78 
=Wilmanns Æx. inscr. Lat. no. 92, t — Dessau /nser. Lat. sel. no. 4318). The title 
Pater in both inscriptions means pater sacerdotum. 

3 principe(s) | huius loci. Cp. the principes sacerdotum of the Jews (De Vit Lat. Lex. 
s.v. ‘princeps’ $ 22). 

* lecticari dei. This implies that the image of the god was sometimes paraded in a 
Itter or ferculum (Smith—Wayte—Marindin Dict. Ant. ii. 824). 
5 Frazer Golden Bough?: Taboo p. 382 f. 

6 Supra рр. 190, 193. 7 Supra n. 2. 

8 Corp. insc. Lat. vi no. 412=Kan of. cit. p. 69 no. 72=Dessau /user. Lat. sel. 
10. 4319: I. o. m. a. D. et | Soli digno pres., | etc. This should be read Zovi optimo 
ахіто aeterno (rather than Augusto) Dolicheno et Soli digno prestantissimo, etc. Ср. 
хап 02. cit, p. 76 no. 88 I. o. m. D. | et Soli | sacrum. 

9 Corp. inser. Lat. vi no. 413=Kan op. cit. p. 68 f. no. 71=Dessau /user. Lat. sel. 


С. 39. 
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The first inscription couples, the second to all appearance identifies, 
Iupiter Dolichenus with the Sun. If he, like other Syrian gods}, 
was regarded by the Romans as a solar power’, we can understand 

a curious third-century relief found at Rome near the Scala santa _ 
in 1885 (fig. 479). It was dedicated by M. Ulpius Chresimus, priest 
of Iupiter Dolichenus, not, as we should have expected, to Dolichenus 
himself, but ‘to the Invincible Sun’ etc.*; and it represents the old 
priest beside the young sun-god with the moon and two stars in 
the background. 


Fig. 479. 


One of the inscriptions cited above associates Iupiter Dolichenus 
with a partner-goddess called * Iuno the Holy Mistress, and another, 
probably from the same Esquiline precinct, entitles her * Iuno the 
Holy®’ A pair of dedications from the Aventine speaks of ' Iupiter 


no. 4320 (dated 244 A.D.): I. o. S. p. D. | et Iunoni sanctae | herae, Castorib. | et 
Apollini conservato|ribus, etc. This should be read Zovi optimo Soli (rather than sancto) 
praestantissimo Dolicheno (rather than digno) et Гипоні sanctae hérae (rather than ZZerae), 
etc. Probably Dessau no. 4320, like Dessau no. 4319, came from the oloceuuz on the 
Aventine; for the former mentions the same priest, C. Fabius Germanus, as the latter 
and likewise refers to the candidatis huius loci (cp. supra p. 608 n. 8). 

1 F, Cumont in the Rev. Philol, N.S. 1902 xxvi. 8 n. 5 remarks: ‘Le syncretisme 
impérial a considéré tous les Baals syriens comme des dieux solaires.’ 

* This is needlessly doubted by Kan of. cit. p. 4f. 

3 О. Marucchi in the Bull. Comm. Arch. Comun. di Roma 1886 p. 136 ff. pl. 
A. von Domaszewski Die Religion des römischen Heeres Trier 1895 p. 64 no. 134 pl. 3, 5 
Reinach A72. Reliefs iii. 230 no. І. 

+ Corp. inscr. Lat. vi no. 31181— Kan of. cit. p. 74 no. 82: Soli invicto | pro salut 
imp(eratorum) | et genio n(umeri) | eq(uitum) sing(ularium) eorum M. Ulp(ius) | Chresimu 
sace[rd(os)] | Iovis Dolich[eni]| у. s. 1. 1. [m.]. The inscription was found in the Cas 
equitum singularium (Н. Kiepert et C. Huelsen Formae urbis Romae antiquae? Bero 
1912 p. 66). 

5 Corp. inscr. Lat. vi no. 36; = Kan of. cit. p. 69f. no. 74 (dated 218 A.D.) Iunoi 
sanctae | iusso Iovis | Dolychen(i) | etc. 


ey 
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Dolichenus, Best and Greatest, and of ‘Iuno the Queen’ respec- 
tively?. Two more, from Caerleon-on-Usk in Monmouthshire? and 
from Netherby in Cumberland‘, again link this Iupiter with his Iuno. 

The solar aspect of Iupiter Dolichenus and his association with 
a female partner are alike supported by the extant monuments of 
his cult. These are fairly numerous and for the most part represent 
the god as a Roman soldier in full armour. He commonly, how- 
ever, wears a Phrygian cap instead of a helmet. His raised right 
hand holds a double axe, his left hand grasps a thunderbolt. By 
a device already familiar to us* he is shown standing on the back of 
his sacred animal, the bull, which always appears to move from left 
to right. 

This type occurs sometimes in the round’. For example, about 
the year 1648 A.D. a marble statuette, now preserved at Stuttgart, 
was found in the harbour of Marseille, where it had sunk in some 
Roman shipwreck. It portrays the god as a beardless warrior 
erect on the bull’s back. His usual attributes are missing ; but an 
eagle is perched on the ground beneath the bull, and a conical 
pillar rises from the ground. behind the warriors back. The base 
is inscribed 70 the Dolichenian god (hg. 48О)%. Again, a marble 
Statuette found at Szalan-kemen, probably the site of Acumincum 
a Roman station in Lower Pannonia, and purchased for the Vienna 
collection in 1851, repeats the theme with some variations. The 
god is here bearded and wears a Phrygian cap. His breast-plate 
is decorated with an eagle. Another eagle is perched between the 

1 Corp. inser. Lat. vi no. 366=Kan op. cit. p. 73f. по. 81=Dessau /nser. Lat, sel. 
no. 4321: Iovi optimo | maximo Dolichen. | Paezon Aquiliaes | Bassillaes actor | cum 
Paezusa filia sua | d. d. 

Corp. inscr. Lat. vi no. 365 = Kan of. cit. p. 73 f. no. 81 := Dessau Znser. Lat. sel. 
no. 43213: Iunoni | reginae | Paezon | Aquiliaes | Bassillaes | actor cum Paezusa | filia 
sua d. d. Since Iuno Regina had a temple of her own on the Aventine (H. Jordan— 
C. Huelsen Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1907 i. 3. 165 ff., Н. Kiepert 
et C. Huelsen Formae urbis Romae antiquae? Berolini 1912 р. 18), it seems probable 
that the new-comer Iupiter Dolichenus here claimed to be the consort of this ancient 
goddess, whose temple had been dedicated by the dictator Camillus. 

2 Corp. inscr. Lat. vii no. 98— Kan of. cit. p. go no. 112 (on an altar found in 
1653 A.D., but now lost) Iovi o. m. Dolichu[no et] | I[(unJoni [C(ornelius)?] Aemilianus 
"Calpurnius | Rufilianus [v(ir) c(larissimus), leg(atus) | Augustorum, | monitu. 

3 Corp. inscr. Lat. vii по. 956 (on a small altar): I(ovi) o(ptimo) m(aximo) | D(olicheno), 
Tufn(oni) r(eginae)?, Mjer(curio) sanct[o, FJortuna[e v(otum)] m(erito)? or else Fortu- 
natus v. s. 1. m.? 

3 Supra р. боб f. fig. 478. 

| ? Reinach A. Stat. ii. 21 nos. 2—5, Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture iii. 6 f. no. 1532 


3° 
| Corp. inser. Lat. xii no. 403 = Kan of. cit. p. 98 no. 132: deo Dolichenio | Oct(avius) 
Paternus ex iussu eius pro salute | sua et suorum. On this statuette see further Custos 
Seidl Zoe. cit. xii. 35 f. pl. 2, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 271 f. 
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horns of the bull. A third is indicated in relief on a short column, 
which serves as a support to the bull’s body. The right fore-foot 
of the beast is raised and rests upon a ram’s head!. The base, as 
before, bears an inscription 70 Jupiter Dolichenus, Best and Greatest 


(fig. 481)*. + 
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Fig. 480. Fig. 48r. 


How such statuettes were erected and what was the general 
aspect of a Dolichenus-shrine, may be inferred from the finds made 
in 1891 by J. Dell at Petronell, the ancient Carnuntum in Upper 
Pannonia? The shrine was a small but strongly-walled chamber 
approximately square in plan and entered through a doorway on 
the east (fig. 482)‘ In the middle rose a rectangular pillar, built, 
like the walls, of rag-stone with inserted tiles. This pillar had 


1 Supra рр. 391 f., 425 ff. 
2 Corp. inscr. Lat. iii no. 3253=Kan of. cit. р. 42 no. 26: І. o. m. Dol. | Aurelii 
Sabinianus et Ma|ximus et Apollinarius sacc. | vot. 1. 1. pos. Aurelius Apollinarius is 
presumably the M. Aur. Apollinaris, a decurio of Mursella, who dedicated two altars 
likewise found at Szalan-kemen, to I. o. m. D. et deo paterno | Com(a)geno (Corp. inser 
Lat. iii Suppl. no. 10243 = Kan of. cit. p. 42f. no. 27). Оп the statuette here reproduc 
see further Custos Seidl /ос. cit. xii. 34 f. pl. т, Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus p. 271 Ё 
3 J. Dellin the Avch.-ep. Mitth. 1893 xvi. 176—187 with figs. 14—24 and pl. т. 
4 Id. ib. p. 177 fig. 14:2 Kan op. cit. p. 47 f. fig. 
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once held up a vaulted roof, above which there had been a second 
room with a tiled mosaic flooring. The walls of the lower chamber 
were plastered and showed traces of paint. Its floor was laid with 
big square tiles. Three overturned altars (B, C, D in fig. 482) bore 
inscriptions Zo Jupiter Dolichenus, 
Best and Greatest‘: the most perfect 
of them (C) is here represented (fig. 
483)”. Beside these altars the shrine 
contained a limestone relief, a marble 
statue, and a bronze statuette, all re- 
presenting the god. The relief (E, Ё)) 
is a tapering slab with rounded top, 
set on a moulded base (7): its back- 
ground is painted blue and inscribed 
in red letters with a dedication to 
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Fig. 484. Fig. 485. 


Iupiter, who stands as usual on his bull (fig. 484). The statue (77), 
broken but still well-preserved, shows him erect on the ground: 


1 Corp. inscr. Lat. iii Suppl. nos. 11131, 11132, 11133, J. Dell loc. cit. p. 178 fi. 
figs. 16, 17, 18, E. Bormann 2б. pp. 210 ff., 215 f., Kan of. cit. p. sof. nos. 42. 43, 44. 

2 Corp. insc. Lat. iii Suppl. no. 11132, J. Dell /ос. cit. p. 180 f. fig. 17, E. Bormann 22. 
р. 213 Ё, Kan of. cit. р. 51 no. 43: I. o. m. D. | C. Secunldius sacer(dos) | v. s. 1.1. m. 

3 Corp. inscr. Lat. iii Suppl. no. 11129, J. Dell Zoe. cit. p. 182 f. fig. 20, E. Bormann 
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his right hand uplifts a double-axe; his left holds the remains of a 
thunderbolt and rests upon a rock (fig. 485)!. Of the statuette (A) 
all that remains is a raised left arm wearing a tight sleeve and 
grasping a winged bolt: the sleeve was once silvered, and the spikes 
of the bolt have thin silver-foil twisted round them (fig. 486)". 

But the most complete and interesting monuments relating to 
the cult of this god are certain triangular plates of bronze, about 


Fig. 486. 


a foot from base to apex, which have here and there come to light. 
The national museum at Pesth possesses a pair, which either 
formed back and front of the same dedication, or less probably were 
combined with a third, now missing, to make a pyramid. They 
were discovered at Kómlód in Hungary, a place which has been 


ib. p. 213 Ё, Kan of. cit. p. 50 no. 41. The inscription runs: I. о. m. | Doliceno | 
Atilius | Primus | 7 leg. | x111 | G(eminae) | ex evojcato leg. | x G(eminae) P(iae) 
Sergia 


F(idelis) | ex viso | pro salute | sua et suorum | v. s. 1. 1. m. | do ME 


mo (domo 
Sergia Marsis, z.e. Marruvio, cp. Corp. inscr. Lat. ix p. 349). 

1 J. Dell foc. cit. pp. 182, 184 fig. 22, Kan of. cit. p. 49. no. 39. 

2 J. Dell Zoe. cit. p. 181 f. fig. 19, Kan of. cit. р. 49f. no. 40. 
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identified with Lussonium in Lower Pannonia. The reliefs on these 
plates appear to have been partially gilded and silvered. The first 
plate (fig. 487)! represents a bearded Iupiter Dolichenus in his 
accustomed attitude. Close to his head is a star (possibly the 
planet Iupiter). A Victory with wreath and palm approaches him. 
Before him burns a small altar. His bull stands on a base inscribed 
To Jupiter Dulchenus? and flanked by busts of Hercules with his 
club and Minerva with her helmet and lance. Above the main 
design are two panels of diminishing size: the lower one contains 
busts of the Sun and Moon; the upper one, a lily-plant. The 


Fig. 488. 


second plate (fig. 488)? is divided into five registers. Highest up 
is the same lily. Then comes an eagle with spread wings. Next 


1 Kan of. cit. p. 43 f.no. 28, а. The best publication of this plate is that of Desjardins 
and Е. Romer 4. N. Muzeum római feliratos emlékei. Monuments épior. du Mus. National. 
Budapest 1873 p. 11f. pl. 5, whence it is reproduced by A. von Domaszewski in the 
Westdeutsche Zeitschrift 1895 xiv. 59f. pl. 4, 12. бее also Custos Seidl Zoe. czt. xii. 36 f. 
pl. 3, 1, E. Meyer in Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 1193 f. fig., S. Reinach in Daremberg— 
Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 331 fig. 2489, Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus p. 271 f. 

2 Corp. inscr. Lat. iii no. 3316 Iovi Dulcheno Р. A. El. (że. P. Ael.) | Lucilius о coh. 
I. A. ред. (2.е. c(enturio) coh(ortis) I Alp(inorum) eq(uitatae)). 

3 Kan of. cit. р. 43f. no. 28, ё. Desjardins and Romer of. cit. pl. 6 is reproduced by 
Domaszewski /0с. сї. pl. 4, 10. See also Custos Seidl Joe. cit. xii. 36 f. pl. 3, 2, Müller— 
Wieseler—Wernicke Arzt. Denkm.ii.1. 56f. pl. 5, 8, A. Jeremias in Roscher Zex. Myth. 
iv. 53 ff. fig. 17, S. Reinach in.Daremberg—Saglio Diet. Ant. ii. 332 fig. 2490, Overbeck 
Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus р. 271f. 
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to it, in a separate panel as before, are busts of the Sun with a 
whip (?) and the Moon with a torch. The compartment below 
shows in the centre an altar burning, above which a large but 
indistinct object (possibly a bunch of grapes with two fluttering 
lemniscz) appears in the air. То the left of the altar stands Iupiter 
Dolichenus on his bull: his right hand is raised and holds an un- 
certain attribute (?double-axe badly rendered); his left grasps 
a thunderbolt. To the right of the altar stands a goddess, pre- 
sumably Iuno, on an zder. The lowest and largest division 
represents lupiter uplifting his right hand and holding a thunder- 
bolt in his left over a lighted altar. He stands in a small distyle 
temple, to either side of which is a legionary standard surmounted 
by its eagle. These standards in turn are flanked by two deities, 
probably intended for forms of Iupiter Hle/zopolitanus’. Each of 
them has corn-ears or perhaps a spiky thunderbolt in his left hand: 
one uplifts his right hand; the other holds in it a flower-shaped 
(? solar) disk. Both are standing behind the foreparts of two bulls 
conjoined by means of similar flower-shaped disks. The two 
bronze plates are bounded along their common sides by a leaf- 
pattern. It has been stated that their apex was formerly adorned 
with a small winged Victory standing on a globe and holding 
a palm-branch in her left hand. But the statement appears to be a 
mere conjecture: in any case the little figure has vanished. 

In the Archaeological Institute at Vienna is a pair of similar, 
but fragmentary, plates, found at Traizmauer, the ancient Trigi- 
samum in Noricum. The front (fig. 489)?, which still shows traces 
of silvering, presents in high relief a bearded Iupiter Dolichenus with 
axe and bolt. Above him is an eagle with folded wings. At his 
right side, on a smaller scale, is a god, like himself bearded and wear- 
ing a Phrygian cap, who holds a spear in his right hand, a quartered 
globe or disk in his left. This god stood originally behind the 
foreparts of two bulls, the horn of one being visible under his arm”. 
Other fragments belonging to the same plate show parts of the 
bulls behind which a corresponding god stood on the left of 
lupiter, and in a lower register beneath this figure a goddess more 


1 Supra p. 367 ff. 

* Kan of. cit. p. 55 fl. no. 58, a, A. von Domaszewski Joc. cit. p. бо pl. 4, 2%, 2°, 
G. Loeschcke ‘Bemerkungen zu den Weihgeschenken an Juppiter Dolichenus’ in the 
Bonner Jahrbücher ıgoı cvii. 69, К. Münsterberg * Bronzereliefs vom Limes’ in the 
Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1908 xi. 229 ff. figs. 99, 100, 101. 

3 К. Münsterberg /ос. cit. р. 230 f. fig. 102 well compares a small bronze statuette of 
unknown origin now at Vienna, which shows a bearded god wearing a 4d/a/Aes and 
uplifting a double-axe and a three-petalled flower between two bulls emergent from 
either side of him. 
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like Venus than Iuno. Lowest of all came a handled label, 
probably bearing an inscription. The back-plate (hg. 490)’, which, 
when found, was fitted into a groove formed by bending round the 


| IS. 459. 


edges of the front-plate?, exhibits a crescent, containing a horned 
bust of the Moon. Below it stands Mars with helmet, spear, and 
Kan of. cH. p. az fl. no. 58, б, X. von Domaszewskt uc cu ne Campi. 2b, 


К. Miinsterberg We. eff. p. 231 f. pl. 7 (the best publication). 
* (5. Loeschcke foc. ez. p. бо. К. Münsterberg Joc. ct. p. 229. 
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shield, and beside him his northern attribute—a goose with out- 
stretched neck. 

A fragment of another bronze plate, similar in character to 
the foregoing, was found in 1895 on the Roman frontier at Aalen 
in Württemberg (perhaps to be identified with Aquileia in Upper 
Germania) and is now at Stuttgart’. It was originally triangular 
in shape, gilded, and adorned with analogous designs. In the 
middle is a tree with leaves and fruit. To the left of it stands 
Dolichenus on his bull; to the right, his consort on her cow. Below 
him was a helmeted god, probably Mars; below her, Minerva, 
beside whom appears part of the god flanked by two bulls. 

At Heddernheim in Hesse-Nassau two triangular plates of cast 
bronze were found in 1841 and 1826, respectively, during the 
excavation of a Roman settlement on the Heidenfeld: they are 
preserved in the Museum for Nassau Antiquities at Wiesbaden’. 
One of these plates is fortunately complete. Its front (pl. xxxiv)? 
contains four rows of figures. Uppermost is a rayed bust of the 
Sun. Below that, a Victory with palm-branch and wreath hovers 
over the head of Iupiter Dolichenus. He is represented as a bearded 
god with a Phrygian cap and a Roman breast-plate. At his side 
hangs his sword in its scabbard. His right hand brandishes a 
double-axe ; his left grasps a thunderbolt consisting of six spirally- 
twisted tines, each of which is tipped with an arrow-head. The 
bull that supports the god has a rosette on its forehead between 
the eyes‘. The lowest register is filled with a motley assemblage of 


1 Kan of. cit. p. 58f. no. 63, Е. Haug and С. Sixt Die römischen Inschriften und 
Büdwerke Württembergs Stuttgart 1900 i. 43 ff. no. 57 fig. 23. 

2 A. von Cohausen Führer durch das Altertumsmuseum zu Wiesbaden p. 236. 

3 Kan of. cit. p. 103 f. no. 145, б, Custos Seidl Zoe. cit. xii. 39 pl. 3, 3, Overbeck Gr. 
Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 271 f., Müller—Wieseler— Wernicke 02. cz. ii. І. 54 f. pl. s, 6. 
Seidl’s illustration being inexact (Wernicke Joc. cit. р. 54 n.), I have reproduced the 
excellent plate given by G. Loeschcke in the Donner Jahrbücher 1901 cvii pl. 8. The 
bronze triangle is 0.47” high and 0.195” broad at the base. It was found in the débris 
of an ancient building along with ashes, charcoal, broken pottery and bricks. 

4 A slate palette from a pre-dynastic grave at Æ? Gerzeh shows a cow's head with 
five-pointed stars on the tips of its horns and ears and a six-pointed star above its fore- 
head between the horns (W. M. Flinders Petrie—G. A. Wainwright— E. Mackay The 
Labyrinth Gerzeh and Mazghuneh London 1912 p. 22 pl. 6, 7f. Оп a relief from the 
neighbourhood of Tyre the bulls of the sun-god and the moon-goddess enclose with their 
tails a rosette and a disk with curved rays respectively (R. Dussaud in the Rev. Arch. 
1904 ii. 233 fig. 21224. Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1905 p. 89 fig. 21, E. Pottier 
in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1907 xxxi. 241 n. у). А copper of Lappa in Crete shows 
a bull’s head facing with a rosette on the forehead (J. N. Svoronos Numismatique 
de la Crète ancienne Macon 1800 i. 212 pl. 19, 36 and in the Bud/. Corr. Hell. 1894 xviii. 
118). The magnificent silver cow's head found in the fourth shaft-grave at Mykenai has 
its horns made of gold and a large rosette between them plated with gold (Perrot—Chipiez 
Hist. de l'Art vi. 820 ff. fig. 398). A * Minoan’ Zzafér from Arpera in Kypros belonging 
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eastern and southern deities. In the midst is Isis on a hind (?). She 
bears a sceptre in one hand, а szs/7z: in the other ; and on her head 
is an Isiac head-dress, composed apparently of a solar disk between 
two feathers. To right and left of Isis is a couple of half-figures 
rising from two heaps of stones. They, like Iupiter Dolichenus, are 
armed with breast-plates; but they seem to have helmets, not 
Phrygian caps, on their heads. Their upraised hands grasp four 
flowers with a central spike, probably lilies. And on their helmets 
rest busts of the Moon and the Sun: the former wears a crescent ; 
the latter, a rayed nzmbus. The upper portion of the plate was 
originally intended to have been shaped like an arrow-head, as may 
be seen from the incised lines still traceable on it. The resem- 
blance to a weapon? is strengthened by a raised rib, triangular in 
section, which bisects the back of the plate”. With this monument 
also, as with that from Lussonium, a small statuette of Victory is 
said to have been recovered‘. But that such a figure once stood 
on the apex is again only an improbable conjecture. 
The other plate found at Heddernheim is fragmentary. Its 
front (fig. 491)’ has preserved the reliefs from the top two registers 
of a like monument. The upper division contains a bust of 
Sarapis; the lower, busts of the Sun and the Moon. The Sun has 
the horns of a bull; the Moon, a rayed zzmbus: both bear whips. 
Over their heads are two stars: beneath them is a third, which 
may have stood in.relation to a figure of Iupiter Dolechenus, now 
lost‘. The back of this plate too is decorated with a raised rib’. 
Prof. G. Loeschcke has put forward the reasonable conjecture 
that these triangular plates of bronze were intended to represent, - 
by their very shape, the thunderbolt of Iupiter Dolchenus?. It is 


to the Louvre, shows a bull, whose flank is adorned with a large rayed rosette: this, 
however, may be merely decorative (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1907 xxxi. 229 fig. 5, 241, Morin- 
Jean Le dessin des Animaux en Grèce Paris 1911 p. 23 fig. 12). Bronze coins of Neapolis 
in Campania have for their reverse type the forepart of a man-headed bull, on the 
shoulder of which is a star of four or eight rays (Garrucci Mon. Zt. ant. p. 86 pl. 86, 1, 
cp. 20. p. 72f. pl. 82, 14, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 108f., Munter Cat. Coins i. 39, 
J. N. Svoronos in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894 xviii. 113 figs. 33—35). 

1 Cp. Reinach A. Stat. ii. 341 no. 3, 422 nos. 4, 5, alıb. 

2 Cp. eg. the many varieties of Bronze-Age daggers, swords, spear-heads etc. 
(J. Evans The Ancient Bronze Implements of Great Britain and Ireland London 1881 
рр. 222—342, О. Montelius Die älteren Kulturperioden im Orient und in Europa i Die 
Methode, Stockholm 1903, pp. 32—43). 

3 С. Loeschcke of. ci. 1901 cvii pl. 7, 3. 

3 Kan of. cif. p. 103 f. no. 145, c. 

5 Kan of. cit. p. 103 no. 145, а, Custos Seidl Joe. cit. xiii. 244 f. with fig. 

ë Supra p. 616. 

7 G. Loeschcke Joc. cit. p. 71. 

3 Jd Ор 


Plate XXXIV 


Iupiter Dolichenus on a bronze plate from Heddernheim. 


See page 619 f. 
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indeed possible that they were sometimes regarded as his weapon: 
the half-worked barbs of the first Heddernheim plate, the raised 
rib on the back of it and of its fellow, the spear-like aspect of 
a third plate from the same locality’, all support that view. 
Nevertheless, since Iupiter Dolichenus never brandishes a weapon 
of this form but always? a double-axe and a thunderbolt of normal 
shape, it is safer to conclude that the bronze triangular plates were 
originally substitutes for bronze pyramids or stone pyramids 


Fig. 49r. 


sheathed with bronze. And we have already surmised that the 
pyramid as a ritual object points to the cult of a mountain-deity?*. 
The god of thunder and lightning naturally dwells on a mountain- 
top. 

The lily-plants of the Kómlód dedication‘ and the lily-flowers 


1 Infra p. 627 f. fig. 493. 

* Occasionally the god is so far Romanised that he stands, like an ordinary Iupiter, 
in his temple with a thunderbolt in one hand, a sceptre or lance in the other (z/ra 
р. 627 f.). 

3 Supra p. боз. 3 Supra p. 616. 
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of the Heddernheim plate! raise a further question. What have 
lilies to do with a god who stands опа bull grasping a double-axe 
and a thunderbolt? To modern cars this sounds a strange combi- 
mation Gf frailty with force. We note; however, that the Meo 
Smountain-ranging lilies’) as Meleagros termed them—are some- 
how related to the mountain? On the Komlód dedication they 
spring from the apex of a plate, which, if we are on the right track, 
originally symbolised a mountain. On the Heddernheim plate 
they were held up by deities emergent from heaps of stones. On 
ather plates, to be considered later, the whole "pyramide s 
rounded and topped by a growth of lilies. We are reminded of 
the Egyptian vignette in which the divine cow looks out from the 
mountain-side and thereby causes vegetation to flourish’, Now 
the storm-yod on his bull was essentially a fertilising power. It 
may therefore be supposed that the lilies appear on his mountain 
as a sien лш symbol of fertility” 

This belief, probably indigenous in the Mediterranean area, 
underlay the decorative use of the lower om Minoan? se 
mediaeval times“. Lies were wrought Бу  Phcidias Оол aiie 
golden robe of his great chryselephantine Zeus". Another statue 
of Zeus at Olympia, turned towards the rising sun, held an eagle 
in one hand, a thunderbolt in the other, and on its head wore 
a wreath of lilies: it was an offering of the Metapontines and the 
work of Aristonous, an Aeginetan sculptor". Yet another Zeus at 
Olympia, made by Askaros the Theban, a pupil of Kanachos (?), 
and dedicated by the Thessalians, represented the god bearing 
a thunderbolt in his right hand and ‘crowned as it were with 
flowers!!! On an Etruscan mirror figuring the birth of Dionysos 


I Supra p. 620. 

2 н. Pal. z. 143. 2 (Meleagros) 04AXet 8' ойрєсіфота xpiva. 

5 The Muses, mountain-deities (supra p. тоф n. 2), are Kpwoorépavor (Auson. epist. 
ser Gre Grn DTP Ее Лү Оу По. 

ар Gog tt. э Supra |. ase 

"рш. zas A. 21. 24 alba Па... пие est feeundius una radice quinquagenos 


ae 


saepe emittente bulbes. 

оо Сло ist. de PATE Vie Sa pl. 19,3, Sil A je Evans шше re 
Sh. sit. (goo rgor vil. rs fh fig б. E. Reisinger Aretische Vasenmateret vom 
Aumares- his zum Palast-stil Leipzig and Berlin 1912. р. 45. 

~ A. de Gubernatis La mythologie des Plantes Paris 1882 ii. 200 ff. 

t Paus. а. 11.179 бе патіо (did тє kal TOv avOGy rà Kpiva éariv Eumeromneva. 

^ Paus. а. 22. 3. The manuscripts in general read emixerrar бё atro каї emi тӯ 
кефал atépavos, divin та трга, which is kept by F. Spiro (1903). But cod. Lb. has 
piva. And Palmer's cj. xpiva is accepted by Schubart and Walz (1838—-1839, 1847), 
L. Dindorf (18424 J. G. Frazer (1898). and H. Hitzig—11. Blümner (1901). 

S Paus. а. 24. 1 f. earedarwuevor дє ofa ôy dvdect, к.т. №. 

The Due de Luynes in the Nouv. stnn. 1836 i. 391 compared the Talleyrand Zeus of 
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Zeus (Tinia) has an eagle-sceptre in his right hand, a winged 
thunderbolt in his left, and a wreath of lilies on his head!. The 
storm-god as fertilising agent was appropriately decked with the 


most ile o ers, 


In Hellenistic times the same conception made its way into 
mythology both poetic and popular. Nikandros tells how Aphro- 
dite, jealous of the lily’s spotless purity, placed in its centre the 
phallés of an ass’. Апа a lily-flower growing in north Africa was 
known to all and sundry as the ‘seed of Ammon’? 

The lily as a symbol of fertility probably belonged to an earth- 
goddess before it was associated with a sky-god. On a gold ring 
found by Messrs Drosinos and Stamatakis in a complex of buildings 
to the south of the grave-precinct at Mykenai a goddess seated on 
a pile of stones beneath a tree wears a lily in her hair and her 
attendant handmaidens are similarly adorned‘. Coins of Biannos 
in Crete have as reverse type a lily, as obverse a female head’— 
presumably that of Bianna, who appears to have been an earth- 
power of some sort? Нега too, who by many enquirers from 


the Louvre (Arch. Zeit. 1875 xxxii pl. 9), whose diadem is composed of palmettes 
alternating with half-open lotus-buds. In view of the fact that the lily was the Greek 
equivalent of the lotus his comparison was just. 

I Gerhard £¢r. Spiegel iii. 84 ff. pl. 82, Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus p. 187 f. 
Atlas pl. 1, 37. Gerhard (оў. cit. iii. 85 n. 108) thinks that the wreath consists of 
pomegranate-flowers : but cp. the lily-wreath and lily-sceptre of Zeus on another Etruscan 
mirror published by the same scholar a few years later (20. iv. 10 pl. 281). 

2 Nik. alex. 406 ff. with schol. and Eutekn. ad loc., Nik. georg. frag. 2, 28 ff. Lehrs. 

3 C. Leemans Papyri Graeci Musei Antiquarii Publici Lugduni-Batavi Leyden 1885 
й. 41 pap. 5 col 14%, 26 yövos “Auuwvos, kpıvavdenov, К. Pietschmann in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 1857. 

3 C. Schuchhardt Schliemann’s Excavations trans. E. Sellers London 1891 p. 276 ff. 
fig. 281, Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de /’Art vi. 840 ff. fig. 425, Furtwängler Ant. Gemmen i 
pl. 2, 20, ii. 9 f., Sir A. J. Evans in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. 107 f. fig. 4 (en- 
larged 1) and in the dun. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1900—1001 vii. 15. 

5 J. N. Svoronos Mumismatigue de la Crète ancienne Macon 1890 i. 43 pl. 3, 15 
(flower), Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Münzen und 
Gemmen des klassischen Altertums Leipzig 1889 p. 63 (lily), Head Hist. num.? p. 459 (rose). 

ê Steph. Byz. s.v. Blevvos- TóMs Kp'jrgs. ol uév ётё Biévvov той TOv Kovpíjrov évós- 
ol бё dd тӯѕ тєрї rÓv" Apn yevouevns Blas, zv ёута004 Bacıv amd 1 "Отоу kal 'EdiíNrov rv 
malówv Посє:бдроѕ, kal uexpı kal viv rà kakovueva éxaroupdma Overat T” Ape. 6 moAlrns 
Bievvıos. oi бё rınas dmomégmew rw Temy Ad kal Bievvlg. ёст: kal érépa mós £v 
Гала. atxpotd үйр more cUpTacav Kphrnv karacxóvros, els érépous römous ämwklfovro, 
olkjoa бё rwas "Tópoüvra ris 'IraXlas, ойтш memoAtouevov. Xpnonod 5° abrois бобёртоѕ, 
Ümov éXwü£crarov römov Ücácovroi, Karoujoas’ éX0Óvres оду éri Tdv'Pédavov morauov THs 
Бало, Awön бута, olkfcat, kal Tv mów oUrws Óvouácat, ёте) ula тд» тфу abrois 
mapÜévev Biavva kaħovuévn, xopevovoa, йтф Tivos yxdoparos éNo09. 

Another Cretan virgin that suddenly vanished was Britomartis, who escaped the 
pursuit of Minos by disappearing in a grove at Aigina and was thenceforth worshipped as 
the goddess Aphaia (Ant. Lih. 40). The story of Persephone, carried off by Plouton 
while she watched the Nymphs dancing and plucked the lilies of Enna (Colum. de re rast. 
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Empedokles downwards has been regarded as an earth-goddess!, 
was said to delight in the Шу° Her head on silver coins of Elis 
(с. 421—365 B.C.) wears a stephdne, which is decorated at first with 
lilies®, later with a variety of floral patterns‘. A story told of this 
goddess in the Geoponika* is here in point. Zeus, desiring to make — 
Herakles, his son by Alkmene, immortal, put the babe to the breast 
of Hera as she lay asleep. When the babe was sated, the milk of | 
the goddess still flowing caused the Milky Way to cross the sky and, - 
dropping to earth, made the milk-white lily to spring up“. ` 

The belief that the lily was somehow connected with Zeus 
lingered on into post-classical times. Byzantine writers regarded 


то. 269ff.; but see Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1188 n. 3 for variants), suggests that both 
Bianna and Aphaia were borne off to become queen of an underground king. 

1 For a critical review of the evidence see eg. Farnell Ces of Gk. States i. 181 fi., ‘ 
Gruppe of. cit. p. 1125 n. 3, S. Eitrem in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. viii. 398 ff. 

2 Clem. Al. paed. 2. 8. 72. 4 p. 201, 24 Stählin кріу ё ndesdaı rij» " Hpav pacity. 

з Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus p. 64f. pl. 12, ІІ, 12, 14, 16, Munter Cat. 
Coins i. 135 no. 4, P. Gardner 7ypes of Gk. Coins p. 137f. pl. 8, 15, Bunbury Sale 
Catalogue 1896 i. 133 no. 1090 pl. 7, O'Hagan Sale Catalogue 1908 p. 48 no. 459 pl. 8, 
Benson Sale Catalogue 1909 p. 79 no. 569 pl. 18, Head Hist. num р. 422 figa 231 
G. F. Hill Historical Greek Coins London 1906 p. 52 ff. pl. 3, 28. — 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus pp. 65f., 68 ff. pl.. 12, 13, 15, pl. 13, 13, 
pl. 14, 1—3, 13, P. Gardner ZyZes of Gk. Coins p. 159 pl. 8, 39, Head Hist. num p. 423. 

The coins of Elis mentioned in notes ? and 4 must be studied in connexion with the 
simultaneous issues of Argos, on which the head of Hera was probably inspired by the 
famous master-piece of Polykleitos (see Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Hera pp. 41 ff., ror ff. 
Münztaf. 2, 6 Ё. and 14 ff., za. Gr. Plastik’ i. 509 ff., P. Gardner in the Mum. Chron. 
1879 xix. 238 ff., id. Types of Gk. Coins рр. 137f., 159 pl. 8, 13—15, 39f., Farnell Cos 
of Gk. States i. 213 ff., 232 ff. coin-pl. A, 17 and 18, A. Lambropoulos in the Zeztschr. 7. 
Num. 1895 xix. 224 f., Sir C. Waldstein in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. 30—44 with 
figs. 1—3 and pls. 2f.). In the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 409f. I conjectured that the plant 
doreplwv, which grew on the banks of the river Asterion near the Argive Heraion and 
was offered to Hera, its leaves being twined into wreaths for her (Paus. 2. 17. 2), was a 
species of lily. This, however, is very doubtful. A. Frickenhaus in 7?ryns i. 121—125 
argues well in support of the view that the астєріоу was, like the dorépiov of Krateuas, 
‘eine violette Nelke’: he might have strengthened his case yet further, had he noticed 
that hemiobols of Argos struck before 421 B.C. exhibit as their obverse type a star-shaped 
flower (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus p. 138 pl. 27, 8, Anson Num. Gr. ii. 71 
. no. 766 pl. 14, iii. 134 no. 1405). 

5 Geopon. 11. 19. Cp. pseudo-Eratosth. catast. 44, Lyk. Al. 1327 f. with Tzetz. ad © 
loc., Paus. 9. 25. 2, Diod. 4. 9. See also the painting by Jacopo Robusti il Tintoretto 
(1518—1594 A.D.) now in the National Gallery (no. 1313: S. Reinach AA. Peintures 
ii. 730, 2), and that by Peter Paul Rubens designed in 1637 for the Torre de la Parada 
at Madrid (E. Dillon Azders London 1909 рр. 178, 198 pl. 432) and now in the Prado. 
On the folk-lore of the Milky Way see further Mélusine 1884-85 ii. 151 ff. ‘La Voie 
Lactée,’ P. Sébillot Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1904 i. 34 f. 

6 The Corinthians called the lily éuBpoola (Nik. linguae ap. Athen. 681 B, cp. Nik. 
georg. frag. 2, 38 ap. Athen. 683 D); and this flower grew from the head of a statue of 
Alexander the Great ш Kos (Nik. af. Athen. 684 E)—doubtless an allusion to his 
apotheosis (Farnell Cadts of Gk. States i. 128 n. *, Gruppe Gr. Alyth. Rel. p. 1123 n. 3 
Class. Rev. 1906 xx. 377). 
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it as the flower of the planet Zeus. For example, Konstantinos 
Manasses, who in the middle of the twelfth century composed a 
universal history in ‘ political’ verse, thus describes the creation of 
the stars: 


Then first the sky beheld the mighty stars, 

Fair spheres that vied one with another and decked 
Its surface, as do flowers in the fields’. 

Kronos was somewhat dark and leaden of hue; 
Zeus shone like silver?; Ares glowed like fire; 
Helios beamed bright as thrice-refined gold; 

The globe of Aphrodite had the glint 

Of tin; like bronze the red-rayed Hermes flared ; 
Clear as a crystal was Selene’s light. 

Thus many-coloured was the sky’s robe seen. 
Kronos was blue as is the hyacinth; 

Zeus like a lily shone; a violet, Ares; 

The golden Helios was a crimson rose?; 

The morning star, a white-flowered pimpernel; 
Hermes shot rays, a blossom steeped in red; 
Selene, a narcissus with fair petals. 

Such was the flower-bed that adorned the sky; 
Yea, such a pleasance, diverse, gracious, gleaming, 
. Was planted there upon the face of heaven, 

And made a star-set garden of the sky 

With God for gardener, and for plants and herbs 
And flowers pied the flashing of the stars. 


Another Byzantine scholar drew up in prose a list of the seven 
planets, to each of which he assigned its appropriate metal and 
plant: a later hand added a series of corresponding animals*. 


1 I do not remember to have met with this conceit in classical literature. It occurs, 
of course, in modern poetry, eg. H. W. Longfellow Zvangeline 1. 3 ‘Silently опе by one, 
in the infinite meadows of heaven, | Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.’ . 

2 For Zeus 'Apyipov see supra p. 25 n. 2. 

3 J. Millingen Ancient Unedited Monuments Series ii London 1826 p. 36 pl. 19, 2 
figured a terra-cotta disk, which represents the head of Helios emerging from the petals 
ОЁ a rose— a type probably based on coins of Rhodes (e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Caria, 
"etc. p. 250 pl. 39, 16 the sun rising out of a rose, Munter Cat. Coins ii. 441 no. 38). 

+ Konst. Manass. comp. chron. 113—134 Bekker. 

5 Piccolomini in the Aivista di Filologia ii. 159 published the following among other 
Planudean excerpts: rv émrà плауўтоу rà Xpopara TOY Te E» kai турш» üvOéov 
övos 

dvadoyoto. тоф кта, ae pev povBdy kal po ш Fess дё dpytpy Kal kplvq, 
Auk 
/ m; ш kal їр," Hos рь, Kal торфир‹ф родо, Дерт катетер Kal dvayakkiöı, 


дра 1] àvep.óvm 
1 Е: х\к ка} ёриӨродёро, iss de váy kal vapxloow. The interlinear glosses 


are by the hand of a corrector. J. Bernays in the Arch. Zeit. 1875 xxxii. 99 cites Lobeck 
Aglaophamus р. 936 and Brandis in Hermes 1867 ii. 266, where passages are collected 
bearing on the attribution of different metals to different planets. Lists varied. Thus 


С. 40 
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Thus the completed list embraces the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms :— , 


Kronos Lead ......Hyacintl) <r Ass 
£? Zeus О ег... Lily su E «а „Eagle 
Ares Шоп ...... Мое m. Wolf 
go” Helios Gold .....: Rose ШОУ «Lion 
Aphrodite Tin... Pimpernel... ee .. BOVE 
Hermes Bronze ...Madder, or Anemone ...Snake 
- Selene Crystal ...Narcissus an EM 


These Byzantine attributions were not mere fancy-flights of 
late and irresponsible authors, but a systematised selection from 
the’customs and cults of the Roman Empire. In particular, there 
is reason to think that silver as well as the lily was associated 
with Jupiter Dolichenus. The bronze statuette of the god at 
Carnuntum was silvered, the points of its thunderbolt being wound 
round with silver-foil (supra fig. 486). The triangular bronze plates 
from Kómlód were partially gilded and silvered!; those from 
Traizmauer were silvered?; that from Aalen was gilded*. Five 
silver plates dedicated to Iupiter Dodichenus, and probably all 
derived from his temple at Heddernheim, have been published by 


Cramer anecd. Paris. iii. 113, 4 ff. (cited by Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1491 n. 4) 
ToUTwy Tay ёпт aorépwy Evi ékáa rq éketvo kal Aa. тш Kpdvy 6 xaAkös, TQ Art 6 xpuaós, 


t 

Tg "Apet 6 сібтроѕ, те “HAlw 6 ў\єктроѕ, TH "A@podity кассітєроѕ, rà Epur 0 uóNvBOos, тү 
XeWjvg 6 apyupos (cp. Pind. frag. 222 Schroeder Ads mais ó xpvaós* k.T.A.). poles Kai 
ol olwvol. ù корои TQ Kpdvy, 6 derös rw Art ws fjaciNet, тд rev {шу ВасМ№котєрор, б 
Kodotds TQ "Ape: Sia TO TapaxGdes, т) HMw ўүору TQ ’AwdAAwM б кіркоѕ, 6 ёст: yévos 
iepdxwy rax)rarov, rQ ‘Ери 6 kÓkvos, Os movaıkös, rn ’Appodiry ý mepuarepá, ws rovTiKy, 
but schol. Pind. /sthm. 4 (5). 2 éxdorw 5ё ту darepwv UAN Tis dvd-yerat’ Kal "НМ per б 
xpuads, Ledjvy 8ё 6 apyupos, " Apet сібуроѕ, Kpóvq uddsBdos, Ad ydexrpos, Ери? кассітєроѕ, 
’Adpoölrn xadkés (cp. Prokl. zz Plat. Zim. i. 43, 5 ff. Diehl with schol. ad oc. i. 460, 
22 ff. Diehl, Olympiod. zz Aristot. meteor. 3 p. 59 f.) and Orig. с. Cels. 6. 22 ў mpwrn 
TOv тући noAlßdov, ў Devrépa kacgırepov, ў трітт xaAko0, ў TErdprn с‹б1роџ, 7j тёштт?] 
кєрастод voula aos, ў Exrn ápyüpov, xpucod © ту eBööun. тї rpwrny TlOevrar Kpóvov, тф 
ноМВӧф Terumprovuevo THY Bpadurnra той бстёроѕ" rijv ðevrépav ’Adpodirys, mapaBáAXovres 
айтӯ тд фобрб» тє kal ца\акд» TOD kaccirépov: тї rplrgv Tov Ais Ti» xaAkoßdryv kal 
creppáv: Tiv reráprqv "Epuod, tAjpova yàp Epywv amdvrwy kal xpuuarua Tiv kal MOAUKUNTOV 
elvai тб» тє alönpov kal тд» 'Eputv' тӯ» méumrny "Арєоѕ rj ёк той kpáparos dvduaAóv тє 
каї mouNqv* Exrnvy Lernvys Thv ápyvpüv* éBddunv '"HMov ri» Xpvafjv, mpovpevor Tas xpóas 
abrGv (cp. Eustath. zz //. p. 25, 2 ff., p. 1154, 48 ff.). A. Ludwich as an appendix to 
his edition (Lipsiae 1877) of Maximus and Ammon prints certain anecdota astrologica, of 
which section б ri e«ualvec Exasrov TOv Swilwy Kal тди ácrépuv kal тірюр дєстбсорсір 
includes the vegetables, minerals, and animals appropriate to the seven planets. Of 
Zeus we read: p. 120, 19 f. Acds otros, kbh, Öpvfa, üNvpa kal rà aTÜQovra THs ёпораѕ, 
р. (27, 8f. Ards кассітєроѕ, B'pvANos kal mas Aldos Xevkós, cavdapdxyn, Octov kal Ta 
тоаўта, р. 122, I Levs ардротоџѕ Kai №ортаѕ kal Ta кабара друєа. 

1 Supra p. 616. 

? Supra p. 617. 

3 Supra p. 619. 
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K. Zangemeister and E. Gerhard. Of these, three are in the Gold 
Room at the British Museum. One (fig. 492)! represents the god 
as standing in a distyle building, the gable of which contains a 
wreath. He holds a thunderbolt in his right hand, a sceptre or 
lance in his left. On the ground at his feet is an eagle. Beneath 
the building is the votive inscription?; above it, a big lily, each 
petal of which terminates in a similar but smaller lily, the central 
one supporting at its apex a floral crescent. All three petals are 
marked with a medial pattern closely resembling that on certain 


Fig. 492. 


plates already described’. The same design comes out yet more 
clearly on the second specimen (fig. 493)‘, which above and below 
its inscription® has a spear-head enclosed in a frame of lily-work. 


1 К. Zangemeister in the Bonner Jahrbücher 1901 cvii. 61 f. pl. 6, 1. 

* I. o. m. Dolicheno ubi ferrum nascitur Flavius Fidelis | et Q. Iulius Posstimjus 
ex imperio ipsilus pro se et suos. 

3 Supra p. 620 f. 

1 К. Zangemeister /ос. cit. 1901 cvii. 63 pl. 6, 2 and 3. 

5 1. o. m. Dollicheno | Domitius | Germanus | v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) l(aetus) 
m(erito). 


40—2 
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The third silver plate (fig. 494)! shows a distyle temple, in the 
gable of which are a crescent moon and two stars. The architrave 
is arched in the centre so as to leave room for the inscription®. 
Below is an altar. To the left of it stands Iupiter Dolichenus on 
his bull with double-axe, thunderbolt, and coat of mail. It is 
noticeable that the arrow-shaped points of the thunderbolt have 
raised central ribs. To the right of 
the altar stands a female (?) figure, 
probably on an animal now broken 
away, holding a patera in one hand, 
a sceptre in the other. A Victory, 
hovering in the air, presents a wreath 
to Jupiter. The whole design was 
enclosed in lily-work, which is much 
crumpled and mutilated. The re- 
maining two silver plates are in the 
Berlin Museum. One of them so 
nearly resembles the first of the 
London plates that a separate de- 
scription of it is unnecessary’. The 
other? represents the god standing 
in a distyle temple, the capitals and 
akrotéria of which are of the lily- 
pattern. He holds a six-pronged 
thunderbolt in his right hand, a 
sceptre or lance in his left, and wears 
a simple cloke hanging from his left 
shoulder. At his feet is an eagle 
perched on a globe and supporting a 
wreath in his beak. The field of the 
design is embellished with four 
medallions depicting Cupid with a round shield and a lance: of 
these medallions the upper two are connected with the temple. 


Fig. 493. 


1 K. Zangemeister of. cit. cvii. 63 pl. 7, 1. Fig. 494 is from a photograph taken for 
me by Mr W. H. Hayles. 

ОИ DOLI.. | NVTY....... re... So A.S. Murray. But, on examining 
the plate with the help of Mr Е. Н. Marshall, I made out a few more letters, 222. (a) on 
the left of the break 1-0 [м] | Do(Li)[cHE]N (0?)-(TJıB-[... | T-DAM[.. and (2) on 
the right of the break (A?) 7 (N?) 

з E. Gerhard ‘Juppiter Dolichenus’ in the Jahrb. d. Vereins v. Alterthumsfreund. im 
Rheinl. 1863 xxxv. 31 ff. pl. 1, т, A. Н. Kan De Jovis Dolichent cultu Groningae 1901 
p. 105 f. no. 150, К. Zangemeister /oc. cit. 1901 суй. 64 pl. 7, 2. It is inscribed: 
І. o. m. Dolilcheno Anltonius Projclus 7(=centuria) Ger|mani v(otum) s(olvit) | I(ibens) 
l(aetus) m(erito). f 

* E. Gerhard Joc. cit. 1863 xxxv. 31 ff. pl. т, 2, Kan of. crt. р. тоб no. 151. 


| 
| 
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Iupiter Dolichenus was in some sense, then, a god of precious 
metals—a fact which leads us to remark on the frequency of the 


Fig. 494. 


name Aurelius in his votive inscriptions. Doubtless the imperial 
Aurelii with their numerous freedmen spread the name far and 
1 Kan of. cit. p. 17. 
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wide through Romanised lands. Still, something more than this 
seems needed to account for the constant association of an Aurelius 
or an Aurelia with Iupiter Dolzchenus. Thus Н. Dessau prints 
thirty-two Latin inscriptions bearing on this divinity’. They in- 
clude two emperors (M. Aurelius Antoninus and L. Aurelius Com- 
modus)? and no less than sixteen other persons of the same gentile 
name: three out of the sixteen are expressly described as priests 
of the god’, one as the curator of his temple’, and three others as 
holding various offices connected with his cult*. .It seems probable 
therefore that the Aurelii, whose name pointed at once to the sun- 
god® and to gold’, considered themselves bound by special ties of 
connexion with Iupiter Dolichenus. 

Several dedications append to the name of this deity the 
curious title *where iron is born'5; one inscription speaks of him 
as himself * born where iron arises? These expressions have been 
usually interpreted of iron-mines in the neighbourhood of Doliche. 
But A. H. Kan justly objects that there is not a particle of 
evidence to show that such mines were ever to be found in that 
locality". His own notion, however, that ‘iron’ means ' iron-water' 


1 Dessau /rser. Lat. sel. nos. 4296—4324. 

? Dessau Zzser. Lat. sel. nos. 4312, 4310. 

3 Dessau Zzser. Lat. sel. nos. 4299, 4305, 4316. 

* Dessau Zzser. Lat. sel. no. 4316. 

5 Dessau Zzser. Lat. sel. no. 4316. 

6 Paul. ex Fest. р. 23, 16 f. Müller, p. 22, 5 ff. Lindsay Azreliam familiam ex Sabinis 
oriundam a Sole dictam putant, quod ei publice a populo Romano datus sit locus, in 
quo sacra faceret Soli, qui ex hoc 4252/7 dicebantur, ut Valesii, Papisii pro eo, quod 
est Valeri, Papirii. Quint. 7st. or. 11. 2. 31 also alludes to the origin of the name. 
Auselius > Aurelins is in fact derived from the same root as aurora (Walde Lat. etym. 
Wörterb. p. 57). 

7 Paul. ex Fest. p. 9, 2 f. Müller, p. 8, 14 Lindsay (azrsm) alii a Sabinis translatum 
putant, quod illi azzszzz dicebant. Vaniéek and other philologists have referred azra m 
(Ital. *azsoz:) to the root *azes-, ‘to shine,’ seen in azrora etc. (Walde of. cit. p. 57 

8 Corp. inser. Lat. vi no. 423* — i). vi no. 30947 = Dessau /rser. Lat. sel. no. 4302 = 
Kan of. cit. p. 82 no. 92 (from the Carrafa vineyard on the Quirinal at Rome) Iovi 
optimo maximo | Dolicheno ubi ferrum nascitur] C. Sempronius Rectus | cent(urio) 7 
(=centurio) frumentar(ius) d. d. 

Corp. inscr. Lat. iii Suppl. no. 11927 = Dessau /rscr. Lat. sel, no. 4301 = Kan op. cit. 
p. 57 no. 60 (Pfünz: a bronze tablet found near the camp of the first cohort of the 
Breuci) I. o. m. | Duliceno | ubi ferum (s/c) | [nascitJur || T Е (according to Mommsen, 
these are the initials of the dedicator ; according to Kan, they may be read as I E = 
i(ussu) E(sculapii)). 

See also the inscription cited supra p. 627 n. 2. 

9 Corp. inser. Lat. ii no. 1128= Dessau /nscer. Lat. sel. no. 4303= Kan of. cit. 
р. 26ff. (found in 1840 A.D. at Apulum in Dacia) numini et virtutibu[s Iovis opti 
maximi Dolicheni], | nato ubi ferrum exor[itur ............ ]| naturae boni even[tus « 
numini imp. Caes. T. Ае! Hadri]/ani Antonini Au[g. Pii ............ ]| Terentiu[s ...... | 

10 Kan of. cit. p. 26. 
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and implies chalybeate springs is insufficiently supported by the 
analogy of the word Staal for Staalwater’ and the discovery of 
an efhgy of the god in the baths at Carnuntum? F. Cumont 
is content to surmise that the phrases in question correspond 
with some Semitic epithet and imply a Commagenian myth now 
lost’, 

But this after all is only to explain ignotum per ignotius. 
A clue to the meaning of the words is, I venture to think, 
furnished by the fact that the same description is elsewhere 
given of the Chalybes. Greek lexicographers describe them as 
“а Scythian tribe, where iron is horn’ These iron-working 
Chalybes are located by different authorities at various points: 
along the southern shore of the Black Sea*. Strabon, who places 
them near Pharnakia, states that in his time they were called 
Chaldaioi and that in former days they worked silver as well as 
iron’. Whether he was justified in thus identifying the Chalybes 
with the Chaldaioi, whom others termed Chaldoi’, may well be 
doubted. But his assertion that they formerly worked silver is ` 
of interest, since the Homeric Catalogue describes the Halizones 
(after the Paphlagonians and before the Mysians) as coming— 


From far-off Alybe, where silvers born®. 


Timotheos too at the court of Archelaos sang of ‘earth-born 
silver?! On the whole it seems clear that in Pontos. where, as 
Strabon says, the great mountain-ranges are ‘ om iron 
and silver were regarded as the offspring of Mother Earth. This 
belief, natural enough in itself, had very possibly come down from 
the days of the Hittites, who worshipped a great mountain-mother. 
But Iupiter Dolichenus was near akin to this same mother. For, 
if his bull is that of the Hittite father-god", his double-axe is that 


Ld. ib. p. 26 n. 2 2 Td. ib. pp. 28, 47 no. 38. 
3 Е. Cumont in the Rev. Philol. N.S. 1902 xxvi. 7 and in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. 
v. 1279. z 


+ Et. mag. p. 805, 22 f. XdduBes &Bvos elal Ervdındv Evda б alönpos rixrerat, Souid. s.v. 
XdduBes: EBvos ZxvOlas Evdev б alönpos rixrerat, cp. schol. Ap. Rhod. т. 1323 cod. Paris. 
Е0роѕ бё of XddvBes ZxvOwor Sov ò alönpos ylveraı. 

5 W. Ruge in Pauly—Wissowa Zeal-Ene. iii. 2099 f. 

$ Strab. 549: 

7 Steph. Byz. s.v. Xaddla, Eustath. 72 Dionys. per. 767. See further Baumstark in 
Pauly—Wissowa Aea/-Erc. iii. 2061 f. 

8 7I. 2. 856 f. aóràp' Agr wv 'OOlos kal 'Ёт!ттрофо$ npxov | rnAödev EE ' ANns, dher 
&pyüpov grl yevéðňņ. On the ancient variants && "ANémys, e£ "AN6Bys, é£ "ANUBwr, ёк 
ХолуВтѕ, ёк Ховор see Strab. 549 f., Steph. Byz. s.vv. 'А\ӧтт, "AAUBn, XddvBes, 
Eustath. zz //. p. 363, 12 ff., and A. Ludwich ad loc. 

® Timoth. frag. 14 Bergk * a? ёё тд» ymyevérav äpyvpov alveis. 

10 Strab. 549. П Supra p. 604 ff. 
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of the Hittite son-god'. Hence I conclude that the title ‘where 
iron is born’ properly belongs to Dolichenus as successor of the 
Hittite son-god. It may even be that this strange appellation 
points backwards to a time when the god was identified with his 
own double-axe? and the making of the latter implied the birth of 
the former: he was ‘born where iron arises?! 

In any case the same geographical clue will enable us to trace 
the connexion of Iupiter Do/ichenus with the precious metals. The 
Chalybes, according to Strabon, were originally workers in silver‘. 
They also collected gold in a small island lying off their coast*. 
.The Dolichenus-plates were of silver gilt. 
| Finally, to return to our point of departure, we have seen that 

Iupiter Dolichenus, like the Iupiter He/iopolitanus with whom he is 


1 Supra pp. 599 Ё, 604 f. 

* For ‘Minoan’ parallels see zzfza ch. ii 83 (c) i. 

3 Terrestrial iron perhaps stood in some relation to celestial iron. Н. R. Hall Zhe ` 
Oldest Civilization of Greece London 1901 p. 200 n. 1, à propos of the Sumerian name for 
iron, which was expressed ideographically by means of the signs Az-Bar, observes: 
*The Sumerians may have first used meteoric iron at a very early period, like the 
Egyptians, since AM. BAR means practically the same thing as the Egyptian Za-z-fe/, 
‘Heavenly Metal.”’ My friend the Rev. Dr C. Н. W. Johns, however, kindly informs 
me that the meaning of Az-Bar, which is taken to denote ‘Divine Weight,’ cannot be 
considered certain. And L. de Launay in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 1076 gives 
good reasons for doubting the supposed use of meteoric iron. It is ignored by Sir W. M. 
Flinders Petrie Zhe Arts & Crafts of Ancient Egypt Edinburgh & London 1909 
р. 104 ff. and J. Н. Breasted 4 History of Egypt New York тогі p. 136 when mention- 
ing the rare examples of iron in early Egypt and the possible sources of supply. 

On the other hand, the Egyptians believed that the tops of some mountains touched 
the floor of heaven, which was formed by a vast rectangular plate of iron (E. A. Wallis 
Budge The Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 i. 167, 491, ii. 241). It is interesting to 
observe that the Z/zad always speaks of the sky as made of bronze, whereas the Odyssey 
usually describes it as made of iron: cp. ZZ. 17. 425 xdAkeov obpavóv (so Pind. Pyth. ro. 27, 
Nem. 6. 3f.), Pind. Zsthm. 7 (6). 44 xadxdredov 0cGv Eöpav, 77. т. 426 Ads тот} ҳаћко- 
Bares 0 (27. 21. 438, 505; 77. 14. 173, Od. 8. 321), Z. 5. 504 obpavov és moAUxaAkor, 
Eur. Zon 1" ArÀas б xaXkéowt vórow ovpavoy к.т.А.; but Od. 15. 329 and 17. 565 auönpeor 
ovpavéy with Eustath. i 77. p. 576, 33 ff., 2 Od. p. 1783, 18 ff. 

4 Supra p. 631. 

5 Aristot. mir. ausc. 26. The Chalybes seem to be connected with gold as well as 
with iron by the story of the metal-eating mice. Aristotle stated that in the island of 
Gyaros mice ate iron ore; Amyntas, that at Teredon in Babylonia they lad the same 
peculiarity (Ail. de zat. an. 5. 14). Theophrastos ‘goes one better’: in Gyaros, he says, 
mice drove out the inhabitants and were then reduced to eating iron ; they do the same 
by nature in the iron-workings of the Chalybes; and in gold mines they are so fond of 
making away with the precious metal that they are regularly ripped up to recover it 
(Theophr. ар. Plin. wat. hist. 8. 222, cp. 104, and ap. Phot. 6262. p. 528a 33 ff. Bekker). 
See further Aristot. mir. ausc. 25 f., Antig. Aist. mir. 18 and af. Steph. Byz. s.v. I'óapos, 
Herond. 3. 75 f, Sen. afocol. 7. 1. Since there is no iron ore in Gyaros (Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. vii. 1954), it is possible that we should assume another island of the 
same name off the coast of the Chalybes. 
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sometimes coupled! or identified?, was essentially a thunder-god 
with solar powers—‘the Preserver of the Whole Sky,...a Provider 
Invincible!’ The bull, therefore, on which he stands is comparable 
with the bulls of other Anatolian deities already considered and 
marks him as a god of fertilising sunshine and storm. 


xxi. The Significance of the Bull in the cults of Zeus. 


(a) The Bull as a Fertilising Power. 


Those who have had the patience to accompany me through 
the last twenty sections of our subject will be glad to rest awhile 


And let the accumulated gain 
Assort itself upon the brain. 


We have gone the round of the Levant together, visiting succes- 
sively Egypt, Crete, Syria, and Asia Minor. Everywhere we have 
found traces of the same religious history—a local worship of the 
bull, which drew its sanctity from immemorial usage and was 
associated in a variety of ways first with the principal god of the 
district and then with the Greek Zeus or the Roman Iupiter. In 
Egypt, for example, the bull Apis came to be viewed as the avatar 
of Osiris‘ or the ‘second life of Ptah*/ but under the name Epaphos 
was affiliated to Zeus®. In Crete the bull was identified with the 
sun-god’ and worshipped with mimetic rites®; but the sun-god 
was later ousted by’, or fused with”, the Hellenic Zeus. In Assyria 


1 Corp. inser. Lat. iii no. 3908=Dessau Juser. Lat. sel. no. 4296=Kan of. cit. 
р. 46 no. 33 (Laibach) I. o. m. D. | et I. o. m. H(eliopolitano), ср. Corp. inser. Lat. iii 
Suppl. no. 11131= Kan of. cit. p. 50 Ё. no. 42 (Carnuntum) I. o. m. | Dol. et rel(igioni 2) | 
pro sa[l(ute)] Aug(usti), where Kubitschek cj. that ze/ was a stone-cutter’s error for 
Helfiopolitano)—a cult-title known to occur at Carnuntum (Corp. inscr. Lat. iii Suppl. 
nos. 11137, 11138, 11139). 

* Corp. inscr. Lat. iii no. 346220. iii Suppl. no. 13366 — Dessau /aser. Lat. sel. no. 
4297=Kan of. cif. p. 48 no 31 (Aquincum) І. o. m. | Dulceno | Heliopolitan(o). An 
altar from Carvoran (supra p. 552 n. 3), used as a trough in a stable at Thirlwall, perhaps 
commemorates the same identified cult (Corp. inscr. Lat. vii no. 753= Kan op. cit. p. 92 f. 
no. 119 I. o. m. D(olicheno) | H(eliopolitano ? cp. Corp. inser. Lat. vii no. 752)). 

3 Supra p. 608 f. 

+ Supra р. 435. 

5 Supra р. 435 n. 6. A bronze statuette of Apis from a Greek site in the Delta is in- 


scribed in letters of the fifth century в.с. TOITANETIMANEZTASEZO TVAHS 


=тф IIdverl(?) и’ dvécrace Zwrüöns. Mr Н. B. Walters suggests that the deity may be 
Ba-en-ptah (Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 376 no. 3208). 

6 Supra p. 438 ff. 7 Supra p. 467 ff. 

5 Supra p. 490 ff. 9 Supra p. 522f. 

W Talös, ‘the Sun’ (supra p. 468 n. 7), becomes Zeus Z4/aiós or Tallatos (infra 
ch. i § 6 (h) v). 
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the bull was attached to the storm-god Adad or Каттап!; but it 
was as Zeus Adados or Iupiter Heliopolitanus that he reached his | 
apogee? At Boghaz-Keui? and Malatia* the bull appears as а 
supporter of the Hittite father-god ; but this deity, still mounted 
on a bull, made his triumphal progress through Europe under the 
title of Iupiter Dolichenus*. Thus from start to finish, through two 
or more millenniums and across three continents, the bull retained ° 
its hold upon popular reverence. | 
What gave the creature this claim to universal respect ? What 
is his significance in ancient religion? Prof. Gilbert Murray in a 
recent lecture has told us*: ‘we modern town-dwellers, he says, 
‘have almost forgotten what a real bull is like. For so many 
centuries we have tamed him and penned him in, and utterly 
deposed him from his place as lord of the forest. The bull was 
the chief of magic or sacred animals in Greece, chief because of his 
enormous strength, his rage, in fine his mana, as anthropologists 
call it? Perhaps we may venture to narrow down this answer 
without loss of probability. Beyond other beasts the bull was a 
charged with Zeugungskraft, gendering power and fertilising 
force”. That, I take it, is the ultimate reason of his prestige 
among the cattle-breeding peoples of the Mediterranean area. 


1 Supra p. 576 ff. 2 Supra p. 549 ff. 3 Supra p. 604 f. 

5 Infra p. 640 fig. 500. 5 Supra p. 604 ff. 

$ G. Murray Four Stages of Greek Religion New York 1912 p. 33. Cp. Harrison 
Themis p. 156f. and p. 548 Index s.v. ‘Bull.’ Prof. Murray’s statement strikes me as 
more just and true to nature than, say, the eloquent sermon preached by Dion Chrysostom 
(or. 2 p. 69 ff. Reiske) on the Homeric text ZZ. 2. 480—483. 

7 See eg. Aristot. hist. ат. s. 2. 540a 6f. (bulls), 6. 21. 575a 13 ff. (bulls), б. 18. 
872a 8ff. and 31ff. (cows), Ail. de nat. az. то. 27 (cows), Horapoll. Azerog/. 1. 46 
(bulls). Very significant is the use of таброѕ — T0 aldotov той dvdpds (боша. s.v. ravpos, 
schol. Aristoph. Zys. 217) or rò yuvatxetov aióotov (Phot. lex. s.vv. odpaBov, тайрор, 
Souid. s.v. eápaBov, Hesych. s.v. тадроѕ) or Sppos etc. (Poll, 2. 173, Galen. zzroductio 
seu medicus то (xiv. тоб Kühn), Eustath. zz //. pp. 259, 3 f., 527, 43 ff., 906, бо, zd. zm 
Od. p. 1871, 43f., et. mag. p. 747, 40ff.) or wadepacrys (Hesych. s.v. тадроѕ), and the 
word dravpwros (Aisch. Ag. 244, Aristoph. Lys. 217 Ё, alzb.), if not also Aáeravgos (on 
which, however, see L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. iv. 580, Boisacq Dict. etym. de la 
Langue Gr. p. 581 f., Walde Lat. etym. Wörterb. p. 326 s.v. “lascivus’). 

Amulets combine the bulls head with the 224/05 in several ways (О. Jahn in the 
Ber. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1855 p. 58 п. 116 pl. 5, 4 and & 
E. Labatut in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 257 figs. 308, 309, I. Scheftelowitz in the 
Archiv f. Rel. 1912 xv. 469 п. 3). 

W. Schmitz Das Stiersymbol des Dionysos Köln 1892 p. 1f. : ‘Der Stier scheint bei 
den Griechen ursprünglich das Symbol der Fruchtbarkeit gewesen zu sein. Die Frucht: 
barkeit in der Natur wird nun aber nach griechischer Anschauung hervorgebra 
entweder durch den Erdboden, oder durch die Feuchtigkeit des Wassers, oder durch dit 
hauptsächlich von der Sonne ausgehende Wärme. Wenn also die Griechen in ihre 
Mythologie und Kunst einzelnen Gottheiten das Symbol des Stieres beilegen, so bedeute 
dieses Bild bald die Fruchtbarkeit des Erdbodens, bald die des gedeihenspendenden 
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The bull as an embodiment of procreative power was naturally 
brought into connexion with the great fertilising agencies of sun- 
shine and storm’. In Egypt it is of course the solar aspect of the 
beast that is emphasised: Mnevis? апа Apis? and Bouchis? all have 

_ adisk between their horns. In Crete too the solar character of the 
bull was well-marked and of early date—witness Talos otherwise 
called 7aZ7os?, Helios transformed into the * Adiounian bull$/ the 
Minotaur in his Labyrinth at Knossos’, the cattle of the Sun at 
Gortyna* Yet the ‘Minoan’ combination of bovine horns with 
the double-axe? shows that the bull had been related to the 
storm-god also. Among the Hittites the god that bears the 
lightning stands either upon” or beside" the bull. Nevertheless 
this deity was likewise regarded as a sun-god; for c 1271 B.C. 
Hattusil ii, king of the Hatti, made a treaty with Osymandyas, 
ie. User-Maät-Rä (Rameses ii), in which the Hittite deities were 
enumerated with ‘the Sun-god, Lord of Heaven’ at their head”. 
In Babylonia and Assyria the bull is zz prams an attribute of 
the storm-god En-lil^ or Каттап or Adad”, though the names 
Heliopolis, Zeus 77eeupolftes, Iupiter Heliopolitanus imply that 
in the Graeco-Roman age Adad at least was equated with 
Helios”. 


(8) The Influence of Apis. 


Given this essential similarity of cult to cult, it was only to 
be expected that religious influences, affecting both thought and 
expression, would radiate far and wide from the chief centres of 
civilisation. We shall glance at three such cases of diffusion 
through contiguous areas. | 


Wassers, bald das Feuer, das Licht und die Wärme, ohne die in der ganzen Natur kein 
Leben sein kann. Cp. Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 713 Ё 


1 So with the ram (supra p. 429 f.). ? Supra p. 431 f. 

3 Supra pp. 432—436. 4 Supra p. 436 f. 

5 Supra p. 468, infra ch. i §6 (h) i. $ Supra p. 468 n. 8. 

7 Supra pp. 472 ff., 490 ff. 8 Supra pp. 410, 471, 546. 
9 /nfra ch. ii $ 3 (c) i (2). 10 Infra p. 640 fig. 500. 


11 Supra p. 605 fig. 476. 

12 W, Max Müller * Der Bündnisvertrag Ramses’ II. und des Chetiterkönigs’ in the 
Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft 1902 vii. 5. 17 ff., 38 ff., С. Maspero The 
Struggle of the Nations London 1896 p. 401 ff., E. A. Wallis Budge A History of Egypt 
London 1902 v. 48 ff., J. Garstang The Land of the Hittites London 1910 p. 347 ff., cp. 
р. 322, J. Н. Breasted A History of Egypt? New York 1911 p. 437 Ё, Н. К. Hall 77e 
Ancient History of the Near East London 1913 p. 363 ff., cp. p. 333- 

13 Then follow “the Sun-god of the city Arinna ; the Thunder-god, Lord of Heaven ; 
the Thunder-god of the Hatti; the Thunder-god of the city Arinna’; etc.—these 
thunder-gods being presumably Sandas and various localised forms of him. 

H Supra p. 579 ff. V Supra p. 576 ff. 16 Supra p. 550 ff. 
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The Apis-worship of the Egyptians impressed the early Greeks’. 
Probably it impressed other nations also who came much into 
contact with Egypt—for instance, the Hittites. At Eyuk, some 
twenty miles north.of Boghaz-Keui, the gateway of a Hittite 
palace built с. 1360 В.С. was flanked 
by an outer and an inner pair of 
bull-sphinxes, which may fairly be 
regarded as a blend of the Assyrian 
bull with the Egyptian sphinx? The 
frontage-walls exhibit two series of re- 
liefs. On the left is shown the cult 
of a sacred bull; on the right, that of 
an enthroned goddess. The corner- 
stones on either side are occupied by 
the bull and the goddess respectively. 
It is therefore clear that the bull 
(fig. 495)? here stands for the Hittite 
father-god, who elsewhere appears with 
this animal beneath‘ or beside* him. 
But it is also clear that Egyptian in- 
fluence has again been at work. For, 
Apis-like®, this bull has a variety of 
body-marks, a crooked stick—proba- 
bly meant for a kingly sceptre”—and 
two disks on his side, the remains of a trilobed or trifoliate design 
on his haunch®. In Roman times Apis travelled yet further afield. 
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Fig. 495. 


1 Supra p. 437 ff. 

? G. Perrot—E. Guillaume—J. Delbet Exploration archéologique de la Galatie et de 
la Bithynie etc. Paris 1872 i. 359 f., ii pl. 54 f., Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de l Art iv. 656 fi. 
figs. 323—327, G. Maspero The Struggle of the Nations London 1896 p. 647 ff. figs., 
J. Garstang The Land of the Hittites London 1910 pp. 242 ff., 397 (bibliography), with 
plan on p. 247 and pl. 72, H. R. Hall 7%e Ancient History of the Near East London 
1913 p- 329 n. 5 pl. 22, ı (who notes that the Hittite sculptor has given his sphinxes 
Hathor-heads such as sphinxes in Egypt never have). 

5 G. Perrot — E. Guillaume—J. Delbet op. cit. i. збо pl. 56, 3, Perrot—Chipiez of. cit. 
iv. 668 f. fig. 329, J. саш op. cit. p. 255 ff., id. The Syrian Goddess London 1913 
р. 9 ff. fig. 3. 

+ Infra р. 640 fig. 500. 5 Supra p. 605 fig. 476. 

6 Supra рр. 432f., 468, 540 n. 2. 7 Supra p. 87. 

8 Cp. two blocks from the right-hand series of reliefs: (т) a bull about to toss, with 
trace of the curved stick on his shoulder and one disk on his side (G. Perrot—E. Guil- 
laume—J. Delbet 02. ci. i. 361 pl 57, 3, Perrot—Chipiez of. cit. iv. 678 f. fig. 630 
J. Garstang Zhe Land of the Hittites London 1910 p. 263); (2) а lion holding down z 
ram, the ram showing the same curved stick and disk on his side and the same trifolia 
design on his haunch (С. Perrot—E. Guillaume—J. Delbet 02. cit. i. 361 pl. 57, 1 f 
Perrot—Chipiez of. cit. iv. 680 f. figs. 340f., J. Garstang op. cit. p. 263 f.). 
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His effigy is found e.g. on coins of Amastris! and Germanikopolis? in 
Paphlagonia, of Nikaia? and Nikomedeia‘ in Bithynia, of Hadriano- 
thera* in Mysia, of Mytilene* in Lesbos, and was adopted by Julian 
the Apostate as the very sign and symbol of paganism (fig. 496)’. 
The far-reaching influence of the Egyptian bull seems even to have 
touched the remotest confines of the ancient world. Certain square 
silver pieces struck by Apollodotos i show Nandi, Civa’s bull, 
with a simplified form of the Nandi-pada or ‘footprint of Nandi’ 
on his hump (fig. 497). Copper coins of Spain often denote the 


Fig. 496. Fig. 497. 


sanctity of a bull by placing between his horns a triangular 
erection like a pediment, sometimes with a pellet or disk in it 
(fig. 498)°. Such devices may or may not imply assimilation to 


1 Waddington— Babelon—Reinach Afonn. gr. d'As. Min. i. 139 pl. 18, 27 (2), i. 130 
pl. 20, 35, i. 152 pl. 20, ҷо, i. 154 pl. 21, 11,13 (ATTIC), Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus, 
etc. p. 85 pl. 20, 1 (2), p. 87 pl. 20, 9 (?), Head Hist. пит.? р. 506 (ATTIC). 

2 Waddington—Babelon—Reinach Monn. gr. d' As. Min. i. 164 pl. 22, 16 (?), і. 165 
pl. 22, 27 (2), Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus, etc. p. 92 pl. 21, 6 (?), Head Hist. num. 
р. 506. 

3 Waddington—Babelon—Reinach Monn. gr. d'As. Alin. i. 413 pl. 69, 18 (crescent 
over head), 19, i. 423 pl. 71, 24, i. 442 pl. 76, 6 (?), i. 458 pl. 79, 17 (disk between horns), 
Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 249 pl. 46, 14. 

+ Waddington—Babelon—Reinach Monn. gr. d As. Min. i. 522 pl. go, 5 Ё. (2), 1. 547 
pl. 94, 26, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus, etc. p. 180 (2). 

5 Rasche Lex. Num. i. 930, iv. 27 (crescent moon on side), Suppl. i. 894 (moon on 
side), Suppl. ii. 1326 (moon on side). 
$ Imhoof-Blumer Aleinas. Afiinzen ii. її f. no. 1. pl. 20, 8 (crescent moon on side). 
Vd. ib. p. 512 n. 4 cp. Rev. Belge de Num. 1863 pl. 3, 11, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Troas, 
etc. р. 206 no. 199. 

7 Rasche of. cit. i. 930 (two stars over horns and' neck), ix. 75, 665. 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 34 nos. 10f. I figure a specimen 
in my collection. My friend Prof. E. J. Rapson kindly refers me to his Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc. London 1908 p. clxxv for an account of the Nandi- 
pada. Не adds (Feb. 11, 1913): ‘My impression is that the sign is fairly early in India. 
T think the great time for foreign influence of the kind suggested was the first century 
A.D. Sarapis, for instance, occurs on coins then. But there can be no doubt that the 
Persian Empire was a means of communication between Europe and Egypt on the one 
hand and India on the other.’ 

9 А. Heiss Description générale des monnaies antiques de l'Espagne Paris 1870 p. 169 
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the type of Apis. More certainly affected by it is a bronze bull of 
the Hallstatt period from the famous Byciskäla Cave in Moravia 
(fig. 499 a, ё). This remarkable little image was discovered in 
1869 at the entry of the cave by a couple of students—Dr Felkel 
and his cousin—then on a holiday ramble. It lay in a terra-cotta 
bowl surrounded by millet, which had apparently been baked along 
with it; and it was attached to a plate of white metal, subsequently 
lost. It is a statuette of cast bronze about 100 millimeters in 
height. The eye-holes show traces of having been filled with an 
iridescent glass-paste. The three lines round the muzzle represent 


Fig. 499. 


a bridle, as in the case of Egyptian bulls. Small triangular plates 
of iron? are inlaid on its forehead and shoulders, and a narrow 


pl. 17, 6, 8 Cascantum, p. 175 pl. 18, 1 Graccurris, p. 201 ff. pl. 24, 19, 21, pl. 25, 37, 
39, 40, pl. 26, 43 (=my fig. 498) Caesar Augusta, p. 341 pl. 50, 3 Bailo. 

1 Н. Wankel Der Bronze-Stier aus der Byciskdla-Hohle Wien 1877 pp. 1—32 with 
col. Frontisp. (= 7d. in the Mittheilungen der Anthrop. Gesellschaft in Wien 1877 
р. 125 f£), Reinach A4. Stat. ii. 732, 5, Forrer Reallex. pp. 33, 130. 

2 So Wankel of. cit. р. 5 ‘die künstlich und mühevoll eingesetzten Eisenplättchen ’: 
Forrer of. cit. p. 33 says ‘mit eingelegtem kupfernem Dreieck auf der Stirn, die schon 
von Woldrich mit Apis in Zusammenhang gebracht worden ist,’ 20. p. 130, ‘welche auf 
der Stirne mit rotem Kupfer ausgelegt war und derart an den roten Stirnfleck des 
Apisstieres erinnert.’ 

Reinach Dronzes Figures p. 278 n. 4 scouts the idea that the iron triangular plate: 
are due to any imitation of Apis. He cites a bronze cow found at Hallstatt, which served 
as the handle of a bowl: its eyes are iron nails, and its forehead is inlaid with 
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strip along its backbone from head to tail, while there are signs of 
another triangular patch having concealed the casting-hole on its 
belly. We cannot of course suppose any direct contact between 
Moravia in the early iron age and Egypt. But it is possible that 
Egyptian objets d’art might find their way northwards from tribe 
to tribe and be copied by barbaric craftsmen. If so, we may have 
here the Egyptising form of a local bull-god comparable with the 
bronze bull by which the Cimbri swore! or the three-horned bulls 
of bronze and stone found mostly in eastern Gaul?. 


(y Spread of the Hittite Bull-cult. 


A second case of diffusion is furnished by the Hittite bull-cult. 
The marked bull of Eyuk (fig. 495) was the animal form of the 
lightning-god and sun-god, who in one or more of the Hittite 
states was named 272322, Tisub, or 7esub*. It has been plausibly 
suggested by A. Fick‘ that we should recognise the same name in 
Sisyphos or. Sésyphos*, the faded sun-god of Corinth’, If so, it will 
hardly be accidental that Sisyphos is by tradition the owner of 
marked oxen. Autolykos stole his cattle and tried to conceal the 
theft; but Sisyphos recognised them by means of the monograms 
or marks upon their hoofs’? and became by Antikleia, daughter of 


triangular plate of bone (E. von Sacken Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt Wien 1868 p. 155 
pl. 23, бапа бё). 

1 Plout. v. Mar. 23 бибаартєѕ, Tov ха\хкой» Tadpov, dv Üarepov addvra pera riv náxqv 
els ryv KdrAov $aciv olk(av waomep ákpoO(vvov ris vixns komoh var. 

* Reinach Bronzes Figures p. 278 n. 1 draws up a list of twenty-four examples. See 
further Reinach of. cit. p. 275 ff. nos. 285, 288, 292, 293, 294, 20. Cultes, Mythes et 
Religions Paris 1905 1. бб, 243 ff., and on the Celtic cult of bulls in general С. Dottin 
Manuel pour servir à [étude de l'Antiquité Celtigue Paris 1906 pp. 93, 235 Ё, 240, 
248 f., 274, H. d'Arbois de Jubainville Les Druides et les dieux celtiques à forme 
d'animaux Paris 1906 pp. 153 Ё, 164 Ё, 188 ff., the Rev. J. A. MacCulloch Zhe 
Religion of the Ancient Celts Edinburgh 1911 pp. 38, 137 Ё, 189, 208 f., 243 f., supra 
р. 481 n. 9. 

3 A. Jeremias in Roscher Lex. AZyth. iv. 53 f., J. Garstang of. cit. p. 291 pl. 77, 1, 
supra p. 605 n. 2. | 

3 A. Fick Hattiden und Danubier in Griechenland Gottingen 1909 p. 43 f. 

5 The form is preserved in Hesych. sécv$os: mavoupyos. The common view that 
Ziovsos, sécupos arose from a reduplication of софбѕ (Roscher Lex. Afyih. iv. 970) is 
untenable. 
$ That Sisyphos pushing his stone up the hill is a genuine solar myth was already 
seen by V. Henry in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1892 v. 289 ff. Other views in Roscher Zex. 
Myth. iv. 967 ff. 

— 7? Hyg. fab. 201 in pecorum ungulis notam imposuit, schol. Soph. 47. 190= Souid. s.v. 
isugos:...darts bd rois Óvvyas kal ràs ÓmAàs тёр (ev éavroü povoypaupara Eypayev 
брата...ётёүро үйр айт& dia Tv novoypapndrwv, Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 344 = Eudok. viol. 
63 Licupos дё povoypáuup rurdpare TÒ rovrov Óvoyga Eyxapdrrwv rais Trav éavrob (avro 
zetz. ed. Scheer) (wv ómAais kal xnhaîs Ereyivwoxev, Polyain. б. 52 Хісифоѕ, AbroAukov 
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Autolykos, the father of Odysseus. Odysseus too, or rather his 
companions, stole the cattle of the sun-god!. Indeed, the lifting 
of them is a commonplace in Greek mythology*. For instance, 
Alkyoneus driving off the oxen of Helios from the Akrokorinthos® 
appears to be a doublet of Autolykos driving off the oxen of 
Sisyphos from the same mountain-fastness. But whether Tesud 


Fig. soo. 


is to be identified with Szsyphos or not, it is certain that he was 
a sky-god who had the bull as his sacred beast (fig. 500)*. A small 


ras Bóas abrod KAemrovros moAAdkıs, rais xnAais Trav Body évérnte uÓMfov, Q Xapakrıpa 
evhpuoce ypdupara Exrumolvra *AbróNvkos ÉxNeyev.! б це» Oh AbróNvkos vixrwp бтћасє 
ras Bóas, 6 бе Zlovpos ped’ ђиёрау rots yelrocı ^yewpryots Cate rà Ixvn Tüv Воду karmyopoüvra 
Tij» AvroAvKoy KNOT HD. 

A relief-vase by the potter Dionysios, found at Anthedon and now at Berlin, illustrates 
this tale (C. Robert in the /Vinckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin l. go ff. with figs.). Cp. also 
a red-figured Attic amphora from Ruvo now at Munich (Jahn Vasensamml. München 
р, 254 ff. no. 805, T. Panofka in the Ann. d. Inst. 1848 xx. 162 ff. pl. С, Reinach A72. 
Vases i. 277, Н. B. Walters History of Ancient Pottery London 1903 11. 137, 264), which 
according to the most probable interpretation (L. D. Barnett in Zermes 1898 xxxiii. 
640 ff.) represents the subsequent marriage of Antikleia with Laertes. 

1 О, Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 83 f. 

2 See W. H. Roscher Hermes der Windgott Leipzig 1878 p. 42 n. 164 and especially 
Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1914 Index s.v. * Rinderraub.’ 

3 К, Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal- Enc. i. 1581, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 134." 
The original version of the myth was reconstructed by C. Robert in Hermes 1884 xix. 
473 ff. from schol. Pind. Ver. 4. 43, schol. Pind. ZszAz:. 6 (5). 47, Apollod. 1. 6. т. 

* Relief on building-stone at Malatia, near the confluence of the Tochma Su with the 
Euphrates (J. Garstang in the Алл. Arch. Anthr. 1908 i. 3 f. pl. 4 f., id. The Land of the 
Hittites London 1910 pp. 138 f., 399 pl. 44, id. The Syrian Goddess London 1913 p. 5f. 
fig. 1, with the original aspect of the bull's horns and the libation-vase restored by means 
of dotted lines, D. G. Hogarth in the Алл. Arch. Anthr. 1909 ii. 180 f. pl. 41, 4). 
Prof. Garstang Zhe Land of the Hittites p. 138 writes: ‘a deity, wearing a conical 
head-dress decorated with rings, stands upon the back of a horned bull. His left leg 
is forward..., and on his feet are tip-tilted shoes. In his right hand, which is drawn 
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bronze bull, acquired by Monsieur Sorlin-Dorigny somewhere in 
the interior of Asia Minor and by him presented to the Louvre, is 
regarded by Monsieur Perrot as of Hittite manufacture’. It has 
markings on its haunch which recall those of TeSub’s bull at Eyuk. 
Probably we should be right in assuming at various Hittite centres 
the cult of a life-sized bronze bull, of which copies on a smaller 
scale were multiplied. This assumption would at least square 
with some further facts. W. Leonhard? compares with the Louvre 
statuette a small bronze bull of crude style seen by Prof. Cumont 
near Neokaisareia (Vzksar) in Pontos. The find-spot was one of 
considerable interest? : Í 


“You reach a mountain-top, which commands a view “southwards over a vast 
stretch of country—NVrtksar itself, the Lykos-valley fading away into the distant 
haze, the wooded ranges of Lithros and Ophlimos forming the boundary of 
Phanaroia, and beyond with its white peaks the high mountain-chain of Asia 
Minor. Pines are growing on this height that no man would venture to cut, 
and all around are to be seen traces of a circular precinct-wall This summit, 
like many others, is under the protection of Elias, and every year on the 
twentieth of June, the day consecrated to this prophet by the orthodox church, 
the villagers celebrate a ‘liturgy’. here. They slaughter sheep and poultry, 
roast them, and then fall to eating, drinking, and dancing merrily. The nature 
of the spot and the details of the feast are so similar to those that we have 
already noted near /écm7z at the sanctuary of Zeus Stra¢ios and elsewhere too? 
that we can safely infer the existence of a pagan cult on this mountain-top. 
The ‘liturgy’ of Elias has taken the place of a festival held at the summer 
solstice. More than that, we were assured that ancient idols are unearthed on 
the mountain, and by way of proof we were shown a small bronze bull of very 
rude make and a bulls head that we were able to acquire*.... The neck is 
a hollow socket, and two holes pierced in the metal show that this head must 
have been fixed on a wooden stem. The eye-holes are empty and were doubtless 
inlaid with enamel. The tongue, which hung out of the half-opened mouth, is 
now broken. A ring under the jaw probably served for the attachment of a 


back, there is a triangular bow, and in his outstretched left hand he seems to hold up a 
forked emblem, like the lightning trident, and to grasp at the same time a cord which is 
attached to the nose of the bull. His dress is a short bordered tunic. Facing him is 
a long-robed personage, in whom we recognise the king-priest, distinguished by his 
close-fitting cap and the characteristic large curl of hair behind the neck. In his left 
hand he holds a reversed lituus; his right is partly extended and seems to be pouring out 
some fluid which falls in a wavy stream. He is followed by a small person who leads 
üp...a goat clearly intended for an offering. Some hieroglyphs complete the picture.’ 

1 Perrot—Chipiez //ist. de PArt iv. 763 fig. 369: ‘Ce taureau peut avoir été une 
idole, celle méme que nous voyons dressée sur l'autel dans un des bas-reliefs d’Euiuk’ 
upra p. 636 fig. 495]. 

? ХҮ. Leonhard Hettiter und Amazonen Leipzig—Berlin 1911 p. 230. 

2 Е. Cumont—E. Cumont Voyage d'exploration archéologique dans le Pont et la 
Tetite Arménie (Studia Pontica ii) Bruxelles 1906 p. 270 ff. 

Bera. pp. 129 f., 172 f, 233. 

5 Eid. ib. p. 271 fig. The original, o*06" in length, is now in the Musie du 
Zinquantenaire (inventory no. A, 963). 
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small bell. When we remember that the bull was the sacred animal of the god 
Men, who is often represented with his foot set on a mere bull’s head and a 
pine-cone in his hand', we may conclude with some assurance that this great 
Anatolian deity was once worshipped on the height where these bronzes were 
found. Further, it is д 2rofos of Kabeira that Strabon? mentions the small 
town of Ameria, where there was the temple of Men Pharndkou, lord of an 
extensive domain and a numerous retinue of Aderddouloi. He adds that the 
kings of Pontos had so profound a veneration for this god that they used to 
swear by the king’s Tyche and by Men Pharndkou?,? 


Prof. Cumont’s conclusion that the bulls found on this Pontic 
mountain imply a cult of Men is not necessarily inconsistent 
with the view that the Hittite bull-god was there first. Men in 
turn was at Maionia (Mennek) in Lydia brought into connexion 
with Zeus‘, the two deities being sometimes at least paired off as 
moon-god with sun-god (supra p. 193 fig. 142). Elsewhere Zeus 
appears to have inherited the bronze bulls of the Hittite god with 
no intermediary. Prof. Fick in his study of pre-Greek place-names“ 


1 Р, Perdrizet in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896 xx. 102 f. fig. 7, W. Drexler in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. ii. 2759 f, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1533 n. І. Men appears standing 
with a bull beside him on a coin of Sagalassos in Pisidia (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia, 
etc. p. 242 no. 12 Hadrian, W. H. Roscher in the Ber. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wass. Phil.- 
hist. Classe 1891 p. 143 pl. 1%, 16 Hadrian), with a bull’s head beside him over which he 
pours a libation on coins of Nysa in Lydia (Brit. Mus. Cat. Cozzs Lydia p. 181 no. 58 
Gordianus Pius, p. 184 no. бу Valerian, W. Н. Roscher doc. cz. p. 143 pl. 1% 14 
Gordianus Pius), and drawn in a car by two bulls on coins of Temenothyrai in Phrygia 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Coius Phrygia р. 412 pl. 48, 1 Commodus, Imhoof-Blumer Gr. 
Münzen p. 202 f. no. 640 Commodus, Head 27272. zum. 
р. 687, W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2718 f. 
fig. 7 Commodus). He treads upon a prostrate bull in 
a relief from Maionia (zzfra n. 4) and in another of 
unknown provenance at the Mount Ephraim Hotel, Tun- 
bridge Wells (Sir Cecil Smith in Ze Journal of the 
British Archaeological Association 1884 xl. 114 f. with pl., 
W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2714 fig. б). But 
his usual attitude is that of setting one foot on a simple 
bull’s head (see e.g. W. Н. Roscher Joe. cit. p. 142 fl. 
pl. 1%, 12, 13, 15, pl. 15, 3 (?)): cp. Saddzios with one foot 
on the ram’s head (supra p. 391 f. pl xxvii, p. 426). 
I figure a copper of Antiocheia in Pisidia, struck by 
Septimius Severus, from my collection (fig. 501, cp. Brit. Mus. Cat, Coins Lycia, ete: 
pp. схі f., 179 f. pl. 31, 6). 

? Strab. 557. 

3 On this title see Е. Cumont Textes e£ monuments figures relatifs aux mystères di 
Mithra Bruxelles 1896 i. 233 n. І, W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2690, 2752; 
О. Höfer 20. iii. 2285, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Kel. p. 1534 n. 2 med. 

4 Lebas—Reinach Voyage Arch. p. 118 pl. 136, 2, W. Н. Roscher Zac. cit. p. 12 
pl. 2, 1, dafra ch. i $7 (a). Beneath the relief is the inscription: iepà ovvBiwots Kt 
vewrépa кат emiraytv Tod Koiplov rvpávvov | As Масфаћаттриоб кої Mqvi Tuágov єў 
к.т.№. (Corp. inser. Gr. ii no. 3438, Lebas—Waddington Asie Mineure etc. no. 667). 

5 A. Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen Gottingen 1905 p. 48. 
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argues that Mount Ardbyron or Atabyrıs in" Rhodes and Mount 
Täbör in Galilee, which Iosephos calls /Zabyrion: and Polybios 
Atabjrion*, bore the same Hittite пате? We are therefore free 
to surmise that the bronze cattle on Mount Atabyron, which 
bellowed ominously when any evil was about to befall Rhodes‘, 
the Sun-god’s island, were of Hittite origin*. The small bronze 
bulls found now-a-days on the mountain (fig. 502)* are of later 
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Fig. 502. 


style and must be regarded as votive offerings to the Hellenic 
Zeus A:abyrios. The cult of this deity spread from Rhodes to 
the Rhodian colony Agrigentum; and we may reasonably con- 
jecture that the notorious bull of bronze made by Perillos for 
Phalaris the Agrigentine tyrant? was a late but lineal descendant 


1 Ioseph. ant. Jud. 5. 1. 22, 5. 5. 3, 8. 2. 3, 13. 15. 4, de bell. Ind. 1. 8. т, 2. 20. 6, 
4.1.8, v. Fl. Joseph. 37. So also in the LXX. version of Hos. s. 1. 

2 Polyb. 5. 70.6. Ср. Hesych. 'IraBópiov: ópos, Exov maynv шау bev rà Onpla rivei 
ёст: бё eis rz» TaXıkalar év Tovdale with Hesych. 'AraSépiov* £v6a [pos] Onpla ovvd-yovra. 
See further I. Benzinger in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 1888. 

3 G. Beloch in the Ahern. Mus. 1894 xlix. 130 had taken ’Araßöpiov to be a Carian 
name derived from таа, ‘rock’ (Steph. Byz. s.v. Taßaı). 

4 Append. B Rhodes. І f 

5 Yet the myth of Katreus, Althaimenes, and Apemosyne, in which ox-hides and ox- 
herds play their part (Append. B Rhodes), points rather to a connexion with Crete. The 
story of Apemosyne slipping on the freshly-flayed hides strewn by Hermes in the road 
eads like a piece of aetiology. Sir Arthur Evans Scripta Minoa Oxford 1909 i. 281 
guesses that the ox-hide symbols on the disk found at Phaistos ‘have an ideographic 
meaning and represent the skins of sacrificed beeves’: he argues (22. p. 285 ff.) that the 
isk came from the south-west coastlands of Asia Minor—‘ This would not exclude an 
Insular area, such as the once Carian Rhodes, in close mainland contact.’ 

5 C. Torr Rhodes in Ancient Times Cambridge 1885 p. 76 pl. 4. 

7 Append. B Rhodes. 
3 Append. B Sicily. 
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of the Hittite breed. Finally, H. Prinz holds that the myth of 
Zeus and Europe is to be explained from Hittite sources’. The 
Hittite goddess Chipa standing on the bull held by Tesub, while 
she supports in either hand a flowery kirtle (fig. 503), certainly 


Fig. 503. 


suggests that the art-type of Europe on the bull owed some- 
thing to Hittite influence. And Chipa beneath her winged arch 
(fig. 504)? may be compared with Z7e//[o£és in her big wreath‘. 


(8) The Cretan Zeus and Zagreus. 


Our third example of a transmitted religious zzoZif is at once 
more certain and more interesting. The art of Mesopotamia 
carried westward by the Phoenicians has left its impress upon 


1 Supra p. 526 n. 2. 

2 W. Н. Ward in M. Jastrow Bildermappe zur Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens 
Giessen 1912 p. 103 pl. 51, no. 186. 

3 W. Н. Ward in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1899 iii. 26 fig. 33 and in M. Jastrow of. ee 
p- 103 pl. 51, no, 187. ` 

4 Supra p. 525. 


Plate XXXV | 


Zeus and the Kouretes on a bronze ‘shield’ found 
in the Idaean Cave. 


See page 645 ff. 
hat this ‘shield’ is in reality a Curetic Z/mpanon has recently been recognised 
by Н. Thiersch in the /aAré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1913 xxviii Arch. Anz. 
рр. 47—53.] 
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early cult-objects in Crete’. Conspicuous among these is a bronze 
shield of the ninth’, or possibly of the eighth?, century B.C. found 
in the Idaean Cave (pl. xxxv)*. ‚Round its rim are lotos-buds and 
a debased ‘tree-of-life.’ In the centre stands an athletic god who, 
like Rammän), rests one foot upon a bull and, like Gilgameš‘, lifts 
a lion high above his head. To either side is a winged attendant. 
All this is frankly Assyrian ; and the youthful god with his curled 
hair and false beard might well be mistaken for Gilgames portrayed 
as triumphing over the divine bull Alü’ and the lion®. But the 
fact that his attendants are each beating a pair of drums undeceives 
us. This is none other than the youthful Zeus of Mount Ide 
flanked by the Kouretes. And we observe two things: first, that 
we have here the earliest certain representation of Zeus; and 
second, that despite his Kouretes he is conceived not as an infant 
but as a young man in the prime of life, the ‘greatest Lad of 
Kronos’ line?. 

Now the Cretans, as Dr Rendel Harris discovered", held that 
Zeus was a prince ripped up by a wild boar and buried in their 
midst. The manner of his death gives us good reason to suspect 
that he was related to the great mother-goddess of Crete as was 
Adonis to Aphrodite or Tammuz to Ištar. The manner of his 
burial confirms our suspicion; for his tomb on Mount Juktas was 
in the Zézenos of a primitive sanctuary”, apparently a sanctuary of 
the mountain-mother”, where in ‘Middle Minoan’ times votive 


1 К, Poulsen Der Orient und die frühgriechische Kunst Leipzig—Berlin 1912 p. 77 fl. 

? A. L. Frothingham in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1888 iv. 434 ff. (‘the period between 
850 and 725 в.с.’), ср. К. Dussaud Les civilisations préhelléniques dans le bassin de la 
mer Ерге Paris 1910 p. 196 (‘ne remonte pas au-delà du neuvième siècle avant notre ёге’). 

3 Е. Poulsen of. cit. p. 8o, cp. Perrot—Chipiez Zist. de l'Art vii. 131 (‘que l'on 
attribue à la fin du viii® ou au commencement du уйе siècle’). 

4 Е. Halbherr— P. Orsi Antichità del? Antro di Zeus Ideo in Creta (= Museo Italiano 
di Antichità Classica ii) pl. 1, A. L. DF. loc. cit. p. 437 ft. pl. 16, Milani 5/20. 
e mat. di arch. e num. 1899—1901 i. I ff. pl. т, 1 

5 Supra p. 576. 

€ A. L. Frothingham Joc. cit. p. 438 fig. 13, Milani Stud. e mat. di arch. e num. 1899 
—1901 i. 4 n. II fig. 3. 

7 M. Jastrow The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria Boston etc. 1898 p. 483 fi., 
W. Н. Ward in M. Jastrow Bildermappe zur Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens Giessen 
I912 p. 96 pl. 45, nos. 146—150, A. Jeremias in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 791 f. 

8 M. Jastrow Zhe Religion of Babylonia and Assyria Boston etc. 1898 p. 488, 
A. Jeremias in Roscher Lex. Afyth. ii. 786, 793, 822. 

9 Supra р. 15 n. 5. 10 Supra p. 157 n. 3. 

П Supra p. 161 f. 

12 Sir Arthur Evans in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1912 xxxii. 279f. : ‘Some of the most 
characteristic religious scenes on-Minoan signets are most intelligible in the light supplied 
by cults that survived to historic times in the lands East of the Aegean. Throughout 
these regions we are confronted by a perpetually recurrent figure of a Goddess and her 
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limbs were dedicated for health restored’. If this:was the character 
ofthe Cretan Zeus, it becomes highly probable that his death and 
resurrection were annually celebrated as a magical means of re- 
viving the life of all that lives? Of such rites sundry traces are 
extant in Greek literature. We must consider their bearing on 
the monument before us. 

Porphyrios in his Zzfe of Pythagoras says of the philosopher 
that, 


*when he landed in Crete, he betook himself to the mystics of Morges, one 
of the Idaean Daktyloi, by whom he was purified with the thunder-stone, at 
daybreak lying prone beside the sea and at night beside a river, his head 
wrapped in the fleece of a black ram. Moreover he went down into the 
Idaean Cave, as it is called, wearing black wool, passed thrice nine days 
there in accordance with custom, offered a funeral sacrifice to Zeus, beheld 
the throne that is strown for him every year, and engraved on the tomb.an 
epigram entitled * Pythagoras to Zeus," which begins— 


“Here lieth dead Zan, whom men name as Zeus?.”’ 


The essential points are that Pythagoras sacrificed as to a dead 
Zeus, and saw the throne that was annually spread for him. For 
whom? Presumably for the dead Zeus come to life again. It 
will be remembered that various coins of Asia Minor showed the 


youthful satellite—son or paramour, martial or effeminate by turns, but always mortal, 
and mourned in various forms. Attis, Adonis or Thammuz, we may add the lian 
Anchises..., all had tombs within her temple walls. Not least, the Cretan Zeus himself 
knew death, and the fabled site of his monument on Mount Juktas proves to coincide 
with a votive shrine over which the Goddess rather than the God originally presided. So 
too, on the Minoan and Mycenaean signets we see the warrior youth hefore the seated 
Goddess, and in one case actually seem to have a glimpse of the “tomb” within its 
temenos. Beside it is hung up the little body-shield, a mourning votary is bowed 
towards it, the sacred tree and pillar shrine of the Goddess are hard by [24. 22. 1901 xxi. 
177 fig. 53]. In another parallel scene the female mourner lies prone above the shield 
itself, the divine connexion of which is shown by the sacred emblems seen above, which 
combine the double axe and life symbol [24. 20. 1901 xxi. 176 fig. 52].’ 

1 G. Karo in the Archiv f. Rel. 1913 xvi. 260: ‘ Auf dem Gipfel des Juktas, südlich 
von Knossos, wo man später das Grab des Zeus zeigte, hat Evans Reste eines mittelmin- 
oischen Heligtums aufgedeckt, darunter auch ein paar geweihte menschliche Gliedmassen 
aus Ton, wie die aus dem Heiligtum einer Heilgottheit von Petsofà im Osten der Insel 
(Brit. School Annual 1x Taf. 12). Man darf daraus schliessen, dass der Himmelsgott 
im minoischer Kreta zugleich Heilgott, also der Ahnherr des Zeus Hypsistos und des 
Asklepios war.’ s 

2 See in primis Frazer Golden Bough*: Adonis Attis Osiris? p. 3 ff. 

3 Porph. v. Pyth. 17 Kpnrns 9 émiBàs rois Möpyov uboraıs просте, évós rv 'Ióaicv 
Aaxridwy, td’ dv kal éxabdpOn тт} kepavvig Aq, Ewdev pev тар& Oardrryn mpnvys exradels, 
vókrwp 8ё тар& тоташ, apverod uéXavos paddois dorepavwpevos. eis 8ё тд 'lóatov kadovmevov 
&vrpov karaßds, ёра Exwv uéXava Tas vevomopévas rpırras évvéa Hudpas éket Oiérpupe kal 
kaliye TO Ad, тбу тє cropyipevoy айтф kar’ Eros Opbvov ёбєйсато, ётіурациќ 7 évexápatev 


ёті TQ тёфо, emiypayas [1YOA[ OPA Tf All, oU 7 dpxh,—woe барфи Ketrat 


Züv, ду Ala кік\ђскоусі. 


Zeus and Zagreus 64.7 


infant Zeus or Dionysos seated on a throne with Kouretes grouped 
about him!. Moreover, we have learnt from Orphic sources? that 
the chthonian Dionysos or Zagreus mounted the throne of Zeus? 
and sat there grasping the thunderbolt, that in his efforts to escape 
the attacking Titans he ran through a whole series of changes, and 
that finally he was cut to pieces in the form of a bull. We con- 
cluded in fact that Dionysos or Zagreus was in some sense Zeus 
reborn‘. That is why the earliest mention of Zagreus (s. vi B.C.) 
links his name with a phrase specially appropriate to Zeus’, and 
Nonnos (s. v A.D.) speaks of him explicitly as ‘a second Zeus®. 
The series of changes that he runs through perhaps reflects the 
rapidity of his growth. Kallimachos lays stress on the phenomenal 
adolescence of the infant Zeus”. And Aratos states that his 


nurses— 
hid the babe 
On fragrant Dikton, near the Idaean Mount, 
Within a cave, and reared him for a year®. 


A god who has to grow to maturity in a single year must be quick 
about it. Of his death in the form of a bull we shall have more to 
say. 

But if the Cretan Zeus came to life again as Zagreus, that 


1 Supra p. 152f. figs. 125—128. 

2 Lobeck Aglaophamus i. 552 ff. 

3 Hence Orig. c. Cels. 3. 23 ара $ ob Torg rara (the resurrection of Christ) ceuvórepa 
pavetrat Acovicou mò Tırdvwv amarwuevov kal ёктіттортоѕ ётё той Ais Opdvou kal старас- 
couévov bm abrüv kai pera тадта máNw avvriÜeuévov kal olovel ávaBuóakorvros kal ávaBalvovros 
els odpavév; Prokl. ix Plat. Crat. р. 55, 5 ff. Pasquali kal 6 Arévucos < 0 > reXevratos Ded 
Bacideds тарй той Aids’ ó yap татђр löpveı re abrov Ev TQ Bacıkelw 0pórq kal ёүҳєріќє To 
ckfmrpov Kal Вао!Аёа Toit rv ёүкотщш» amdvrwy дєр ` **к\йтє, Geol? róvÓ Dupe yò 
Васа тібтши” [Orph. frag. 190 Abel] Néyer mpòs rots véous дєойѕ ò Zevs, zd. in Plat. 
Tim. iii. 310, 32 ff. Diehl 6 yap Zeds Вас:№а rlOnow atrov amdvrwv TÜV ёүкотшш» Hewv 
Kal mpwrloras айт véper тика, ** kalrep ёбут: véq kal уттіф eikamwaorg” [Orph. frag. 191 
Abel], ср. zd. iz Plat. Parm. p. 91 Cousin kal yap айтд» тди Ala kal róv Arévucoy maldas 
Kal véovs 7) Geodoyla kahe?” ** каїтєр övre véw," onoi `Орфєйѕ (which Lobeck of. cz. i. 553 
justly regards as a misreading of the previous fragment), 22. ¿n Plat. Alcib. p. 83 'Opdevs 
2фістђо: TQ Bacı\ei Avovicw Thv povdda T3» ’AmoAAwrıarnv @тотрётоутау abróv Tis els тд 
Tıravıröv т\005 mpodöov kal тўѕ é££avacrácews той BacıXelou Opdvov. 

1 Supra p. 398 f. 

5 Alcmasonis frag. 3 Kinkel ар. et. Gud. p. 227, 37 ff. and Cramer azecd. Oxon. ii. 
443, 8 ff. mörvia TH Zaypeó тє Oev wavunéprare тарт». On the Alkmaionis see 
W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® München 1908 i. 124 (‘nicht vor dem 
Schluss des 7. Jahrhunderts’), supra p. 405. 

€ Nonn. Dion. 10. 298 kal séXe Sedrepos @\Х\о$ ёт: Врёфоѕ 0тіоѕ Zeis, supra p. 398 f. 

7 Kallim. 4. Zeus 55 ff. кала uv jekev, kara 8’ Ётрафєѕ, odpdne Zei. | 0£0 & dvABnoas, 
Taxıvol бё rot Gov T | 4А Exe marövös ёйи é$páocao тбрта reXeıa. 

8 Arat. phaen. 32 ff. 8 шу róre Kouplfovra | Alxrw Ev evuder, Speos oxedov "Тдаѓого (v. 7. 
“in schol. Alyaloıo), | ävrpw Eykaredevro kal Erpebov els éviavróv, | Aıkratoı Koípyres öre 
Kpövov évevdorro. 
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looks as though the Anatolian cult of mother and son had 
developed along Orphic lines. Was this actually the case? Have 
we a right to use the term Zagreus of Zeus redivivus in Crete? 
And, if so, what exactly do we mean by it? 

In the fifth century B.C, and perhaps much earlier, Zagreus 
with his thunders played an essential part in the rites of Zeus 
Jdafos. So much at least we learn from an all-important fragment 
of Euripides’ Creians!. The Chorus of ‘prophets’ address Minos 
as follows: 

King of Crete with its towns five-score, 
Whom Phoinix’ seed Europe bore 
To Zeus omnipotent evermore. 


Lo, I am here in thy behoof 
Quitting the holy fanes, whose roof 
Of cypress-wood is weather-proof 


Thanks to the home-grown timber hacked 
By Chalyb axe and then compact 
With bull-bound glue in its joints exact. 


Pure is my life and of spotless fame 
Since that moment when I became 
A mystic in Zeus of Ide's name,— 


Darkling Zagreus’ thunders made, 
The raw-fed feasters’ feast essayed, 
And the mountain-mother’s torches swayed. 


Thus amid the Curetic band, 
Hallowed alike in heart and hand, 
A very Bacchos at length I stand. 


White is the raiment that now I wear, 
In birth and burial have no share, 
Nor eat of food, if the life be there. 


The mystics of Zeus /datos here tell us how their temple was 
made, and how they themselves were initiated into the rites of 
their god. The temple was roofed with beams of cypress, a tree 


1 Porph. de abst. 4. 19 икро we тарў\бє kal тд Kvpemldecov mapabécOa, ds Tobs 
ev Крӯтр Tod Ais mpophras ämexerdaı msi dia ToírTwv: №уоџс: 5 oi катй Töv хорду 
трӧѕ tov Муро [Eur. Cretes frag. 472 Nauck?]:  dowiko*yevots [mat ris Tuplas om. 
Bothe] réxvov Evpwras | каї roô peyadou Zavós, dvacowy | Kpijrns éxatoumrodéOpov: 7 
кш ¢abovs vaovs mpoAımwv, | obs avOvyevns типбєса бокоѕ | ereyavovs mapexeı Хоће 
пећке: | каї ravpodérw xöAAn крабєїс’ | árpekets йрџо?ѕ котаріссоо. || &yvóv de Blov relvwy 
é£ ob | Adds ’Idalov ptorns yevdunr, | каї vuxreróňov Zaypéws Bpovras | таз т’ wpoddyors 
datras тє\ётаз | unrpl т’ dpelw б@ба< dvacxwr | kal Kovpsjrwv | Baxxos éxdyOnv dowels.) 
máAAevka, 0’ &xwv elnara gevyw | yéveclv re Bporüv kal verpoßnkns | ob xpıumrönevos THY T’ 
Euyixwv | Bpdow éócorQv weptraypat. I follow the text as given by Nauck, except that 
in line t I print Eöpwras (so most MSS., Evpdarns Nauck with cod. Mon. 461), in line 2 
Zavós (favós codd., Zņnvós Nauck after Bentley), and in line 12 ras т’ (so codd., rovs 
Nauck after Bergk) and datras (so Hesych. s.v. wuoßayovs даітаѕ, dalras Nauck with 
codd., cp. Hesych. s.v. dairas). 
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sacred to Rhea! rather than to Zeus?. The requisite timber was 
grown on the spot. Probably it formed part of a grove belonging 
to the goddess* and was felled with the double-axe, to which even 
in the iron age a certain sanctity still attached. The planks so 
hewn were fitted together with no iron nails or clamps (that would 
have been an impious innovation)‘, but with glue made of bull's 
hide? (for the bull was an animal form of the deity himself*). 
The initiates evidently sought to become one with the re-born god, 
the youthful partner of their goddess. Beginning as Kouretes, 
they ended as Bacchoi. Three rites are touched upon’, the making 


1 See Е. Lajard Recherches sur le culte du cyprès pyramidal Paris 1854 p. 216 and 
passim, Boetticher Baumkultus pp. 486—494, Ohnefalsch- Richter Ayfros p. 456 
pls. 153, 154, and Index s.v. ‘ Cypress,’ and Е. Olck in Pauly—Wissowa Zeal-Ene. iv. 
1915— 1938. 

? Supra p. 558 n. s. 

3 At Knossos were shown the foundations of Rhea's house and a cypress-grove of 
ancient sanctity (Diod. 5. 66 иоибоћоуодс: yap ol Крўтє$ yevéoOar xara тї тё» Kovpüjruv 
TNKlav rods kaXovuévovs Tvrüvas. rovrous de тїз Kywoias xopas Éxew Thy olknow, Omovmep 
ёт, kal viv delxvurar бєңЄма ‘Péas olkómeba kal kumaplrrwv ddoos ёк TaXatoÜ xpóvov 
áveuidévov). s 

At Ortygia near Ephesos was a grove mainly composed of cypress-trees: here Leto 
had brought forth her twins, while the Kouretes, standing close by on Mt Solmissos, had 
scared away Hera with the clash of their weapons (Strab. 639 f.). 

On a lenticular gem of rock crystal actually found in the Idaean Cave ‘a female 
votary is seen blowing a conch-shell or triton before an altar of the usual Mycenaean 
shape. Above the altar is seen a group of three trees apparently cypresses, and im- 
mediately in front of them the **horns of consecration.” To the right of the altar is 
a rayed symbol, to the left is apparently another altar base, with a conical excrescence, 
and behind the votary another tree’ (Sir Arthur Evans in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 
xxi. 141 f. fig. 25). 

4 The best collection of relevant facts is in Frazer Golden Bough’: Taboo pp. 225— 
236 (‘Iron tabooed "), especially 76. р. 230 (‘ Iron not used in building sacred edifices’). 
Dr Frazer cites izter alia Plin. nat. hist. 36. тоо Cyzici et buleuterium vocant aedificium 
amplum, sine ferreo clavo ita disposita contignatione, ut eximantur trabes sine fulturis ac 
reponantur. 

5 Miss Harrison Proleg. Gk. Re? p. 481 writes: ‘The shrine of Idaean Zeus...was 
cemented with bulls’ blood. Possibly this may mean that at its foundation a sacred bull 
was slain and his blood mixed with the mortar; anyhow it indicates connection with 
bull-worship. The suggestion of bull's blood is over-fanciful. Stephanus Thes. Gr. 
Ling. vii. 1876 B translated ravpóóeros correctly enough by ‘Glutine taurino compacta’ ; 
for TavpokóAAa, as my colleague Mr D. S. Robertson points out to me, was simply glue, 
best made from the hides (Dioscor. 3. 91 (101) p. 441 Sprengel, cp. Aristot. hist. an. 
3. 11. 517 b 28 ff., alib.) or from the ears and genitals of bulls (Plin. xat. Aist. 28. 235 f.). 
Nevertheless such a substance may well have had a religious value in a shrine where the 
bull was of primary importance. 

6 /nfra p. 650 and ch. i 8 6 (g) xxi (5, к). 

7 Miss Harrison has discussed the Zagreus-rites with much insight and with a most 
helpful accumulation of anthropological parallels in her Proleg. Gk. Rel? p. 478 ff., 
bemis pp. 14 ff., 51 ff, 56 ff., 156 Е, cp. Mr Е. M. Cornford in Themis p. 247 f. and 
Prof. G. Murray +2. p. 345. These scholars have not, however, seen or at least 
expressed what I believe to have been an essential element, perhaps originally 74e 
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of thunder, the banquet of raw flesh, and the roaming with torches | 
over the mountain-side. It seems probable that the purpose of ` 
all these ritual actions was to identify the worshippers as far as 

possible with Zagreus, and so to bring them into the most intimate 

relation to the goddess. If Zagreus sat on the throne of Zeus | 
grasping the thunderbolt, the mystics could at least produce mock 
thunder! by beating drums made from the hide of the sacred bull*: 
on the shield from the Idaean Cave we see them doing it. If he 
‘was slain in the form of a bull, they could devour a bull’s flesh 
raw and thereby assimilate the very life-blood of the god. If he 
consorted by night with his mother, the mountain-goddess, they 
too full-charged with his sanctity might go in quest of her their 
mother? and fructify her by their torches‘. Thenceforward as 


essential element, of the performance, 222. that the initiate by identifying himself with 
the god re-born became the male consort of the goddess. The great mother-goddess, 
let us say, was responsible for the fertility of all living things. To keep up her powers, 
she must needs be impregnated by an unending succession of youthful lovers. Hence 
the young men of the community, in whom Miss Harrison has rightly recognised the 
true Kouretes (supra p. 23 n. 6), on entering upon manhood pose as the divine consorts 
of the mother-goddess. The mystics of Zeus /daios in Crete thus fall into line with 
the mystics of Zeus Saddzios in Phrygia (supra p. 395 {.). And this may be ultimately the 
meaning of the phrase daAduevna Kovprrwv used by Euripides (infra n. 2), of the formula 
отд Tov maoröv breövv in the mysteries of Deo (Clem. Al. profr. 2. 15. 3 p. 13, 13 Stahlin 
= Euseb. praep. ev. 2. 3. 18 cited supra p. 392 n. 5, cp. schol. Plat. Gorg. 497 С) and of the 
verse Aeorolvas ёё td köAmov £övv x0ovías Bacıkelas on an Orphic gold tablet found near 
Naples (Zzser. Gr. Sic. Jt. no. 641 i, 7, С. Murray in Miss Harrison’s Proleg. Gk. Rel? 
р. 667 ff.). 

1 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 820 n. 5, cp. 2б. p. 819 n. 4, conjectured that the 
Kouretes clashing their weapons were the mythical counterpart of earthly priests imi- 
tating a storm by way of rain-magic. Miss Harrison 7%emis p. 61 f. thinks that the 
mimic thunder was produced by means of a jóufos or ‘bull-roarer,’ which we know to 
have been among the toys of Zagreus (Orph. frag. 196 Abel Clem. Al. Zrofr. 2. 17. 2 
р. 14, I2 Stahlin with schol. ad loc. p. 302, 28 ff. Stáhlin, Arnob. adv. mat. 3.19). But 
the * bull-roarer' is to my ear—and I have heard Mr Cornford swing it in the darkness 
with great effect —suggestive of a rising storm-wind rather than of rumbling thunder; 
cp. Frazer Golden Bough?: The Magic Art i. 324 ‘In some islands of Torres Straits 
the wizard made wind by whirling a bull-roarer. A passage quoted by Miss Harrison 
herself from Aisch. Adon? frag. 57, 8 ff. Nauck? (rites of Kotys or Kotyto) ravpó$Ooy-yot 
ё’ vropux&vral | robev ё ddavods poßepol uipot, | rumdvou 8' elkav Wed’ vmroyalov | Bpovríjs 
фёрєта: ВаритарВ1ѕ strongly supports the view advanced in the text—that the sound of 
thunder was made by beating drums of bull’s hide. 

2 Cp. the preceding note and Eur. Bacch. 120 ff. ш Oaddpevpa Kovpy|rwv (á6eol т 
Kpjras | Acoyevéropes évavdot, | ёуба трікбрибєѕ üvrpois | Bvpaórovov kókNwopa | тӧде ро 
KopíBavres qpov * | к.т.№., Eustath. zz //. p. 771, 84 Ё, Hesych. and Zonar. lex. 5.2 
Bupoarovos. 

3 On the Kouretes as sons of Rhea see О. Immisch in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1597 Ё 
where variants are cited. 

4 Frazer Golden Bough? iii. 240 ff., 313 f., Golden Bough®: Spirits of Corn and Wil 
1. 57 n. 2, shows that torches were carried about the fields with the intention of fertilisin 
them, and Golden Bough*: The Magic Art іі. 195 ff., 230 ff. collects examples of tf 
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veritable embodiments of the god they must lead a life of 
ceremonial purity, being so far as men might be husbands of 
the goddess. 

It remains to ask, Whence came the name Zagréus? and What 
was its significance? The word appears to be an ethnic properly 
denoting the god (Gilgames?) of Mount Zdgros or Zdgron, the 
great mountain-range that parts Assyria from Медіа. This 
name, we may suppose, travelled from Mesopotamia 22 Phoinike 
to Crete at about the same time and along much the same route as 
the Assyrian influences manifest in our shield. From Crete it 
would readily pass to Argos’, and so northwards to the rest of 
Greece. On reaching Greek soil it was naturally misinterpreted 
as the ‘Mighty Hunter’, a title applicable enough to a prince 
ripped up by a wild boar‘. The Cretan god, in fact, so closely 
resembled his oriental counterpart that he borrowed both his name 
and his art-type. On the Idaean shield we see Zeus redivivus, 
already perhaps known as Zagreus, in the guise of Gilgames, the 
Biblical Nimrod, ‘a mighty hunter before the LORD*. 


(e) The Cretan Zeus and Human Omophagy. 


Dr Frazer after examining the traces of Adonis-worship in 
Syria, Kypros, etc. reaches the conclusion® 


‘that among Semitic peoples in early times, Adonis, the divine lord of the city, 
was often personated by priestly kings or other members of the royal family, 
and that these his human representatives were of old put to death, whether 
periodically or occasionally, in their divine character....As time went on, the 
cruel custom was apparently mitigated in various ways, for example, by sub- 
Stituting an effigy or an animal for the man, or by allowing the destined victim 
to escape with a merely make-believe sacrifice.’ 


belief in impregnation by means of fire. The use of torches in bridal processions may 
have been magical as well as utilitarian. 

1 This rather obvious derivation was first, I think, noted by Miss С. Davis in 7he 
Classical Association of Ireland: Proceedings for 1911—1912 p. 23 f. (‘Is it too much 
to see in Zagreus a cult-name of Dionysos or Soma as “ (ће God of Zagros” ?"). 

2 At Argos there was a temple of Dionysos Kpjotos, containing a xepauéa сорбѕ of 
Ariadne (Paus. 2. 23. 7 f.) ; and it was to the cycle of Argive myth that the Alkmaionis 
belonged. 

3 Et. mag. p. 406, 46 ff. Zaypeús...mapà TÒ fa, iv’ ў 0 wavy aypevwv, et. Gud. p. 227, 
37 and Cramer anecd. Oxon. ii. 443, 8 Záypevs* ò peyddws áypeiwv. 

4 Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 129 n. P says: * The explanation of the word as “ the 
mighty hunter”’— which Euripides may have had in mind in his phrase in the Bakchai 
[1192], ó yàp avai dypevs—is not plausible on religious grounds.’ But Dr Farnell has 
apparently not noticed Dr Rendel Harris’ discovery of an Adonis-like Zeus in Crete. 

5 Gen. ro. 9. 

® Frazer Golden BougA?: Adonis Attis Osiris? p. 182. 
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Was there anything analogous to this in the cult of the Cretan 
Zeus? If I have not misconstrued the evidence, both the human 
victim and his animal substitute can be detected even in our 
fragmentary records. 

Zeus the princely hunter was slam. by a wild) ол ie my ch 
was probably localised at Lyttos near Mount Dikte. For not only 
had Dikte, an older cult-centre than Ide! the statue of a beardless 
Zeus? but silver coins of Lyttos from c 450 В.С, onwards have on 
their obverse side an eagle flying, or more rarely standing, on their 
reverse the head and sometimes the forefoot ofa wild boar (fig. 505)* 


pus 7 


The former ty pe obviously alludes to Zeus, the latter to his enemy, 
the terror and pride of the district. Now Antikleides, a historian 
of the third century b.c. stated that the Lyttians sacrificed men 
to Zeus”. The statement was made in his /Voszoz and, I should 
conjecture, had reference to the return of Idomeneus king of Lyttos* 
from the Trojan War. In that war he had played the hero’s part, | 
‘equal to a boar in bravery’’; and the Odyssey brought him 
home in safety to Crete’. But Servius knew of an ugly incident 


Мл Pa тош. 

? Zt mag. p. 276, 12 ff. Аіктт"...бртабба бё Aids ёуаћиа ayeveıov їттато (I owe this 
reference to the friendly vigilance of Miss Harrison), Zonar. Zex. s.c. Актор... ёибєь (sie) 
каї As йуалиа toraro ayeveıov. 

“J. №. Svoronos Numismatique de la Crète ancienne Macon 1890 1. 230 ff. pl. 21, 
1-315 ple 225 1 f., Б Wars. Cat. Coins Crete cte: e ss Ш pl. 13, je = ру 
s, ep. O, unter Cat. Coins i. 190 f. pl. 42. vo f Head Sesti num. p. 471. 1 figure 


+E. Schwartz in Pauly —Wissowa Лос с. i. 2428 f. 

* (lem. Al: лое. 3. 4% 5 р. 32, 3 fl. Stählin=Euseh. плас cz. 2. 10. nee rons 
vap- Kynray дє (vos eiaiv otrrov.—' AvrikNelógs. Ev Nöcros amopaiverat dvOpumous dro- 
odharrew rw Ad. 

Ë Verg. Ген. 3. 401 Lyctius Idomeneus. Diod. ад. 79 makes him a Cnossian (infra 
Mo toi) 

"SE 4. 223 "löouevevs...avü elkeNos dAkqv. 


an unpublished variety in my collection (fig. 203) : the legend is МОТ АМА | | 


` Cd. 3. 191 FÉ Cp. Diod. z. 79 (Idomeneus and Meriones) 0:a0w0évras є Tv 


татріба TENEUTHTAL kai raQ?s éemipavots diue0nvait Kai ruv &Üavárov. Kal Tov rádov 


uray év ту Kywow becxrtiovow, émeypaqiy Exorra Todvde,—Kvwoiou "lóouevtjos dpa TáQov. 
абтар êw то | wAnolov iópeiat Mnpiörns 6 Médov. тойтоџѕ uev otv ws Npwas émipavets 
rıuwaw ot Kpnres duamepovrws. Üvovres Kai ката тоўѕ év Tois TONEMOLS Kırötvovs ErtKadot MEVOL 
orHors. 
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connected with his home-coming. Idomeneus, caught in a storm, 
had vowed that he would offer to the gods whatever met him first on 
his return. The first to meet him was his own son, whom according 
to some he sacrificed as a victim to Zeus, according to others he 
threatened to sacrifice. On account of this cruelty, or because a 
pestilence broke out, he was driven from his kingdom by the 
citizens. This tale was very possibly derived from Antikleides’ 
JVostoi. In any case it chimes with the statement already quoted 
from that work, 2722. that at Lyttos men were sacrificed to Zeus. 
A further allusion to the same grim custom may lie behind some 
guarded words of Agathokles, a fifth-century historian’, whom 
Athenaios cites to the following effect’: 


“Concerning the sanctity of swine among the Cretans Agathokles the Baby- 
lonian in his first book Ox Kyzikos remarks—“ It is fabled that the birth of 
Zeus happened in Crete on Mount Dikte, where also a sacrifice that must not 
be mentioned takes place. The story goes that a sow suckled Zeus and, grunt- 
ing as it trotted round the babe, made his whimpers inaudible to those who 
passed by. Hence all regard this animal as very: holy, and” (says he) “would 
not eat of its lesh. The Praisians actually make offerings to a pig, and this is 
their regular sacrifice before marriage.” Neanthes of Kyzikos in his second 
book Oz Ritual gives much the same account.’ 


1 Serv. in Verg. den. 3. 121 Idomeneus [de semine Deucalionis natus,] Cretensium 
rex, cum post eversam Troiam reverteretur, in tempestate devovit diis sacrificaturum se 
de re, quae ei primum occurrisset. contigit, ut filius eius primus occurreret: quem cum, 
ut alii dicunt, immolasset: ut alii [vero], immolare voluisset: [et post orta esset pesti- 
lentia,] a civibus pulsus [est] regno, etc., zd. in Verg. Aen. 11. 264 Idomeneus rex 
Cretensium fuit: qui cum tempestate laboraret, vovit, se sacrificaturum [Neptuno] de re 
quae ei primum occurrisset (si reversus fuisset ; sed) cum casu ei primum filius occurrisset, 
quem (mox Iovi) cum, ut alii dicunt, immolasset : ut alii, immolare voluisset, ob crudeli- 
tatem regno a civibus expulsus est, Myth. Vat. 2. 210 Idomeneus, Cretensium rex, quum 
post eversam Troiam reverteretur, devovit propter sedandam tempestatem, sacrificium se 
dare de hac re, quae ei reverso primum occurreret. contigit igitur, ut filius ei occurreret. 
quem quum immolasset vel, ut alii dicunt, immolare vellet, a civibus pulsus regno, etc., 
cp. Myth. Vat. 1. 195 Idomeneus, rex Cretensium, quum post eversam Troiam reverte- 
retur, in tempestate devovit, se sacrificaturum de re, quae ei primum occurrisset. contigit 
igitur, ut prima filia ei occurreret. quam quum, ut alii dicunt, iminolasset ; ut alii, im- 
molare voluisset; a civibus pulsus regno, etc. The last of the writers here cited was 
obviously thinking of Jephthah’s vow (Judges rt. зо ff.). 

? E. Schwartz in Pauly— Wissowa Aeal-Ene. i. 758 f. (‘Aus diesem Grunde ist er ins 
5-, spätestens in den Anfang des 4. Jhdts. zu setzen’). 

3 Athen. 375 F—376 A тєрї бё bav, дт: lepóv ёст: тд {дор тарӣ Kpnolv, "AyadorAäs 6 
BaßvAwvıos Ev прот wept Kufikov [Agathokles frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 289 Müller)] 
фтоір oUrws: ''uvÜclovew Ev Kphrn yevkodar тӯр Ads réxvwow ёті rijs Aixrys, év ӯ kal 
amdppyros ylveraı бисіа. déyerat yap ws dpa Ad OnAiw imécyxev 05, kal те operepy үрисид 
Teptaxveioa Tov kvugnOpdv той Bpépeos dvemdicrov rois mapıodsew Eride. did mávres тб 
(Gov roÜro meploemrov iyodvraı, kal où (фто!) raw Kpedv <åv> daicawro. Ilpalvıcı бё 
Kal iepa péfovow vi, kal айт mporeNis avrots 7 Ovola vevduiorat.” rà mapam Nota історєї 
Kal NeavOns 6 Kufınmvös ev devrépw тері rederijs [Neanthes frag. 25 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 8 
Miuller)], Eustath. zz 7/. p. 773, 14 ff. 7 бё rod Ads 05 dXXolus Exet...repareverar yap eis 
Ünotv тї mpös ri alya тї» Opeyapévqv тд» Ala, ws Syndot д ypdyas бт. Ads ev Kphry 
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Agathokles uses of the sacrifice.on Mount Dikte practically the 
same expression as Pausanias uses of the human sacrifice on Mount 
Lykaion!. 

On Mount Lykaion the human victim was not only killed, but 
in part eaten at a common feast?”. Are we to suppose that in 
Crete the same ghastly rule obtained? And, if it did, what was its 
purpose? Direct evidence is wanting. But, since the cult of Zeus 
[datos as early as the fifth century B.C. exhibited Orphic traits’, we 
may venture to press the analogy of Orphism in Thrace* A 
red-figured Aydria from Kameiros, now in the British Museum 
(pl. xxxvi)’, shows Zagreus devoured by the Titans in the presence 
of Dionysos. The vase is of Athenian fabric and dates probably 
from the early part of the fourth century B.C. The grotesque style 
(found also in the slightly earlier vases from the Theban Kabeirion*) 
suggests that the artist has drawn his subject from Dionysiac drama. 
Sir Cecil Smith describes the scene as follows": 


‘We see a group of three principal figures. The central one is a bearded man 
who faces the spectator, dressed in a short chiton girt at the waist ; over 
this is a long cloak decorated with horizontal patterns, including a double band 
of ivy or vine leaves, and fastened by two flaps knotted on the chest ; on his 
head is a cap which hangs down the back and has a separate flap on each 
shoulder. With his right hand he raises to his mouth—obviously with the 
intention of eating—the limb of a dead boy which he has torn from the body 
that he holds on his left arm. The dead child is quite naked, and its long hair 
hangs down from the head which falls loosely backward ; the lifeless character 
of the figure is well brought out, in spite of the general sketchiness ot the 
drawing. 


rekvovuévov ӨМ» abro йтётхєр Üs, kal Tq сфєтёрю ypvoum TepıoıXveüca rov KvugnOpory 
той Bpépeos ávemáig rov, ўүоо» ayvworor, rois mrapuÜsw Eride. — k. T. X. 

1 Cp. Paus. 8. 38. 7 (supra p. 70 ff.) ¿rì robrov той BwpoÜ rà Avkalo Ad Ovovar év 
a&moppyry with Agathokles Zoe. cit. (supra p. 653 n. 3) ёті fs Alkrms, €v 7 Kal dmöppmros 
ylveras Ovala. 

2 Supra p. то Ё. 3 Supra p. 647 f. 

4 The same significance should perhaps be attached to the Cypriote cult of Zeus 
Eilapinastes, the * Feaster,’ and Splanchnotémos, the * Entrail-cutter' (Hegesandros of 
Delphoi frag. 30 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 419 Müller) 22. Athen. 174 А kav Кйтрф бё pno 
rıuacdaı ‘Hyjoavdpos 6 Ає\фд< Ala Eidamwaoriv rc kal ZmAayxvoröpov, Eustath. iz Od. 
р. 1413, 24 каї ev Kimpy, Ala Eikamwaorip kal ImAayxroröpov). A. Bouché-Leclercq 
Histoire de la divination dans l’antiguite Paris 1879 i. 170 explained the title ZrAayxvo- 
ropos of the diviner's art; but W. К. Halliday Greek Divination London 1913 p. 188 n. i 
rightly points out that Athenaios says nothing here about divination. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 188 no. E 246, Sir Cecil Smith in the Journ. Zell. Stud. 
1890 xi. 343—351 with two figs. 

6 Н. Winnefeld in the 4/4. Mitth. 1888 xiii. 81, 412 ff., Н. B. Walters in the Journ. 
Hell. Stud. 1892-3 xiii. 77 ff., d. History of Ancient Pottery London 1905 i. 52 f., 391 fas 
ii. 159 f., Class. Rev, 1895 ix. 372 ff, 1907 xxi. 169 f., ср. І. Couve in the Bull. Corr. 
Hell, 1898 xxii. 289 ff. 

7 Sir Cecil Smith /ос. cit. p. 344. 
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Zagreus devoured by the Titans 


Plate XXXVI 
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р sured Aydria from Kameiros. 
See page 654 ff. 
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On the left advances a figure who is also bearded, and who expresses his 
surprise at the sight of the central scene by the gesture of his left hand ; his 
long wavy hair, wreathed with vine or ivy, and the thyrsos in his right hand 
mark him at once as Dionysos. He wears a succinct talaric chiton decorated 
with vertical stripes. 

On the right a bearded personage, attired in the same way, as the central 
figure, runs away to the right, looking back, and extending his left arm as if in 
surprise. In his right hand he carries a long staff. Part of this figure has been 
broken away in the only damage which the vase has undergone, but fortunately 
no important part seems to be wanting. 

The dress which distinguishes the two right-hand figures is that which in 
Greek art is invariably used to characterise the inhabitants of Thrace.’ 


But how comes it that the Titans are represented as natives of 
Thrace? These are not the great divine figures of the Greek 
Titanomachy, but ordinary human beings—Thracian chieftains or 
the like. The fact is that the word 777áz, as Е. Solmsen in one of 
his latest papers points out?, meant ‘King’ and nothing more. It 


1 К. Dilthey in the Azz. d. Just. 1867 xxxix. 179 n. 1 cited Hdt. 7. 75 Opiixes dé 
eml pev Tho кєфаћ№с: ddwrexéas Exovres Eorparevovro, тєрї 06 тд cya kıdavas, ёті бё 
feıpas meptBeBrAnpévor torias, Xen. ап. 7. 4. 4 kal róre Nov éyévero ov ёрєка ot Opares 
Tas ddwmrexas ёті rats Kepadats форойе: kal rots wal, kal xXır@vas ov uóvov mepi rots ттёруо{$ 
оХХа Kal тєрї rots umpois, kal $eipàs uexpı rGv To0Qv ёті trav Immwv exovew, AAN ob 
XAapvdas. 2 

2 К. Solmsen in the /ndogermanische Forschungen 1912 xxx. 35 n. 1 med.: ‘Tirdv 
ion. Tir#v...schliesst sich zusammen mit dem Namen des attischen Demos Trraxtéat, für 
den Länge der ersten Silbe durch die Schreibung Tecraxidac I С. 111 1121 iii 9 (ncben 
Tırrarlöns 2039. 2040) erwiesen wird und den wir trotz des Widerspruchs der antiken 
Etymologen von dem des attischen Autochthonen Tıraxös Hdt. 9, 73 ableiten dürfen 
(Töpffer Att. Gen. 289 ff). Eine Nebenform des letzteren, ríra£, besser rira£, erklärt 
Hesych. durch &vrıuos 4 duvdorns: ol бё Bactheds; zu ihr steht Tirwv, wie ein 450/8 
gefallener Athener ’Epex@nlöos I G. I 433 iii 53 heisst, in demselben Verhältnis wie 
Алор zu ZiMaE o. S. 8 Anm. 3. Mit der Glossierung von rira£ vergleicht sich aufs 
nächste die von rıräjvar Bacı\löes, das von dem Lexikographen aus des Aischylos 
ХЕктороѕ Aórpa (Fgm. 272 Nck.?) angeführt wird. Aus all dem zusammengenommen 
ergiebt sich für Tirdv als die richtige Deutung die schon von Preller (Myth.* 1, 44 f. 
Anm. 3) befürwortete: es ist samt den anderen Nomina Weiterbildung von rtrós (moM- 
riros Epigramm bei Hdt. 5, 92) ‘geehrt, gescheut,’ dem Partizip zu Tio т{тш Erica 
reriuévos тїшї (zu ai. cdyati “scheut, ehrt’ cãyúş * Ehrfurcht bezeugend’ W. Schulze 
Quaest. ep. 355). Der Name hat grade so allgemeinen, farblosen Sinn wie zahlreiche 
andere Götterbezeichnungen der ‘mykenischen’ Zeit (Beitr. z. griech. Wortf. т. Teil 
S. 81 f.).’ 

I was formerly (Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 177) inclined to accept the conjecture of 
- Mayer Die Giganten und Titanen Berlin 1887 p. 81 ff. that’ Tirdv is a reduplicated 
form of *Täv, ‘Zeus’ (Cretan Tava, Tavós, etc.). But the reduplication Tt- is insufficiently 
pported by the alleged parallels (Zisvos, ktkvs, тїфайтко). 

A. Dieterich in the Rhein. Mus. 1893 xlviii. 280 and Miss Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel? 
р. 493 f., Themis p. 15 have independently suggested that Orpliic worshippers, about to 
tear the sacred bull, daubed themselves with white clay (riravos) and were therefore 
known as *Tírávo, * White-clay-men,’ the name Tiräves, ‘ Titans,’ being due to mere 
onfusion on the part of Onomakritos (Paus. 8. 37. 5). It is indeed probable enough 
lat Orphic worshippers smeared themselves with gypsum. But—apart from the fact 
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was therefore an appropriate appellation of the deities belonging 
to a bygone age. But it could also be used, as by Aischylos!, of 
royalty in general. It would seem, then, that the Titans who 
devoured Zagreus were simply Thracian dynasts or kings. And 
we may fairly conjecture that behind the myth as it meets us in 
literature and art lies a cannibal custom, in accordance with which 
the chieftains of Thrace actually devoured, in part or in whole, a 
dismembered child and thereby assimilated the virtue of the new- 
born god?. 

If the rite thus evidenced for Thrace once existed in Crete also, 
we might look to find traces of it at various intermediate points in 
the Greek archipelago. Nor should we look in vain. Stepping- 
stones between Thrace and Crete are the islands Tenedos, Lesbos, 
and Chios. All three had their tradition of men slain, if not 
actually eaten, in the service of Dionysos. Porphyrios, who draws 
up a long list of human sacrifices, writes: ‘In Chios too they used 
to rend a man in pieces, sacrificing him to Dionysos Omddios (“ће 
god of Raw Flesh”), as they did also in Tenedos, according to 
Euelpis the Carystian?’ Clement of Alexandreia, after recording 
the Lyttian custom of slaying men for Zeus, continues immediately: 
‘And Dosidas states that the Lesbians bring the like sacrifice to 
Dionysos“. Euphrantides the seer, who before the battle of Salamis 


that the Orphic Titans are never called *Tiravoı or the like—the word used of this action 
is regularly yyos, not riravos (see the passages cited by Lobeck Aglaophamus i. 633 ff., 
L. Weniger in the Archiv f. Rel. 1906 ix. 241 ff.). No ancient author connects Tiráves 
with riravos till we come to Eustath. zz ZZ. p. 332, 23 ff., who states--not that the Titans 
got their name from riravos—but that riravos got its' name from the Titans reduced to 
dust and ashes by the thunderbolts of Zeus. In any case there can be no etymological 
connexion between the two words. 

1 Hesych. s.v. титри" Baotdldes, <Aloxvdos Ppviiv ins. Soping > 1) "Exropos Avrpots. 
So also Hesych. s.vv. reqvn (rerqvn corr. M. Schmidt): ў BaciAwwoa and rira- évrimos. 
ў övvdorns. ol бё Bacıkevs. 

3 Cp. Folk-Lore 1905 xvi. 324 Ё: ‘Livy [1. 16. 4], after giving the usual tradition 
that Romulus disappeared in a thunderstorm, mentions the ‘‘ very obscure tale” tl 
he was torn to pieces by the hands of the fathers. Plutarch [v. Xom. 27] too, thou 
persuaded that Romulus was caught up to heaven, records the belief that the senat 
had fallen upon him in the temple of Vulcan and divided his body between them, ever} 
man carrying away a portion of it in his robe. Dionysius [az/. Kom. 2. 56] says much 
the same, though he makes the senate-house the scene of the murder, and adds thal 
those who carried away the king's flesh in their garments buried every man his fragment 
in the earth.’ 

з Porph. de abst. 2. 55=Euseb. praep. ev. 4. 16. 5 &0vov бё kal év Xlg rw рабі 
Auovósq avOpwrov діастртєѕ, kal ev Tevédw, ws pysiv EtüeXris 6 Kaptorios (Euelp 
frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 408 Müller)), cp. Euseb. de laud. Const. 646 С ev Xipt 
TQ 'Qüuaülp Aovicy, avOpwrov SiacrGvres, Éüvov. So Orph. л. Dion. 30. 5 wpe 
TpieTH, K.T.A., dd. h. £rieter. 52. 7 wuddve, сктптодҳє, к.т.№., Schöll—Studemund 
i. 268 &midera Acovicov...42 ’Nuadlov, i. 276 Quadtos, 1. 282 Nudöros. 

+ Clem. Al. Zrofr. 3. 42. 5 p. 32, 5 f. Stählin= Euseb. praep. ev. 4. 16. 12 xal Neg Bee 
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bade Themistokles sacrifice three noble Persians to Dionysos 
Omestés (“the Eater of Raw Flesh ")!, had these and perhaps other 
such cases in mind. 

On the whole it seems likely enough that in Crete the part of 
Zagreus was originally played by a human victim, who was not 
only killed but eaten by the local king or kings. A remarkable 
passage in the Odyssey describes Minos as a sort of ogre’. 
Commentators usually explain that he acquired this evil name on 
account of the cruel tribute exacted by him from the Athenians. 


Tiv opolav mpocá-ew Ovolav Awoldas \№ує (Dosiades frag. 5 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 400 
- Müller)). 

1 Plout. v. Them. 13 Өєшотокћє? de тара ryv vavapxlda трђрт cQayufouévo Tpeis 
mposhxOnoav alxuddwro, к&ХМмето: uév lécbar тӯи були, 00до: 0€ kal xpvaq kekoounuevor 
Ötamperüs. éXéyovro бё Харудабктѕ waides elvaı тїз Вас:ћёшѕ ddeAbns kal 'Apraükrov. 
Tovrous löwv Evdpavrlins 0 uávris, ws dpa uiv. aveAauyer ёк Tüv iepQv. ueya kal mepijavés 
mip, ара бё птариоѕ Єк dexidv éshunve, rüv Өєшоток\ћа dekiwodpevos éxédevoe Tüv veavl- 
okwv катбрёасбо: kal каб:єрєдсо: mavras 'Qunory Awviow mpocevéduevov’ ofrw yap бра 
cwrnplav re kal vixny &oeodaı Trois “EAnow. eExmAayevros 8ё той OeutoroxAdous ws uéya 
тд udvrevua kal Oewóv, olov elwÜev Er peyddos йүс: kal mpdypace xaXemots, uüXANov. ёк 
TOv тара\фуш> Ñ т@> єй\бүш» тў» owrnplav EAmifovres ol woddol röv Gedy dua коо Kare- 
Kadotvro фор) kal roù aixuaNóTovs тф шр Tpocayayóvres ђубүкасау, ws ó ndvrıs 
éxéNevoe, Thy Өосіау ouvrekeodnvar. тайта uév обу бутур фї\бтофо$ kal ypapydrwy ойк 
Wmetpos loropıxav avlas 6 Akoßıos etpnxe (Phanias frag. 8 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 295 
Miiller)), Plout. v. Zelop. 21 ёт: бё rods отд OecjucrokMéovs сфауасӨѓутаѕ "Query 
Avvvow mpd ris év Zakauivı vavyaxlas, Plout. v. Arist. 9 & бё roóros (Persians 
captured on Psyttaleia by Aristeides) joav ddeAdns Bacthéws dvoua Харудайктѕ Tpeis 
maldes, oùs evOis ёлёстє№є mpds Tov Өєшотокћёа` Kal Adyorraı kará Ti Adytov, тод 
kavrews Evppavridou xerevoavros, ‘Qunorh Acoviow xadtepevO7jvar, Tzetz. exeg. Jl. p. 109, 
1 ff. Hermann (printed at the end of Draco Stratonicensis (ber de metris poeticis ed. 
С. Hermann Lipsiae 1812) тоайтаѕ nv босіаѕ érireddy 6 ёті той Zepkov Eubpavrlöns 
pavris raw ’Adnvalwv, kal Meyıorlas ò 'Axapráv: xal П\ћобтарҳоѕ pépvnTat той Toraúryy 
Üvclav morhoat Tirov kal Ovaddéptov, rods Bpovrov vlobs kal rods KodXarivou dveyous, 
iv@pwmrov drocQáiavras kal rv éyxdrwy айтой yevoapévous: kal airy uév qv 3 талой 
Tu.  Phanias of Eresos was a pupil of Aristotle and a painstaking historian 
(W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® München 1911 ii. т. 59 f.), and 
uch sacrifices in time of war were not unknown (see the context in Plout. v. Zelop. 21). 
it is only too probable that the Persian youths met their fate as described by Plutarch. 
Cp. also Plout. v. Ant. 24 els yov "Ефєсоу eloıdvros айтой yuvatxes uév eis Baxxas, 
vöpes бё kal maldes els Saruvpovs xal Ilävas 7ryoüvro dteoxevacuévo, кїттой бё xal Өйрсоу 
al Wadryplwy xai ouplyywv kal айд» 7) mÓMs 7v mAda, Audvuoov aùròv dvaxadoupévwy 
apıöörnv kal MeMxtov. nv yap duéAe тоіодтоѕ évlots, rois de modos Qunorns kal 
0:00:05. apypelro yap evyevels dvOpwrovs rà дута naorıylas Kal kóħačı yapifduevos. 
7.X., Plout. de cohib. ira 13 6 yap той Өєой vdpOnt ixavds KoAaorns той peOvovros, Av 
| Tpoc-yevóuevos 6 Quuös "Орусту kal MavddrAnv дрті Avalov kal Xopelov mahon тд» 
parov, Apostol. 18. 59 'Qunrns ('Ounoris Pantinus, Walz) Arévucos: ті rüv wuörara 
1 amavdpwrörara TparrÓvrwv* тойт yap (Ovras ávÜpoous Edvov ol malaı, Anth. Pal. 
524. 25 dOptov, dpnorhy, k.r.A. (anon. h. Dion.), Schöll—Studemund anecd. i. 268 
tera Atovócov...43 'Quyerob. 
> Od. 11. 322 Mivwos óXoójpovos. The scholiasts ad loc. are puzzled: schol. О. 
t mas ''Mivea eldov Ais dyAaov vióv"; schol. T. môs оби Heworeveı Ev rois vexpois 
pwy dv; 
€ 42 
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But in the Berlin fragment of Euripides’ Crerans Pasiphae says 
to him: 
Wherefore if in the deep 
Thou art fain to fling me, fling: full well thou knowest 
The shambles and the murdering of men. 
Or if thou longest to eat this flesh of mine _ 
Raw, thou mayest eat: feast on and take thy fill’. 


These words can hardly refer to the Minotaur and his victims. 
Or, if they do, what after all is implied by the tradition that the 


NY. x У 


= 


Fig. 506. 


Minotaur devoured youths and maidens? We have taken him to 
be the Cnossian crown-prince masquerading in a solar dance” Н 
too, like the Thracian chieftains, may have renewed his magi 
powers by tasting of human flesh*. 

The memory of such enormities is slow to fade. A sarco 


1 Berliner Klassikertexte Berlin 1907 v. 2. 75 no. 217, 35 Ё. mpós ráð etre movrlav 
plrrew бокє? co, pirr Emloracaı $ rov | pralpov’ ёруа kal сфауйѕ ávüpokróvovs: | є 
Фросітою ris Euns ёр dayelv | capkós, wdpeori, ui) М№туѕ 0owdpevos. 

? Supra p. 490 fl. | 

з It may be that the ferocious language of ZZ. 4. 35 f. (Zeus to Нега) диби BeBpwd 
IIplapov Ilpiágouó re raias | dddous тє Трдаѕ, róre kev xóħov é£akécoto, cp. 22. 340 
24. 212 ff., Xen. an. 4. 8. 14, Hell. 3. 3. 6, Philostr. v. Apoll. 4. 36 p. 154 Kayser, to 
its rise in a grim reality and then, as civilisation increased, passed through the success) 
stages of tragic grandiloquence and comic bombast. 
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phagus (?)-relief in the Villa Albani (fig. 506)! shows portions of 
two scenes from Cretan legend. On the right is one of the 
Kouretes guarding the infant god. On the left three Titans make 
their murderous attack on Zagreus’. 


(£ The Cretan Zeus and Bovine Omophagy. 


But to the Greek or Roman of classical times human sacrifice 
in general and cannibalistic omophagy in particular was a half- 
forgotten piece of barbarism*. A possible substitute for the victim 
was an ox* A case in point is the curious sacrifice of a bull-calf 
at Tenedos, concerning which Aelian* writes: 


‘The Tenedians keep a pregnant cow for Dionysos Anthroporrhatstes, “Smiter 
of Men,” and, when it has brought forth, they tend it like a woman in child-bed. 
But the new-born young they sacrifice, after binding buskins upon its feet. The 
man who strikes it with the axe, however, is pelted with stones by the populace 
and runs away till he reaches the sea.’ 


In this singular rite the calf dressed in buskins was obviously the 
surrogate for a human victim in Dionysiac attire. We must suppose 
that originally a child, not a calf, was struck by the axe. And 
this raises the question whether the axe that struck him was 
not the very embodiment of the god, Dionysos ‘Smiter of men‘. 


1 G. Zoega Li bassirilievi antichi di Roma Roma 1808 ii. 170 Ё. pl. 81, Е. Lenormant 
in the Gaz. Arch. 1879 v. 28f. fig., Reinach A2. Reliefs iii. 136 no. 3. 

2 Helbig Guide Class. Ant. Rome ii. go no. 854 takes them to be ‘rustics with 
beards, whipping a naked boy’! But why three of them (of the third the left foot only 
is seen)? And why such a frantic attitude on his part? Very different is the young 
Satyr lashed by Silenos on a sarcophagus representing the education of Dionysos (Stuart 
Jones Cat. Sculpt. Mus. Capit. Rome p. 117 ff. no. 46a pl. 24). Even if it could be 
proved that we have in the Albani relief merely a genre-scene, it would still remain 
probable that the type was based on a mythological Vorbild. 

3 See e.g. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 922 ff. and Index s.v. * Menschenopfer’ for the 
Greek evidence, Prof. J. S. Reid * Human Sacrifices at Rome and other notes on Roman 
Religion’ in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1912 i. 34 ff. for the Roman. 

* Porph. de abst. 2. 54 f.— Euseb. praep. ev. 4. 16. 2f. (of the man sacrificed at 
Salamis in Kypros to Agraulos or Diomedes) roóürov бё тд» Qeguòv Alpos 6 THs Kémpov 
JaguNeUs karéAvae, катӣ Tobs ZeXeUkov xpóvovs Toi Өєо\буоу yevdpuevos, тд ёӨо$ els BovÜvaiav 
рєтастусаѕ. Mpoohkaro 6’ 6 daluwy аут avOpwrov тд» Body: ойтшѕ lcátióv srw тд dpw- 
kevov, $2572 р. 417 П. 5. 

5 Ail de nat. am. 12. 34 Tevé& 06 TQ 'AvOpwrroppalary Acoviow rpépover xtoveay 
оби, Tekoücav бё dpa alriw ola ӧўтоу АєдФ Өєратєйоџс:. тд 06 ápreyevés Bpépos kara- 
jovew Отодђсаутєѕ koßdpvovs. 8 ye ul» ma rátas айтд rQ пећке: Aldoıs BddreraL Önuocig, 
tore eml Thv 0&Хатта» Bevyeı. 

Strattis the comedian wrote a play entitled "Av@pwroppatorns, of which two fragments 
re extant (Frag. com. Gr. i. 224, ii. 763 f. Meineke). 

$ Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 164 f. says: ‘the cult-term ávOpwroppalorys... must be 
iterpreted as the ‘‘render of men."' But this is a somewhat inexact translation appa- 
intly based on the ritual of Dionysos ’Qudétos in the same island (supra p. 656). The verb 
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Later! we shall find reason to conclude that such was indeed the 
case, and that in Tenedos Dionysos was worshipped in the form of 
a double-axe. Moreover we shall have occasion to note the close 
resemblance of the Tenedian axe-cult to the axe-cults of ‘Minoan’ 
Crete. Д 

Comparing, now, these ritual facts with the Orphic myth of 
Dionysos or Zagreus done to death in bovine shape, we can hardly 
doubt that in Crete too anthropophagy was early commuted into 
some less horrible rite, say the rending and eating of a bull. There 
was indeed much to connect the Cretan Zeus with this beast. At 
Praisos, an Eteo-Cretan town with a temple of Zeus 222727052, 
silver coins were struck c. 450—400 B.C. with the obverse type of 
a cow suckling an infant, who has been commonly and rightly 
identified as Zeus? (figs. 507*, 508°). At Phaistos а statér of 


Mos ‘ny — © 


Fig. 507. Fig. 508. 


highly picturesque style, which may be dated c. 430 B.c., shows 
Europe sitting on a rock and greeting the bull-Zeus with uplifted 


palw is ‘to strike’ rather than ‘to rend,’ cp. ѓраютӯр, ‘a hammer,’ and the compounds 
Gupopaiorys, ’INtoppaloras, kuvopuorns or Kuvoppalorns, unrpoppalorns, etc. quoted b 
Meineke of. сй. 1. 224. 

1 Infra ch. ii § 3 (c) i(o). 

E Staphylos Jrag. 12 (Frag. hist. Gr: iv. 507 Müller) ap. Strab. 476 rovrwy dye 
XrájvNos TO wey mpós ёш Awprets karéxew, тд бё ботшкд» Kvdwvas, то бё vorıov "Eredxpyra 
wy evar woAlxvıov IIpacov, Sov тд той Arkralov Ads lepóv. See К. S. Conway in the A77 
Brit. Sch. Ath. 1901—1902 viii. 125 ff., К. C. Bosanquet 75. 231 ff., E. S. Forster 7 
271 ff, К. S. Conway 26. 1903—1904 x. 115 ff., К. M. Dawkins 22. 222 f., R. C. Bosanque 
10. 1904—1905 xi. 304 f., К. M. Burrows The Discoveries in Crete London 1907 p. 151 ff 
and p. 240 Index s.v. ‘ Przsos,' Sir Arthur Evans Scripta Л поа Oxford 1909 i. 105. 

3 Zeus enthroned with sceptre and eagle appears on the obverse of silver coins € 
Praisos from c. 400 B.C. onwards: he is often accompanied by a bull on the reverse, ai 
is described by Mr W. Wroth and Dr B. V. Head as Zeus Diktafos (J. N. Svoror 
Numismatique de la Crète ancienne Macon 189o i. 288 f. pl. 27, 21—28, 28, I, 
Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 70 f. pl. 17, 8 f., Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 196 pl. 42, 1 
Head Hist. num.? p. 476). 

4 E. Babelon in the Rev. Num. iii Série 1885 iii. 161 pl. 8, 8 (Paris), J. N. Svorot 
op. cit. 1. 286 pl. 27, 2, Head Hist пит? p. 475. 

5 Н. Weber in the Mum. Chron. Third Series 1896 xvi. 18 f. pl. 2, ro, Head A 


пит? р. 475. 
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hand (fig. 509}. At Gortyna coins of about the same period and 
of even greater artistic merit represent their union as consummated 
in the sacred tree”. Not unnaturally, therefore, when in the service 
of Zeus a substitute was required for the human Zagreus, the 
animal chosen was a bull. The resultant rites are described by 
Firmicus Maternus in a passage of great and even painful interest, 


though written of course from the view-point of a Christian Euhe- 
merist. Firmicus, dilating Oz the Error of Profane Religions for the 
benefit of the emperors Constantius and Constans (between 343 
апа 350 A.D.) expresses himself as follows®: 


‘There are yet other superstitions, the secrets of which must be set forth—to 
wit, those of Liber and Libera. And here I must convey to your sacred senses 
a systematic account with full details, that you may realise how in these profane 
religions too sanctity attaches to the death of men. Liber, then, was the son of 
Iupiter a Cretan king. Though born of an adulterous mother, he was reared by 
his father with more care than he deserved. The wife of Iupiter, Iuno by name, 
fired with the feelings of a step-mother, tried all manner of tricks to kill the 
child. The father on going abroad, well aware of his wife’s smouldering rage 
and anxious to avoid guile on the part of the angry woman, entrusted his son to 
suitable guardians, as he supposed. Iuno, judging this a fitting opportunity for 
her designs and being more than ever incensed because the father on setting 
put had left both throne and sceptre to the boy, first bribed his guardians with 
oyal rewards and gifts, and next stationed her minions called Titans in the 
jeart of the palace and, by dint of rattles and a cleverly made mirror, so 
eguiled the fancy of the child that he left his kingly seat and, thanks to his 
hildish desire, was led on to their place of ambush. Here he was caught and 
utchered ; and, that no vestige of the murder should be found, the band of 
unions cut up his limbs joint by joint and divided them among themselves. 


1 J. N. Svoronos of. cit. i. 254 f. pl. 22, 35—37, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. 
-6r pl. 14, 16, Head Zst. num.? p. 473. The reverse represents Hermes seated on a 
se-stump (?) with a caduceus in his right hand and a féfasos hanging from his shoulders. 
figure a specimen in the M‘Clean collection. 

Other silver coins of the same town show obv. forepart of bull, rev. head of Europe 
|. N. Svoronos of. cit. i. 255 pl. 23, 1, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. р. 41 pl. 10, 9 
tributed wrongly to 079, ог obv. head of Europe, rev. forepart of bull kneeling 
. -A Svoronos of. cit. i. 255 pl. 23, 4, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 192 pl. 42, 12, Head Zist. 


n.* p. 473). 
1 Supra p. 527 ff. figs. 391 ff. 3 Firm. Mat. 6. 1—5. 
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Then, to add crime to crime, since they were much afraid of the tyrant’s cruelty, 
they boiled the boy’s limbs with various ingredients and devoured them. Thus 
they actually fed upon a human corpse—a repast never heard of till that day. 
His sister, Minerva by name, who had herself been party to the deed, kept his 
heart as her share, that she might-have clear proof of her story and something 
to mollify her father's wrath. So, when Iupiter came back, his daughter told 
him the tale of crime from beginning toend. Thereupon her father, exasperated 
by the disastrous murder of the boy and by his own bitter grief, slew the Titans 
after torturing them in various ways. Indeed, to avenge his son, he had 
recourse to every form of torment or punishment. He ran riot in exacting all 
kinds of penalty by way of vengeance for the death of a son, who was none too 
good. The father’s affection and the tyrant’s power were here combined. 
Then, because he could no longer bear the tortures of grief and because the 
pain of his bereavement could not be assuaged or comforted, he made an image 
of his son moulded in gypsum, and placed the boy’s heart, by means of which 
on the sister’s information the crime had been detected, in that part of the 
figure where the contour of the chest was to be seen. After this he built a 
temple in front of the tomb and appointed as priest the boy’s tutor: Silenus 
was his name. The Cretans, to soothe the fierce mood of the angry tyrant, 
instituted certain days as a funeral feast and coupled a yearly rite with a 
celebration on alternate years, performing in order due all that the boy had 
done or suffered at his death. They tore a live bull with their teeth, recalling 
the savage banquet by a yearly commemoration of it. They penetrated the 
solitudes of the forest uttering discordant cries and so feigning madness, that 
the crime might be set down to lunacy, not to guile. Before them was carried 
the basket in which the sister had concealed and hidden the heart. With the 
music of pipes and the clash of cymbals they got up a make-belief of the rattles 
by which the boy had been deluded. And soa servile people paying court to 
a tyrant made his son a god, though a god could never have had a tomb.’ 


m zu tlie, йлы mU 


The Euhemerism of this passage will be readily discounted 
We are indeed likely to underestimate rather than to overestim 
its importance. After all Euhemeros, to judge from the extant 
fragments of his famous work, seems to have based his theory © 
apotheosised kings in no small measure upon Cretan tradition 
The priests of his island utopia claim descent from Crete an 
appeal for proof to their Cretan dialect? His Zeus 772/705 ha 
a couch, on which is set no effigy of the god, but a great golde 
pillar covered with records in a script resembling Egyptian hier 
glyphs*. One may well suppose that Euhemeros had at least а 
inkling of the old-time glories of ‘Minoan’ Crete—its pillar-throne 
its aniconic cults, its linear pictographs. And, if he said that Zet 


played the part of Zeus, we can easily make allowance for t 
Crror. 
1 In the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 406 and in Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 304 I suggested 1 
the Euhemeristic belief in Zeus as a former king of Crete was based on the di 
kingship of Minos. 
* Diod. s. 46. 3 Diod. s. 46, 6. 1. 
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Euhemerism apart, we note three points in Firmicus’ account 
of the Cretan ritual!. It was dramatic; it was sacramental; and 
it was, to his thinking at least, self-contradictory. It was dramatic ; 
for every year one might see the Cretans ‘performing in order 
due all that the boy had done or suffered at his death.’ It was 
sacramental; for they tore the live bull with their teeth in memory 
of the Titans feasting upon his flesh. And it was self-contradictory ; 
for the boy, though dead and buried, was yet living and a god to 
boot. The closing sentence of Firmicus recalls the panegyric of 
Zeus attributed to Minos: 


“A grave have fashioned for thee, O holy and high One, the lying Kretans, who 
are all the time liars, evil beasts, idle bellies ; but thou diest not, for to eternity 
thou livest, and standest ; for in thee we live and move, and have our being 2.’ 


1 Firm. Mat. б. 5 Cretenses, ut furentis tyranni saevitiam mitigarent, festos funeris 
dies statuunt et annuum sacrum trieterica consecratione componunt, omnia per ordinem 
facientes quae puer moriens aut fecit aut passus est. vivum laniant dentibus taurum, 
crudeles epulas annuis commemorationibus excitantes, et per secreta silvarum clamoribus 
dissonis eiulantes fingunt animi furentis insaniam, ut illud facinus non per fraudem factum 
sed per insaniam crederetur: praefertur.cista, in qua cor soror latenter absconderat, 
tibiarum cantu et cymbalorum tinnitu crepundia quibus puer deceptus fuerat mentiuntur. 
sic in honorem tyranni a serviente plebe deus factus est qui habere non potuit sepulturam. 

2 Supra p. 157 n. 3. In the Exosztor 1912 pp. 348—333 Dr J. Rendel Harris pub- 
lishes a fuller version of the Theodorean matter, which he had previously cited from the 
Gannat Busamé. The new extract is found in the commentary of Isho‘dad, the Nestorian 
church-father, upon the Acts of the Apostles and is rendered: *** The Interpreter [i.e. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia] says that the Athenians were once upon a time at war with 
their enemies, and the Athenians retreated from them in defeat; then a certain Daimon 
appeared and said unto them, I have never been honoured by you as I ought; and be- 
cause I am angry with you, therefore you have a defeat from your enemies. Then the 
Athenians were afraid, and raised up to him the well-known altar; and because they 
dreaded lest this very thing should have happened to them, that they had secretly neg- 
lected one who was unknown to them, they erected this altar and also wrote upon it, 
Of the Unknown and Hidden God: wishing, in fact, to say this, that though there is a 
God in whom we do not believe, we raise this altar to His honour that He may be recon- 
ciled to us, although He is not honoured as a known deity: therefore Paul did well to 
take a reason from this and to say before them, Z'4is hidden God, to whom ye have raised 
am altar without knowing Him, I have come to declare unto you. There is no God whom 
ye know not, except the true God, who hath appointed the times by His command, and 
hath put bounds, etc." [Ze hath determined the times, that is to say, the variations of 
summer and winter, spring and autumn.] f 

«In Him we live and move and have our being: and, as certain also of your own sages have 
said, We are his offspring.” Paul takes both of these quotations from certain heathen poets. 

Now about this passage, “Zn Him we live and move and have our being”: the 
Cretans said about Zeus, as if it were true, that he was a prince, and was lacerated by a 
wild boar, and was buried; and behold ! his grave is known amongst us; so Minos, the 
Son of Zeus, made a panegyric over his father, and in it he said : | 
The Cretans have fashioned a tomb for thee, О Holy and High! 

Liars, evil beasts, idle bellies; 
For thou diest not; for ever thou livest and standest ; 
For in thee we live and move and have our being. 
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These lines, quoted from a lost hexameter poem by Epimenides (?)!, 
seem at first sight to be a flat negation of the Cretan faith, opposing 
to dt a later and nobler conception of the deity. But, as spoken by 
Minos, they more probably preserve to us the view taken by the 
genuine mystic of Idacan Zeus. Tf so, we may be very sure that 
they contain no vague transcendental philosophy, but the main 
point and. purpose of the Cretan син. In carly days the child that 
represented the god re-born, in later times the bull that served as 
his surrogate, was essentially a focus of divine force. Those who 
tasted of the sacred flesh and blood thereby renewed their life, their 
movement, their very being: for they became one ИА оса 
whom they worshipped. Such a belief, though primitive mits 
inception, was obviously. capable of further development. Paul, 
when preaching at \thens, quoted the words of Minos and attached 
nificance at once deeper and higher. 
Hie must have been aware that the fine concluding phrase referred 
Огу te the Cretan Zeus? for elsewhererhezere 2.100) 


to themen Memennty assis 


deseription of the Cretans as given in the same contesto 
more, with the next breath? he adduces from Aratos a line in which 


So the blessed Paul took this sentence from Minos; and he took the quotation, 
“We are the offspring of God.” 

from Aratus, a poet whe wrote about God, and about the seven [planets] and the twelve 
[signs]: saying, “From God we begin, from the Lord of heaven. that is Zeus: for all 
markets, and seas, and havens are filled with Iis name: and also in every place, all men 
are in want of Ihm, because we are His offspring; and [He out of His goodness giveth 
good signs to us and toall men. Ile moves us to come forward to work; and He ordains 
all that is visible and invisible: and because of this we all worship Him. and say. * Hail 
te thee. our Father, wonderful and great 1^? 

“Plato also and others say that souls are by nature from God.’ 

1 Dr Rendel Harris refers them to the poem of 4000 lines written by Epimenides 
wept Miro nai Paĝauartvos (Diog. Laert. а, 112). 11. Diels Die fragmento der Morse 
Prat? cr” Berlin 1912 1. 15% Ё conjectures that the line Kpfjres dei yetorat, xaxa 0pía, 
тастєрєѕ артай. cited by Paul in Tit. 1. 12, came from the /zvozmzon of Epimienides’ 
Z oyony Ano, Laert. 1. 111 émotgoe дє Korphrwv kai Kopvdárrwv yéverw kai coyyovíav, 
(my Terzasi xoa) ; and O. Kern in Pauly- Wissowa Асо Zi. vi. 176 agrees with him. 
jut Dr Rendel Harris in tlie Za poser 1907 р. 336 f. acutely conjectures ‘that the early 
Cretans ate their deity sacramentally under the form of a pig: and...that, as in so many 
similar cults, they ate the animal raw. This would at once explain why Epimenides 
called them not only lars, but also beasts and gluttons." 

Putte tomethicr Wallin. A. Zeue N ba Nets 17. 28, and Tit домеа сше 
restore the original text in some such form as the following: cot uiv érextyvavto rádov, 
marvméprare óoiuov, | Kynres dei Werora. кака Önpia, уастёреѕ apyal’ &ХХха yap où at 
Hares, géus Of Kar irragat uiri, | er aoi yap Comer kai Kwedmerta Kai eiuév. Dr Rendel 
Harris in the A vpovfer 1907 p. 332 f. (ep. 7б. 1912. p. 380) restores : r/ufor érekrjvavro 
сенер, кудистє, ибүпттє. | Rpires, dec Wevdets, какб (pu, уастєрєѕ apyal. | а\\а a у ob 
"ертке. бттказ yap 6005 aici. er yap соі (wper kal кобше? 70€ kai éapév. 

DE КОКО 

“Acts 17. 28 ev абтф yap Sauer kai xu'ocucÜa kai éauév, ws Kal Ties тди Kad? Duas 
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that Tarsian poet, speaking on behalf of the whole human race, 
claims kinship with Zeus—Zeus that made the stars, Zeus that was 
born as a babe in Crete. 


(n) The Origin of Tragedy. 


The cult of Zeus annually reborn as Dionysos spread, with some 
Wariety of circumstance, throughout a large area of ancient Greece. 
Side by side with the bull it -— other animals, especially the 
Ngoat!. The Praesian tradition that the infant Zeus was suckled by 
da cow? was overshadowed by the common belief that his nurse had 
been a goat The Bacchants are said to have torn asunder oxen 
and devoured their flesh raw*, but sometimes also to have treated 
i goats in like manner*. And such was the type of Maenad idealised 


moter eipjxacw Тоб yap каї yévos écuév. There may be a side-glance at Kleanth. 
4. Zeus (frag. 48 Pearson) 4 ёк той yap yévos écpév. But it is clear that the main 
reference is to the apostle’s fellow-citizen Arat. phaen. 4 f. тарту de Ads Kexprueda 
TávTeS* | тоб yap kal yévos eiuév. Note also that Aratos introduces Zeus as Lord of the ` 
Stars, thereby recalling the Cretan Zeus Astérios (supra p. 545 ff.), and that he actually 
goes on to describe the birth and rearing of Zeus in Crete. 

1 Supra p. 500 fl. ? Supra y. 660. 

3 Supra pp. 112 n. 3, 150, 529 n. 4. See further С. Wentzel in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real- Enc. i. 1130, K. Wernicke 2d. i. 1720 fl. 

+ Schol. Aristoph. ran. 357 ol 66 oürws. unöe Kparlvov Barxeia ereA&o@n, à ќат: тоб 
Taupopayou Atovicov, amd тоб ovußalvovros rois Вікҳолѕ. биттш> yap Вобѕ kal тб» 
wpa xpéa, Eur. Bacch. 734 fl. quets mèv обу Qevyovres E£nAvfaner | Bakxóv orapayusr, 
al бё venonevans xAbyv | uboxos érijN80v xe:pós асібђроо péra. | каї тї иё» àv тросєїбєѕ 
€U8nXov тбр | uurwuernv Exovoary Ev xepoiv Slya, | &\\№а ё Sauddas ӧ:єфӧрооу a Tapáy- 
роси. | elóes 8 à» ў mAeóp 7 Slyndov Eußacw | jurróuev! бро тє kal кётю"  kpeuaarà 
52 | Eoraf’ br’ eAdraıs ávameQvpuév' аїраті. | табро: 8’ óBpurrol Keis képas OvuoUuevor | тд 
mpbobev, écáXXorro mpds yalav dSéuas, | ширӣ: xeıpar ayduevar veaviówv. | Өбосо» бё 
5:єфоробуто capkós évõvrà | Ñ бё Evvdwar Préhapa Bacıkelars kópaus, Nonn. Dion. 14. 377 ff. 
GN 8° Ixvos äyovoa Воотрёфоу els paxw Urns | doxera иолроџёроо opis éópáZaro ravpou, | 
kal BXosvpois dvixero xapaccopéevyns ard бєрї | ravpeinv drépnrov drepAolwoe каћттрть` 
K-T.À., 43. 40 ff. kal Twa Bor kojévnv pedavdx poor ёүүўӨ‹ móvrov | eis Boény ayédnv Ilosiðhior 
иат: Mappy | Ouddes éppóovro: ravuyAnvoro 8 ravpou | ў èv éQarrouévn раҳи Eaxıoev, 
h è nerwrov | dıxdaölns drivaxra 5:60№асєу dxpa Kepalys: | kal res dAoınrüpı õıéruaye 
үастера Oipow: | AM wAcupdy Ereuvev Grov Boós* ўшбарђѕ бё | barrios aórokÓNoros r- 
@кАатє тадроѕ apovpy: | xal Bods äprıröworo KuAıwöopevoro xovly | ў ver ётісд:д1ооѕ wédas 
tomacerv, ї 0€ Aaßovca | трос0‹8100ѕ épócake, rotvarpopddeyye de фит) | 0pfvov ётфа1ршетє> 
és hépa ölfvya x"uMjv, Anth. Pal. 6. 74. vf. (Agathias) Baecapls Evpuvéun скотєћодрдџоѕ. 
7 Tore Tavpwv | moAAG ravuxpalpwy ordpva xapasauevn, x.7.d., Cat. 64. 257 pars e divolso 
lactabant membra iuvenco, Pers. 1. too f. et raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Bassaris. 
5 Aisch. Edom: frag. 64 Nauck? ар. Hesych. s.v. alylfew- бастӣу. Єк иєтафорӣѕ. 
map 8 kal то alyifer@at, amd Tay karavylówov. Aloxvdros. 6 0 abrós év "HOwvois kal ras 
veßpldas ойт №ує, cp. Souid. s.vv. aiyl(ew, "Hdwrls, Zonar. lex. s.v. alylfev. The 
same custom is probably implied by Hesych. s.v. траутфбро:" al xöpaı Avoviow dpyid- 
бутса Tpayjv mepihmrovro and perhaps also by the cult-legend of Paus. 2. 23.1. But 


1. 


the most definite statement is that of Arnob. adv. nat. 5. 19 Bacchanalia etiam praeter- 


666 Goat instead of Bull 


by Skopas! The variation, which implies that the worshippers 
lived among neat-herds and goat-herds respectively, is of import- 
ance, because it enables us to gain some insight into that vexed 
question, the origin of Greek tragedy. 

The two Athenian festivals prominently connected with tragedy 
were the Lenaia in Gamelion (January to February) and the City 
Dionysia in Elaphebolion (March to April). The one, being held 
in winter when the sea was dangerous for voyagers, was a domestic 
celebration, confined to the Athenians themselves. The other, 
being held in spring when visitors from all parts of Greece came 
crowding into Athens, was a much more splendid affair? It is, 
however, to the Lenaia rather than to the City Dionysia that we 
must look for the first beginnings of tragedy. For the former 
was throughout of a more primitive character than the latter. 
Dr Farnell? justly lays stress on the fact that, whereas the City 
Dionysia was under the control of the Archon, the Lenaia was 
managed by the Baszlezis. He also points out that the winter-morith 
corresponding with Gamelion in the calendar of all the other Ionic 
states was Lenaion, and infers that the Lenaia was already a 
conspicuous festival in the period preceding the Ionic migration. 
Finally he observes that the Lenaia was virtually the Rural 
Dionysia of Athens*; for the Lenaia is not known to have been 
held in the demes or country-districts and ez revanche the Rural 
Dionysia was not held under that name at Athens. 

The exact site of the Zenaion is still uncertain, and will be 
settled only by future excavation’, But this we know, that the 


mittemus immania (анта codd.) quibus nomeu Omophagiis Graecum est, in quibus. 
furore mentito et sequestrata pectoris sanitate circumplicatis vos anguibus, atque ut vos 
plenos dei numine ac maiestate doceatis, caprorum reclamantium viscera cruentatis oribus 
dissipatis. See further Е. Lenormant in the Gaz. Arch. 1879 v. 35 ff, Е. A. Voigt in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1037 ff., A. Rapp zb. ii. 2250 Ё, A. Legrand in Daremberg 
Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1485, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 731 n. 3, Farnell Cults of Сё. 
States v. 165 ff., 303. 

1 Overbeck ScAziftguellen p. 223 ff. no. 1162, С. Treu in the Melanges Perrot Pari: 
1902 pp. 317—324 with pl. 5 and figs. 1—6. 

2 A. E. Haigh The Attic Theatre? Oxford 1898 p. 38. 

3 Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 212 ff. 

4 This is the fact which (face Prof. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in Hermes 1886 
xxi. бїз n. I) underlies the statements of Steph. Byz. s.v. Arvaros уйу Atovicou ёру ay 
amd rijs Anvod: ’AmoANbdwpos év rplrp Xpovxdv (Apollod. frag. 58 (Frag. hist. Gr. i 
Müller) ), schol. Aristoph. Ach. 202 dw <ra> кат’ ауройѕ’ ra Арса Xeyóueva. 
ra Avara kal 6 EmiAhvaros бусу Teer rw Acovicw. Arjvacov yap earıv ёр бурої 
тоў Atovicou, к.т.№., 503 TO ёё Oeórepov Ev aypots, 6 ёті Anvalw Xeyóuevos, K.T-A.: 
A. Frickenhaus in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1912 xxvii. 82 f. 

5 On this complicated problem read by all means the lucid accounts of W. Ju 
Topographie von Athen München 1905 p. 263 n. то (who inclines to place ће Zéza 
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Lénaion itself was a large precinct containing a sanctuary of 
Dionysos Zenaios, where contests were held before the Athenian 
theatre was built. The said contests doubtless took place in the 
‘Lenaean theatre?’ and were transferred at a later date, which 
however cannot be precisely determined, to the theatre on the 
southern slope of the Akropolis. 

Recent discussion has made it clear that the names Zézazon, 
Lenaia, Lenaios are derived—as Ribbeck suggested?—from /énaz, 
the ‘wild women’ or Maenads of Dionysos‘. The supposed con- 


somewhere in the valley between the Areios Pagos and the Pnyx, near to the spot where 

in Roman times stood the hall of the Iobakchoi) and of A. W. Pickard-Cambridge in 

A. E. Haigh Ze Attic Theatre? Oxford 1907 pp. 368—378 (who concludes (а) ‘that the 

old Lenaia performances took place in a temporary wooden theatre in (or by) the market- - 
place—wherever this was,’ and (6) that ‘it is still possible that the Lenaeum was once 

outside the walls, and afterwards came to be included in their circuit’). A. Frickenhaus, 

however, in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1912 xxvii. 80 ff. and in his Winckel- 

mannsfest-Progr. Berlin \xxii. 29 ff. has lately advanced cogent arguments for locating 

the Zenaion outside the Themistoclean wall close to the Dipylon Gate. 

1 Hesych. s.v. ёті Anvaly ayov, Phot. Zex. s.v. Anvaiov, Bekker axecd. i. 278, 8 f., et. 
mag. р. 361, 39 ff., Souid. s.v. ёті Anvaly. 

2 Poll. 4. 121. i 

3 O. Ribbeck Anfänge und Entwickelung des Dionysoscultus in Attika Kiel 1869 
р. 13 Ё., E. Maass De Lenaeo et Delphinio Greifswald 1891 p. x, 5, H. von Prott in the 
Ath. Mitth. 1898 xxiii. 226, L. R. Farnell in the Class. Rev. 1900 xiv. 375 f. and in his 
Cults of Gk. States v. 176, 208, M. P. Nilsson Studia de Dionysiis Atticis Lund 1900 
р. 109 ff. and in his Gr. Feste p. 275 f. 

1 Hesych. s.v. Anval (Ajvac M. Schmidt): Вакха. — "Apkáóes, Herakl. af. Clem. Al. 
protr. 2. 22. 2 p. 16, 24 ff. Stáhlin (Euseb. praep. ev. 2. 3. 37) тісі ôù pavreverar 'Hpá- 
KXetros 6 "Eóéatos; “vurrımökas, uáyow, Bákxots, Ajvats, ибсталѕ,” тойто бтећє Ta 
pera Odvarov, rovTas даутєйєтол TÒ wip: ‘Tà yap уош{брєра xarà ávOpimovs nvornpia 
dviepwort pvotvrat” = frag. 124 f. Bywater, 14 Diels, Herakl. ap. Clem. Al. Zrorr. 2. 34. 5 
p. 26, 6 ff. Stählin “el un yap Atovtcw тошту ётооўуто kal Ünveov dopata aldolocow 
dvadéarata, elpyacraı,” naiv ' HpákXevros, ** witos бё "Arns kal Aóvvaos, Örew palvovrat 
kal Anvalfovsw”=frag. 127 Bywater, 15 Diels (reading aldoloow, dvatdéorara elpyact’ 
dv. wurös 08 'Alóms), Strab. 468 Acovdcou 06 ZeiAnvol тє kal Хйторо, xal Тітиро: трос- 
ayopevógevou, каї Bärxaı, Afjval re ка! Өш ка} MinaAAöves kal Natdes каї Nina: (on 
the text see С. Kramer ad loc.) Dionys. per. 700 ff. xal Kapapıráwv pidov péya, tol more 
Báxxov | "IvóGv ёк поћ роо dedeypévor é£elvwacav, | kal perà Aqváov lepüv xopòv ёстђсауто, 
к.т.№., 1152 ff. ёст: 0 ris Onnrös Euppelryv mapa Tayyny | xGpos Tiuheis Te каї lepós, бу 
more Baxxos | Oupalvwy Emärnoev, бт’ 3Aáacovro pèv aBpal | Anvdawv veBpides és астідаѕ, 
K.T.A., С. Hirschfeld Zhe Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum 
iv. 1. 78 f. Oxford 1893 no. 902, 1 [col róJóe va (?áyd0v]ose, бойу Xqva'yéra Bakxüv, 
к.т.№. on a small limestone altar (s. iii B.C.) from Halikarnassos. Theokr. 26 is entitled 
Afjvac7 Baxxa. Аўра is found twice as a woman's name on early funeral s¢é/az in the 
Corinthian colony Ambrakia (U. Köhler in Hermes 1891 xxvi. 148 f. nos. 4 Азра | "AroX- 
Aoódpov, 5 Аўра | Aapogirov, Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Inschr. iii. т. 82 no. 3183 n.). 
Other related names аге Amals (/uscr. Gr. sept. ii no. 1233 a, І on a marble sie from 
Phalanna, Corp. inscr. Att. iii. 1 no. 1091, 38, no. 1138, 39, iii. 2 no. 2175, I, “user. Gr. 
Sic. ЙЛ. no. 2414, 39 on a Zessera in the British Museum, no. 2447 on a marble széle 
from Marseille), Aqvatos or Anvas (E. Sittig De Graecorum. nominibus theophoris Halis 
Saxonum 1911: p. gof. cites numerous examples from many parts of the Greek world), 
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nexion with /ezös, а ‘wine-press, defies both philology and common 
sense! At most we can admit that the jingle between /ézaz and 
lends led the populace in ancient times, as it has led the learned in 
modern times, to confuse two words which in their origin and 
usage were entirely distinct’. 

An examination of the evidence for /önai and its derivatives 
proves that the word was used by Arcadians, Ionians, and Dorians 
alike. It is obviously a very old term for the female devotees of 
Dionysos. With their ritual we are imperfectly acquainted. The 
festival-calendar from Mykonos says?: 


‘ON THE TENTH OF LENAION a hymn must be sung on behalf of the crops 
while a pregnant sow that has not previously had a litter is sacrificed to 
- Demeter, an ungelded boar to Kore, a young pig to Zeus Bouleús. The 
hieropotot are to provide these victims from the sacred fund, and with them 
wood and barley-meal. The magistrates and priests shall see to it that the 
victims are satisfactory. If there is any need of a second and satisfactory 
sacrifice, the A¢cropoiol are to provide it. Any woman of Mykonos that wishes 
it shall соте to the festival and any women dwelling in Mykonos that have 
been initiated into the rites of Demeter. ON THE ELEVENTH a yearling is 
brought to Totaplethos (?) for Semele. This is divided into nine portions (of 
which one is burnt for Semele and the other eight are eaten by the worshippers). 
ON THE TWELFTH a yearling is sacrificed to Dionysos елей. On behalf of 
the crops black yearlings stripped of their skins are sacrificed to Zeus Chlkönios 
and Ge Chthonta. No stranger may perform the sacrifice. The participants 
are to eat it on the spot.’ 


’ErıAnvauos (W. Judeich in the Altertümer von Hierapolis (Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. 
Inst. Ergänzungsheft iv) Berlin 1898 p. 89 no. 46, 1), and Anvayöpas (Anth. Pal. б. 56. 2 
(Makedonios)). 

Cp. Hesych. s.v. Aqvebovsew | Bakxebovaw, Souid. s.v. Ayvis, Anvidos. ў Baxxy, et. mag. 
р. 564, 4 and ef. Gud. p. 368, 12 Ayvis, annaiveı т> Bakymv* x.7.d., Eustath. 272 Z/. p. 629, 
31 al бё pnOetoa (sc. Baxxat) kal Anvides Aéyovrat к.т.\. (but Zonar. dex. s.v. Amis: 4j 
pé61). 

1 Dr Farnell in the Class. Rev. 1900 xiv. 375 rightly insisted that Ajvacos must be 
derived from a stem in a (Mjva), not in о (Amvös). And all the writers cited supra 
р. 667 n. 3 have been struck by the absurdity of a * wine-press' festival in mid-winter! 

2 M. P. Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 275 (after Н. von Prott in the Ath. Mitth. 1898 xxiii. 
226) shows that Mjvat, which occurs outside the Ionic area without change of vowel, had 
an original 2, but that Aqvés, which occurs in Doric as Aavös, had an original 4. 

3 J. de Prott Zeges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. 13 ff. no. 4, 15 fl, 
Michel Recueil d Inscr. gr. no. 714, 15 ff., nid Recien Syll. inscr. Gr? по. 615, 15 Ё 
AqvatQvos бєк@тт | émi didi rèp картой Anuyrpı bv évkÜpova mpwrorókov, | Képne kampov 
réXeov, Ati BovAe? xoipov. тайта бідбутор ie!pomowol dmd Tod iepod apyvplov, kal £UXa ді 
öbvrwv kal ddds. | EmıneAkodwv бё rOv iepdv Ömws кала Ñe dpxovres kal ie|pets. éav бе 
te éq KadNepetv, ієротоюі Oibóv[r]wv- els бё | rhv Eopryv [meXM)(af)ére Muxovradew 7 
BovAolu]elvn klai rv oi|kove v Eu Muxd[y]we daa émi Anuntpa тєтеМ тутаг. —/(9є[к](а)т 


ті Тотат\Аў@оз (so de Prott and Michel, after Kumanudis ёт [OT AT AH? 805 
Dittenberger reads ёті тд Ta..An6os, after Latyschew E['I TOT .. AHO O2) Хет 


érjovov: тойто Evalreveraı.—[öjvwöerareı Auvvowı Anvel érjovov* vr(e)[p] | ка(р)тёр Ad 
XGovian, Гӯ: NGovine depra pédava ётўсца)° | ёрон où Pets. dawvowv abro. 
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At Mykonos, then, in the first century B.C. the full Lenaean festival 
included the worship of the following deities : 

Lenaion 10— Demeter, Kore, Zeus Bouleiis. 

Lenaion 11—Semele. 

Lenaion 12—Dionysos Leneús, Zeus Chthónios, Ge Chthonta. 
- J. von Prott! points out that the deities of Lenaion Io are the Ionian 
triad Demeter, Kore, and Zeus Zubondeis?, who correspond with 
the Peloponnesian triad Demeter, Kore (Persephone), and Plouton 
(Klymenos, Hades) He adds that at Athens the Lenaia was 
preceded by a sacrifice to the same triad Demeter, Kore, and 
Plouton*. It follows that the ritual of Lenaion 10 was a prelude 
of the Lenaia, not the Lenaia itself. This occupied the last two 
days, on which Semele, Dionysos Геле, Zeus Chthönios, and Ge 
Chthonia are the deities recognised—a group of chthonian and 
agricultural import. Yet here again we must distinguish the 
Lenaia itself from its concomitants. Since Zeus CAthénios is named 
after Dionysos Lenezs, while Ge Chthonía duplicates the earth- 
goddess Semele, we may conclude that Zeus and Ge were due 
to a later amplification. The preliminary hymn for the crops was 
balanced by a concluding sacrifice for the crops. Subtracting both 
prelude and sequel, we have left as the original recipients of the 
cult Semele and Dionysos Lezeás. Provokingly little is told us 
about their actual rites. The yearling eaten by the worshippers 
recalls the omophagy of the Cretan cult And the black fleeces 
were perhaps worn by them as by Pythagoras in the Idaean Cave‘. 
But beyond this we are reduced to conjecture*. 

It is by no accident that the same Thraco-Phrygian pair, Semele 
and Dionysos, figure in the Athenian Lenaia. The old scholiast 
on Aristophanes states that 


‘at the Lenaean contests of Dionysos the dazdoüchos holding a torch says 


1 J. de Prott of. cil. p. 16f. 

2 Inscr. Gr. ins. vii no. 76 (Arkesine in Amorgos, 5. iv B.C.) Anunrpı Képne | Ad 
EvBovXei | Anuodixn | Ziuwvos àvé8nkev, 77 (Arkesine, s. iii B.C.) [.. um...... ]o.. | Anunrpe 
xal Kovlpm [xJa[t Ei]Bovdet, Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Inschr. ii. 2. 590 f. no. 5441 
(Paros, c. s. i B.C.)=/nscr. Gr. ins. v. 1 no. 227 'Ерасіттт Opácuvos "Н <c>pn(), | 
Anunrpı Gecpoddpun kal Kó|pgc kal Ли EvßovXet kal Bavßot, /nser. Gr. Deli ii no. 287 А 
69 (accounts of hieropoiot for 250 B.C.) Us éykóuew els Ovalav rf. Ahumrpı AF: xal 
dere THe Kópm iepeiov A AHH: ка! Aud EvBovdei lepeiov APL, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1890 
xiv. 505 n. 4 (accounts of Delian Aieroßoiof for 246 B.C., line 22) тӯ: Anunrpe bs ёүкйшш» 
AA: deryarıov kadapdov АРЕНЕ dAdo бєхфакго» rôi Act тё. Evfovhe? IEF EF. 

3 Corp. inscr. Att. ti. 2. Add. no. 834 ii 46 (Eleusis, 329—328 B.C.) érapx?? Asunt 
xal Кёр kai 1IXovrwvı [1° émcoraracs "EmAqvaca els Acoviowa Odoas AA. 

+ Supra рр. 648, 650, 662 f., 664 n. 1. 5 Supra p. 646. 

$ Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 277 ff. 
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“Call ye the god,” and his hearers shout “ Іаксһоѕ, Semele’s child, Giver of 
\Wealth?.”’ 


What happened in answer to this evocation, we are not told. But 
it is permissible to suppose that a figure representing Semele with 
the infant Dionysos in’her arms issued from a cave or artificial 
grotto. The cornu copiae carried by the babe would mark him as 
the ‘Giver of Wealth.’ Kephisodotos’ statue of Eirene holding the 
infant Ploutos was very possibly inspired by the Lenaean represen- 
tation of Semele?: on late coppers of Athens that show the group 
the child has а cornu copiae in his left hand‘. How the cave or 
grotto would ,be managed, we can infer from the well-known vases 
illustrating the ascent of the earth-goddess. Miss Harrison in her 
study of these at first conjectured ‘some reminiscence of Semele‘, 
and later wrote: ‘We have before us unquestionably the “ Bringing 
up of Semele®.”’ І understand her to suggest in the same context 
that the type as seen in the Attic vase-paintings was definitely 
based on the initial rite of the Lenaia. With that I should agree". 
Hermes too was, not improbably, present at the ritual evocation’, 
and to him Semele may have handed the new-born babe. If 
Kephisodotos’ statue of Eirene with Ploutos was inspired by the 
ritual figure of Semele with Dionysos, the same sculptor’s statue 
of Hermes nursing the infant Dionysos® may have been based yet 
more closely on the succeeding scene at the Lenaia. And to the 
Hermes of Kephisodotos the Hermes of Praxiteles was near akin. 


1 Schol. Rav. Aristoph. raz. 479 кле Oev: ...év rois Anvaixots dyĝðsw той Avovbcov 
6 дадодҳоѕ Karexwv Aaumdda Akyeı “© kaħeîre Gedy,” kal ol braxovovres Bowow ** Eeue 
"Iakxe mXovroóóro" (carmina popularia 5 Bergkt, versus et cantilenae populares 4 Hiller— 
Crusius). В 

2 Ср. О. Jessen іп Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 668: “näher liegt die Annahme, die 
Borpvsöwpos [Aristoph. дах 520], mAovroödreıpa [ frag. mel. adesp. 39 Hiller—Crusius] 
Eirene habe einst in Athen als Mutter des Dionysos gegolten; denn sie erscheint wie 
andere frühere Mütter (Dione, Thyone) später auf Vasenbildern als Bakchantin im 
Gefolge des Gottes [L. von Sybel in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1222]-' 

3 Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Num. Comm. Paus. ііі. 147 pl. DD, 9 f., Bret. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 109 pl. 19, 5, Overbeck Gr. Plastik? ii. 8 ff. fig. 134a. 

4 Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel? p. 278 f. fig. 68. 

5 Harrison kemis p. 418 ff. fig. 124. 

$ But I completely disagree with Miss Harrison's description of the grotto on the 
Berlin Zrater (Furtwängler Vasensamml. Berlin ii. 756 no. 2646, Mon. d. Inst. xii pl. 4). 
She says (Themis р. 418 f.): ‘We have a great mound of earth artificially covered in 
with a thick coat of white. On it are painted a tree, leaf-sprays and a tortoise. From 
the top of the mound rises a tree....It is a grave-mound, an omphalos-sanctuary,’ etc. 
I see no tortoise or grave-mound or omfhalés, nothing in fact but a would-be cavern. 

7 He awaits the azodos of Pherophatta on a £ra£ér at Dresden (P. Herrmann in the 
Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1892 vii Arch. Anz. p. 166f., Harrison Proleg. GE 
Rel? p. 277 fig. 67). 

8 Plin. sat. hist. 34. 87. 
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It would seem, in fact, that the Lenaean festival made important 
contributions, not only to Greek literature, but also to Greek art. 
A. Frickenhaus has recently attempted to prove that a whole 
series of Athenian vases extending throughout the fifth century 
B.C. represents scenes from the Lenaia!. Late black-figured vases, 
mostly /ékythot, show a wooden pillar decked with a bearded 
Dionysiac mask and sprigs of ivy: sometimes the mask is dupli- 
cated, and drapery added beneath it, or a flat-cake above it. Asa 
rule, four Maenads are grouped about the dga/ma*. Red-figured 
vases, usually s/amnoi, complicate the scene. Тһе god is more 
elaborately dressed, though he never acquires arms. Before him is 
a table, on which offerings of wine etc. are placed. The entourage 
still consists of Maenads*. In one case the pillar is not decked 
at all, but a Maenad on the left is carrying the infant god“. 
Various scholars from G. Minervini (1850)* onwards have inter- 
preted the masked pillar as the Theban Dionysos Perikténios. 
M. Mayer (1892)* suggested Dionysos 072/05, whom C. Robert 
(1899) identified with Dionysos Lezafes. Combining these hints, 
Frickenhaus argues that at some date later than the ninth and 
earlier than the sixth century B.C. the cult of the Theban Dionysos 
came to the Lenaion, which he locates outside the Dipylon gate. 
Here year by year the birth of Semele's son was celebrated, his 
pillar decked, and his table spread*. In the absence of a definite 
inscription certainty is unattainable. But it will probably be 
conceded that the vases in question do illustrate the ritual of an 
Attic festival of Dionysos, and that this festival may well be the 
Lenaia?. If so, these vases strengthen our contention that the 


1 A. Frickenhaus Lendenvasen (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin \xxii) Berlin 1912 
pp. 1—40 with figs. іп text and 5 pls. 

2 Jd. ib. рр. 4—6, 33f. (nos. 1—10). 

3 Jd. ib. pp. 6—16, 34—39 (nos. 11—27 and 29). 

3 Jd. ib. p. 20f., 39 (no. 28). 

5 G. Minervini Monumenti antichi inediti posseduti da Raffaele Barone Naples 1850 
i. 34 ff. 

6 M. Mayer in the Ath. Mitth. 1892 xvii. 265—270 and 446f. 

7 C. Robert Der müde Silen (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 1899) p. 11. 

8 A. Frickenhaus of. cit. pp. 27—32. 

? The rites of the Rural Dionysia are so imperfectly known that we cannot rule them 
out as confidently as does Frickenhaus of. cit. p. 26: ‘Auch die ländlichen Dionysien, 
wie sie Aristophanes in den Acharnern schildert, können nichts mit unseren Vasen zu tun 
haben.’ It must not be forgotten that precisely at Acharnai there was a cult of Dionysos 
Aissds (Paus. 1. 31. 6 with J. G. Frazer ad іос.), who was near akin to Dionysos Zeri- 
kiönios (О. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 1016). Moreover, the Rural Dionysia 
was but the country counterpart of the Athenian Lenaia (supra p. 666, infra pp. 673, 688). 

Within the last few months E. Petersen ‘ Lenäen oder Anthesterien’ in the Rhein. Mus. 
1913 Ixviii. 239—250 has attempted to prove that the vases discussed by Frickenhaus 
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infant god was exhibited at the Athenian Lenaia And I have 
long since maintained that in the table, which on the same vases 
is set before the dressed up post, we should recognise the prototype 
of the dramatic stage? 

Beside the ritual directions of Mykonos and Athens we have a 
rhetorical passage in which Clement of Alexandreia? contrasts the 
frenzy of Lenaean fiction with the calm of Christian truth : 


* So Kithairon and Helikon and the mountains of the Odrysians and Thracians, 
where men are initiated into error, have by reason of their mysteries been 
divinised and hitched into hymns. For my part, fiction though they be, I can 
ill brook all these disasters turned into tragedy ; but you have made the very 
recital of your woes into plays, and you deem those that act them a delightful 
sight. Nay, nay, let us take these dramas and Lenaean poets,—for the cup of 
their folly is full, —let us wreath them of course with ivy *, while they babble 
beyond measure in their Bacchic rite, and along with their Satyrs, their mad 
followers, and the whole chorus of demons to boot, let us relegate them to 
a superannuated Helikon and Kithairon. But for ourselves, let us summon from 
the heavens above Truth with luminous wisdom and the holy chorus of 
prophets to come to the holy mountain of God.’ 


The scholiast, commenting on Clement's ‘ Lenaean poets, lets fall 
a brief but valuable hint: 


* A rustic ode, sung over the wine-press, which ode itself included the rending 
of Dionysos®’ 


refer, not to the Lenaia at all, but to the secret rites of Anthesterion 12, when—as he 
supposes—the Bastiinna attended by her Geraira? was married to Dionysos, 2.e. to a 
dressed-up pillar in the old Dionysion ev Alyvaıs. But the arguments adduced in suppo 
of his view by this learned and ingenious scholar strike me as being far from cogent. It 
is, e.g., the merest assumption that the ritual marriage of the ZasZ/inza took place on 
Anthesterion 12 (Zz/za p. 686). And to argue that the vases cannot represent the Lenaia, 
because the Lenaia had no room for ‘eine exklusive Frauenfeier,’ is to forget that Zzaza 
means ‘the festival of the /éaz’ (supra p. 667 f.). 

1 Supra р. буо, infra pp. 695, 699, 707. 

2 Class. Rev. 1895 ix. 370 ff., ср. 2b. 1907 xxi. 169f. 

3 Clem. Al. £zotz. 1. 2. 1 f. p. 3, 26 ff. Stáhlin. 

+ Cp. Corp. inscr. Att. iii. 1 no. 77, 21 (Athens, s. 1 A.D.), J. de Prott 02. cit. p. 7 ff 
по. 3, 21, Michel Recueil d’Inser. gr. no. 692, 21 Taundı@vos kırrwaeıs Acovócov 00, on 
which see Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 374 n. 7. 

5 Clement is, I think, pointedly contrasting the Lenaean rite as described by t 
scholiast on Aristophanes (supra p. 669) with Christian procedure. The former са 
up Iakchos from below: the latter calls down Truth from above. The former relied 
its illumination on the torch of the daidorchos : the latter has all the brilliance of cel 
wisdom. The former involved a revel-rout ranging an earthly mountain: the 
witnesses inspired prophets pressing on towards Mt Zion. 

6 Schol. Clem. Al. 270/7. p. 297, 4 ff. Stáhlin Ayvatt{ovras* dxypowwi) qi ётї TQ № 
goopévn, 7 Kal aùr) Tepietxev tov Awovócov oTapayuóv. тару бё evpuas kal X 
éumAéws тё “ Kirr@ йраёђсаутєѕ” réÜewev, дроб uèv TÒ ёт. Acovdcw rà Аўраа ava 
évberkapevos, ӧроб бё kal ws wapowlg raÜra kal mapowotow avOpwros Kal p 
GUYKEKPÖTNTAL. 
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A. Mommsen thinks that this note alludes to the Rural Dionysia’. 
Dr Farnell is more disposed to interpret it of the Lenaia? And 
that is certainly right; for, not only was Clement throughout 
describing the Lenaean celebrations, but the scholiast is actually 
annotating the verb /enatzontas and in his very next sentence 
mentions the Lenaia by name. Yet after all it matters little 
whether the scholiast is speaking of the Rural Dionysia or of the 
Lenaia; for we have already observed that the latter was only the 
Athenian variety of the former’. What does matter is that here, 
and here only, we learn the contents of the Lenaean chant. It 
dealt, as we might have surmised, with the rending of Dionysos. 
And the whole context in Clement leads us to БӨТЕН that this 
was the proper theme of Lenaean tragedy. 

We are now in a position to review the facts and to estimate 
probabilities. In Crete? the ritual of Dionysos, the re-born Zeus, 
included a yearly drama, at which the worshippers performed all 
that the boy had done or suffered at his death. The Titans’ 
cannibal feast was represented by a bovine omophagy ; and those 
who took part in this sacrament thereby renewed their own vitality, 
For zpso facto they became one with their god, and he with them. 
The true mystic was entheos in a twofold sense: he was in the god, 
and the god was in him* On the one hand, the celebrant was 
not only a worshipper of Bacchos but also the Bacchos whom he 
worshipped* On the other hand, Dionysos was at once the god 
of the mysteries and the ‘Mystic’ (AZjstes)’, the bull eaten and 
the ‘ Bull-eater’ (Taurophagos)‘. I submit that in early days the 
Lenaia essentially resembled the Cretan rite, the only notable 


difference being that here the god was embodied in a goat, not 
a bull. 


! Mommsen Zeste d. Stadt Athen pp. 336, 379 n. 1. 

2 Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 176. 3 Supra p. 666. 
t Supra p. 662 f. 

5 “Ev@eos—if we may judge from the analogy of other adjectives compounded with 
ev—could bear either interpretation: cp. £rva0Xos, évaXos, EvduıAAos, Evapıduos, к.т.\., as 
against ёрациоѕ, Evarpos, Évowos, Évopxos, x. T. X. 

6 Supra p. 648 ff. 

7 Paus. 8. 54. 5 a sanctuary of Dionysos Moers in the oak-clad district of Korytheis 
near Tegea. Cp. J. G. Frazer ad 206: and C. Robert in the Jahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. 
Inst. 1888 iii. 9o, 104. 

* Aristoph. rar. 357 unöe Kparivov той tavpoparyou yAurrns Baxxel’ éredéoOn, schol. 
га loc. elpnrat de rapa тд XojokMéovs ёк Tvpobs ** Acoviaov rod ravpopd-you” [ frag. 607 
Nauck?]...(oi бё ёт: meptepydrepov ov Tov Abyov алтодідбасі. phre Kparivov Baxyei’ 
Ere\eoßn, & ёст: Tod nooxopayov Л:орбсою), Souid. s.v. ravpopáyor, Phot. lex. s.v. 
Tavpopayov, ei. mag. p. 747, 49 f, Hesych. s.v. ravpopdyos. 

See further Gruppe Gr. Myth. Kel. p. 731 n. з and Frazer Golden Bough’: Spirits of 
Zorn and Wild ii. 22 f. 
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The connexion of Dionysos with the goat has recently been 
questioned by Prof. Ridgeway’, But he ignores the expre 
statement of Hesychios that in Lakonike Dionysos was worshipped 
as Eriphos, the ‘Kid? and the definite mention by Apollodoros of 
а cult.of Dionysos Zriphios, the ‘ Kid-god, at Metapontum?, It is 
the existence of these cults that gives significance to certain myths 
recorded by Apollodoros and by Ovid. Apollodoros relates that 
Zeus gave the new-born Dionysos to Hermes, who carried the babe 
to Ino and Athamas, that they might rear it as a girl. Hera in anger 
sent madness upon them. Athamas hunted his elder son Learchos 
like a stag and slew him. Ino cast the younger son Melikertes 
‘into a caldron that was on the fire, and then taking the dead 
boy sprang into the sea. She is now worshipped by sea-farers 
as Leukothea, and he as Palaimon. Finally, Zeus transformed 
Dionysos into a kid (4722/05) and so saved him from the wrath of 
Hera‘. Prof. Ridgeway makes light of the tale as coming from a 
late writer. But it is never safe to pooh-pooh the evidence of 
Apollodoros. And this tale in particular, though not written down 
till the second century B.C., obviously contains ritual elements of 
extreme antiquity. We have already noted that in the service of 
Dionysos a man was literally disguised as a stag, slain and eaten’. 
We have also remarked that in the cult of Dionysos’ nurse®, this 


e 


1 W. Ridgeway The Origin of Tragedy Cambridge 1910 p. 79 ff. 

? Hesych. s.v. Elpagudrys’ 6 Arévucos, mapa тд éppáó0ai Ev TQ MNP Tod Abs. ка 
"Eppos, rapa Aakweıv, id. s.v."Epıdos (Еріфіоѕ cj. Faber): 0 Acédvucos. 

3 Steph. Byz. s.v. ’Axpdpeca, dxpov Öpovs. Ev @ oi oikoÜvres "Axpwpeirat. ойто Ô 
mapa Xuvevios éruu&ro <d Aubvuoos>.  ékaNeiro Bé mapa èv Zurvmwvlos “Axpwpetrys 
mapa 86 Meramovrivois `Еріфіоѕ. ’AmoAAööwpss Snow. The insertion of 6 Arédvucos i 
rendered practically certain by Paus. 2. 7.5: J. G. Frazer ad loc. points out that th 
temple of Dionysos at Sikyon stood on the plateau, which was the akropolis of the ok 

“and the site of the new, city. Not improbably kids were killed in the cult of th 
Sicyonian Dionysos; for a copper coin of the town, struck by Iulia Domna, shows 
raving Bacchant with a knife in her right hand and a kid (2) in her left (Brzt. Mus. Ca 
Coins Peloponnesus р. 55 pl. 9, r9, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Num. Co 
Paus. i. 29 pl. H, б and 7). 

5 Apollod. 3. 4. 3, schol. Pind. Zs/Azi. argum. г and 3, Tzetz. ¿n Lyk. 447. 229. 
throughout Nonn. Dion. 10. 48 fi., where however (as in schol. Pind. /s?%m. argum. 
Athamas drops Melikertes into the caldron of boiling water and Ino pulls him © 
half-boiled. 

5 Sura pubis. 

6 At Brasiai in the territory of the Eleutherolakones Ino nursed Dionysos in a ca 
(Paus. 3. 24. 4, cp. Douris frag. 3 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 470 Müller) ар. Tzetz. in Lyk. 
104). Ina pentameter of Kallimachos (?) cited by the e. mag. p. 372, 4 f. the nursi 
Dionysos is "Epíóy (cp. Nonn. Dion. 21. 81 and Arkad. de accent. p. 115, 18 Bark 
on the authorship of the line see О. Schneider Callimachea Lipsiae 1873 ii. 722. Las 
Nonn. Dior. то. 1 ff. makes Athamas in his madness bind and flog a she-goat. whicl 
takes to be Ino. 
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same Leukothea, a caldron was used to effect a ritual divinisation!. 
It might also be observed that at Tenedos infants were sacrificed 
to her son Palaimon?. Supported by the evidence of actual cult 
and embedded in this context of archaic rites, the statement of 
Apollodoros that Dionysos himself became a kid is not to be 
laughed out of court. Again, Ovid says that, when the gods fled 
into Egypt to escape Typhoeus, the son of Semele was turned into 
-a goat* And even Ovid, facile though he was and frivolous though 
he may have been, did not invent his Metamorphoses wholesale. 
Recent research is in fact tending towards the conclusion that he 
did not invent them at all. And we have twice had occasion to 
accept as based on definite cult-practice transformations presup- 
posed by this very Ovidian narrative’. 

In the tale told by Apollodoros we detected certain remnants 
of Dionysiac ritual—the caldron of apotheosis and the young god 
transformed into a kid. I should conjecture that there was a 
version of the Dionysos-myth, in which the god boiled in a caldron 
and subsequently devoured was done to death not as a bull, but as 
a kid. I am further inclined to think that his worshippers, by way 
of identifying themselves with him, took the name of ‘kids’ and 
actually pretended to be seethed like him in a caldron. This may 
seem a rash guess. But it is not entirely unsupported by evidence. 
Hesychios informs us that a man who performed the rites of 
Adonis was known as a ‘Кіа And we have seen that the Cretan 
Zeus, whose death and resurrection were annually enacted, was at 
the first hard to distinguish from Adonis’. Possibly, therefore, 
"Kuster was not mistaken when he interpreted this strange gloss of 
some Dionysiac rite. Again, if Dionysos was worshipped as 
Eriphios, the ‘Kid-god, at Metapontum, we might look to find 
some trace of the fact in Orphic formularies. Now A. Dieterich? 
with his habitual acumen pointed out that the lines engraved on е 


1 Supra p. 419 п. 1o. 

* Lyk. Al. 229 ff. kal 64 Wadaluwr бёркєтог Врефоктброѕ | Seovoar aidvlarsı mAexTavo- 
grö\oıs | ypaiay £óvevvov “Qyévov Tirnvlda (the wording is curiously reminiscent of the 
Titanic caldron!) with schol. ad loc. Палае 6 Medcxéprns, ó тӯѕ 'lvoüs viós.  obros 
TPpodpa Erıuaro év тї) Tevedy, Evda kal Врёфту абтф éOvolatov. 

3 Ov. met. 5. 329 proles Semeleia capro. 

+ See the careful and critical summary in Gruppe 77y/4. Lit. 1908 pp. 171—185. 

5 Supra р. зто n. 1 (Zeus=ram), p. 445 (Hera- cow). 

$ Hesych. s.v. ’Adwriorns‘ Epıpos. 

7 Supra p. 157 n. 3, р. 530 n. 2, р. 645. 

8 See J. Albertis n. on Hesych. /oc. cit. 

9 A. Dieterich de Ayınuis Orphicis Marpurgi Cattorum 1891 p. зо ff. (= Alleine 
schriften Leipzig and Berlin 1911 p. gt ff.), id. Eine Mithrasliturgie? Leipzig and 
erlin 1910 p. 214. 
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the gold tablets from Corighano constitute a hymn of eleven 
hexameters, in which the Orphic votary claims a happy entrance 
into the future life and receives the assurance : 

‘Happy and blessed one, thou shalt be a god instead of a mortal.’ 
Dieterich further remarked that immediately after this hymn comes 
a twelfth fine containing the prose /ormila : 


Sil ауе seule as au ial go тү 


This enigmatic phrase he referred to the cult of Dionysos Kriphos 
or Zriplios and explained as a solemn pass-word, in which the 
mystic asserted that he too as an erzp/os had now returned to his 
mother's breast and, thus raised to the rank of a cod тосе са 
upon the land flowing with milk and honey.  Dieterich's elucida- 
tion of the final /ormula is, however, incomplete ; for it does not 
really justify the expression ‘I have fallen’ or adequately account 
for the ritual bath of milk. We must, I think, start from the fact, 
first noted by Dr Frazer?, that semi-civilised folk relish meat boiled 
in milk, but often abstain from the luxury because they fancy that 
the boiling would injure the cow from which the milk has been 
drawn. Among the Baganda, for example, ‘it is recognized that 
flesh boiled in milk is a great dainty, and naughty boys and other 
unprincipled persons, who think more of their own pleasure than 
of the welfare of the herds, will gratify their sinful lusts by eating 
meat boiled in milk, whenever they can do so on the sly??? More- 
over, tribes that commonly refuse to boil milk will not hesitate to 
do so on certain solemn and specified occasions: the Bahima cow- 
men arc a case in point‘, It is therefore possible that the original 
Vhraco-Phrygian ceremony involved a ritual boiling of milk. At 
the Athenian festival of the Galaxia a mess of barley was actually 
boiled in milk for the Phrygian mother-goddess® And Sallustius, 


In г. Gr. St. Tt no. O41, 1. 14 1f. Nge Kai акар тте, 0є05 0. ё ane avri Bporoto. 

Ppepos es yan Cmezo v, no. 642, 4 I. Meds ely) érov Є& dvllpwmou, épupos és уала | ётєтєѕ. 
= 1.4. Frazer in Голода! Ksars presented to Edward Burnett Tylor Oxford 
1907 pe Var th. discussing the ancient ritual law * Thon shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother ilk (Ex. 23. 19. 34. 20. Deut. 14. 21), argues (а) that among pastoral 
bes in Africa there is a widely spread and deeply rooted aversion to boil the milk 
then cattle, the averston being based on an idea that a cow whose milk has been 
miled will yield no more milk; (4) that, notwithstanding this belief, the Baganda boys 
slo boil their meat in milk whenever they can: and (c) that the scriptural precept 
ey have been directed against miscreants of this sort, whose surreptitious joys wer 
idemned by public opinion as striking a fatal blow at the staple food of the community 

Т ОЛЕ ЛЕ рг 

+ see the interesting account given by my friend the Rev. J. Roscoe The Багала 
london 1gi11 p. 418. 
Bekker axecd. i. 229, 22 tf Галаа (Гах\аёа А. Mommsen)’ éoprh 'A85vgot ur, 
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who allegorises her гіќеѕ!, speaks of ‘the feeding on milk, as though 
we were being born again ; after which come rejoicings and garlands 
and, as it were, a return up to the Gods?’ Let us suppose, then, 
that the early Thraco-Phrygian ‘kings, the Tizänes of the myth", 
after killing Dionysos as a kid, pitched him into their caldron and 
boiled him in milk with a view. to his being born again. The 
mystic who aspired to be one with his god underwent, or at least 
claimed to have undergone, a like ordeal. He had fallen as a slain 
kid into the milky ca henceforward he was ‘a god instead of 
a mortal*' 


Gedy ayonevn, ev т} родос: (evovoe A. Mommsen) ri уала ар. ёст: дё möATos KplOwos 
ёк yaNaxros (ev уаћакт: A. Mommsen), Hesych. s.v. TaXafıa (уал а cod., уала а 
Musurus, yaAa&ıa Ruhnken)- éopry, év ў Eyovar уала ау. ёст: dé wddros KplOcvos év 
yaxarrı. Cp. Corp. inser. Att. ii. І no. 470, t3 (of the ZpAeboi), Edvoav дё xal rois 
Taxaklolı]s 7[5 иут]о! TGv GeGv kal avéOnxay gradnv amd Spaxuav ékaróv K.T.. Mommsen 
Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 449 refers the Гала&а to Elaphebolion on the ground that in the 
Delian calendar Elaphebolion was called l'aMztos (leg. l'aXa£tov). See further P. Stengel 
and Bischoff in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/- Enc. vii. 559 f. and 571. 
1 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1541 n. 7. 

2 Sallustius тєрї Gedy kal köornov 4 ёті тобтоі удХактоѕ Tpoph, Фолпєр avayevvwpevwy, 

ёф’ ols INapeiaı kal d di Kal mpós Tabs Ocobs olov érdvodos trans. G. Murray. 
3 Supra p. 655 

es н TA belief may lie at the back of the Roman Lupercalia ; for here 
too human ‘goats’ underwent rites, which are best explained (W. Mannhardt Mythologische 
Forschungen Strassburg 1884 p.99 f.) as a mimic death and resurrection by means of milk. 
The relevant facts are the following. On Feb. 15 the celebrants met at the Lupercal, a 
cave in the Palatine Hill, and sacrificed goats (Plout. v. Rom. 21, Ov. fast. 2. 445 cp. 
441, Val. Max. 2. 2. 9, Quint. 27257. or. 1. 5. 66, Serv. zu Verg. Aen. 8. 343 and interp. 
ad loc.) and a dog (Plout. v. Rom. 21, guaestt. Rom. 68, 111). In the Lupercal was an 
image of the god whom Justin calls Lupereus, nude but girt with a goat-skin (Iust. 43. 
1.7). The регі too were nude and wore about their loins the pelts of the newly-sacri- 
ficed animals (О. Aelius Tubero (Hist. Kom. frag. p. 200f. Peter) ap. Dion. Hal. ant. 
Rom. 1.80). They ran round the base of the Palatine striking those whom they met with 
Strips or thongs cut from the goat-skins (Plout. v. Rom. 21, Ov. fast. 2. 445 f., Val. Max. 
2. 2. 9, interp. Serv. in Verg. Aen. 8. 343, Nikol. Damask. frag. 101, 21 (Frag. hist. Gr. 
lii. 441 Müller). These Zugerc? are described not merely as ‘human flocks’ (Varr. de 
ing. Lat. 6. 34 lupercis nudis lustratur antiquum oppidum Palatinum gregibus humanis 
cinctum), but actually as crepi (Paul. ex Fest. p. s; Müller, p. 49 Lindsay), 2.2. ‘goats’ 
aul. ex Fest. p. 48 Müller, p. 42 Lindsay, Isid. orig. 12. І. 15: see S. Bugge in the 
ahrb. f. Philol. u. Pädag. 1872 cv. 92 Е, Preller—Jordan Am. MytA.? i. 389, W. M. 
Lindsay The Latin Language Oxford 1894 p. 98). Wissowa Ael. Ault. Rüm.? p. 209 
1.8 says: ‘man kann die rpd-yor-cdrvpo des griechischen Dionysos-dienstes zum Ver- 
tleiche heranziehen '—an analogy noted by W. Mannhardt Wald- und Feldkulte> Berlin 
[905 ii. 200. The ritual of the Zzgercz is given with most detail by Plout. v. Rom. 21: 
They sacrifice goats. Then two young men of high rank are brought to them; where- 
pon some touch the forehead of the young men with a bloody knife, and others promptly 
vipe off the blood, applying wool steeped in milk. After this wiping the young men are 
bliged to laugh. Next they cut up the skins of the goats and run round naked except 
or their girdles, striking with the whips any one who encounters them. Young women 
j not avoid this whipping, because they deem it a help towards easy labour and con- 
ption. It is a peculiarity of the festival that the Zugerci sacrifice a dog likewise.’ See 
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To modern ears this rite may sound not only disgusting but 
incredible. Yet a partial parallel can be found for it, and nearer 
home than we might have imagined. Giraldus Cambrensis! tells 
us how kings used to be inaugurated in Tirconnell, now the county 
of Donegal : 3 


‘There are some things which shame would prevent my relating, unless the 
course of my subject required it. Fora filthy story seems to reflect a stain on 
the author, although it may display his skill. But the severity of history does 
not allow us either to sacrifice truth or affect modesty ; and what is shameful 
in itself may be related by pure lips in decent words. There is, then, in the 
northern and most remote part of Ulster, namely, at Kenel Cunil, a nation 
which practises a most barbarous and abominable rite in creating their king. 
The whole people of that country being gathered in one place, a white mare is 
led into the midst of them, and he who is to be inaugurated, not as a prince but 
as a brute, not as a king but as an outlaw, comes before the people on all fours, 
confessing himself a beast with no less impudence than imprudence. The mare 
being immediately killed, and cut in pieces and boiled, a bath is prepared for 
him from the broth. Sitting in this, he eats of the flesh which is brought to 
him, the people standing round and partaking of it also. He is also required to 
drink of the broth in which he is bathed, not drawing it in any vessel, nor even 
in his hand, but lapping it with his mouth. These unrighteous rites being duly 
accomplished, his royal authority and dominion are ratified.’ 


It remains to ask—what is the bearing of all this on the origin 
of Greek tragedy? To put the matter briefly, it seems probable 
that at the winter festival of the Lenaia as originally celebrated 
by the Athenians a song was sung commemorating the passion 
of Dionysos’, and that this song was accompanied by a mimetic 
performance, a passion-play?, which ultimately developed into 
Attic tragedy. It is, I think, significant that Thespis came from 
the deme Ikaria, where it was an ancient custom to dance round a 
he-goat (Zrägos)‘, that for the purpose of his tragedies he first 
smeared the faces of the performers with white lead’, as if they 


further W. Warde Fowler The Roman Festivals London 1899 p. 310 f., id. The Religion 
Experience of the Roman People London 1911 p. 478 ff., J. A. Hild in Daremberg—Saglic 
Dict. Ant. iii. 1398 ff., L. Deubner in the Archiv f. Rel. 1910 xiii. 481 ff. (whose atten 
to show that the Wiedergeburtszeremonie was a Greek cathartic rite added by Augustus is 
ingenious but hardly convincing). 
! Giraldus Cambrensis Zhe Topography of Ireland dist. 3 chap. 25 trans. T. Foreste 
ıevised by T. Wright (ed. London 1905 p. 138). 
2 Supra p. 672 f. 3 Supra p. 673 fi. 
4 Eratosthenes af. Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 4 "Ixaplov тосі mpra тєрї rpayov @рҳассрто 
Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 234, 315 reads 'Ixapıoı (but B. Bunte ad loc. suggests the 
the line was preceded by &@a éraîpo: or the like), and justly infers ‘that there was the 
some primitive mimetic service of the goat-god.’ 
5 боша. s.v. O€omts*...cal mpdrov uiv xploas тд mpócwmov Yınvdlp éerpay@dncer, ei 
avdpaxvn éckéracev év rQ Emidelkvvodaı, kal perà radra єїтїрєүкє kal тр Tov mpoowrel 
xphow ev ибрт ó06vy xarackevácas = Eudok. viol. 471. 


J 
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were so many Titans! smeared with gypsum, and finally that the 
titles of the plays rightly or wrongly ascribed to him by Souidas 
are the Prizes of Pelias or the Phorbas, the Priests, the Young 
Men, and the Pentheus? The last-named tragedy certainly had . 
reference to the rending of Dionysos; for Pentheus, a Theban 
embodiment of the god?, was torn asunder, if not also devoured‘, 
by the /önai themselves. Aischylos too wrote a Pentheus’ and 
dealt with the same theme in his Yazériaz*, as did Euripides in his 
Dakchai, Iophon in his Bakchat or Pentheus’, Chairemon in his 
Dionysos®, Lykophron in his Pentheus? The extant Euripidean 
play was neither the first nor the last dramatic presentation of the 
subject. Further, we can well understand how the incidents of the 
passion would be told of others beside Pentheus, who in this or 
that part of Greece had died the Dionysiac death. Pelias was cut 
to pieces by his daughters and boiled in a caldron in order that 
he might recover his youth”. Apart from the play attributed to 
Thespis, Sophokles composed а Pelias” and Euripides a Peliades”. 
The myth of Pelias and that of Pelops? have been shrewdly and, 
I believe, rightly interpreted by Mr F. M. Cornford as presupposing 
a ritual of regeneration or new birth, It is therefore noteworthy 
that the boiling and eating of Pelops were for centuries regarded 
as among the most popular of all tragic themes”. Moreover, 
Palaimon, once boiled in a caldron by Leukothea and later 
worshipped as a сой", was a stock character in the dramatic rites 
of the Iobakchoi". From such personages the transition would be 


1 On Titan-dances see Loukian. de salt. 79 4 uev ye Вакҳік? bpxnats ev 'Iovig ийметта 
xal év Ilövrw omovöafouevn, kaitoi Sarup) оўта, ойто kexelpwraı rods dvOpwmrous Tovs 
Єкєї wore катй Tov Terayuevov #касто: Karpov amdvrwy EmiAadöuevor Tov Maw káÜnvrai 
OU nuépas Terävas (Sommerbrodt cj. IIGvas) каї Kopíófavras kal. Zaripovs kal BovkóXovs 
OpQvres. kal ópxoüvral ye тадта oi ebyeveararoı kal mpwrevovres Ev ékáary TOV wodewy 
odx Ömws aldovpevar, adda kal ueya фроуодутєѕ ёті TH mpaynarı uarov Arep Em’ eiryevelats 
xal Netrovpylats kai dfiwpaor mpoyovırois. 

2 Souid. s.v. Odomıs‘...uunuovedera ё trav Öpaudrwv aŭro "A0Xa IIceMov ў Pöpßas, 
"Iepeis, ’Hi@eoı, Tlevdevs (cp. Poll. 7. 45)=Eudok. viol. 471. 

3 A. G. Bather ‘The Problem of the Bacchae’ in the, Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 
244 f., Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 167 f. 


ү Oppian. cyneg. 4. 304 ff. А 5 Trag. Gr. frag. р. 60f. Nauck?. 

lb. p. 55 f. 7 Ib. p. 761. 

S Jb. р. 7831. ? Souid. s.v. Auködpwv. 

10 Supra p. 244 f. И Trag. Gr. frag. р. 238 Nauck?. 12 7b. p. 550 ff. 


13 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Kel. p. 145 regards Пе№Маѕ as merely a hypocoristic form of 
édoy. 
НЧ F, M. Cornford in J. E. Harrison Themis Cambridge 1912 p. 243 ff. 

15 Loukian. de salt. 54. 16 Supra p. 675. 

17 S. Wide in the 474. Mitth. 1894 xix. 148, 254 f. = 260 (line 120 ff. nepüv ёё -yewoué.| 
alperw 1єрєйѕ, dvOcepevs, | ápxiBakxos, Taulas, BovkoXukós, | Auóvvaos, Корт, IIaXaluov, 
ippo.deirn, IHpwreópvOuos—rà бё dvéluara aurav cuvxd\npovabw | mâs), 276 f. 
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easy to suffering heroes in general—Hippolytos dragged to death 
by his horses but brought to life again by Asklepios, Orestes 
reported as dead but returning to wreak vengeance on his foes, 
Apsyrtos murdered and dismembered by Medeia, Neoptolemos 
mangled beside the altar at Pytho, and many another who, as 
old-fashioned folk were apt to complain, had ‘nothing to do with 
Dionysos?’ 


(0) The Attic Festivals of Dionysos. 


Prof. G. Murray pursuing a different route has arrived at a 
similar, or at least analogous, conclusion. In a lucid and closely- 
reasoned note? he shows that Greek tragedies, so far as they are 
extant and so far as they can be reconstructed from extant 
fragments, normally contain a sequence of six parts—an agóm 
or ‘contest’; a does, generally a ritual or sacrificial death; an 
angelia or ‘messenger’s speech’ announcing the death; а ZArenos 
or ‘lamentation, often involving a clash of contrary emotions; 
an anagndrisis or ‘recognition’ of the slain and mutilated body; 
a theophdneia or ‘epiphany in glory. Following a clue put into 
his hands by Dieterich?, Prof. Murray makes the really important 
discovery that Greek tragedy fills out the ritual forms of an old 
sacer ludus. This is what he is chiefly concerned to prove; and 
this, I think, he has succeeded in proving. 

When, however, Prof. Murray assumes that the sacer ludus in 
question was the dithyramb or spring drémenon of Dionysos re- 
garded as an ' Eniautos-Daimon ' or ‘ Year, Spirit,’ I demur to his 
nomenclature* and I disagree with his presuppositions, Had he 


1 Phot. dex. s.v. obdev mpös Tov Audvvoov = Souid. s.v. ойдёу mpds тоу Aibvvcor = Apostol. 
13. 42, Zenob. 5. 40, Diogeneian. 7. 18, Append. Prov. 4. 82; Strab. 381, Plout. sy, 
1. I. 5, Loukian. Bacch. 5, Liban. epist. 881, Heliod. Aeth. 2. 24, schol. Loukian. Ales 
53 p. 185, 9 f. Rabe, schol. Loukian. de зай. So p. 189, 29 ff. Rabe. Cp. the wor 
ampogörövucos (Stephanus Thes. Gr. Ling. i. 2. 1820 D). 

2 Printed as an excursus in Miss Harrison's Themis Cambridge 1912 pp. 341—363. 

3 A. Dieterich ‘Die Entstehung der Tragödie’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1908 xi. 163—196 

3 Prof. Murray writes to me (July 6, 1913): ‘I want to put in a word.of explana’ 
about the Daimon, where I am not sure that you have taken my point. I could, of coi 
call him simply Dionysus, as the ancient authorities do. Only then there would hav 
be explanations for each separate play. Hippolytus is not Dionysus; it is a strain eve 
to call him a Dionysiac hero. The same with Orestes, Oedipus, Actaeon, Pentheus ever 
It seemed to me simpler, as a matter of nomenclature, to say: ‘* Dionysus, though 
course a complex figure, belongs so far as tragedy is concerned to a special class'of beit 
called Vegetation Spirits or Year-Daemons. Tragedy, while in official cult specially 1 
longing to Dionysus, readily accepts as its heroes all sorts of other people who are, in 
various degrees, Daemons of the same class, and have the same set of Pathea.” Thus: 
each case I can speak simply of **the Daimon.”’ 
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been content to speak, as the Greeks spoke, of Dionysos with no 
new-fangled appellative, and had he cited the Lenaia rather than 
the dithyramb as providing the germ or ritual outline of tragedy, 
I should have found myself in complete accordance with his view. 
This expression of partial dissent from the opinion of so high 
an authority as Prof. Murray makes it necessary for me to add a 
word as to the relation that I conceive to have subsisted between 
the dithyramb and the Lenaean rite. The dithyrambic contest 
was essentially the opening ceremony of the City Dionysia', which 
began on Elaphebolion 9 and in the fifth century was over by 
Elaphebolion 14°. Now the Lenaia began on Gamelion 123. The 
interval between the City Dionysia and the Lenaia was therefore 
just ten lunar months. My suggestion is that Dionysos was con- 
ceived at the City Dionysia and born at the Lenaia. The former 
festival was the Lady Day, the latter was the Christmas, of the 
Attic year. I take it that the dithyramb was properly the song 
commemorating the union of Zeus‘ with Semele and the begetting 


1 J. Girard іп Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 243, О. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. v. 1024 and O. Crusius 22. v. 1207. 

2 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 430 ff. 

DEJAN D. 375- 

4 Adyupaußos has a suffix found in other words denoting dance and song—tayfos, 
Oplaußos, cp. ÜvuBos. Boisacq Dict. etym. de la Langue Gr. p. 363 f. regards laußos as 
probably a Thraco-Phrygian word. I would support his contention by pointing out that 
Iambe was a Thracian (Nik. alex. 132 Opntoons...Taußns with scholl. ad loc. Өратта бё 
тд yévos and тӯ Opgxtxijs Таи, cp. Proklos in R. Westphal Metrici seröptores Graeci 
Lipsiae 1866 i. 242) and that 8:00раџВоѕ, Oplaußos, tÜvuBos are all Dionysiac terms, the 
first two being cult-titles of Dionysos himself (Athen. 3o B, 465 A, Diod. 4. 5, e¢. mag. 
р. 274, 45 ff., schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1131, айб.), the last the name of a dance used in his 
service (Poll. 4. 104). 

The first element in the compound is At- for Au- as in Atipedos > Alios, AuroMeta 
> AuroMeta, Aumé\era > AuróNeia, AumóMa > Avróxa, Аисотђра > Aurwrüpta. 

The second element in the compound and the crux for its interpreters is the syllable 
"Üvp-, which cannot be satisfactorily connected with Өбра. I have suggested (in Miss 
Harrison's kemis Cambridge 1912 p. 204) that -@vp- is a northern form of -0op- (on 
o becoming v see О. Hoffmann Die Makedonen, thre Sprache und ihr Volkstum Göttingen 
1906 p. 242, K. Brugmann Griechische Grammatik* München 1913 р. 36), and have 
compared Hesych. Aecrárvpos: 0є05 rapa Ervupaloıs—a name which not only illustrates 
both the phonetic changes postulated by my explanation of ót6/pauBos, but also provides 
a parallel for the meaning that I would attach to it. If on the confines of Makedonia, 
Epeiros, and Thessaly Aecrdrupos denoted ‘Zeus the Father,’ it is allowable to suppose 
that in the same region *Aeldupos denoted * Zeus the Begetter’ (Bopös, борт, Pédpvupa, 
Üpóckw, etc... Thus à&/pauBos could mean what in substance I believe it to have been 
*the song of Zeus the Begetter.' In favour of this etymology is the fact that Apollon, 
ho often has the same cult-titles as Zeus, was worshipped in Boiotia (2) as Oopatos 
(Lyk. Al. 352 with Tzetz. ad loc. Bopatov ràv omepuoybvov каї -yevvnrixdy) and in 
Lakonike as Oopárzs (Hesych. Boparns’ ’Amé\Xwy тара Aákwgw). Again, Aisch. suppl. 
jo1 does not hesitate to describe Zeus as consorting with Io mpemovra Воо ёре тайр 
deuas. And in the Dictaean hymn six times over comes the impressive cry of the Chorus 
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of their child Dionysos". His life-history, in which I would re- 
cognise the prototype of tragedy, was the theme of the Lenaean 
performance. 

On this showing tragedy belonged by rights to the Lenaia 
and was only later attached to the City Dionysia* Conversely 
it might be maintained that comedy belonged by rights to the 
City Dionysia and was only later attached to the Lenaia. For 
the great god of the City Dionysia was Dionysos Zleuthereis, 
whose cult was introduced by Pegasos from Eleutherai?. It is 
said that the Athenians at first thought scorn of the god, and that 
thereupon they were visited by a phallic disorder, which could not 
be cured till, both privately and publicly, they made 2/42/02 in his 
honour’. Certainly such 24a//e played their part in the City 
festival’; and Aristotle believed that comedy took its rise from 


addressed to Zeus himself Өбрє...0брє...Өӧрє...Өӧрє...Өӧрє...Өӧрє... (Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 
1908—1909 xv. 358 line 27 ff.). 
Finally, I should surmise that in 0píaugos we have the weakest grade of the same 
root (cp. @pdoxw). Hence the association of 0píaugos with 8:00ранВоѕ (Pratinas frag. £, 
16 Hiller—Crusius af. Athen. 617 Е драцВод:бураиВе). 
! The exquisite dithyramb written by Pindar for the Athenians deals expressly with 
Zeus, Semele, and Dionysos: Pind. /rag. 75 Christ (73 Schroeder) af. Dion. Hal. à 
comp. verb. 22 Avdbey TE ue civ dyAala | їбєтє mopevÜévr! doıdav Öeurepov | ёті kıraodan, 
Beöv, | Bpójtov би 7’ ’EpıBöav re Врото! каћоџеу, | yóvov brdrwv uév marépov ueNréuer | 
yvvarköv тє Kaóuetüv [ZeuéA(m)v]. к.т.А. Cp. Plat. /egr. 700 B kal adAXo (sc. eios. 9659s) 
Atovicou yéveots, oluat, бїӨбйращЗо$ Xeyóuevos, where »yérveats includes yévyyats. 
Further evidence tending to show that the City Dionysia culminated in the union of 
Zeus with Semele and the conception of Dionysos will be adduced, when we come to 
consider the festival of the Pandia (z#/ra p. 733). 
? Mommsen Zeste d. Stadt Athen p. 379 says ‘Zur Zeit des Thespis und der ältereı 
Dramatiker, im VI. Jahrh. und wohl noch im Anfang des V., hatten die Städter keine 
anderen Schauspieltage als die der Lenäen, denen mithin sämtliche in Athen zu 
Aufführung kommende Stücke zuzuweisen waren. Das wurde anders, als man, verm 
im V. Jalirh., die städtischen Dionysien stiftete.’ This agrees with the results obtaine 
by W. Vollgraff ‘Dionysos Eleuthereus’ in the 4¢h. Mitth. 1907 xxxii. 567 ff., vez. thi 
Eleutherai was not incorporated with Athens till shortly before the peace of Niki 
(421 B.C.) and that a temple was built for the xóazoz of Dionysos Zleuthereis in t 
theatre-precinct probably by Nikias himself (c. 420 ».c.). But, in reply to Voll 
Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 227 ff. has made it probable that the introduction | 
Dionysos Zleuthereiis and the constitution (?re-constitution: zzfra p. 692 n. 4) of tl 
City Dionysia as his festival took place in the sixth century and were the work ¢ 
Peisistratos. 
3 аце, 
t Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 243, who describes the daAAös as EvAov emiunxes, Exov év 3 
&kpq okúrwov aidotov Einprnpevov. 
5 Schol. Aristoph. doc. cit. meırdevres otv rois TyyyeNuévows ol ' AÓgvaiot Paddovs (6L 
kal óquocig катєскєбатау, kal rovros éyépatpov Tüv Oedv, к.т.№., cp. Corp. inscr. 
no. 31 A 11 ff. 2 Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr.? no. 19 a 11 Ё. = Michel Recueil d Inse 
no. 72 4 11 ff. (in a decree concerning the colony of Brea, not much earlier than 443/2 
Вой» дё kal [трёВата] | [500 Amd]yev és Ilavadevana rà ueyáN[a kal és А] | [гойт] par) 
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this form of worship!, which was obviously appropriate to the 
season when Dionysos was begotten. Confirmation of the view 
that tragedy originated at the Lenaia, comedy at the City Dionysia, 
may be found in a curious but little-noticed fact. At the Lenaia 
tragedy took precedence of comedy: at the City Dionysia comedy 
took precedence of tragedy’. 

There are, however, traces of a different and probably older 
arrangement of the Dionysiac year. It can hardly be accidental 
that of the two remaining Attic festivals of the god one was held 
just a month: before the City Dionysia and the other a month 
before the Lenaia. The Anthesteria took place on Anthesterion 
11— 13‘; the Rural Dionysia, shortly before Poseideon 19°. Here, 
then, we have again the same interval of ten lunar months. And 
we may legitimately suspect the same cause—a conception at the 


Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 1 no. 321 д, 7 (in a decree of 278/7 B.C., which apparently refers to a 
procession passing through the Dipylon Gate) - - s тв $aXXay[wyías]. 

1 Aristot. poel. 4. 14492 9 ff. 

2 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 441 n. 2 remarks that at the City Dionysia first 
came lyrics, then comedy, then tragedy, and justly infers * dass der Agon ursprünglich nur 
aus ernster Lyrik und heiterer Dramatik bestand, und keine Tragódien vorkamen.’ 

3 Sec the law of Euegoros cited by Dem. 7 zd. то Ейзүүоро$ єїтєў* órav 7) moumn 
0 rw Atoviow Ev lleipatet kal ої kwuwöoi kal of rpaywoot, kal 7j ёт} Anvalw Toy?) kal ol 
Tpaywöol kal ol kwuwöol, kal rots év Ägret Acovucios ў moumn kal ol matóes kal 6 küpos xal 
ol Kwuwdol Kal oi rpaywöoi, к.т.\. Comedies precede tragedies also in the official lists of 
the contests at the City Dionysia (Corp. inser. Att. ii. 2 no. 971, iv. 2 no. 971). 

A. E. Haigh The Attic Theatre? rev. by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge Oxford 1907 р. 23 
n. 2 makes light of this evidence ‘as there is nothing to show that the contests are being 
spoken of in order of performance, rather than in order of relative importance. But since 
Euegoros arranges the same items in a different order, according as they occur at the 
Lenaia or at the City Dionysia, it is probable that he is giving the official programme. 
This probability is raised to a certainty by the fact that his order agrees with that of the 
inscribed records, in which e.g. the name of Magnes precedes the name of Aischylos on 
a list of victors at the City Dionysia c. 469 В.С. 

A. E. Haigh of. cz/.? Oxford 1898 p. 35, of. cit. Oxford 1907 р. 23 f. quotes Aristoph. 
av. 785 ff. obdév ёст duewov 005° TOv 7) pica ттері. | aurix’ дф» rv Ücardv el ris jv 
Umörrepos, | etra mewy rois хорос: Tay rpaywodv nxdero, | éxrréuevos àv ovros ђрістусєу 
Elir оїкабє, | KAT av EumAnodeis ép’ Huds abis ай катёттєто and infers ‘that the come- 
dies were performed after the tragedies.’ But, noting that this passage stands near'the 
end of a chorus of 125 lines, I would rather interpret as follows. Aristophanes, joking 
at his own expense, imagines a bored and hungry spectator suddenly equipped with wings 
and therefore able to fly off home, get his bit of dinner, and be back in time for the next 
Scene on the stage. That is surely the point of ёф' quads abdıs ad катёттєто. If so, 
there is no allusion to tragedies at all, and we ought to accept the old emendation 
puywö@v, which was certain to be corrupted into rpaywddv. The passage thus emended 
Squares with the very weighty evidence of Euegoros’ law and the official inscriptions. 

+ Mommsen of. cit. p. 384 ff. 

5 Mommsen 02. cit. p. 351, on the strength of Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 1 no. 578, 36 f. 
(a decree of Myrrhinous с. 340 В.С.) rn dé evareı ёт! бёка rob Поседє®и[оѕ] u(n)v[ós 
xpunart£] [є те[рі Arovjvotwv, cp. Corp. inscr. Att. iv. 2 nos. 623 d and 623* (records 
f the Dionysiastai, who met Пос:бєдроѕ d-yopa kupla). 
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Anthesteria, a birth at the Rural Dionysia. Thoukydides speaks 
of the Anthesteria as ‘the older Dionysia}, presumably in com- 
parison with ‘the Dionysia?, Ze. the City Dionysia, in the following - 
month. The ritual of the Anthesteria with its Pzthoigda, its Chées, 
and its Chytroz is fairly well known. It culminated on Anthes- 
terion 12°, the one day in the year on which ‘the oldest and holiest 
sanctuary of Dionysos in the Marshes’ was thrown open“ For 
what purpose this temple was opened, while all others were re- 
ligiously kept shut’, we are not told. But we have at least materials 
for forming a reasonable guess. Beside the altar in the sanctuary 
stood a marble s/£/e, on which was inscribed a law relating to the 
status and: chastity of the Bastlinna’, ze. the wife of the Basileus 
who had presided over the drinking-competition of the Ces. 
Now it was the duty of the Базила to administer an oath of 
ritual purity to fourteen sacred women chosen by the Pasz/eis and 
named Gerairat®, who took it standing at the above-mentioned 
altar and laying their hands upon certain baskets before they 
ventured to touch ‘the holy things*' In view of the ascertained 
character of Dionysos Elexthereris” I should conjecture with some 
confidence that these baskets contained 2Aa//o£ covered with seed 
or the like, and that the temple was opened once a year for the 
performance of a phallic rite". This conjecture is in general agree- 
ment with the wording of the oath taken by the Gerazza£: 


1 Thouk. 2. 15. 2 Thouk. 5. 23, Ср. 2.20 
3 This is the day mentioned by Thouk. 2. 15 as a Dionysiac festival common to the 
Athenians and their Ionian descendants. 
* Dem. c. Neaer. 76. The temple in question was probably identical with the small 
pre-Persic building beside the theatre; for this is expressly described by Paus. 1. 20. 3 
as ‘the oldest sanctuary of Dionysos,’ and its situation immediately south of the Akre 
polis accords well with the account given by Thouk. 2. 15 of the temple in the Marshes 
It seems to have contained the ancient wooden image of the god, brought to Аша fror 
Eleutherai (Paus. 1. 38. 8) by Pegasos (Paus. 1. 2. 5). 
5 So Mommsen Zeste d. Stadt Athen p. 391 and Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 2161 
relying on Phanodemos frag. 13 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 368 Müller) а2. Athen. 437 B—D. 
6 Dem. с. Neaer. 75 f. 7 Aristoph. Ach. 1224 f. with schol. ad loc. 
$ The evidence is collected by P. Stengel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Æne. vii. 1232 f. 
? Dem. с. Neaer. 73 and 78f. A. Frickenhaus Lendenvasen (Winckelmannsfest 
Progr. Berlin lxxii) Berlin 1912 p. 25 n. 17 understands ärreodaı ть lep@v of the ci 
mystica (cp. id. in the Alk. Mitth. 1908 xxxiii. 29 f. and 173). E. Petersen in the Æ, 
Mus. 1913 lxviii. 241 argues that the reference is, not to ‘ Kultgegenstünde, but t 
* Kulthandlungen.’ 10 Supra p. 682. 
11 A red-figured elfke in the British Museum (fig. 510), belonging to a late stage 
the fine period (с. 440—400 В.С.), is thus described in the Brit. Afus. Cat. Vases iil. 387 
no. E 819: ‘(a) A girl, with long sleeved chiton, himation knotted around her waist, and 
hair looped up with fillet, leans forward to r., holding in her l. a rectangular box; 
her г. she sprinkles with seed (?) four p in the form of phalli set upright in the 
ground, around which are leaves (?) springing up. Above her on l. hangs a sash, on г. 
looped fillet....(4) An ephebos in himation and fillet moving to г. with arm extended, as if 


» 
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signing to the figure in (а)? Sir Cecil Smith suggests that the scene may have reference 
to one of the mystic ceremonies of Athenian women, such as the Thesmophoria. If so, 
it might convey to us some hint of the roAA& xal ayıa Kal amöppnra performed by the 
Bastlinna (Dem. с. Neaer. 73). | 


Fig. 510. 
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"I am holy, pure, and clean from all impurities, especially from intercourse 
with man; and | perform m Dionysos honour the ZZeégzze and the Zoddkcheia 
according to ancestral custom and at the times appointed t^ 


The Z/ardenzr were presumably rites connected with the birth of 
the vod, vere possibly the ceremonial of his eoneenton | ile 
осмо may have been some service associated with the 77eógnza 

Anthesterion, since at Astypalaia this month was called Iobak- 
chios*, or else an equivalent of the Freeman Elaphebolion, since 
the Athenian Iobakchor are known to have been active at the time 
of the City Dionysia® Here, however, a difficulb ances EC den 
scholars commonly assure us that on Anthesterion 12 the wife of 
the оми was married to Dionysos’. If So, my notion cha Me 
ood was conceived on this day falls to the ground. But inspection 
shows that, although the ritual marriage is a well-attested fact, no 
ancient author early or late connects it wilh the Ве Си 
all. When it took place, we do not know. Perhaps it synchronised 
with the Lenaia® In any case we are left with the curious problem 
that the Anthesteria was a Dionysiac festival at which Dionysos 
himself played no obvious part. "The problem is solved, if I am 


Dem. c. Neuer. 78 Ауютео kai eiui. кабарда kal ауур amo re Tor @\Хшу rv ob 
&aPapevóvrwr kal am’ avöpos cwrovcías, kai Ta Ocoyria (so codd. S. F. Q. Geoivea vulg.) 
ка ra losarxeıa yepaipw (Dobree cj. уєрар®) TQ .Movéósc ката rà татра Kal ev Tots 
KG KOUGU XpÓVOLS. 

= p. Blass (ed. 1891) prints the inferior reading 6eotria, which has rightly been rejected 
by A. Mommsen ZZeerzofozze Leipzig 1864 р. 38g n. 2 and by E. Petersen in the AZezz. 
Aas. 1yt3 lxviii 248. The Өєойча was a name given to the demotic Dionysia as a 
festival of Dionysos Oéowos (llarpokr. s.c. Өєойчои). If that reading were sound, we 
should have an additional reason for linking the Anthesteria with the Rural Dionysia. 

? He van Ilerwerden ел сон Graceum suppletorium et dialecticun? Vugduni Bata- 
vorum 1910 i. 707. 

+ 5, Wide in the „17h. MH. 1894 xix. 248 th, especially p. 280 

“Жыз. Fo А. Vot in Roscher Zer. Men, 1. тоз. 1. C Burser m smith Wate 
Marindin DSZ. Int. 1. 639. J. Girard in Daremberg— Saglio Dict. Ant. it. 238, V. Hiller 
von Gaertringen in Pauly Wissowa Леа Zee. i. 23736, Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen 
p> у> Н, arreli res of Gr Stats vo 2g tt. Оеп о thew a 
Venti. ach. fist. 1912 xxvii. 69. бу. Murray Zwar Stages of Greek Religion New York 
ЖОШ КАЕ з 

бА. Frickenhaus do. e. p. So ff. has adduced strong reasons for thinking that the 
(ЙЛ бә” eianyaryou...tov Мотор ama ris éoxápas eis TO Hearpor pera pwrós (Corp. inser. 
rail. по та T3 ер 222 NOS 300» зро уо, ul fey te Ue ылу ЕС Е пата 
It is possible that this torch-light. procession stood in some relation to the marriage of 
Dionysos 

Mr D. S. Robertson, Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge, kindly draws my 
attention to the fact that Frazer Golden P0ug4?: The Magic Art ii. 137 haa called 
i question the date usually assigned to the marriage, and has even (20. n. 1) been 
anpted to conjecture that it took place in Gamelion. If so, it may well have happened 

the Lenaia. In any case Moinnisen's attempt (ZZeortofogie p. 387 ff., Feste d. Stadt 
do pe 392 ff) to connect it with Anthesterion 12 remains conjectural and un- 
cons incing. 
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right in my contention that Dionysos as yet was not. Let us 
suppose that the Anthesieria was originally a day or days set apart 
for magic rites intended ‘to make things bloom!, and that, when 
Dionysos first came to be worshipped at Athens, this season was 
chosen as the fittest time for his conception. The view here ad- 
vanced is not inconsistent with the Athenian belief that at the 
Anthesteria souls came up from the Underworld? It is likely 
enough that the yearly renewal of vegetation was attributed to 
the agency, perhaps even to the actual re-embodiment?, of the 
nameless and numberless dead. If Dionysos too was to be re- 
born, this surely was the moment for the procreative rite. The 
panspermia boiled in а pot (chýtros), which gave its name to the 
last day of the festival‘, was a piece of primitive magic applicable 
at once to vegetation and the vegetative god. But, if the An- 
thesteria resembled the City Dionysia in celebrating the conception 
of Dionysos, did it also resemble the City Dionysia in providing 
the germ of comedy? Aristophanes in a familiar chorus tells 
how at the precinct in the Marshes on the day of the Chytroz a 
scarcely-sobered Aömos sang of Dionysos son of Zeus?”. From such 
а kémos-song comedy, the Aömos-song par excellence’, might well 
have arisen; and the more so, since we hear of definite contests 
as held on that concluding day’. The contests in question were 


1 See the simple and satisfactory remarks of Farnell Cults of СА. States v. 222. 

2 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 390 n. 3, Farnell of. cit. v. 215 ff., and especially 
Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel? p. 32 ff. 

è Boetticher Baumkultus p. 254 ff. (* Bezug der Bäume auf Grab, Tod und Apotheose 
des Menschen’) gives a good collection of relevant facts. Note also Emped. frag. 117 
Diels af. Diog. Laert. 8. 77 xal r3» yvy wavroia elön SSwv kal Qvrüv eviterOar’ mol 
yoüv* “Hon уар mor’ éyw -yevdunvy koüpós тє кӧрт re | Oduvos T’ oluvós тє kal é£ adds Eumupos 
1005, Emped. frag. 127 Diels ap. Ail. de nat. an. 12. 7 №ує $ kal ?Ёдтєбок\ў$ Tiv 
dpiorny elvat peTolxnow ri той ávÜparrov, el pèv és (iov 7 Хз айтди neraya-yoı, Movra 
yivea0at* el 52 és футб», Sapynv. a dé 'EyumeóokMjs Méyei, ra(rá dorw* "Б 0*)peaat 
Xéovres dpettexées xapateüvat | ylvovrat, dddva 6’ Evi óévópeow duxóuoww. It seems 
probable that trees were planted on or around graves, not, originally at least, as a 
mere pleasance (Rohde Psyche? i. 230), but rather as a vehicle for the soul of the 
deceased. See further A. Dieterich Mutter Erde? Leipzig and Berlin 1913 p. 49. 

4 Mommsen Zeste d. Stadt Athen р. 397 ff. 

5 Aristoph. ran. 211 ff. Aquvata кртиФи réxva, | EbvauAov бшуш» Bodv, | POeyidped’, 
evynpw éuav догдар, | xoà xod, | av ápói Хисори | Ards Auóvvoor év | Aluvatow &xij- 
саре | dvix’ б xpatmaddxwpos | rois lepotsı Xurporwı | xwpet кат’ .éuüv réuevos Nady ÖxXos. 
$ The word xwuydia means properly ‘the performance of the xwug@öol’; and the 
kwugöol are ‘those who sing in the x@uos’ (1. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. іі. .345, 
Boisacq Dict. dym. de la Langue Gr. p. 544). The connexion with «óym, ‘ village,’ is 
uite fallacious. | 

7 Philochoros frag. 137 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 407 Müller) af. schol. Aristoph. гал. 218 
Myovro бё dyaves abrödı ol Kürpwor xadovpevor, xadd фто: Фи\бдороз év тӯ Exrn TOv 
"Ardiöwv, cp. Favorin. /ex. p. 1880, 44 f. 
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an obsolete custom revived by the orator Lykourgos (c. 396— 
323 B.C.), who passed a law to the effect that comedians should 
compete in the theatre on the day of the Chytroz and that the 
successful competitor should enter for the more important contest 
of the City Dionysia... This points to a comic contest as a time- 
honoured institution at the CZjroz, later superseded by the more 
brilliant shows of the City Dionysia, but restored in the fourth 
century B.C. as a first heat or preliminary competition. Theatrical 
displays of a quasi-comic character were certainly given at the 
Anthesteria during the first or second century of our era?; for 
Philostratos? says of Apollonios : 


‘The story goes that he rebuked the Athenians for the way in which they 
kept the Dionysiac festival in the month of Anthesterion. He supposed that 
they were flocking to the theatre in order to hear solos and songs, choruses 
and music, such as you get in comedy and tragedy. But, when he heard that, 
as soon as the flute gave the signal, they danced with all sorts of contortions 
and performed the epic and theological poems of Orpheus, playing the parts 
of Horai or Nymphs or Bacchants, he broke out into open censure of their 
conduct. 


Ten months later came the Rural Dionysia, a festival which 
we have already taken to be the equivalent of the Lenaia* As 
such it would involve that ‘rustic ode’ which set forth the rending 
of Dionysos and so furnished the original core of tragedy. In 
short, the Anthesteria was an early festival of reproduction, at 
which the begetting of Dionysos was celebrated with rites that 
led on towards comedy ; the Rural Dionysia was another early 
festival, at which the life-history of Dionysos was represented with 
rites that developed into tragedy. It will doubtless be objected® 
that Dikaiopolis, who in Aristophanes’ Acharnians conducts a 
private celebration of the Rural Dionysia*, equips his daughter 
with a basket, his slave Xanthias with a'?Za//ós, and himself sings 
a phallic song?,—a performance more comic than tragic. To 


1 A. Westermann Biographi minores Brunswick 1845 p. 272, 39 ff. 

? Hence perhaps the curious and misleading statement of Diog. Laert. 3. 56 oloy 
éxetvoe (the Attic tragedians) rerpacı dpduacw Tyywvljovro, Arovvaloıs, Anvaioıs, Ilavaby- 
valors, Xórpots, dv TÒ réraprov zv Xarvpwóv. Tà бё rérrapa Öpauara éxadeito Terparoyia. 

з Philostr. v. Apoll. 4. 21 p. 140 Kayser. 

+ Supra pp. 666, 673. 

5 The objection was at once pointed out to me by Mr F. M. Cornford. 

6 Aristoph. Ach. 195 ff. 

7 Cp. Plout. de cupid. divit. 8 ў märpıos TOv» Auovvolwv éoprij тд wadatov ётёштєт‹ 
ónuorikQs kal {Хар@$, åupopeùs olvov kal к\тшатіѕ, eira Tpayov tis elAkev, ANOS (ox 
äppıxov TkoNoU0et корсор, ml mace 06 б фаћлоѕ. AA viv тайта mapopäraı kal фа 
xpvswudrwv mepideponevum kal iuarlov moAvreAQv kal (ev'yOv éNavvouévov kal прос ютей 
There is here, however, no definite indication of season, place, or date. 


Y 
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this objection I would reply, first, that when Aristophanes penned 
his play in 425 В.С. comedy had already invaded not only the 
Lenaia (at which the Acharnians was produced) but also its pro- 
vincial counterpart the Rural Dionysia’. Authors and inscriptions 
alike attest both comedies and, more often, tragedies as held at 
this festival Secondly, I would point out that in Aristophanes’ 
play the procession marshalled by Dikaiopolis leads up to a climax 
in which he is murderously assaulted by the Chorus. They spring 
upon him from an ambush, crying ‘Pelt him! Pelt him!*’ and 
declaring that they hate him more than Kleon, whom they mean 
to cut into pieces. Now we lose half the fun of the situation, if 
we fail to realise that this is a travesty of the sparagmds or ‘rending’ 
of Dionysos by the Titans. It is, of course, always difficult to 
know when one has got to the bottom of an Aristophanic jest. 
It may even be that in Xanthtfas attacked by the Acharnians, the 
‘Fair’-man by the charcoal-burners, we should recognise a tragedy- 
turned-comedy resembling our own rough-and-tumble between the 
miller and the sweep’. 


1 The 'Аскоћмасибѕ, in which the competitors balanced themselves on an inflated 
goat-skin, standing the while upon one leg (Sir W. Smith in Smith—Wayte—Marindin 
Dict. Ant. i. 209 f., E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Diet. Ant. i. 472 f., E. Reisch in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 1698 ff.), recalls the use of the Ads xwétov, upon which 
persons stood to be purified supporting themselves on their left foot alone (supra 
p. 422 ff). Perhaps the 'AcxceMacuós too originated as a serious rite, designed to 
bring the celebrants one by one into contact with the skin of the sacred beast. Ac- 
cording to Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 4, Icarus (sic) slew the he-goat that had cropped his 
Vine-leaves, inflated its skin, and made his comrades dance round it—whence the line 
of Eratosthenes 'Ixapíov root mpüra mepl rpá&yov –рҳђсауто (supra p. 678 n. 4). 

2 Mommsen Zeste d. Stadt Athen p. 355. 

3 Possibly the pelting received by Aischines as an actor (Dem. de cor. 262) is to be 
connected with his performance at the Rural Dionysia (20. 180, 242). 

3 Aristoph. Ach. 280 ff. 

> Dr L. К. Farnell in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1909 xxix p. xlvii and in his Cults of Gk. 
States v. 130f., 234 ff., continuing Usener’s fruitful investigation of the Macedonian festival 
Ta. Zavóud, i.e. Sav0wa (Archiv f. Rel. 1904 vii. 301 ff. = H.Usener Kleine Schriften Leipzig 
and Berlin 1913 iv. 438 ff.), has argued that the tale of the Boeotian Xanthos slain by the 
Neleid Melanthos with the aid of Dionysos MeAvaryıs (schol. Aristoph. Ach. 146; cp. 
schol. Plat. Symp. 208 D, who calls the Boeotian Xanthios and does not mention 
Dionysos) presupposes ‘an old Thrako-Greek mummers’ play in which a divine figure 
in a black goat-skin kills another divine figure who is the fair or bright god.” Dr Farnell 
holds that this play was properly a vegetation-masque performed in the winter, which, 
attached to the goat-god gua vegetation-god in his own northern home, was carried 
hrough Greece by the Minyans (Melanthos as a Neleid was a Minyan, as were the 
Worbes and ’OXeiaı of Orchomenos in Boiotia (Plout. gaesti. Gr. 38)), acquired variety 
Y motif as it spread from village to village, reached Athens 222 Eleutherai, and ulti- 
lately became the parent of Greek tragedy. This important contention cannot be 
scussed in a foot-note. It certainly contains large elements of truth, and has not, 
| my opinion, been materially shaken by Prof. Ridgeway’s criticism (W. Ridgeway 
he Origin of Tragedy Cambridge 1910 p. 73 ff.). But here it is in point only to quote 
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The relation of the four Dionysiac festivals as here determined 
may be conveniently set forth in tabular form. It appears that 
the Anthesteria and the Rural Dionysia were duplicated after a 
month's interval by the City Dionysia and the Lenaia respectively’. 
How is this duplication to be explained? According to the Greek 
and Roman chronologists, the earliest attempt to correct the lunar 
by the solar year was the adoption of a ¢rzeter¢s or two-year cycle, 
wherein the years consisted alternately of twelve and thirteen 
months? We are expressly told that this cycle was used for the 
mysteries of Dionysos’, who in many places had trieteric rites‘ | 
Further, we have learnt that in Crete at least these rites were 
performed side by side with an annual celebration’ and represented 


Dr Farnell’s words: ‘The black man could easily degenerate into comedy; the soot- 
covered figure in the phallophoria [Athen. 622 D] appears to have been comic, and this 
is the case now with our May-day sweep.’ 

! On the attempt of О. Gilbert Die Festzeit der Attischen Dionysien Gottingen 1872 
to prove that ‘die Lenaeen und Anthesterien sind identisch und gehören zu den ländlichen 
Dionysien’ see О. Kern in Pauly-Wissowa Xeal-Enc. v. 1021 f. 

2 Gemin. elem. astre 8. 26, Censorin. de die nat. 18. 2. So T. Mommsen Die 
römische Chronologie bis auf Caesar Berlin 1859 p. 224 ff. and A. S. Wilkins in Smith— 
Wayte—Marindin Dict. Ant. i. 337: see, however, F. K. Ginzel Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologie Das Zeitrechnungswesen der Völker Leipzig 1911 
ii. 366 ff. l 

3 Censorin. de die nat. 18. 2. | 

4 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. р. 956, W. Quandt De Baccho ab Alexandri aetate in Asia 
Minore culto Halis Saxonum 1913 p. 279 Index s.v. Трієттрідєѕ. 

Dr Farnell in the Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History 
of Religions Oxford 1908 ii. 139 f. and in his Cults of Gk. States v. 177 ff. rejects the 
calendrical explanation of the Dionysiac rprernpides on grounds that to me seem un- 
satisfactory: (а) ‘we know that the Greeks corrected their calendar every eight years“ 
(© Macr. Sat. 1, 13). But there is nothing to suggest that they ever did this every other 
year. This ignores the definite statements of Gemin. dem. astr. 8. 26 and Censorin. 
de die nat. 18. 2, who both assert that the most ancient form of the luni-solar year was 
the ¢rieterts of 12-- 13 months. (4) ‘And it is not with Greeks but with uncultured 
Thracians that we are here concerned....But the barbarous tribes of Thrace were scarcely 
capable of such accurate os А as would compel them to correct their lunar 
calendar every other year.’ If it comes to à priori argumentation, surely the very rough 
approximation of the 2746/2725 is much more suitable to a barbaric tribe than the com 
paratively exact eight-year cycle. 

But Dr Farnell is constructive as well as destructive: ‘I venture to suggest, as 
new hypothesis, that the “ trieterica” are to be associated with the original shifting ol 
land-cultivation which is frequent in early society owing to the backwardness of the 
agricultural processes (d Vide Hansen, Agrarhistorische Abhandlungen, i, pp. 125—126.); 
and which would certainly be consecrated by a special ritual attached to the god of the 
soil.’ The weak point in this ingenious view is that it does not account for the trie 
rites in other cults, of which Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. р. 956 n. 4 gives a formidable 
Dr Farnell attributes these to *casual local convenience or exigencies of finance. T 
I think, safer to postulate the two-year cycle as a vera causa of all trieteric rites. 

5 I cannot share the odd view advanced by A. Fick Hattiden und Danubier i 
Griechenland Göttingen 1909 p. 47: ‘Das Eros der Trieteris bestand aus 12 Halbmonate 
wie auch die 13 Monate des Mythos von Ares’ Fesselung durch die Aloaden 2 385° 
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als Halbmonate zu verstehen sind: in jedem Monate (ur) durchläuft der Mond ja 
zweimal alle Lichtphasen, wenn auch in verschiedener Richtung. In Wahrheit wurde 
die Trieteris in jedem Mittwinter gefeiert, beim Beginne eines dritten Halbjahres.' 


44—2 


| 
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the passion of the god' Presumably, then, in Attike, where 
the intercalary month was always a second Poseideon, the ¢vze- 
terts involved a ritual representation of Dionysos’ death in the 
month following the first Poseideon. But the ¢rzeterts was at 
a very early date, probably in ‘Minoan’ times?, found to be 
inadequate. For, given alternate years of 354 and 384 days, 
every two years the error would amount to about 74 days, and 
every eight years to about 30 days, in fact to a whole month. 
Hence, says Geminos, the first attempt to rectify the error took 
the form of an o$taeterís, in which three (not four) months were 
intercalated in the third, fifth, and eighth years of the cycle. This 
arrangement brought the lunar year into approximate accordance 
with the solar year. But it laboured under a serious disadvantage. 
Once in every period of eight years the intercalary month was 
dropped, and with it would go the trieteric rites of Dionysos. 
Perhaps it was to guard against this disaster, perhaps also to 
avoid the confusion arising from the performance of trieteric rites 
every third, fifth, and eighth years, that the Athenians made the 
rites annual and assigned them to Gamelion, the month following 
Poseideon. We can thus account for the celebration of the Rural 
Dionysia (ze. the old annual festival) and the Lenaia (z.e. the old 
trieteric rites) in successive months. The date of the City Dionysia 
would be fixed by that of the Lenaia, the significant interval of ten 
lunar months being carefully observed‘. 

In sundry other festivals of the Attic year, all of them mystic 
in character and all belonging by rights to Demeter and Kore, 
Dionysos as a god of kindred function played a subordinate part. 
He appears to have gained some footing at Agra or Agrai, for the 
Lesser Mysteries there are described by a late author as ‘a repre- 
sentation of Dionysos’ story?’ Не certainly intruded, under the 
name of Iakchos, into the Greater Mysteries at Eleusis®. And 


1 Supra p. 662 f. 

2 See Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 957 n.1. The evidence is discussed more fully 
Dr Frazer in his Golden Bough’: The Dying God pp. 58—92 and by me in ће Є 
Rev. 1903 xvii. 411 and in Folk-Lore 1904 xv- 394—412. 

3 Gemin. elem. astr. 8. 27 ff. 

4 Dr Farnell’s contention (supra p. 682 n. 2), that it was Peisistratos who introduc 
the cult of Dionysos Zleuthereäs and organised the City Dionysia as his festival, allows 
us to suppose that Peisistratos only re-organised a previously existing Dionysiac celebra- 
tion. I incline to think that this was the case and that the essential feature of the 
pre-Peisistratic féve was the performance of the dithyramb (szġra p. 681 Е). 

5 Steph. Byz. s.vv. "Аура kal “Aypar, xwplov...ev @ rà шкрӣ puorhpia ÉmireNeirat 
luna rv тєрї rov Auóvvaov, 

' 8 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 54 n. 11 f£, p. 1167 f., p. 1435 n. 2, E. Pottier i 
Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 369 ff., and especially Farnell Cuts of GA. States i 


146—153. 


` 
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he was recognised at least as an adventitious deity in the mystic 
rites of the Haloia!. These festivals fell in Anthesterion, Boe- 
dromion, and Poseideon. It is therefore tempting to see in them 
some traces of a Dionysiac cycle. Accordingly A. Mommsen has 
surmised that at the Lesser Mysteries on or about Anthesterion 20 
Zeus begat Iakchos by Semele; that Semele bore Iakchos as a 
seven-months’ child, who at the Greater Mysteries on Boedro- 
mion 20 was taken to Eleusis and there incorporated with Zeus; 
and finally that at the Haloia in Poseideon Zeus himself gave birth 
to Dionysos. But this reconstruction is а mere fancy-flight, which 
goes far beyond ascertained facts and may be safely relegated to 
the limbo of improbable conjectures’. 

The arrangement of the Dionysiac year that I have been 
advocating might be supported by a consideration of analogous 
festivals in Italy‘ But it will be more in point to observe that 


1 Schol. Loukian. dial. mer. 7. 4 р. 279, 24 fl. Rabe, Bekker алес@. i. 384, 31 ff. 

2 Mommsen Zeste d. Stadt Athen p. 23 f. 

3 Mommsen Joc. ci. even attempts to combine all the Attic festivals of Dionysos, with 
the solitary exception of the City Dionysia (which he believes to have been originally 
Apolline!), in a consistent Dionysiac Jahreskreis. It is a pity that a scholar who has 
done such good service in the collection of materials should waste his time by building 
them into a fantastic whole. 

4 We must not here be drawn into a discussion of the Roman calendar. But in 
passing we may note that the Liberalia of March 17 and the Saturnalia of December 17, 
separated by the same interval of nine solar or ten lunar months, appear to be the old 
Italian equivalents of the Greek festivals examined above. 

Of the Liberalia little is known (W. Warde Fowler 77e Roman Festivals London 
1899 p. 54 ff.). The aged priestesses of Liber crowned with ivy, who sat about the 
streets with cakes and a brazier sacrificing on behalf of their customers (Varr. de ling. 
Lat. 6. 14, Ov. fast. 3. 725 ff.), recall the Geraira? of the Anthesteria (supra p. 684) ; 
and in many parts of Italy, including Rome, Liber was served with phallic rites 270 
eventibus seminum (Aug. de civ. Det 7. 21, cp. 4. 11, 6. Q, 7. 2, 7. 3, 7. 16: see further 
С. Wissowa in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 202 1ff. and in his Rel. Kult. Rim. pp. 120, 298 f., 
who regards Liber as a creative or procreative god developed out of Iupiter Liber and 
later identified with the Greek Dionysos). T. Mommsen Römische Geschichte’ Berlin 1881 
i. 162 took the Liberalia to be * das Fest des Kindersegens.' 

The Saturnalia too stood in obvious relation to semna. In view of the fact that our 
own Christmas has been to a large extent grafted upon this festival (see e.g. C. A. Miles 
Christmas in Ritual and Tradition Christian and Pagan London 1912 pp. 20 ff., 113, 
165 ff., 180, 359), we may reasonably conjecture that it once involved a ritual birth. 
Dr Frazer (Golden Bough?: The Magic Art ii. 311) has also detected in it traces of a 
ritual marriage and (2d. p. 310 ff.) of a ritual death. The human victim originally slain 
at the Saturnalia (to Dr Frazer’s evidence we may perhaps add Plaut. Amph. 4. 2. 15 ff. 
AM. Tun’ me mactes, carnufex? nisi formam dii hodie meam perduint, | Faxo, ut bubulis 
coriis onustus sis Saturni hostia. | Ita ego te certd cruce et cruciatu mactabo. exi foras | 
Mastigia. The passage is, owing to the loss of a quaternion, absent from our MSS. 
It is usually supposed that the gap was filled up by Hermolaus Barbarus in the fifteenth 
century: see J. L. Ussing ad Joc. But the sentences quoted, which describe the victim 
of Saturn as scourged and crucified, involve a very curious anticipation of modern dis- 
coveries, and even if written by Hermolaus Barbarus may well have been drawn from 
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the suggested origin of tragedy in the Lenaean rite! is borne out 
by the modern carnival-plays of northern Greece. These plays, 
which have been carefully described of late by Messrs С. F. Abbott, 
К. M. Dawkins’, J. C. Lawson‘, and A. J. B. Wace’, mostly occur in 
the winter at Epiphany or the New Year or both, though in the 
Pelion district they are performed on May-day. Mr Wace® sum- 
marises what is known of them: 


‘It seems clear on comparing the accounts of the different festivals that 
though they are celebrated over a wide area, and at different seasons of the 
year, the same idea is present in all. In every instance there is a death and 
resurrection. In nearly all cases one of the two principal characters is dis- | 
guised in skins, or at least a skin mask. In the songs sung at Epiphany in 
Thessaly, and those sung on Mayday there are several common elements. 
Also the mere fact that licensed chicken stealing is a feature of the festival | 
in Thrace and Thessaly seems to point to a similar tradition. Is it then 
possible out of the different versions to reconstruct the main plot of the ° 
аташа s... we may imagine the full original of the drama to have been 
somewhat as follows. The old woman first appears nursing her baby in her 
arms (Viza and Léchovo), and this child is, in some way or other, peculiar 
(Viza). He grows up quickly and demands a bride (Viza, and on Pelion the 
old man is sometimes called the old woman's son). A bride is found for him, 
and the wedding is celebrated (at Lechovo a priest is one of the characters), 
but during the wedding festivities he quarrels with one of his companions who 
attempts to molest the bride, and is killed. He is then lamented by his bride, 
and miraculously restored to life. The interrupted festivities are resumed, and 
the marriage is consummated. Itis worth noting for those who seek for the 
origins of Greek tragedy that this simple drama recounting, like an ancient 
trilogy, the life history of its hero ends with a satyric display that could be 
paralleled by the satyric drama that followed a trilogy. Also, in view of the 
survivals of Dionysos worship seen in these festivals, it should be noted that 
they seem to occur only in North Greece (Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, and 
Thrace), which was, after all, the reputed home of Dionysos worship. 


some source inaccessible to us) was on this showing the Italian counterpart of the child 
dismembered and eaten by the Thracian chiefs (supra p. 654ff.). A Roman parallel 
to that gruesome rite has been already cited (supra р. 656 n. 2), viz. the sparagmés of 
Romulus whose fragments were buried by the senators (to fertilise the soil?) ; and Frazer 
op. cit. ii. 313 remarks that, July 7, the day on which Romulus disappeared, was a fes- 
tival, the Nonae Caprotinae, somewhat resembling the Saturnalia. 

1 Supra p. 678 ff. 

? G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 pp. 80 ff., 88 ff. 

* R. M. Dawkins ‘The modern Carnival in Thrace and the Cult of Dionysus’ in the 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 1906 xxvi. 191—206. 

+ J. C. Lawson ‘A Beast-dance in Scyros’ in the dun. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1899—1900 
vi. 125—127 (ср. К. M. Dawkins 20. 1904—1905 хі. 72—74) and in his Modern Greek 
Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 p. 223 ff. 

5 A. J. B. Wace ‘North Greek Festivals and the Worship of Dionysos’ in the Алл. 
Brit. Sch. Ath. 1909—1910 xvi. 232—253 and in W. Ridgeway The Origin of Tragedy 
Cambridge 1910 pp. 20—23. 

6 A. J. B. Wace in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1909—1910 xvi. 250 f. 
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A divine babe who grows up with phenomenal speed and seeks 
a divine consort, a murderous attack made upon him by others 
who would occupy his place and win his bride, a miraculous 
restoration of the dead to a new life—these are precisely the 
elements that we detected in the Zagreus-cult of the Cretans!, 
in the Orphic mystery of the Thracians? and in the Lenaean 
rite of the Athenians’. We cannot doubt that in Crete and Thrace 
and Athens alike we have to do with variations on a common 
theme, the annual birth, death, and resurrection of Dionysos, the 
son of the sky-father by the earth-mother. 

The name of the mother and the treatment of the child varies 
from place to place. In Crete, where this religion appears as a 
development of the old Anatolian worship, the parent remains 
Rhea and the babe acquires the name Zagreus‘. In Thraco- 
Phrygian belief, as represented by Sabazian and Orphic myths, 
the earth-goddess was dualised into Demeter and Kore, by whom 
Zeus begat the horned infant Dionysos”. At Athens the mother 
keeps her northern name of Semele, and her child is Iakchos or 
Dionysos®. Again, among the Thracians, the originators and 
rightful owners of this cult, the part of Dionysos was played by 
a child actually dismembered and eaten’. In Crete the human 
victim was replaced by a bull, the cannibal feast by a bovine 
omophagy*. At Athens civilisation would not permit even this 
attenuated orgy: the slaughter became dramatic make-belief, and 
the omophagy a banquet for the successful poet and his Zroupe®. 
The Athenians of the fourth century, sitting on cushions in their 
theatre to witness a triumph of the tragedian's art, had travelled 
far indeed from the primitive simplicity of that эллез, in which 
the celebrants had identified themselves with the god to become the 
consorts of the goddess and so share in her all-pervading life. 


() The Satyric Drama. 


Yet even in the fourth century one touch of primitive life 
remained in piquant contrast with surrounding refinement. I refer 
to the Satyric drama. Here Prof. G. Murray has made a very 
interesting. suggestion, which it concerns us either to accept or 


1 Supra p. 647. | ? Supra p. 654 ff. 
3 Supra p. 669 ff. + Supra p. 644 ff. 
5 Supra р. 390 ff. 6 Supra p. 669 ff. 


7 Supra p. 654 ff. 

-3 At the trieteric rites of Dionysos Semele had eùlepóv re rpámejav i00 uvorhpd 0’ 
ayva (Orph. 4. Sem. 44. 9). In Hesych. ZeuéXg: rpdweta. mapa ӧё Ppurlyw борт? 
О. Jessen would read ZeueAns rpámefa' тара dpvvixw орт (Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 
668). 
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to reject. ~The Satyr-play, he says, Tonne a Nh NM nd co! 
the tetralogy, represented the joyous arrival of the Reliving 
Dionysus and his rout of attendant daimones at the end of the 
sacer Ludus. 

The question of the Satyr-play is so bound up with that of 
the Satyrs themselves that one is practically forced to begin by 
asking: -Who were the Satyrs? Were they the horse-like or the 
goat-like creatures of the Attic vase-painters? After a full and, 
| hope, impartial survey of the facts? 1 am of opinion thar by 
rights the horse-creatures were Senzor and the goat-creatures 
Saiao but that as early as the middle of the nthi сеу nd 
perhaps earlier, the goat-type proper to the Sazproz had been, at 
least for dramatic purposes, more or less contaminated with the 
horse-type proper to the Senoi’. 

On the razer of Klitias and Ergotimos (с. 600—350 B.C.) three 
ithvphallic creatures with equine legs, tails, and ears are inscribed 
Stever*, On a Aylır signed by the same Ercotiinos mes, 
Berlin, an ithyphallic being with human legs and feet, but equine 
tail and car, is again inscribed Sz/nds®” On a fragmentary black- 
figured Arlir from the Persic débris at Athens аге the remains of 
a shaggy personage inscribed SZends, but whether he is equine 
or otherwise does not appear". Red-figured vases tell the same 
story, A А77 at Munich shows an ithyphallic figure with equine 
tail named 5Zeués. A gilded arjéallos at Berlin calls another 


1G. Murray in Harrison Themis p. 343. 

* For a fair summary of the evidence, both literary and monumental, see E. Kuhnert’s 
article in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 444—531. The learned author reaches, as I hold, the 
wrong conclusion, but he is scrupulously just to his opponents. 

3 S. Reinach in an able essay on “Marsyas’ in his Cultes, Mythes et Religions Paris 
1912 Iv. 29 -44 argues that the .57/ez0/ were originally asses, and that their type became 
equine in Greece through confusion with that of the Centaurs. Miss Harrison, who first 
drew my attention to Reinach's view, adds (May 22, 1913): ‘I suspect that the mules 
and asses turned into horses in horse-bearmg Thessaly.’ 

Reinach may well be right in supposing that the Sieno’ were asinine before they 
became equine. But on the Attie vases, with which we are here concerned, the 
transformation was already complete: the SzZezo£ are regularly depicted with the traits, 
not of asses, nor even of mules, but of horses pure and simple. 

+ Furtwängler- -Reichhold Gr. Tasenmalereit. 38 pl. 11—12. 

* Gerhard Auser?. Vasenb. ii. 160 ff. pl. 238, Reinach Af. Tases ii. 120, 3—6, 
Won. Torlesehl. i888 pl. 2. ; 

^ p. Kretschmer Die Griechischen Taseninschriften Gütersloh 1894 p. 233, C. Frankel 
Sutyr- und Bakchennamen auf Vasenbildern Malle a. S. 1912 pp. 20, 84 Ё. 


* Jahn Pasensammt. Mun hen p. 971. no. 331 (SILANOSTEDTON), Kretschmer 
ds tlie (lie take (SILENOS), W. Klein Die griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsinschriften® 


Leipzig 1898 p. 65 (SILENOS TEDTON). 
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nude figure with equine tail and pointed ear Suends!. A stdmmnos 
in the British Museum (с. 440—400 B.C.) gives the name Sz/ends 
to a nude figure with pointed ear: in this case the horse-tail is 
absent, because Silenos has his hands bound behind him and the 
hanging cords produce the effect of a tail; other exactly similar 
figures on the same vase are tailed like a horse. An amphora 
with volutes in the Jatta collection has again a figure with equine 
tail and ear inscribed Sz/ends*, In view of these vases we may 
safely conclude that the type of Sz/eno¢ known to Attic painters 
in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. was equine, not hircine‘. 
But beside these horse-creatures Attic vases of the fifth century 
represent goat-creatures, who are in no case inscribed. The most 
obvious name to give them is Sétyroz, because the Satyrs of the 
Hellenistic and Roman age had undoubtedly the horns, ears, tail, 
and tufted hair of goats*. In the absence, however, of a definite 
inscription, an argument can be drawn from the nature of the 
scenes in which these goatish beings appear. P. Hartwig* 
and К. Wernicke” have between them made out a list of fifteen 


! Furtwängler Vasensamml. Berlin ii. 690 ff. no. 2471, id. Sammi. Sabouroff Vasen 
р. 4 ff. pl. 55, Kretschmer of. cit. p. 132, C. Fränkel 02. cit. pp. 72, 98 f., A. Legrand in 
Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Aut. iii. 1489 fig. 4772. 

? Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 274 f. no. E 447 ( ZIAENOX), Reinach Rép. Vases 


i. 122, E. Braun in the 74727. d. Just. 1844 xvi. 200 ff., Alon. d. Lust. iv pl. то, Kretschmer 
op. tit. р. 132 (SINENOS). 

3 H. Heydemann Satyr- und Bakchennamen (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 1880) 
p- 3 ff. with pl, І. Deubner in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 2117f. fig. 8, Е. Hauser in 
Furtwängler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei ii. 328f. fig. 107, C. Frankel of. cit. pp. 72, 
98 f. (SIAHNO$). 

4 Miss Harrison has pointed out to me an interesting possibility. О. Lagercrantz 
‘Zur Herkunft des Wortes Silen’? in the Sertum Philologicum Carolo Ferdinando 
Johansson. oblatum Göteborg 1910 pp. 117—121 refers сгЛаибѕ, athyvés to a root oth- 
(Indo-Europaean * 42/-), whence Thraco-Phrygian *otha, ‘Brunst, Geile, Mutwille der 
Hengste,’ and *riAavos. He finds a nearly related word in кў\оу, ‘a stallion’ (used of 
horses, of asses, and of Pan: see Stephanus 7%es. Gr. Ling. iv. 1516 B—c), and further 
cp. xnptros (for *"knAvdos : Boisacq Diet. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 451 ‘ingénieux, mais 
douteux’), xtAlas (better xyAlas), ochamwopdjoat, oıAmmopdeiv, modern Greek roAcroupda, 
томтойрфдїтна. But P. Kretschmer in Gotta 1910 ii. 398, 20. 1913 iv. 351 ff. prefers to 
derive ZtAnvés from the Thracian (iia, ‘wine.’ Viderint philologi. 

5 E. Kuhnert in Roscher Лех. Myth. iv. 488 ff., 516 ff. 

I take this opportunity of publishing (pl. xxxvii) a fine votive mask of terra cotta, said 
to have been found near a spring at Anthedon and now in my possession. It measures 
83 inches in height, and has three holes for suspension. The eyes and nostrils are 
pierced; but the mouth is not. The face has the snub nose, the ears, the horns, and 
even the zoneolae of a goat. It is wearing both a head-band and an ivy-wreath. In 
short, it has all the characteristics of a Satyric choreutés. Mr Н. B. Walters, on grounds 
of style, refers it to the Hellenistic period. 

6 P. Hartwig in the Köm. Mitth. 1897 xii. 89 ff. 

7 К. Wernicke in Hermes 1897 xxxii. 290 ff. and in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1410 Ё. 
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fifth-century vases on which goat-figures occur. They are seen 


1 (1) Red-figured gus from Nola (J. de Witte Description des antiquités et objets 
dart qui composent le cabinet de feu М. le chevalier E. Durand Varis 1836 no. 142) 
=goat-headed figure skipping on all fours. 

(2) Red-figured guttus from Nola (J. J. Dubois Description des antiques faisant 
partie des collections de M. le comte de Pourtalös-Gorgier Paris 1841 no. 384, Catalogue 
des objets d'art...qui composent la collection de feu M. le comte de Pourtalis- Gorgier Paris 
1865 no. 399) =goat-headed figure skipping on all fours. 

(3) Late black-figured oönochde with white ground at Munich (Jahn Vasensamını. 
München p. 214 no. 682 wrongly described) =goat with bearded human head skipping 
on all fours: with him dances a bearded Silenos. 

(4) Red-figured skjphos of с. 440 B.C. from Certosa at Bologna (Pellegrini Cat. vas. 
gr. dipint. Bologna p. 216 по. 491, E. Brizio in the Budi. d. Inst. 1872 p. 112 no. 86, 
H. Heydemann. Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 1879 p. 63 no. 150, P. Hartwig in the 
Rom. Mitth. 1897 xii. 92f. fig. 2)=obv. human figure with goat's head, tail, and legs 
dancing with a goat that stands on its hind legs; rev. goat with human arms and hands 
skipping on all fours to compete with an actual goat. The design has been much restored. 

(5) Fragment of a red-figured sėýpos of с. 450 B.C. now in the possession of 
Е. Hauser at Stuttgart (P. Hartwig in the Aöm. Mitth. 1897 xii. д1 fig. 1) -- human 
figure with goat's head and tail dancing. 

(6) Red-figured as4ós of с. 450 B.C. in the British Museum (8727. Mus. Cat. Vases 
iii. 358 no. E 735)=obv. human figure with goat's horns and tail misusing a dog; rev. 
Silenos reclining. 

(7) Red-figured jug of с. 430 B.C. now in the possession of Commendatore Galeozzo 
at Santa Maria di Capua (P. Hartwig in the Adm. Mitth. 1897 xii. 92) = human figure 
with goat's feet and beast's ears striding forwards, his hands crossed at his back ; round 
his head is twisted a curious skin, and behind him is a basket. 

(8) Red-figured £ratér.of с. 440 B.C. in the Albertinum at Dresden (P. Herrmann in 
the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1892 vii Arch. Anz. p. 166f., P. Hartwig in the 
Röm. Mitth. 1897 xii. 92, Müller—Wieseler—Wernicke Azt. Denkm. ii. 2. 226 f. pl. 19, 


1, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel? p. 277 f. fig. 67) obv. three human figures ($4MO$, 
MANAR = апа... „СӨ, with goat’s horns, tail, and feet capering round Hermes 
(Epps), who holds a forked stick, and Pherephatta (ФєРЕФАТТА), who 


rises from a grotto; rev. three draped figures. 

(9) Red-figured shyphos of c. 440 B.C. in the Albertinum at Dresden (P. Hartwig 
in the Rém. Mitth. 1897 xii. 93 n. 1, К. Wernicke in Hermes 1897 xxxii. 298) «similar 
goat-figure on either side of the vase, one with equine tail. 

(10) Red-figured s£j2Aos of c. 450 B.C. from Vico Equense in the Bourguignon 
collection at Naples (W. Fröhner in the Ann. d. Inst. 1884 lvi. 205 ff. pl. M, Reinach 
Rep. Vases i. 348, 1 f., C. Robert Archaeologische Maerchen aus alter und neuer Zeit Berlin 
1886 p. 194 f. fg, P. Hartwig in the Röm. Mitth. 1897 xii. gt f.)-obv. two human 
figures with goat's head and tail capering, while between them a goddess rises from the 
ground ; rev. two Silenoi with horse's ears and tail dancing on either side of a Maenad. 

(11) Red-figured Arater of с. 450 B.C. from Falerii, now at Berlin (L. Bloch in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1378, P. Hartwig in the Ath. Mitth. 1896 xxi. 384 n. 2 and 
in the öm. Afitth. 1897 xii. 89 ff. pl. 4—5)=obv. (a) a goddess with diadem and 
Aimátion rising from the ground, surrounded by four dancing figures with the horns, 
ears, and tails of goats, (4) a lion and a bull; rev. (а) Hermes erect, caduceus in hand 
surrounded by four dancing goat-figures of the same sort. 

(12) Red-figured Zra/ér of с. 450 B.C. from Altemura in the British Museum 
(pl. xxxviii, Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 285f. no. Е 467, A. H. Smith in the /ourz. 
Hell. Stud. 1890 xi. 278 ff. pls. 11 f., P. Hartwig in the Aöm. Mitth. 1897 xii. 92) =obv. 
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capering or dancing, for the most part alone’, but sometimes 
paired with a goat? or with a horse-tailed Sz/ends*. Twice they 
dance round Hermes’; once, round a goddess rising from the 
ground’. Twice they cut their capers about a pair of deities— 
Hermes, who holds a forked stick or a caduceus, and Pherephatta, 
who emerges from a grotto or more simply from the ground‘. 
Now these situations recall certain scenes in the carnival-plays 
of modern Greece, which we have already compared with the 
Lenaean performance’. In fact, it is possible to interpret the 
vases with reference to that performance. We might, for ex- 
ample, suppose some such sequence as the following :— 


Scene i: Hermes, lyre in hand, sits on a rock awaiting the 
dnodos of the earth-goddess. 


Scene ii: the earth-goddess rises from an artificial cavern. 


Scene iii: she hands over her child to Hermes, who acts as its 
foster-father. 


Further, if the Lenaean drama was, as we have ‘contended, 
the true parent of Attic tragedy, it was presumably followed by 
a Satyric display®. And it may therefore fairly be argued that 


(a) the decking of Pandora, (4) four human figures dancing round a flute-player; each 
dancer wears a snub-nosed mask(?) with goat's horns and ears, a black waist-band to 
which is attached ап erect 242//ós and a goat's tail, and shoes (2) in the form of goat’s 
feet; rev. (а) girls dancing round a flute-player in the presence of a choregés, (5) a group 
of four horse-tailed Silenoi, Maenad, etc. playing at ball. Height of vase 1 ft 72 ins. 

(13) Red-figured £razZr of late Attic style, с. end of fifth century B.C., now at Gotha 
(Mon. d. Inst. iv pl. 34, E. Braun in the Ara. d. Inst. 1846 xviii. 238 ff., Lenormant— 
de Witte £7. mon. cér. ii. 136, iii. 255 f. pl. 90, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 129, 2, P. Hartwig 
in the Aöm. Mitth. 1897 xii. 93) 2 obv. Hermes (EPAAH X) seated on a rock with an 
ivy-wreath on his head and a lyre in his hand: round him dance three human figures 
wearing head-bands and ivy-wreaths ; they have the horns, ears, tails, shaggy thighs, and 
feet of goats; rev. three draped figures. 

(14) Red-figured 4raéér found at Chiusi in 1854 (Arch. Zeit. 1855 xiii. Anz. p. 6*) 
= Hermes surrounded by goat-footed figures with inscriptions. 

(15) Black-figured £j/£x from Tanagra, not earlier than c. 450 B.C., now in the 
collection of Kyros Simos at Thebes (С. Körte in E. Bethe Prolegomena sur Geschichte 
des Theaters im Alterthum Leipzig 1896 p. 339, P. Hartwig in the Am. Mitth. 1897 
xii. 91)=ithyphallic dancer with the horns and face of a goat, but the tail of a horse, 
holding an amphora. 

Nos. (1), (2), and (14) of this list are known only from the records here cited. ' 

1 Supra р. 698 n. 1 nos. (1), (2), (5), (7), (9), (15). 

3 Supra p. 698 n. 1 no. (4). 

3 Supra p. 698 n. 1 no. (3): cp. the reverse of nos. (10) and (12). 

4 Supra p. 698 n. 1 nos. (13) and (14). 

5 Supra p. 698 n. 1 no. (10). 3 

$ Supra p. 698 n. 1 nos. (8) and (11). 7 Supra p. 694 f. 

8 This is not definitely recorded (A. E. Haigh The Attie Theatre rev. by A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge Oxford 1907 p. 25); but our records are very incomplete. 
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in the goatish figures of the vases we should recognise the Satyrs 
of the primitive Satyr-play. ` 1 
This conclusion is not at variance with fifth- century: repre- 
sentations of more advanced Satyric plays. Of such the earliest 
specimen (с. 450 B.C.) is perhaps the $ratér from Altemura, now 
in the British Museum (pl. xxxviii)!, which shows a goat-chorus 
dancing round a flute-player?. It is by no accident that in juxta- 
position with the goat-dancers the vase-painter has placed the 
decking of Pandora, herself but another form of the earth-goddess, 
‘Giver of All?’ Of the same date, or but little later, is a: group 
of vases including a kratér at Deepdene (pl. xxxix, 1)‘, a. dinos 
at Athens’, and sundry fragments at Bonn, which , presuppose 
a larger and better original, possibly a fresco by Polygnotos, 


1 Supra p. 698 n. 1 no. (12). ; И | ` 

2 Pratinas of Phlious, who mpôros ëypape Zarópovs (Souid. s.v. Mparivas), in a 
scathing lyrical fragment (1 Bergk*, 1 Hiller) af. Athen. 617 B—F derides the intro- 
duction of fiute-music into the rites of Dionysos. i 

3 See e.g. P. Weizsäcker in Roscher Zex. Alyth. ii. 1520 ff. 

4 I am indebted to my friend Mr E. M. W. Tillyard, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, for the photograph of this vase, hitherto unpublished, and for the following 
description of it: i : 

* Attic Bell-Krater. Weight ‘27%. The preservation is perfect except for two small 
chips i in the rim. The shape is early, the body being broad and heavy, the base taper- 
ing little and the foot being a plain disc. Above, on a higher plane than the body of the 
vase, is a myrtle-wreath pattern; below, is a band of double maeanders in threes, 
divided by saltire-squares. At the handle-bases are egg-and-dot patterns. 

On the obverse is a dramatic scene with three figures. On the right is a small 
stool-like platform on which stands а silen in the attitude known as the ok/asma. He 
seems to wear a black loin-cloth, of which only part is visible and above it a band with 
а mock erect phadlos and a large horse's tail. This, of course, shows that he is repre- 
sented as an actor, but the. face, beard, pointed ears and hair seem to be natural and 
not, as one would expect, to form a mask. This confusion of mimic and real silen is 
probably a mere slip on the artist's part. On the left stands Dionysus [or, more prob- 
ably, a ckoregös А. В. C.] dressed in a long, sleeved chiton and himation above. ‘He is 
bearded, wears a fillet in his hair and holds a small-headed thyrsus in his right hand. 
In the middle stands a bearded man fronting us and with his head turned towards 
Dionysus. He wears a short, girded chiton. In his right hand he holds a small, 


-shaped object [perhaps a double flute with 2/0024 attached. A. B. C.]. 


The reverse shows three AZanteljünglinge, one of whom holds a strigil. 

The vase, now in the Hope Collection and hitherto unpublished, would date from 
about the middle of the fifth century. The composition is very harmonious and the 
style, though not strong, is skilful and easy.’ 

5 Nicole Cat. Vases d’ Athènes Suppl. p. 226 f. no. 1055 pl. 17 (* Répétition d'un 
drame satyrique?'), M. Bieber in the Ath. Mitth. 191г xxxvi. 269 ff. pls. 13, 1 f£; 
14, 4f. 

6 M. Bieber in the AA. Mitth. 1911 xxxvi. 272 ff. pls. 13, 3, 14, 1—3. 
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representing preparations for a Satyr-play'. In this group the 
Satyrs, both on and off the stage, have equine tails like the 
Szlenot*, but hairy loin-cloths which may be meant for stylised 
goat-skins*. Later again, but descended from the same original, 
аге a famous kratér at Naples painted с. 400 B.C“ and a con- 
temporary £ratér at Deepdene (pl xxxix, 2). Here too the 


1 M. Bieber /oc. cif. was the first to detect that the vase at Athens and its replicas at 
Bonn are but ‘ein ziemlich gedankenloses Excerpt aus einer grösseren und besseren 
Vorlage.” We may venture, on the strength of the Naples £ra/ér (infra n. 4), to con- 
jecture that this original was a fresco by Polygnotos, whose fondness for figures arranged 
at different levels is notorious (see e.g. Н. B. Walters History of Ancient Pottery London 
1905 i. 441 ff.). 

* Supra p. 696f. A. Furtwängler Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin xl. 25 (= Kleine 
Schriften München 1912 i. 207) cites Ktesias /rag. 57 (p. 86f. Müller) ap. Phot. bibl. 
P-45 a 20 ff. cod. Mon. 287 év бё тӯ айту ’Ivöıxny els тду пуд» ris meAalas (wedayias 
Heeschel) тои фасі rods ёуогкодутаѕ káket odpas Éxew peyloras, ómolas біаурќфоџсг Tay 
Larvpwr, cp. Ptol. 8. 3 raíras ol karéxovres ovpas Exeıw Xéyovrat, ómolas біаурафоџсі rds 
TO» ZarÜpuv. $ 

3 The ‘ Radornament’ (Bieber) on the loin-cloth is perhaps a conventional rendering 
of a patchy skin. 

4 Heydemann Vasensammi. Neapel p. 546 ff. no. 3240, J. de Witte in the Алл. 4. 
Inst. 1841 xiii. 303 ff., Mon. d. Inst. ili pl. 31, B. Arnold in Baumeister Denkm. i. 385, 
388 ff. pl. 5 fig. 422, Reinach Ad. Vases i. 114, E. Kuhnert in Roscher Лех. Myta. 
iv. 496 ff. fig. 13. : 

5 Tischbein Hamilton Vases i. 122f. pl. 39, Reinach Ad. Vases ii. 288, 5. I have 
again to thank Mr E. M. W. Tillyard for the accompanying photograph and notes : 

* Lucanian Bell-Krater. Weight *3257. \Vell-preserved except that the varnish is 
beginning slightly to flake off. The clay is of a rich, salmon-pink colour and the varnish 
deep black and rather metallic in appearance. The shape shows the middle development 
of the bell-krater, being neither broad nor elongated. Above isa laurel-wreath pattern 
of the usual type with small and carefully drawn leaves. Below is a band of double 
maeanders in pairs divided by saltire-squares. At each handle-base is a reserved band 


' with black tongues painted on it. 


The obverse shows three young comic actors. They all wear close-fitting leathern 
loin-cloths, into which are fixed large 24a//oz. The actor on the right being in profile, 
it is possible to see that he also wears a small tail, whether of a horse or a goat it isa 
little difficult to say. On the side of each loin-cloth is a little ornament like a four- 
spoked wheel. All three actors have masks. The one on the right wears his, and, with 
his hands clapped to the small of his back and his right leg kicked back, strikes a comic 
attitude. The other two stand in easy attitudes, holding their masks in their hand. On 
the right, on the ground, is a tympanum, seen obliquely. On the reverse are three 
Manteljünglinge. 

The vase is of Lucanian fabric and dates from about the end of the fifth century. 
In style it is considerably under Attic influence and is descended directly from the class 
of early South Italian vases which Furtwängler thought might have come from the Attic 
colonies in Italy and which Hauser later proved to be connected with Heraclea!. The 
drawing is very easy and careful. 

The vase belonged to the second Hamilton Collection and has been already published 
by Tischbein?. The present reproduction is from a new photograph. The vase is now ' 
in the Hope Collection. 


1 FRH II. p. 264. 
? 1. pl. 39. Reproduced on a small scale in Wieseler TAeatergebäude pl. V1. 3.’ 
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Satvrs have shortish horse-tails. But those on the Naples vase are 
in most cases wearing a shaggy skin, presumably a goat-skin, round 
their loins ; and those on the Deepdene vase have their waist-bands 
patterned in such a way as to suggest a fringed or shaggy edge. 

In short, the evidence of the vases—agrecing, as it does, with 
one or two hterary allusions!—leads me to follow in the steps of 
Furtwängler”, Norte’, Hartwig", Wernicke and to coneluer that 
the Safire? before contamination with the Senoi were conceived 
at Athens as goat-like dancers", who greeted the uprising of the 
chthonian goddess, mother of Dionysos. 


' Aisch. Zrometheus Pyrkacus frag. 207 Nauck? af. Plout. de uif. ex indmic. 
ferip. 2 той de Xarépov rò mip, ws mpGrov wpy, Bovkouevov pioa. kal mepıßakeiv, 
6 Ipounders *' rpayos yereiov ара wevOjoes ot ye,” Eustath. zz. Z. p. 418, 6 ff. Kai rò 
“rpdyos yéverov dpa (eg. apa) merdnaes тй *ye davri ro: & трбує, пари стерот ycvelou, 
ei THY Pr\Oya Pidyoess, Epiphan. azcor. 106 (i. 208, 29 fl. Dindorf) &AAos бё (sc. Lets) 


oe 


6 rpaywöös, 0 kai TIP xelpa айтоў kaŭras’ rdya бё deos wv émeNaDero rt баке TÒ тір 
kal ойк eixe THY mpdyywaw той Aeyorros Tpayy Tq LaTUpy, elpdyTt mpóTepov (öpwvrı TpaTov 
Meincke) rò тӯр ка mpoweXdövrı pioa, “uy avy, трбує` ayanevos yap pov éumpyres 
rà yeveta.” 

Soph. Zehnentae col. xiv, 18 f. (Zhe Oxyrhynchus Papyri London 1912 ix. 59 
no. 1174) véos yap ay йур | mlwylove 04XXov ws rpayos ки = A> KW XAOS. 

Kur. Cyel. 76 ff. XO. (of Satyrs)...€ye 6° ó obs тротоћоѕ Onrevw |... | oos dAaivwr 
ёби rade Tpayov | xAaiva medég. 

None of these passages affords conclusive proof that the Satyrs were hircine, since the 
first might be explained as a case of abbreviated comparison (see P. Shorey in. Class. 
Philol. 1909 iv. 433 ff.). the second is a simile, and the third implies that the goat-skin 
was a cheap country garb (see W. Ridgeway 77е Origin of Tragedy Cambridge 1910 
р. 87). But all alike gain considerably in point, if we may assume that the Satyrs were 
essentially goat-like. 

? A. Furtwängler Minckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin xl. 22 ff. (= Alleine Schriften 
München 1912 1. 204 ff.). 

“a. Korte in E. Bethe Prolegomena zur Geschichte des Theaters tm Alterthum 
Leipzig 1896 p. 339 ff. 

| P. Hartwig in the Aöm. Mitth. 1897 xii. 89 ff. 

5 K. Wernicke in Hermes 1897 xxxii. 290 ff. and in Roscher Lex. 12. it. 1409 ff. 

5 E. Reisch * Zur Vorgeschichte der attischen Tragödie’ in the Festschrift Theodor 
Gompers Wien 1902 p. 451 Ё and E. Kuhnert in. Roscher Lev. Луй. iv. 524 ff. have 
attempted to show that these goat-creatures were Paes, not Saöpror. In answer to their 
arguments | would reply: (а) We have no reason to think that the Athenians of the fifth 
century believed in a plurality of Pénzes and personated them in public religious dances. 
Aisch. Glaucus frag. 33 Nauck? af. schol. Eur. Ares. 36 AiaxóXos бё био [lavas Tov uev 
Abs öv kai (Atos "Apxados Vater, où eivar Apxada Nauck) dédvuov, Tov бє Kpóvov and schol. 
Theokr. 4. 62 rots Xarípovs mAeiovs naiv, ws kai rovs Хуро? kal lavas, ws Alo xóANos 
mv ёр VNaékq, XogokMjs бе ev “Avdpowéda proves that Aischylos recognised two Pédzes. 
Soph. Andromeda fray. 132 Nauck? af. schol. Theokr. (ос. cif. merely proves that 
Sophokles mentioned two or more Senor. Other passages, e.g. Aristoph. ecc. 1069, 
Pla. уу. 818 €, are of later date than the fifth century. (^) If the goat-figures on the 
vases listed supra p. 698 n. т were ZYines, they would rather have been associated with 
Nvinphs (Plat. Zegz. 812 c, Paus. 8. 37. 2) and equipped with the sprizx (eg. Brit. 
Au. Cut. Vases iit. 180f. no. E 228 pl. 9, Heydemann FVasensamml. Neapel p. 19 ff. 
ne. бос. p. 498 ff. no. 3218, cp. 11. Schrader in the 74. Afitth. 1896 xxi. 275 Ё.). 


Plate XXXIX 


2 


I. Attic bel]-Z£za//r at Deepdene: preparations for a Satyr-play. 

See page 100 fe 
2. Lucanian bell-4va/ér at Deepdene: preparations for a Satyr-play. 

See page 701 f. 
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At the same time it remains possible, indeed probable, that 
these goat-dances were not ab origine connected with Dionysos, 
but had existed from time immemorial as a popular custom 
in south Europe. On August 12, 1908, Monsieur P. Bourrinet 
found in the Abri Mege, a Magdalenian rock-shelter at Teyjat 
(Dordogne)', a well-preserved ‘baton de commandement’ of 
stag’s-horn, on which were engraved various animal forms—the 
head of a hind, three snakes, a large horse followed by the 
forepart of a little horse, three swans, and lastly three ‘diablotins’ 
(fig. 512). These remarkable figures represent men disguised 


Fig. 512. 


as goats—chamois, to judge from their horns,—and engaged in 
jumping or dancing, probably with the intention of multiplying 
the supply of actual goats by means of magic mimicry?. 
Nineteen years ago I figured two ‘island stones’ from Crete 
and one from Athens, on which human beings are seen dressed 
in the skins of goats (figs. 513, 515, 516)* I pointed out then 


1 L. Capitan, Н. Breuil, P. Bourrinet, and D. Peyrony ‘ L’abri Mège’ in the Revue 
de P Ecole d’ Anthropologie de Paris 1906 xvi. 196—212 with 9 figs. 

2 L. Capitan, Н. Breuil, P. Bourrinet, and D. Peyrony ‘ Observations sur un baton 
de commandement’ etc. in the Revue de Г Ecole d’ Anthropologie de Paris 1909 xix. 62—79 
with 15 figs. and 1 photographic plate. I reproduce fig. 11 by kind permission of the 
Abbé Breuil. See also H. Obermaier Der Afensch aller Zeiten i (Der Mensch der 
Vorzeit) Berlin etc. 1912 p. 427 fig. 252. | 

3 For parallels see iz primis É. Cartailhac et l'abbé Н. Breuil Ла Caverne Ф Alta- 
mira à Santillane près Santander (Espague) Monaco 1906 p. 164 ff. tig. 127 pls. 32, 33. 
S. Reinach Cules, Mythes et Religions Paris 1912 iv. 361 ff., id. Rép. Art Quat. р. 181 
nos. 2—5, explains otherwise (‘ra/adas’ or embryonic souls). 

4 See the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 150 ff. 

Fig. 513 is a lenticular seal of serpentine from Crete in the Pauvert de la Chapelle 
collection (О. Rossbach in the Azz. d. Just. 1885 lvii. 193 pl. GH, 6, Collignon Zist. de 
la Sculpt. gr.i. 57 fig. 34, Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 150 fig. 20, Furtwängler Azz. 
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that, according to Hesychios!, the Bacchants wore goat-skins, and 
I suggested that the ritual thus found in the cult of Dionyso: 
was very possibly a relic of a more wide-spread practice. Today 
I can add another (fig. 514)? to the series of seal-stones por- 
traying human goats and venture on a closer determination of 
their meaning. I suppose them to show ‘ Minoan’ dances, the 
object of which was to promote fertility—originally the fertility 
of the local fauna—by means of imitative magic and so to safe- 


guard the food-supply of the population. 


Given the existence of such old-world dances within the Greek 
area, it is reasonable to surmise that they might attach themselves 
to the cult of any fertility-power—Hermes, Demeter, Dionysos, 
or the like’, Further, if in a certain district the said power was 


Gemmen i pl. 2, 40, ii. 12f.)=a man wearing the zoom of a wild goat with three pellets 
in the field, one of which is rayed like a star. 
Fig. 515 is a lenticular seal of cornelian, found at Athens in 1884 and now in the 
collection of Sir Arthur Evans (Journ. Zell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 116 fig. 11)=two human 
figures, one wearing the forepart of a goat, the other that of a lion. 
' Fig. 516 is a lenticular seal of green porphyry from Crete now in the British Museur 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems p. 44 no. 76 pl. A, A. Milchhófer Die Anfänge der Kuns 
Leipzig 1883 p. 78 fig. 5o, Collignon ZZisz. de la Sculpt. gr. 1. 57 fig. 36, Perrot—Chipie 
Hist. de P Art vi. 850, 859 fig. 432, 15, Imhoof-Blumer and О. Keller Z7er- und Pflanze: 
bilder auf Münzen und Gemmen Leipzig 1889 p. 161 pl. 26, 57, Journ. Hell. Stud 
1894 xiv. 120f. fig. 15, Furtwängler 221. Gemmen i pl. 2, 41, її. 13)=the legs of a ma 
combined with the forepart of a goat and the forepart of a bull ; two pellets in the field 
! Hesych. s.v. rpayngdpor* al xöpaı Acoviow ÖpyiafovoaL rpazyí)v wepujmrovTo. 
? Fig. 514 is a lenticular seal of green porphyry in the Story Maskelyne collection 
(Furtwängler Ant. Gemmen і pl. 6, 6, ii. 26, Milani Stud. e mat. di arch. e num. 19€ 
ii. 69 fig. 193) =а human goat with a hound running beside him and three linear signs i 
the field, viz. Y on the left, X on the right, and A beneath. 
3 Winter Ant. Terrakotten iii. 1. 220 figs. 1 (= my fig. 517), 2, 3, 4; 7 (2 my fig 
9 (=my fig. 518) has classified under six types a number of archaic terra-cotta stat 
mostly found in central Greece (the Theban Kabeirion, Tanagra, Halai, etc.), 


hand. P. Baur, who in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1905 ix. 157—165 pl. 5 (=my fig. 
adds yet another type to the series, proposes the name of Tityros for them all 
О. Kern in Hermes 1913 xlviii. 318 f. distinguishes Tírvpot as * Schafbocksdämonen ' ft 
Xárvpo as * Ziegenbocksdümonen, citing Serv. ¿xz Verg. ecl. 1 prooem. (supra p. 401 t 
schol. Bernens. ec/. t. t p. 749 Hagen tityrus lingua Laconica villosus aries appellatur, 
in Verg. ecl. p. 349 Lion hircus Libyca (/eg. Laconica) lingua tityrus appellatur, 
small bronze group of fam-headed male dancers from Methydrion now in the Natio 
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believed to take shape as a goat, his cult would almost inevitably 
be amalgamated with the aboriginal goat-dances. Now we 
have in point of fact found the Satyrs or goatish dancers of the 
fifth-century vases sometimes cutting capers by themselves, but 
sometimes also associated with Hermes, Pherephatta, and the 
equine followers of Dionysos’, in short with a whole posse of 
fertility-powers. Moreover, we have seen Dionysos himself wor- 
shipped as Zriphos in Lakonike? as Eriphios at Metapontum?; 
and we have had reason to conjecture that his Thraco-Phrygian 
devotees identified themselves with him and hence took the name 
of eriphoi‘. Finally, we have observed that Thespis the reputed 
founder of Greek ' tragedy ' came from Ikaria, where men danced 
round a Zragos’. These facts suggest that the tragic chorus in 
pre-literary days consisted of men dressed as Zrägoi in order to 
personate a goat-Dionysos. They must have sung then, as in 
northern Greece they still sing*, of an annual birth, death, and 
resurrection. It is not therefore to be wondered at, if such a 
performance attracted to itself and absorbed into itself those 
primitive goat-dances that had subsisted in south Europe from 
palaeolithic times. The tragic chorus thereby acquired a Satyric 
supplement. Tragedy led up to the Satyr-play. And the revel- 
rout may well have served, as Prof. Murray acutely divined’, to 
represent the joyous arrival of the re-born god. 


Museum at Athens (Е. Hiller von Gaertringen and Н. Lattermann in the Abh. d. berl. 
Akad. 1911 Phil.-hist. Classe p. 41 pl. 13, 3a, ё). Probably in Boiotia the goat-dances 
were absorbed into the cult of the Kabeiros just as at Athens they were absorbed into 
that of Dionysos. 


Fig. 518. Fig. 519. Fig. 520. 
1 Supra p. 698f. # Supra p. 674 n. 2. 3 Supra p. 674 n. 3. 
4 Supra p. 675 ff. 5 Supra p. 678. © Supra р. 694 f. 


7 Supra p. 695f. 


C. 45 
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(к) Zeus, Dionysos, and the Goat. 


The Attic festivals with their amazing output of tragedy and 
comedy tended to obscure the early Thraco-Phrygian relations 
of Zeus, Dionysos, and the goat. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that those relations were wholly forgotten. For ex- 
ample, at the Phrygian Laodikeia, a town once called Diospolis!, | 


Fig. 521. 


quasi-autonomous coppers were issued with a bust of Zeus Asezs? 
on the obverse and sometimes a goat on the reverse side (fig. 521), 
or again with a youthful head of Demos on the. obverse and Zeus 
Aseds carrying the infant Dionysos with a goat beside him on the 
reverse (fig. 522)*. 

A fragmentary Aylix of red-figured technique, painted in the 
style of Hieron and found on the Akropolis at Athens (fig. 523)%, 


1 Plin. zat. hist. 5. Ios. 

? This cult-title has been usually identified with the name of the Syrian and Arabian 
god Azizos (О. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Enc. ii. 1531, Sir W. M. Ramsay The Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia Oxford 1895 i. 33), who along with Monimos was worshipped 
at Edessa as a supporter of Helios (Ioul. or. 4. 150 C, 154 A), the pair being probably 
conceived as morning- and evening-star (Е. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ii. 
2644, Н. Steuding in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 743, W- Drexler 20. ii. 3202, К. Dussaud in 
the Rev. Arch. 1903 i. 128—133, 1904 i. 208 n. 3=2a. Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 
1903 рр. 9—14, 1905 р. 75 п. 3). If so, the epithet is Semitic ('azzz, ‘the Strong’). 
But P. Carolidis Bemerkungen zu den alten kleinasiatischen Sprachen und Mythen Strass- 
burg 1913 р. 32f. proposes to refer it to an Armenian ass, * Luft, dann Geist, Damon 
und Gott.’ Both explanations are highly precarious. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia pp. lxxxi, зоо pl. 36, 11 SEVC ACEIG 
and AAOAI [KJENN, Imhoof-Blumer Лоли. gr. p. 407 no. 128, Head Hist. num.? 
p. 679. 

å Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia pp. Ixxxi, 298 pl. 36, 5 AHAAOC and A AOAI 
KENN, Eckhel Doctr. num. vet? ii. 158 f, Rasche Zex. пит. Suppl. iii. 263, 
Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 407 no. 129 pl. С, зо. The same reverse is found on а 
coin struck by Iulia Domna (id. 2б. p. 407 no. 131), and, with the head of Zeus turned to 
the left, on a coin of Otacilia (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia p. 323 no. 258, Imhoof- 
Blumer Afonn. gr. р. 407 no. 132 pl. С, 31). Cp. also a coin of L. Aelius Caesar with 
reverse showing Zeus 4se£s, who stands to the left and extends his right hand over the 
head of a goat (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia р. 311 no. 201 ACEIC AAOAIKEQIN, 
Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. р. 407 no. 130). 

5 First published in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1891 vi. 43 pl. 1 


La 
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represents a procession of deities conducted by Hermes towards 
an altar, beside which stand two women, one with an oznochde and 
a flower, the other with a basket. Beyond the altar are trees, 
denoting a sacred grove. Foremost in the procession marches 


Fig. 523. 


Zeus carrying the child Dionysos; and we notice that the pedi- 
ment of the altar is occupied by figures of a goat and two kids. 
A. Frickenhaus argues that this vase must be brought into con- 
nexion with others, which, as he endeavours to prove, illustrate the 
ritual of the Lenaia!. Be that as it may?, we have here clearly the 
old association of Zeus, Dionysos, and the goat?. 

But it is to the theatre itself that we naturally turn for the 
last traces of this lingering connexion. Nor are we disappointed. 


B. Graef, who after adding further fragments allowed A. Frickenhaus Lendenvasen 
(Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin lxxii) Berlin 1912 p. 21 f. with fig. (= my fig. 523) to 
publish the principal group in its reconstituted form and so to anticipate the final 
publication in Graef Ant. Vasen Athen. 

1 Supra p. 671f. 

2 A hydria of severe style at Paris (De Ridder Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. ii. 331 f. 
по. 440, Inghirami Vas. fitt. iv. 115 pl. 384, Luynes Descr. de vases peints p. 16 f. 
pl. 28=my fig. 524, F. Creuzer Symbolik und Mythologie Leipzig and Darmstadt 1842 
iv. 218 pl. 2, B. Graef in the Jahrb. d. kais, deutsch. arch. Inst. 1891 vi. 46 f. with fig., 
F. Lenormant in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 603 fig. 680, Overbeck Gr. Kunst- 
myth. Zeus Atlas pl. 1, 19, Reinach Af. Vases ii. 260, 1) again shows Zeus (TEAS ?) 


bearing the child Dionysos ( AIOV[ V eo?) towards two women. The first sits on 
а folding-stool beside a pillar, with a spray of ivy in her left hand, а séephdne on her 
head, and above her perhaps the word xaAós (certainly not "Táóes). The second stands 
with a sceptre in her right hand and an ivy-wreath on her head. It is open to us to see 
in these two women the Maenads of Frickenhaus' * Lenaean’ vases, and to suppose that 
the cult-pillar and its table-altar have been modified into the pillar and stool of a 


eynatkonitis. 
3 It was Miss Harrison who, with her customary kindness, pointed out to me the 


importance of this vase 45 a link in my argument. . 


45—2 
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The stage of Phaidros (s. iii or iv A.D.) is still decorated with four 
marble reliefs, which came from an earlier stage (probably of 
Neronian date) and illustrated appropriately enough the life- 
history of Dionysos. Existing publications of them! are so 
inadequate that I have had fresh drawings made from photo- 
graphs, and have ventured to add on a transparent overleaf a 
restoration of the missing parts in accordance with what I hold 
to have been the sculptor’s design (see pocket at end of vol. 1). 


" 


ҮТҮ i 
S „АУ 


The first slab (pl. xl, 1) shows Zeus seated on a rock, | 
. befits a sky-god? the consort of an earth-goddess*. He has 
himdtion wrapped about his knees, and his right hand doubtle 
held a sceptre*. Before him stands Hermes carrying the new-bor 


! F, Matz in the dan. d. Inst. 1870 xlii. 97—ı06, Mon. d. Inst. ix pl. 16 (carele: 
І. Julius in the Zeitschrift für bildende Kunst 1878 xiii. 236 ff., J. R. Wheeler 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 1882—1883 i. 136—1 
with a heliotype pl. Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 281 ff. figs. 22—25, Fr 
Pausanias i. 222 f., 226 f, v. 505 f, E. A. Gardner Ancient Athens London т 
p. 450 f. with fig. on p. 453, M. L. D'Ooge The Acropolis of Athens New York it 
p. 240 ff. fig. 106, Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. pp. 232—236 pls. 61—64, Rein: 
Rép. Reliefs i. 44 f. К 

2 Supra р. 124 ff. 

3 Cp. the type of the Azerds gémos on Mt.Ide (izfra ch. iii $ 1 (a) iii). 

+ So e.g. on two reliefs in the Louvre ((1) Clarac Aus. de Sculpt. pl. 200 fig. 
Reinach A5. Stat. i. 88 no. 3, Overbeck Gall. her. Bildw. i. здо Atlas pl. 16, 
Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 171, 176 ff. Atlas pl. 3, 15, Friederichs— Wolters Gips 
р. 743 f. no. 1875; (2) T. Panofka in the Azz. d. Inst. 1829 i. 298 Ё, Mon. d. Б 
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Dionysos. And the scene is enclosed by two Kouretes ready 
to clash their shields and so avert mischief from the babe. 

The second slab (pl. xl, 2) commemorates the god’s entrance 
into Attike. Не stands, a comely youth dressed in cz, 
panther-skin, Azmdtion, and kéthornoi, beside his own altar be- 
neath a spreading vine. His left hand held a ZAyrsos, his right 
hand probably a phidle. Approaching the altar is Ikarios, who 
drags a goat for sacrifice with one hand and dangles a grape- 
bunch in the other. The old Attic hero is attended by his hound 
Maira and followed by his daughter Erigone, who carries a tray 
of cakes and fruit. Her figure is balanced by that of a Satyr 
with panther-skin and crook, standing on tip-toe in the pose 
known as aposkopetton. 

On the third slab (pl. xl, 3) we have, if I am not mistaken!, 
a scene of great interest—the marriage of Dionysos and the 
Basilinna or ‘Queen’ of Athens” A young man of large but 
somewhat soft and effeminate build, easily characterised as 
Dionysos by means of attributes, stands beside a young woman 
draped in a Doric péplos, who pulls forward an ample veil with 
a gesture familiar to us as that of a bride. To the right of the 
youthful pair is a broad matronal figure, who bears a cornu copiae 
in her left hand and most likely held a sceptre in her right. She 


pl. 12, 1, Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. pl. 123 fig. 104, Reinach Rép. Stat. i. 22 no. 2, Overbeck 
Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus pp. 171, 177 f., 576 f.). 

U F. Matz Joc. cit., followed in the main by J. К. Wheeler Zoe. cit., held that the 
third slab represents, from left to right, Hestia, Theseus, Eirene ; the fourth slab, Eirene, 
Theseus, Hestia, Dionysos. Eirene and Hestia stood together in the Prytaneion (Paus. 
I. 18. 3), and might. perhaps have symbolised the public and private happiness of the 
citizens; but the Greeks never hit upon a distinctive art-type for Hestia (A. Preuner 
in Roscher Lex. Afyth. i. 2653), and the younger goddess of the third slab is obviously 
conceived as a bride. 

J. N. Svoronos /oc. cit. thinks that the two slabs show Ptolemy Philometor Soter ii 
and his family paying homage to Dionysos, and that the figures, from right to left, 
should be identified as follows: (1) his mother Kleopatra ii with sceptre ; (2) Ptolemy 
Philometor Soter ii with club; (3) his wife, name unknown, with sceptre and cornu 
copiae; (4) his favourite daughter Berenike iii with sceptre and cornu copiae; (5) his 
young son Ptolemy king of Kypros; (6) his other daughter Kleopatra Tryphaina ; 
(7) his youngest son Ptolemy Auletes, whose figure may have been cut away either on 
political grounds or because he had irreverently assumed the title Dionysos (Loukian. 
de calumn. 16). This very ingenious hypothesis rests on the assumption that the reliefs 
came from a thymele erected in the orchéstra of the theatre, for the performance of such 
competitions as had been previously held in the Oideion burnt by Aristion (85 B.C.), at 
the expense of Ptolemy Philometor Soter ii—a king who is known to have conferred 
many benefits upon the Athenians (Paus. 1.8. 6ff.). But the existence of such a ¢hyméle, 
in spite of Svoronos' long and learned advocacy, is still highly problematic. 

2 Supra р. 686. An Attic oinochde of fifth-century style, now in the British Museum, 
has another rendering of the same scene (Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. збо). 
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has long since been recognised as Tyche!, that late successor of 
the old-world mother-goddess? To the left a whole figure has 
been carefully chiselled away from the background. Since that 
part of the base on which it stood has been removed along with 
it, we may surmise that it was carried off as being a piece of 
exceptional beauty, to be set up again in some rich man's house. 
And since the marks on the back-wall indicate a slender male 
figure with something raised on the spectator's left, I have restored 
‚it as Eros with wings’. Tyche carrying the horn of Amaltheia 
was paired with a winged Eros at Aigeira*; and coins of the 
town struck by Plautilla prove that the former stood grasping a 
sceptre in her right hand, while the latter with crossed legs held 
a long torch or staff pointing upwards in both hands* Together 
they would be appropriate witnesses of the ritual marriage. 

Not less interesting is the fourth slab (pl. xl, 4), on which we 
see Dionysos finally installed in his own theatre. He sits in an 
attitude of easy dignity on a gorgeous marble throne, recalling 
that of the priest who personated him in the front row of the 
auditorium. The background shows the broken surface of the 
Akropolis-rock, and above its edge rise the eight columns of the 
Parthenon’s façade. It is probable that a ¢hyrsos or sceptre once 
rested against the god’s left shoulder. Of the three figures before 
him two are already known to us. His bride, the ‘Queen,’ still 
fingering her veil, perhaps held out a wreath towards him. Tyche 
is present, as before, with cornu copiae and sceptre. And between 
them stands a short but sturdy figure with Azmdtion and club 
Theseus, the embodiment of the Athenian people assembled in 
the theatre to pay homage to Dionysos on his throne. 

The Greek genius even in its decline knew how to build old 
materials into new and significant shapes. This series of reliefs 
ostensibly illustrates the infancy, the advent, the marriage, and 
the installation of Dionysos. But the art-types employed are 
redolent of old associations. Thus the Kouretes take our thoughts 

1 J. R. Wheeler oc. cit. p. 141. 

? Supra p. 136 n. 6, cp. p. 597 n. 4, infra ch. i $8 (a). 

® It is tempting to conjecture that this was the very statue to which a famous but 
of course apocryphal story attached: Athen. 591 A xol IlpagrréAgs de 6 dyaknaro 
¿pôv айтўз (sc. Phryne) riv Krvıölav `Афробітту dm’ abris ёт\асато, кої ev тт TO 
"Epwros Bdoeı rfj отд THY okqvüv той 0Ócárpov éméypaye:  Ilpa£tréNgs ov ётасҳе 
dinxplBwoev Epwra, | ёё lölns кошу dpxerumov kpaölns, | &póvg pmoðòv peto didovs 
Ф№тра бё Вало | obkér! dicredwy, AAN árevqópevos (cp. Anth. Plan. 204 Simonid 
See, however, W. Klein Praxiteles Leipzig 1898 p. 219 ff. 

4 Paus. 7. 26. 8. See further Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p, 1086 n. 3 med. 


5 Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Num. Comm. Paus. ii. gt pl. S, 8f., Fraz 
Pausanias iv: 179 fig. 24. 
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back to Crete and remind us that Dionysos himself was but a 
rebirth of Zeus’.  Ikarios goat recalls the ancient custom of 
dancing round a he-goat at Ikaria?; and the presence of the 
Satyr suggests the aboriginal goat-dances of south Europe’. 
Similarly the marriage‘ and the enthronement* of the young god 
are reminiscent of half-forgotten sanctities. In short, the whole 
frieze might serve as an epitome of the development that we 
have been studying throughout the last seven sections. 

We cannot here pursue Roman parallels. But a passing allu- 
sion must be made to the cult of Vediovis, the youthful Iupiter*. 
Among the few things known for certain about this god is the 
statement of Gellius? that in his temple between the Arx and 
the Capitolium the cult-statue held arrows and in consequence 
was often dubbed Apollo; further, that the ritual involved the 
sacrifice of a she-goat as if it were a human being®; and lastly, 
that the effigy of this animal stood beside that of the god. All 
this suggests comparison with Dionysos, e.g. with the Tenedian 
Dionysos Anthroporrhatstes, to whom a calf dressed in buskins 
was sacrificed, presumably in lieu of a human victim® The 
Dionysiac character of Vediovis seems to have struck the Romans 
themselves, if we may argue from certain republican coins, which 


1 Supra pp. 398 f., 647. 2 Supra pp. 678, 689 n. 1, 705. 3 Supra p. 703 ff. 

4 Supra pp. 649 n. 7, 650, 686, 694 f. 5 Supra pp. 153, 398, 646 f., 650, 661. 

8 Ov. fast. 3. 437 luppiter est iuvenis: iuvenalis aspice voltus, 445 ff. nunc vocor ad 
nomen : vegrandia farra colonae | quae male creverunt, vescaque parva vocant ; | vis ea 
si verbi est, cur non ego Vediovis aedem | aedem non magni suspicer esse Iovis? Paul. 
ex Fest. p. 379 Müller, р. 519 Lindsay vescz// male curati et graciles homines. ve enim 
syllabam rei parvae praeponebant, unde Vedfovem parvum lovem'et vegrandem fabam 
minutam dicebant. 

7 Gell. 5. 12. 11f. simulacrum igitur dei Vediovis, quod est in aede, de qua supra 
(5. 12. 2) dixi, sagittas tenet, quae sunt videlicet partae ad nocendum. quapropter eum 
deum plerumque Apollinem esse dixerunt; immolaturque ritu humano capra, eiusque 
animalis figmentuni iuxta simulacrum stat. Ср. Ov. fast. 3. 438 ff. aspice deinde, manu 
fulmina nulla tenet. | fulmina post ausos caelum adfectare Gigantes | sumpta Iovi. primo 
tempore inermis erat (this is, I think, compatible with the supposition that the statue 
really held a thunderbolt, which was mistaken for a mere bundle of arrows—harmless, of 
course, without their bow)...stat quoque capra simul: Nymphae pavisse feruntur | 
Cretides; infanti lac dedit illa Iovi. 

8 The expression rit humano (supra n. т) is thus understood by Frazer Golden 
Bough? ii. 168, 20.3: Spirits of Corn and Wild i. 33—rightly, as I conceive. 

9 Supra р. 659f. Ср. also the case of Embaros, who, after promising to sacrifice his 
daughter to Artemis on condition that his family should become hereditary priests of the 
goddess, concealed the maiden in the temple and sacrificed a she-goat dressed in her 
garments instead (Pausanias the lexicographer 22. Eustath. ¿x ZZ. p. 331, 25 ff., Append. 
prov. 2. 54, Souid. s.v. "Eufapós elm: see further O. Höfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 
3226 f., J. Escher-Bürkli in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Znec. v. 2482, and on the substitution 
of goats for human victims Frazer Golden Bough’: The Dying God p. 166 n. 1, 22.3: 
Spirits of Corn and Wild i. 249). 
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are commonly believed to represent that deity’. Denarii issued 
by L. Caesius c 91 В.С. have as their obverse 
type the head and shoulders of a young god, 
who is brandishing a thunderbolt of three tines 
(fig. 525). A bolt of this form might be popu- 
larly viewed as a bundle of arrows; and a 
youthful archer would inevitably be taken for 
Apollo? Denarii of C. Licinius Macer с. 85 B.C. 
repeat the type‘. About the same date other 
and more obviously Apolline renderings of the head are found 
on coins of M’. Fonteius (figs. 526°, 5279). That this too was 


Fig. 525. 


Fig. 526. ; Fig. 527. 


intended for a young head of Iupiter is clear from the thunder- 
bolt added beneath it. But the god wears a bay-wreath, not 
a mere fillet; and that trait, if original, would give a further 
reason for the confusion of Vediovis with Apollo’. We cannot, 


1 This is the opinion expressed by E. Babelon, P. Gardner, H. Grueber, and 
numismatists in general. It is called in question by H. Jordan in the Commentationes 
philologicae in honorem. Theodori Mommseni Berolini 1877 p. 365, Preller—Jordan Rom. 
Myth. i. 264 n. 3, Н. Jordan Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1885 
i. 2. 116 n. 118, A. Klügmann in the Arch. Zeit. 1878 xxxvi. 106 f. 

? Babelon Monn. rép. rom. i. 281 f. fig., Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. ii. 290 
pl. 94, 10, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 200 Münztaf. 3, 4. I figure a specimen 
in my collection. The reverse has the two Lares Praestites seated on a rock with a do 
between them (P. Gardner in W. Warde Fowler The Roman Festivals London 1899 
Б 351 ср Sp TON i, NU 

3 The monogram is not, however, a ligature of AP for 420/0 (Т. Mommsen Zistoire 
de la monnaie romaine Paris 1870 ii. 370, Babelon Joc. cit.), but a compendium of the 
word Roma (С. B. Zannoni Reale Galleria di Firenze illustrata Florence 1817 iv. 3. 
176, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 200, A. Klügmann oe. cit., Н. Montagu in the 
Мит. Chron. Third Series 1895 xv. 162,.P. Gardner oc. cit., Н. Grueber in the Brit 
Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. i. 322 n. 2). 

4 Babelon Monn. rép. rom. ii. 132 f. fig., Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. i. 320 pl. 
38, 8. The reverse has Minerva in a galloping guadriga. 

5 Babelon Monn. rép. rom. і. 505 ff. no. 11 fig., Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. 
i. 323 pl. 38, 13, Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus p. 200 Münztaf. 3, 5—6. I illus. 
trate a specimen in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

$ Babelon Monn. rép. rom. i. 505 ff. nos. 9 f. figs., cp. nos. 12 f. figs., Brit. Mus 
Cat. Rom. Coins Кер. i. 322 f. pl. 38, 11 Ё, cp. p. 323 pl. 38, 14 and fig. T illus 
trate a specimen in my collection. 

7 Yet anotlıer reason for the mistake was the goat at Vediovis’ side. On tlie relati 
of the animal to the Greek Apollon see L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. РЕ. 1860 
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however, put much faith in the accuracy of the die-sinker; for he 
varies loose locks (fig. 526) with archaistic ringlets (fig. 527). The 
reverse of Fonteius’ coins shows Cupid riding on a goat’. This 
subject, which is fairly frequent in Hellenistic art?, seems to have 
arisen within the Dionysiac circle’, The ¢hyrsos beneath the goat 
likewise confirms our impression that the Romans, under the all- 
pervading influence of Greece, had come 
to regard Vediovis as a sort of Dionysos. 
The former was to Iupiter what the latter ` 
was to Zeus. | 

Indeed few facts in the religious history 
of the Mediterranean peoples are more 
striking than the vitality displayed by 
this belief in the re-born Zeus or Diony- 
sos. A bronze medallion of Antoninus 
Pius (fig. 528)* has the infant god riding 
his.goat to an altar, which stands beneath 
a tree and is adorned with festoons and an eagle in relief. A coin 
of Gallienus in base silver’ and coins of his son Saloninus in 


р. 100 ff., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 833 n. І, p. 1243 n. 2, р. 1246 n. 5, Farnell Cults 
of Gk. States iv. 254 f., 309. 

I take this opportunity of figuring a well-preserved speci- 
men, now in my collection, of the Laconian tetradrachm with 
obv. head of King Areus? (309—265 B.Cı), rev. the cult- 
statue of Apollon at Amyklai (fig. 529): cp. Head Coins 
of the Ancients p. 79 pl. 43, 27, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paus. ii. 59 pl. N, 16, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Peloponnesus p. 121 pl. 24, 1, P. Gardner Types of Gk. Coins 
р. 178 pl. 15, 28, Overbeck СА Kunstmyth. Apollon рр. 6—8 
Münztaf. 1, 14—16, К. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
Enc. ii. 43, Montagu Sale Catalogue 1896 i. 55 по. 414 pl. 6 
= 1897 ii. 30 no. 215 pl. 3, Head Ast. zum. р. 434 fig. 238. 

1 Not ‘Le Genie ailé d'Apollon Vejovis’ (Babelon), nor ‘der Genius des Vejovis’ 
(Overbeck), nor even ‘ Infant winged Genius’ (Grueber), but just a commonplace Cupid. 

* To the examples collected by-L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1863 
p. 155 n. 3, 20. 1869 p. 88 n. 6, cp. 76. 1873 p. 84 n. т, add a second relief in the 
Louvre (Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. pl. 192 fig. 162— Reinach Rép. Stat. i. 80 no. 1) and 
a wall-painting in the house of the Vettii at Pompeii (Herrmann Denkm. d. Malerei 
pl. 35 Text p. 46 Erotes fighting on goat-back). 

3 See e.g. L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pet. 1861 pp. 20, 26 n. 4, ib. 1863 
р. 154 f., 7. 1869 p. ss ff. 

t Gnecchi Medagl. Rom. ii. 16 nos. бо f. pl. 5o, +, Fröhner Aféd. emp. rom. p. 68 fig., 
Cohen Afonn. emp. rom? ii. 379 f. no. 1132 fig. 

5 Rasche Lex. Num. iv. 876, Suppl. iii. 154, Eckhel Doctr. num. vet.? vii. 120, 398, 
Cohen Monn. emp. rom? v. 381 no. 380. Other coins of Gallienus in base silver show 
an infant suckled by a goat (Rasche Лех. Mum. vi. 1325, Cohen Afonn. emp. rom. 
v. 416 no. 781 PIET*SAECVLI; Rasche 2б. PIETAS SAECVLI). A medallion of Gallienus 
and Salonina struck in gold (Gnecchi Afedagl. Rom. і. 8 no. 1 pl. 3, 7) and silver (zd. i£. 
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gold! and base silver (fig. 530)?, to be dated not long after the 
year 253 A.D. when the former assumed the title of Augustus and 
the latter that of Caesar, show the same infant with the legend 
Jovi crescenti, ‘to the growing Iupiter. A bronze medallion of 
Saloninus (fig. 531)* has a similar design inscribed Jovi exorienti, 


Fig. 530. Fig. 531. 


‘to the rising Iupiter,’—an inscription which suggests that the 
young prince was viewed as a sun-god. The general significance 
of these designs, a fond hope that the prince in question would 
inaugurate a new and brighter age, is illustrated by a relief near 
the hippodrome on the Appian road‘. The child seated on the 
goat is flanked by two standing figures—Sol with torches and 
Mercurius with a horn of plenty. The monument is dedicated 
‘to the Good Hope of Augustus?! 

Sometimes the babe on whom such hopes centred® is defi- 
nitely characterised as Dionysos. Small bronze coins bearing a 


i. 54 no. І pl. 27, 8, Cohen Monn. emp. rom.” v. 492 no. 9) or billon (Kubitschek Anz. 
Medaillons Wien р. 18 no. 162 pl. то) has an infant suckled by a goat, while a second 
infant (who ?) is seen between the forelegs of the same goat: in front, an eagle; above, 
a tree and the legend PIETAS FALERI (=valeri for Valeriana); beneath in the exergue, 
a thunderbolt. 

1 Rasche Lex. Мит. iv. 876 f., Cohen Monn. emp. rom.? v. 519 no. 25. 

2 Rasche Lex. Num. iv. 877, Suppl. iii. 154, Eckhel Doctr. num. vet? vii. 422; 
Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. зоо f. Münztaf. 3, 7, Cohen Monn. emp. rom.” v. 520 
nos. ‘26 —28, 29 fig., 30—32. I figure a specimen in my collection. | 

3 Gnecchi Afedagl. Rom. iii. бт no. 4, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. зог Münztaf. 
3, 8, Cohen Monn. emp. rom.” v. 520 f. no. 33 fig. 

4 Gruter /nscr. ant. tot. orb. Rom. iii. 1075 no. ı with pl. after Boissard Arz 
iv. 138 (‘in via Appia, non procul ab Hippodromo castrensi?) BONAE*SPEI | AVG. V 
PP TR, Preller—Jordan dm. Myth. її. 254 n. 2, cp. Wissowa Ael Kult. К 
р. 330 п. 1. I have not reproduced the plate, as Boissard’s illustrations are notoriously 
unreliable, 

5 Cp. also a coin of Gallienus in base silver, which shows the infant seated on a goa 
with the legend LAETIT- TEMP (Cohen Afonn. emp. rom. v. 384 no. 421). 

6 The case is somewhat different with Hadrian's favourite Antinoos, who 
represented most frequently as a Dionysos (see e.g. C. v. Levezow Ueber den An 
dargestellt in den Kunstdenkmälern des Alterthums Berlin 1808 pls. 7, 8, 9, 10 and 
list of statues, busts, and coins by К. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Ene. i. 244 | 


| 
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child’s head wreathed in vine-leaves and grapes (fig. 532) are 
referred by H. Cohen' to M. Annius Verus, the 
infant son of M. Aurelius and the younger Faustina?. 
This little fellow died in 169 A.D. after an operation 
at Praeneste, when only seven years of age. His 
death occurred during the celebration of the games 
of Iupiter Optimus Maximus. The emperor would F's. 53 
not interrupt them, but had statues decreed to the boy, a golden 
bust of him carried in procession at the /udi Circenses, and his 
name inserted in the chant of the Salii. With him, or with some 
other young hopeful of the imperial house, we may connect a 
remarkable bust of rosso antico, now at Berlin (fig. 533, 1—3)% 
It is the portrait of a child represented as the young Diónysos 
wearing a garland of ivy and ivy-berries blended with vine-leaves 
and grapes. Attached to the child's occiput there is the head 
of a calf—an interesting reminder that, despite all the associations 
of Greek tragedy’, Dionysos was still regarded from time to time 
as no goat but a bull® 


1 Cohen Monn. emp. rom.’ viii. 270 no. 31 * Buste d'un enfant à droite, couronné de 
pampre et les épaules couvertes de raisins. (Annius Vérus?),’ cp. 20. no. 30 ‘ Buste d'enfant 
à droite voilé et couronné de roseaux. (Annius Vérus?)' I figure a specimen in my 
collection. 

2 On other coins of M. Annius Verus see Eckhel Doctr. num. vet.? vii. 82—87. The 
brothers Commodus and Verus were identified with the Kabeiroi of Syros, and their 
heads appear on coins inscribed KABIPWN -CYPIWN (a. ib., cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Crete etc. p. 125f. pl. 28, 7f., Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 211, Head Hist. num? 
р. 492). | 

3 Tul. Capit. v. M. Ant. philos. 21. 3—5. | 

4 Ant. Skulpt. Berlin р. 61 no. 134 fig., E. Gerhard in the Arch. Zeit. 1851 ix. 
371—373 pl. 33, Welcker Alt. Denkm. v. 39, E. Thraemer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 
1151, A. W. Curtius Das Stiersymbol des Dionysos Koln 1892 p. 18 fig. 16. : 

Height 0°26". Restored: neck and chest, nose, chin, both lips, large parts of the 
ears, grapes over the right cheek, two leafy sprays over the brow; also the muzzle and 
right eye of the calf. The red marble was doubtless chosen as appropriate to the god of 
wine. 

5 Supra p. 665 ff. 

$ The bull-connexion had in fact never been wholly dropped (F. T. Welcker in the 
Mon. d. Inst. vi—vii pl. 6, 1—3, Ann. d. Inst. 1857 xxix. 153—160, id. Alt. Denkm. 
v. 36—39 pl. 2, E. Thraemer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1149—1151, А. W. Curtius 
op. cit. passim). Even at Athens the bull figured in the festivals of the god. At the 
City Dionysia in 334/3 B.C. oxen were sacrificed and their hides sold (Corp. inser. Alt. 
ii. 2 no. 741 A, a 16f.=Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr.? no. 620 a 16f. = Michel Recueil 
d'Inscr. gr. no. 824 i 16 f.) ; later a bull was taken in procession by the ép%eboi and 
sacrificed ev тф lepw (Corp. inscr. Att. її. 1 no. 471, 13 c. 112/1? B.C. ; ib. no. 469, 15 


110/9? B.C. ; 20. no. 466, 14 c. 100? B.C.; 26. no. 467, 17 f.=Dittenberger SyZL inser. Gr.? 


no. 521, 17 f. = Michel Recueil d" Znser. gr. no. 610, 17 f. 100/99 B.C. ; Corp. inser. Att. 
li. 1 no. 468, 11f. 94/93 B.C.). At the Dionysia in the Peiraieus too in 334/3 B.C. oxen 
were sacrificed and their hides sold (Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 2 no. 741 A, a 6 f., Dittenberger 
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xxii. Animals sacrificed to Zeus. 


‘Down to the close of Greek religion, says Dr Farnell’, ‘th 
animal-sacrifices were the chief part of the ritual of Zeus,’ 


Syll. inscr. Gr? no. 620 a 6f., Michel Recueil d’ Inscr. gr. no. 824 і 6f.); and later 
bull was paraded by the Z2Aeo and sacrificed to Dionysos (Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 1 no. 46 
13 f. 110/9? B.C. ; 25. no. 467, 16f. = Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr? no. 521, 16 = Mic 
Recueil d' Inscr. gr. no. 610, 16 f. 100/99 B.C. ; Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 1 no. 468, 10 


94/3 B.C.). 
1 Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 101. 
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the victims slain for him were, as a rule, either rams! or more 
often oxen? We are not here concerned to detail the sacrificial 
rites, but merely to ask why these beasts rather than others? were 
chosen for the sacrifice. It is of course easy to reply that rams 
and oxen were the costliest victims that a pastoral or cattle- 
breeding people could offer. No doubt that was a consideration 
which, at least in classical times, partly determined the choice‘. 
Nevertheless our prolonged investigation into the ram-cults and 
bull-cults of antiquity has led us to conclude that the ultimate 
reason why both ram and bull were associated with sky-gods in 
general and with Zeus in particular lay in the fact that these 
animals possessed to an exceptional degree Zeugungskraft or 
fertilising force”. It would therefore probably be truer to say 
that bulls and rams were sacrificed to Zeus because, according 
to the belief of early days, the gift of so much virility increased 
his power to fertilise and bless. If so, it would appear that the 


1 Supra рр. 39, 348, 407 f., 416 f., 420 ff., 422 ff., Aristoph. av. 568. 

ОО ЗИ ИВ. 236 ff., rr. 772 ff., 15. 372 f, 22. 170 ffa, Od. 13. 24 Ё, 
22. 334 ff., Hes. cheag. 535 ff., Dem. zz Mid. 53, Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 6. 214. 
12 ff., alib. Ср. the As Bots at Miletos (/z/ra ch. ii $ 9 (h) i), the oxen sacrificed to 
Zeus Polieds and to Zeus Machaneäs in Kos (25.), the Bovéória at Athens (infra ch. ii 
$ 9 (h) ii), and the epithet of Zeus Zekatdmbaios (supra р. 545 n. 2). 

Both a bull and a ram figured in the rites of Zeus Sos¢polis at Magnesia on the 
Maiandros (О. Kern Zuschriften von Magnesia am Méander Berlin 1900 p. 82 no. 98, zd. 
in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Just. 1894 ix Arch. Anz. p. 78 ff., Dittenberger Sy//. 
inscr. Gr.? no. 553, Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 23 ff.). Cp. also the taurobolium and criobolium 
of Kybele and Attis (G. E. Marindin in Smith—Wayte—Marindin Diez. Ant. ii. 762 f., 
E. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Ene. iv. 1718 f., Н. Hepding Attis seine Mythen und 
sein Kult Gieszen 1903 p. 199 ff.), who was identified with the Phrygian Zeus (supra 
P- 399 n. 3). In view of my subsequent contention that Poseidon was originally a 
specialised form of Zeus, it is to be noticed that his. favourite victims were ‘bulls and 
rams’ (Od. 1. 25, cp. Z4. 2. 550 of Erechtheus) or ‘a ram and a bull and a boar that 
mates with swine’ (Od. 11. 131, 23. 278). 
| * А goat was sacrificed to Zeus Askrafos at Halikarnassos (/z/za ch. ii $ 9 (h) i) and 

probably at Pedasa (/0.). The same sacrifice is presumably implied by the cult-title of 
Zeus Aigophdgos (et. mag. p. 27, 51 f. Alyopdryos: 6 Leds, ws mapa Nixavdpw Ev Өтракоїѕ 
(Meineke cj. OnBaixots)), as L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pet. 1869 p. 116 
surmised, if not also by the myth of Amaltheia. A she-goat was slain for Vediovis 
(supra p. 711). But the Zamen Dialis might not touch nor even mention a she-goat 
(Gell. ro. 15. 12). And in general cp. Arnob. adv. nat. 7. 21 si caper caedatur Iovi, 
quem patri solemne est Libero Mercurioque mactari,...quid facinoris in hoc erit?...ego... 
audire desidero...quid applicitum Iuppiter ad tauri habeat sanguinem, ut ei debeat 
immolari, non debeat Mercurio, Libero? aut natura quae capri est, ut his rursus ad- 
commoda, lovialibus conveniens sacrificiis non sit? 

A young pig was sacrificed to Zeus Bouleús at Mykonos (supra р. 668), а porker to 
Zeus Eubouleás at Delos (supra p. 669 n. 2). | 

On the sacrifice of horses to Iupiter Menzana see supra p. 180 n. 5. 

+ See eg. Alkiphr. ep. 3. 35 cited zzfra ch. ii $ 9 (h). 

5 Supra pp. 429 f., 634 f. 
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primitive conception of the Hellenic Zeus was closely analogous 
to that of the СОО аи 


PON. А. Macdonell Teic Mythology Strassburg 1897 p. 22 says of Dyaus: * The only 
essential feature of the personification in the RV. is in fact his pateinity. In a few 
passages Dyaus is called a bull (1, 160%; 5, 36%) that bellows (3, 559). llere we have 
a touch of theriomorphisni inasmuch as he is conceived as a roaring animal that fertilizes 
the earth. My friend Prof. 1%, J. Rapson has most kindly supplied me (October 12, 1907) 
with the following translation of, and commentary on, the passages in question :— 

“Rigela Оо о To Tearen and Kari” 

Na тайн putrah pitroh pavitravān 
pundll dhiro bhuvanāni mayaya ; 
dhenum ca prsnim vrsabham suretasam 
тусаа Sukram payo asya duhsata. 
“The swift-comer, the son of these two parents, the purifier, 
the wise one, purifieth (or enlighteneth) the worlds through his power; 
From the speckled cow and from the bull rich in seed 
he milketh ever his gleaming fluid.” 


Dyaus, the Ileaven, is the bull rich in seed : and Prthivi, the Earth, is the speckled 
cow. The son of Пеауеп and Earth is the Sun-god. The gleaming fluid is the rain. 

NWA Site Bon 2 or malen 

Vrsd Гой ersanam vardhatu Dyaur : 
тууа vrsabhyam vahase harıbhyäm. 
Sa no vrgd vrsarathah sustpra 
vrsakrato vrsà тартп bhare dhah. 
“May the bull, the Heaven, cherish thee, the bull : 

As a bull thou drivest with thy two mighty (bull-like) horses. 

Do thou the bull, with bulls in thy chariot, О fair-lipped one, 

O thou who hast the strength of a bull, do thou, O god of the thunderbolt, as a bull 
give us (booty) m the battle." 

There is a constant play here on the two meanings of тозам = (1) a mighty one, 
(2) a bull; and it is ditficult to know which meaning to select in each case, I have 
translated it by “ bull” in every case, except in reference to the two horses, where it 
must mean “mighty” or ‘like a bull." 

RNS а.б. е Mammis 

Vat prayasista pryafibhir asvwair 
vilupasubhir, Maruto, rathebhrth, 
ksodanta apo, rinate vanany. 
.Ivosriyo vrsabhah krandatu Dyauh. 
“When ve go forth with speckled deer for your steeds, 
in chariots with strong wheels, О ye Maruts, 
the waters raise themselves, and the floods well forth; 
Then let the Ileaven, the tawny bull, thunder.” 


The words for ** bull," viz. vesan and arsabha, are probably derived from the root 
тлу Дө water,” from which the ordinary word for ** rain” varsă comes. A secondary 
meaning r 5510 impregnate, and this is the meaning which underlies that of vrsas, 
which always has the idea of “ male.” The word is so constantly used when the idea 
af masculine strength is intended, that it is not easy to know when, as applied to deities, 
has or has not the further specific idea ot * bull" Tt is applied to gods, in this 
gencral sense, almost indiseriminately— to Agni, Indra, the Maruts and to Soma for 
ustane. 


I should scarcely have thought that Dyaus was ever conceived by the Vedic poets as 
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(h) The Sun as a Bronze Man. 


i. Talos in Crete. 


We pass next from the theriomorphic to the anthropomorphic 
conception of the sun. The transition is best seen in the case of 
the Cretan Talos. His name, according to Hesychios, denoted 
‘the Sun’; and he was commonly described as a bronze man‘. 
Apollodoros, however, to whom we owe the most detailed account 
of him, writes: ‘He was a man of bronze, but others describe him 
as a bull? Talos, therefore, ‘the Sun,’ being regarded sometimes 
as a bull, more often as a man, mar fi strates the aforesaid 
transition of ideas. 

Talos belonged to the bronze generation‘, or was given by 
Hephaistos to Minos’, or was made by Hephaistos and given 
by Zeus to Europe‘. He had a single vein extending from his 
neck to his ankles: the vein was closed at its end by a bronze 
nail thrust through it”. Thrice a day this bronze man ran round 
the island of Crete as its guardian®. When the Argonauts wished 
to put in there, Talos observed them and flung stones at them’, 
But he was slain by the guile of Medeia, who drove him mad, 
some said, by her potions, while others maintained that she 
promised to make him immortal and then pulled out his nail 
so that all the ichor flowed forth from him and he died. A 


a bull. АН that these passages seem to indicate is that the Heaven impregnates the 
earth with its rain like a bull, and that it thunders like a bull roaring. 

I cannot find any other passages in which Dyaus is likened to a bull. I should have 
thought that the simile was applied much more often to many other deities. 

So E as I know, neither Dyaus nor any other Vedic divinity is ever represented as 
a ram.’ [E. J. R.] 

1 Hesych. Tadd@s- 6 Mios. ` 

2 Spenser in The Faery Queen naturally makes Sir Aftegall s Talus an ‘iron man’ 
armed with an ‘iron flail.’ 

3 Apollod. t. 9. 26 ôs qv xaAkods dvýp, ol бё rañpov афтоду Xé&yovsew. So К. Wagner 
prints the passage: A. Westermann and the older editors prefer Тадроу as a proper 
name. 

4 Apollod. т. 9. 26, Ap. Rhod. 4. 1639 f. with schol. ad loc., Zenob. 5..85. 

5 Apollod. т. 9. 26, Simonid. af. schol. Plat. rep. 337 А, Zenob. 5. 85. 

$ Schol. Od. 20. 302, Eustath. 7» Od. p. 1893, 9, Ap. Rhod. 4. 1641. 

1 Apollod. 1. 9. 26, Zenob. 5. 85. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1643 ff. makes it an artery (тйргуё 
aluarbeooa) closed by a fine skin or membrane (бит). 

8 Apollod. 1. 9. 26, Zenob. 5. 8s. Plat. Minos 320 C, in a rationalising passage, 
makes Talos go the round of the Cretan villages thrice a year with Minos' laws inscribed 
on tablets of bronze. 

? Apollod. 1. 9. 26 (rois Mots), Ap. Rhod. 4. 1637 (wérpas), 1636 (werpdwv), 1675 f. 
(Bapetas...Xavy'yas). 
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third version said that he was shot in the ankle by Poias and 
thus came by his death’. 

Silver coins of Phaistos, struck in the fourth century B.C, 
exhibit Talos as a youthful winged figure striding towards the 
left; he hurls one stone with his right hand and holds another 
ready in his left: the reverse type is that of a charging bull 
(fig. 534). Third-century bronze coins of the same town show 
Talos in a similar attitude hurrying to the right (fig. 535)*: the 
reverse here has a hound on the scent, probably the golden hou 
of Crete The resemblance of the stone-throwing Talos on coins 


Fig. 536. 


Fig. 534- Fig. 535. 


of Phaistos to the stone-throwing Minotaur on coins of Knossos 
(fig. 536)* is noticeable: the stones in either case may represe 


1 Apollod. т. 9. 26, Zenob. 5. 85. According to Ap. Rhod. 4. 1651 ff., Medeia fixe 
her evil glance on Talos, who in trying to raise his heavy stones struck his ankle with: 
projecting fragment of rock. Thereupon his ichor ran out like so much molten lead, and 
he fell. Cp. Agatharchid. de mart Erythr. 1. 7 (Geogr. Gr. min. i. 115 Müller) a. 
Phot. 254. p. 443 b 24 f. rhy de twh буор TOv éupixwv ToDrov év тф сфор KexTHoOat. і 

2 J. N. Svoronos Numismatique de la Crète ancienne Macon 1890 i. 264 pl. 24, 24, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 64 pl. 15, 11, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 194 pl. 42, 15 
P. Gardner Types of Gk. Coins p. 163f. pl. 9, 9, Head Coins of the Ancients p. 4 
pl. 23, 40. The legend at the feet of Talos in the specimen figured is T AA Q(N 
The Hunterian specimen extends the left hand without a stone, and reads NN A Ale | 

з J. N. Svoronos of. cit. i. 264 f. pl. 24, 25 f., Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete et 
р. 64 pl. 16, 6, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 194. Fig. 535 is from a specimen in my collecti 

+ A golden hound was set by Rhea to guard the goat that nurtured the infant Zeus i 
Crete. Zeus afterwards made the goat immortal, and its image is still to be seen amon 
the stars. The hound he caused to guard the holy place (тд lepóv) in Crete. Panda 
son of Merope, stole it, brought it to Sipylos, and gave it to Tantalos, son of Zeu 
Plouto, to keep. After a time Pandareos returned to Sipylos and claimed the ho 
but Tantalos denied that he had received it. Zeus punished Pandareos for his th 
turning him into a stone where he stood, Tantalos for his perjury by hurling him do 
and placing Sipylos above his head (Ant. Lib. 36). Variants are collected and disc 
by W. Н. Roscher in his Lex. Myth. iii. 1502 ff. See also P. Perdrizet in the 
Corr. Hell. 1899 xxii. 584 ff. and Miss J. E. Harrison in her Proleg. Gk. Rel? p. 2 
who illustrate the myth from a black-figured 2yxís at Athens. Probably the g 
hound was a theriomorphic epiphany akin to the golden lamb of Atreus (supra p. 40 
the golden ram of Athamas (supra p. 414 ff.), the dazzling bull of Minos (supra p. 46 

5 J. N. Svoronos of. cit. i. 65 ff. pl. 4, 23—32, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 13 
pl. 62, 21—23, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 18 pl. 4, 7—9, Head Coins of? 
Ancients p. 11 pl. 6, 32. 
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[From Furtwängler-Reichhold Griechische Vasenmalera: 


Plate XLI 
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of Talos. 
See page 721. 


Biermission of Messrs F. Bruckmann A.-G., Munich.] 
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suns, or stars!, and such may have been the original signifi- 
cance of the stone-throwing Kyklops of the eastern? and western 
islands®, though other interpretations are equally possible and 
perhaps more probable. i 

A magnificent £ra¢tér with volute-handles, found in the nekro- 
.polis of Ruvo and now in the Jatta collection, represents the 
death of Talos (pl. xli) This vase is of special interest to the 
mythologist, because it appears to depict a form of the story not 
otherwise preserved to us* The Argonauts have reached the 
Cretan coast. Zetes and Kalais are seen still on board their 
vessel. But a landing-ladder is put out from her stern across 
the water, which is suggested by a dolphin. A young hero, 
shrinking back in alarm from the central scene, springs up the 
ladder. On shore Kastor and Polydeukes with their horses have 
already pursued and caught Talos* .Polydeukes grasps him, 
still attempting to run, within the circle of Medeia's magic 
spells. Medeia herself stands by, fixing her victim with her 
evil eye, while she holds a basket full of potent herbs and 
mutters her fatal formula. Talos, overcome despite himself, 
falls backwards in a swoon. The nymph Krete flees in terror 
at the death of her watcher. Above her, in the background, 
appear Poseidon and Amphitrite as patrons of Argonautic prowess. 


"ii. Talos in Sardinia. 


Two different versions of the Talos-myth are attributed to 
Simonides. On the one hand, he is said to have stated that 
Talos before coming to Crete had dwelt in Sardinia, where he 
had destroyed many persons, that they grinned when they died, 
and that this was the origin of the expression a ‘sardonic smile? 
On the other hand, Simonides is reported to have affirmed that, 
when the Sardinians tried to cross the sea to Minos, Talos, being 
wrought of bronze by Hephaistos, sprang into a fire, clasped them 
_to his breast, and slew them gaping*. Both versions agree in 
connecting Talos with the Sardinians. 

The matter was sufficiently sensational to appeal to the imagi- 
- nation of the later Greeks, and further information is forthcoming. 
Í 1 See W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2751 n., and cp. supra pp. 493 ff., 524. 
| ? Supra p. 309 n. 5. 3 Supra pp. 313 п. 8, 320, 323. 

HE Furtwängler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei i. 196—203 pls. 38—39. 

5 See О. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Exnc. ii. 784. 

$ Talos, unlike the other figures in this exceedingly skilful composition, is painted 
white, the modelling of his body being indicated in a thin brown varnish. The artist 


phas thus sought to mark him out from the rest as the man of bronze. 
? Zenob. s. 85. 8 бош. s.v. Xapóártos yEAws, cp. schol. Plat. rep. 337 А. 
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Demon the antiquarian c. 300 B.C. stated in a work Ол Proverbs 
that the Sardinians, being settlers from Carthage, on certain days 
sacrificed to Kronos not only the handsomest of their capti 
but also such of their own elders as were above seventy years 
of age, and that the victims were expected to welcome their fate 
and even to laugh, tears being regarded as base and cowardly” 
Timaios the Sicilian historian, a contemporary of Demon, informs 
us that the Sardinians, when their parents grow old, bring them 
to the burial-ground, seat them on the edge of pits dug for t 
purpose, and push them over, every man beating his own fathe 
with a stick of cleft wood ; further, that the old folk went 
their death with cheerfulness and laughter—a fact which oc 
sioned the Greek dictum. Lastly, Kleitarchos, who is probably 
to be identified with Kleitarchos of Aigina, author of a famou 
geographical Lexicon (first century A.D. or earlier), has ye 
another explanation of the proverb to offer. He states tha 
the Phoenicians in general and the Carthaginians in particula 
worshipped Kronos. If they desired to obtain of him some gr 
favour, they vowed to present him with one of their childr 
A. bronze statue of the god stood with its.hands held out over; 
bronze furnace. In the embrace of this statue the child perishe 
miserably. The flame licked its body, shrivelled its limbs, an 
distorted its mouth into a ghastly semblance of a smile*. 
The foregoing accounts show that the Cretan sun-god Talc 
was by some authorities at least identified with the Phoenicia 
Kronos’, a form of the Semitic deity El* The identificatic 
was perhaps facilitated by another poiut of resemblance. Tal 
was sometimes regarded as a bull’; and his likeness to t 
Minotaur? suggests that in process of time he had become bu 
headed, a god half theriomorphic, half anthropomorphic. _ But t 
! Demon frag. 11 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 380 Müller) af. schol. Od. 20. 302 and 
Zenob. 5. 85 (see O. Crusius Anal. critic. ad paroemiogr. Gr. p. 148, Trag. Gr. f 
р. 125 f. Nauck?), боша. s.v. Zapóávtos yéAws, Phot. lex. s.v. Zapdövıos yérws. 
? Timaios rag. 28 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 199 Müller) ар. Tzetz. ad Lyk. Al. 796 2 
* schol. Loukian. asin. 24. Also Timaios frag. 29 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 199 Müller) 
Souid. s.v. Zapddvios yéAws, Phot. dex. s.v. Zapdövıos yéAws, schol. Od. 20. 302, Eus! 
in Od. p. 1893, 15 ff., Zenob. 5. 85, schol. Plat. ref. 337 A, cp. Tzetz. ad Hes. 0. 
(Io. Tzetzes here states that the parents were killed with clubs and stones, and then f 
from a rocky height). 
3 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur? München 1898 p. 801. 
4 Kleitarchos af. schol. Plat. re. 337 A, Souid. s.v. Xapódvios yéAws, Phot. lex 
Zapbóvios yédws. Cp. Plat. Minos 315 B—C, Diod. 13. 86, 20. 14, Plout. de su 
13, Iust. 18. 6. 11 f. Diod. 20. 14 says that the hands of the bronze statue sl 
downwards so that the child placed upon them rolled off into a chasn full of fire. 


5 M. Mayer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1504 f. 
6 E. Meyer 26. i. 1228. 1 Supra p. 719. 8 Supra p. 720 
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Phoenician deity too, according to Rabbinic authors!, had a bovine 
head? Identification was almost inevitable. Indeed, the two gods 
may have been strictly analogous. 

Excavations now in progress beneath the ancient church of 
Santa Anastasia in southern Sardinia are said to have disclosed a 
large subterranean temple with a spring locally known as the 
‘Fount of Pains, sacred images, and mural decorations. ‘These 
indicate the worship of an earth goddess, and the prevalence of 
bull worship, as there is a ponderous statue in basalt of a male 
divinity with a bull head* Was this the Sardinian Talos ? 


iii. Talos and the Bronze-founder’s Art. 


It is tempting to explain certain traits in the myth of Talos 
along rationalistic lines. The single vein running from his neck to 
his ankles and closed by a bronze nail thrust through it* vividly 
recalls the cire perdue method of hollow-casting in bronze, a pro- 
cess which was invented at a remote period and lasted throughout 
the whole history of Greek art’. A rough model in clay or plaster, 


1 M. Mayer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1503 f. draws attention to the old Rabbinic 
descriptions of Moloch, adduced by J. Selden De dis Syris syntagmata it Londini 1617 
p. 78 ff. and T. Godwin Afoses and Aaron: etc.” London 1667 p. 144 ff., e.g. Selden 
op. cit. p. 58 f. * Doctissimi Pauli Fagij verba de Moloch, in Chaldeam paraphrasin 
Leuitici scripta, & ex Ebraorum etiam monimentis sumpta, adiungam. iit autem 
Moloch Zmago concaua habens septem conclauia. vnum aperiebant simile offerenda: 
aliud Turturibus: tertium Oui: Quartum Arieti: Quintum Vitulo: Sextum Boui: 
Qui verð volebat offerre filium huic aperiebatur septimum cubiculum, et facies huius 
idoli erat vt facies vituli. Manus Plane disposite ad recipiendum ab astantibus. et 
saltabant interim quo pueri (leg. puer) in idolo succenso igne cremabatur, percutientes 
tympana пе pueri eiulatus audiretur. Habvit hzc ille ex libro Ialkut cuius autor К. 
Simeon. Sed ех ære conflatam imaginem esse ait К. Salomon ad Іегетіе VIT.’ 

F. X. Kortleitner De polytheismo universo Oeniponte 1908 р. 221 n. 3 quotes from 
the Midrash Echa rabbathi on Zam. 1.9: * Molochi imago non constituta erat intra 
urbem Hierosolymorum, quemadmodum idola alia, sed extra urbem. Imago fuit in 
intinio septem cavearum ; facies eius fuit instar vituli et manus protensae, quemadmodum 
qui aliquid accepturus est palmam protendit. Incendebant eam; sacerdotes (j*122) 
infantem sumebant et manibus Molochi imponebant, ubi animam efflabat.? 74. ib. 
p- 222 n. 3, p. 225 €, p. 227 f В compares similar descriptions from other Rabbinic sources. 

2 Cp. Cypriote statuettes with bovine heads (L. P. di Cesnola Cyprus: its ancient 
cities, tombs, and temples London 1877 p. 51 fig., Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de ГА iii. боб 
fig. 414 = Ohnefalsch- Richter Ay2ros pp. 243, 423 pl. 94, 22). | 

* So the correspondent of the Daz/y Chronicle for Sept. 10, 1913, writing from Milan 
on Sept. 9. He also mentions ‘the uncovering at Ortu Commidu, alongside some ancient 
copper mines, of a great prehistoric foundry with all the furnaces for smelting, and moulds 
for casting, just as they were abandoned...in the transition period between the ages of 
stone and of bronze.’ I am indebted for this newspaper-cutting to the kind offices of 
{Mr F. M. Cornford and Miss Harrison. 4 Supra р. 719. 
© 35H. Blümner Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Künste bei Griechen 
und Römern Leipzig 1887 iv. 285 ff., 325 f., id. in Pauly—Wissowa A’eal-Enc. vi. 607 ff., 
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carefully coated with wax, was worked over by the sculptor till it 
satisfied him in every detail. The whole was next covered with 
a thin slip of finely powdered pottery. This was followed by 
other layers of increasing thickness and coarseness, which to- 
gether formed the outer mould. The shapeless mass was then 
exposed to a furnace or lowered into a pit with a fire at the 
bottom. The wax, thus melted, ran out through triangular holes 
left in the exterior. Bronze rods half an inch square in section 
had been stuck through the wax into the core and allowed to 
project like pins in a pin-cushion. These now held the outer and 
inner moulds apart. Into the intervening space molten bronze 
was poured through a hole in each foot of the’ statue, thereby 
taking the place of the wax driven out by the heat. Ultimately, 
when the figure had cooled, the outer mould was chipped away, 
the ends of the bronze rods cut smooth, the core extracted 
through the soles of the feet, and the whole surface touched 
with minute accuracy. In this technical process the hollow fron 
head to heel, pierced with its bronze pins, was—one may suspect— 
the fact underlying the fiction of Talos’ vein’. Perhaps, too, t 
fiery pit into which the mould was lowered explains Simonid 
statement that Talos sprang into a fire. 


iv. Talos at Athens. 


The Athenian myth of Talos likewise connected him with 
various advances in the mechanical arts. It was he who invented 
the compasses? and the potters wheel‘ And we may note in 


Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. 1. 1019 n. 17, Forrer Reallex. p. 115, Н. B. Walters in th 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. xxxi ff. 

1 For an example of nail-driving as an artistic, if not a mythological, motif cp. 
Graeco-Phoenician s4£»:20s from Tamassos (с. s. ix B.C.) in the British Museum (7 
Mus. Cat. Vases i. 2. 140 f. no. C 736 pl. 5), which at the time of its discovery in 18 
showed more completely than it does now a scene that has been interpreted as Pe 
slaying the Gorgon (Н. B. Walters in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases loc. cit. 
S. Reinach in the Rev. Arch. 1887 i. 76 ff. with figs., ii. 89 ff.— Chroniques d’ 
i. 294 f., збо ff., cp. C. Clermont-Ganneau Recuei! d’Archeologie orientale Paris Yi 
i. 172—175 ‘ Pégase et TIHT NYML )) or less ‘probably as Herakles and Iolaos killi 
the Hydra (Ohnefalsch-Richter Aypros pp. 36 f., 62 ff., 445 figs. 37 f., 71, 75 pl. 137, 

2 Supra p. 721. 

з Diod. 4. 76, Ov. met. 8. 247 Ё, Hyg. fab. 274, Serv. in Verg. georg. 1. 143, Sel 
in Verg. Aen. б. 14, Sidon. epist. 4. 3. 5. 

4 Diod. 4. 76. Kritias ар. Athen. 28 С states that Athens first discovered potte 
‘the offspring of wheel and earth and oven.’ Others ascribed the invention of the 
іо Hyperbios of Corinth (Plin. az. 2152. 7. 198, schol. Pind. O/. 13. 27) or Ana 
the Scythian (Plin. wat. hist. 7. 198, Diog. Laert. 1. 105, Souid. s.v. 'Aváxapets). 
potter’s wheel had reached Crete by the * Early Minoan ii’ period (see e.g. E. Rei 
Kretische Vasenmalerei vom A'amares- bis zum Palast-stil Leipzig—Berlin 1912 p. 2 
It is mentioned first in //, 18. боо f. 
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passing that a contrivance for describing a circle or a machine 
consisting in a rotatory disk was naturally attributed to one who, 
as the Sun’, was himself at once circular and discoidal. Indeed, 
if we may trust an obscure passage in Servius, Talos was actually 
called by some Circinus or ‘Compass?’ ` Less obvious is his 
recorded discovery of the saw. Latin authors state that he 
copied the back-bone of a fish‘. But the Greeks declared that 
he got the idea from the jaw of a snake‘. Be that as it may, 
the Athenian Talos stood in some relation to the snake. For 
Daidalos, his mother’s brother, jealous of a younger rival, pushed 
him over the edge of the Akropolis, and later, when asked whom 
he was burying, replied ‘A snake*' Possibly, too, though this is 
the merest conjecture, his relation to the snake is responsible for 
the fact that he was often called Ad/os, not Té/os*. The change, 


1 Supra p. 719. 

2 [nterp. Serv. ir Verg. Aen. 6. 14 ab illo et usum serrae de osse interiore piscis et 
circinum propter nomen suum <inventum>. nam aliquibus Circinus putatus est áppel- 
latus, vel ut quidam organum inventum tradunt. We have already compared Talos son 
of Daidalos’ sister with Daidalion the ‘hawk’ (supra p. 342 f.). I would suggest that 
Talos too according to one version of his story was transformed into a hawk (kipxos, 
cp. modern Greek «ıprıwefi ‘kestrel’) and that this was the reason why certain persons 
attributed to him the invention of the compasses (circus). As to the saw, ancient 
Babylonian art likewise shows the sun-god with saw in hand (I. Low in Or. Zit. 1912 
xv. 305 f., Am. Journ. Arch. 1913 xvii. 534). 

3 Ov. met. 8. 244 ff., Hyg. fab. 274, Serv. in Verg. Jen. 6. 14, Isid. orig. 19. 19. 9. 

+ Apollod. 3. 13. 9, Diod. 4. 76, Tzetz. chil. т. 494 ff. 

5 Diod. 4. 76 &dnoev ödıw karaxuvvéew. The words involve a joke: xataxwrviw is 
+1 bury beneath a mound of earth,’ but xaraxwvedw is ‘I pour molten metal into а 
mould,’ a phrase appropriate to the cire perdue process described above; hence Daidalos’ 
remark would suggest, not only ‘I am burying a snake,’ but also ‘ I am hollow-casting a 
snake,’ ‘I am applying to Talos the treatment that is peculiarly his own.’ Diod. 22. 
says Tov таба edo\opbvyge, cp. Hellanik. frag. 82 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 36 Müller) ap. 
schol. Eur. Or. 1648 aödeAdıdodv rüv TaAwv dmokreivavros doAderrı барате. Apollod. 
3. 15. 9 amd Ths axpowd\ews Barwy ròv тїз аде\фѕ [Пёрб‹ко$] viðv Tadw (so Tzetz. chil. 
1. 492 f., Ov. met. 8. 230 f., Serv. in Verg. georg. 1. 143) is more precise. Hyg. fad. 39 
summo tecto deiecit is not incompatible with the usual account. Schol. Galean. Ov. /é7s 
498 (R. Ellis P. Ovidii Nasonis [bis Oxford 1881 p. 86) praecipitavit in mari is a more 
substantial variant, ср. the death of Aigeus (К. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Znc. 
i. 954 and D. С. Roberts in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1912 xxxii. 105 ff.). 

The supposed representation of Daidalos and the dead Talos in a Pompeian wall. 
painting (Helbig IWandgem. Camp. p. 359f. no. 1480, E. Gerhard in the Arch. Zeit. 1850 
viii. 177 ff. pl. 17, 1) isexplained away by C. Robert in Pauly— Wissowa Aeal- Enc. iv. 2006. 

ë Schol. Soph. О. C. 1320 róv TaXao0 dv Éric бй Tod к Калад» троса үорєќоос: 
xadamep `Арістарҳоѕ 6 Teyedrns kal Poks істородо‹, avyypapéwy бё 'Exaratos 6 
Moves (Aristarch. /rag. 5 Nauck?, Philokl. frag. 3 Nauck*, Hekat. frag. 361% (Frag. 
hist. Gr. iv. 627 Miiller)). The form KaAws is used by Paus. 1. 21. 4, 1. 26. 4, Souid. 
s.v. llépówos iepóv, Phot. ех. s.v. Ilépówos lepóv (MS. KaAMós), Apostol. 14. 17 (Mss. 
KdáAXos), perhaps also by Hellanik. /rag. 82 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 375 Müller) af. schol. 
Eur. Or. 1648, where the reading of codd. A. M. wera ё тў» Aatdddov dixny каћософіаѕ 
(Z: káAXos софіоѕ) Tepiayouévov adeAdıöoiv amorrelvarros was corrected by R. Holland 
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which is contrary to the known laws of phonetics, must be due to 
folk-etymology of some sort. Now in northern India a snake is, 
for superstitious reasons, habitually called a ‘string’ or a ‘rope’: 
for example, if a snake bites you, you should not mention its 
name, but remark ‘A “rope has touched me’!! If, therefore, 
Talos was in any sense a snake, he might be euphemistically 
called /0/05, a ‘rope.’ 

Latin authors narrate that, when Daidalos flung his nephew 
to the ground, the youth was in mid air changed by Athena 
into a partridge?» In fact, they commonly call him Perdix, or 
‘Partridge, not Talos’, The name was applied to him by the 
Greeks as early as the fifth century B.c.; for it occurs in a play 
of Sophokles* According to a version preserved by the Greek 
lexicographers, Perdix was the mother of Talos or Kalos, who, 
when he was killed, hanged herself and was honoured at Athens 
with .a sanctuary beside the Akropolis”. Since the grave of 
Talos® or Kalos was on the way from the theatre to the 
Akropolis’, it is likely that the sanctuary and the grave were 
close togethers.. The myth of Talos transformed by Athena into 
a partridge was probably popular in Periclean Athens. For a 
curious historical echo of ‘it has been detected by L. Mercklin*. 


Die Sage von Daidalos und Ikaros (Abh. zu dem Ber. der Thomas-schule) Leipzig 1902 
р. 21 into Kdédw soglas mép dywvıfönevov and’by О. Höfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii 
1947 into KaAw oodla mepıyevöuevov. Ср. Lact. Plac. zarr. fab. 8. з Perdix Calai filit 
Atheniensis. 

1 Frazer Golden Bough? i. 456 f., 26.3 Taboo p. 401 f., cp. pp. 399 (Cherokee Indians). 
400 (Arabs), 401 (Herero), 408 (Malays), 411 (Javanese). 

? Ov. met. 8. 231 ff, Lact. Plac. zarr. fab. 8. 3. 

3 So Hyg. fab. 39, 244, 274, Serv. zz Verg. georg. 1. 143, Serv. in Verg. Aen. б. x. 
Sidon. epist. 4. 3. 3, Isid. orig. 19. 19. 9, Schol. Galean. and Phil. 22 Ov. Zbis 
Lact. Plac. zarr. fab. 8. 3, cp. Ov. met. 8. 237, 255. Fulgent. myth. 3. 2, Myth. Vz 
1. 232, 2. 130, 3. 7. 3 call him Perdica, Perdiccas, Perdicca, Perdix (?). The mother с 
Talos is Perdix in Apollod. 3. 15. 9 (R. Wagner, after Heyne, brackets the name as 
gloss), Perdika in Apollod. eit. 3. 15. 9 and in Tzetz. cA;7. т. 493. The mother 
Kalos is Perdix in Souid. s.v. Пєрд:коѕ iepöv, Phot. Zex. s.v. llépówos iepóv, Apostol. 1: 
17 (supra p. 725 n. 6). | 

+ Soph. Camici frag. зоо Nauck? af. Athen. 388 F Хофок\ӱѕ Kapexots: Bpvidos N 
Emwvupos | тёрдікоѕ Ev kNewots 'Adnvaiwv туо, cp. Souid. and Phot. ex. and Apost 
loc. cit. s.v. Yépütkos. lepóv*...XodokMjs de év Kapuxots (кошко MSS.) тд» bro Aatéa 
avaıpedevra Пёрдіко. eivar тодиоиа. In the Sophoclean verse S. Mekler cj. xXewo 
Өзсєӧӧу, A. Nauck xAewois: Kexporidav. 

5 боша. and Phot. ех. s.v. 1Їёрбїко$ lepóv, cp. Apostol. r4. r7. 

6 Loukian. pisc. 42. The schol. ad loc. says: 6 uev TaAws pws тайа én 
"AxpomöNeı TePaupevos. T"Paus. 1.2028 

З See О. Höfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. тозо, W. Judeich Topographie von 
Miinchen 1905 p. 282. 

? L. Mercklin ‘ Die Talos-Sage und das sardonische Lachen’ in the Mémoire 
Pacadémie des sciences de St. Pétersbourg, Mémoires des savants étrangers 1854 vii. 74% 
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During the erection of the Propylaia on the Akropolis the best 
of the workmen missed his footing and fell. When Perikles was 
discouraged by this accident, Athena appeared to him in a dream 
and prescribed a remedy, by means of which Perikles speedily 
cured the man. He commemorated the event by erecting on 
the Akropolis a bronze statue of уела Athena, or ‘Health’ 
Athena, by the side of an already existing altar. So much we 
learn from Plutarch’. Pliny completes the story, though with 
material differences throughout. A favourite slave of Perikles— 
he says—was building a temple on the Akropolis, when he fell 
from the top of the pediment. Athena showed herself to Perikles 
in a dream and prescribed the herb perdicium, the ‘ partridge- 
plant, which in honour of herself was thenceforward known as 
parthenium, the ‘ Virgin's-plant' Pliny adds that the portrait of 
this same slave was cast in bronze and served for the famous 
statue of the splanchndptes or 'entrail-roaster?! Whatever the 
details of the occurrence may have been, it seems clear that the 
prescription of the ‘partridge-plant’ was due to a reminiscence 
of Talos’ transformation into a partridge’. 

But why this connection between Talos and a partridge? On 
bird-metamorphoses in general I have elsewhere said my say". 
Here it must suffice to observe that the partridge in particular 
was notorious for its generative propensities*. Hence it was 
regarded as sacred to Aphrodite‘. And the same reason will 


1 Plout. v. Per. 13. This statue can hardly be identified with that by the Athenian 
sculptor Pyrrhos, the base of which with its inscription (Corp. inscr. Att. i no. 335 
= Dittenberger Syl. inscr. Gr.” no. 585) is still to be seen on the Akropolis immediately 
adjoining the S.E. angle-column of the Propylaia: see Frazer Pausanias ii. 277ff., 
W. Judeich of. cit. p. 220 ff. 

? Plin. zat. hist. 22. 43f. The statue of the splunchndp~tes was by Styppax of Kypros 
(Plin. zat. hist. 34. 81): on existing copies see M. Mayer in the /а/20. d. kais. deutsch. 
arch. Inst. 1893 viii. 218 ff. figs. 1—3 and pl. 4, and A. von Salis in the 444. Mitth. 
1906 xxxi. 352 ff. pl. 22. 

3 Ov. met. 8. 236 ff. states that as a partridge he watched from a branching oak-tree 
Daidalos burying his son Ikaros. In 237 garrula ramosa prospexit ab ilice perdix (so the 
Mss.) editors have taken offence at the notion of a partridge up a tree. An anonymous 
grammarian of the seventh century A.D. or later quotes the line thus: garrula limoso 
prospicit elice perdix (Н. Keil Grammatici Latini Lipsiae 1868 v. 587). Hence R. Merkel 
prints Zimoso...elice, А. E. Housman cj. /amoso...elice. But see P. Burmann ad loc. 

t Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 385 ff. 

5 Aristot. in the passages cited by Н. Bonitz Zwdex Aristotelicus Berolini: 1870 
р. 578a, b s.v. mépbiz, Ail. de nat. an. 3. 5, 3- 16, 4-1, 7. 19, 17. 15, Antigon. Aist. mir. 
81, Athen. 389 А ff., Plin. waz. Ast. 10. 101. 

5 Lyd. de mens. 4. 64 p. 117, 20 ff. Wünsch. Ail. de nat. an. 10. 35 dduppa дё à 
тёрб& THs Ms kal Лутобѕ ds сті ado Névyovotv would make it sacred to Artemis (or 
Selene: see W. Н. Roscher Über Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1890 p. 97 ff. and in 
his Lex. Myth. ii. 3171). 
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account for its association with Talos, who, as being the Sun}, 
was essentially a fertilising power. 

A remarkable variant of the Perdix story is preserved by the 
Latin mythographers?. Perdix, the inventor of the saw, fell in 
love with his own mother Polykaste and pined away because of 
her. Fenestella, who wrote his Arnals in the reign of Tiberiu 
commented on this myth?”. According to him, Perdix was а 
hunter, who tired of the chase, especially as he observed that 
his young comrades Aktaion, Adonis, and Hippolytos all came 
to a bad end. He therefore abandoned his life as a hunter an 
devoted himself to agriculture. Hence he was said to have love 
his mother, ze. Mother Earth, and to have pined away, z.e. te 
have worn himself thin over her. Her name Polykaste might be 
spelled Polykarpe and rendered the ‘ Very Fruitful One. As for 
the saw, that denoted the harsh tongue with which he abused 
his former occupation.  Fenestella's rationalism is of course 
absurd. Nevertheless his account appears to contain element: 
that are far older than the rise of rationalism. Perdix, whe 
loved Polykaste, variously identified with Mother Earth? or the 
Mother of the gods* or Dianas*—Perdix, who is expressly com- 
pared with Aktaion, Adonis, and Hippolytos, an ill-fated trio- 
Perdix, who dreaded the dangers of a woodland life, is a figure 
ominously like the human favourite or partner of more thai 
one ancient goddess. His love for Polykaste was, as Claud 
says, inspired by herself”. And there is perhaps a special s 
nificance in the fact that her lover bore the name of a bi 
of that bird which was ‘the plaything of the daughter of Zeu: 
апа Leto!’ 


v. Talos identified with Zeus. 


Talos the ‘Sun’® was in Crete identified with Zeus. 
Hesychian gloss explains the epithet 70/2205 to mean ‘Ze 


1 Supra p. 719. и 

? Fulgent. myth. 3. 2, Myth. Vat. 1. 232, 2. 130, 3. 7. 3. 

? Fulgent. myth. 3. 2 Fenestella іп Archaicis and Myth. Vat. 2. 130 Fenest 
Martialis should, I think, be corrected into Fenestella in 4za/z6us. On Feneste 
see M. Schanz Geschichte der römischen Litteratur? München 1go1 ii. 2. 201 fi. 
С. Wissowa in Pauly—Wissowa A’eal-Enc. vi. 2177 ff. 

4 Fulgent. myth. 3. 2, Myth. Vat. 1. 232, 2. 130, 3. 7. 3. Cp. the joint-cult oft 
earth-mother and Talos (2) in Sardinia (supra p. 723). 

5 Myth. Vat. 2. 130. 

5 Myth. Vat. 3. 7. 3 Perdicem quoque primo Dianae, deinde incesto matris st 
amore dicunt intabuisse. 

7 Claud. epigr. 19 de Polycaste et Perdice 3f. pectore dum niveo puerum tenet а! 
nutrix, | illicitos ignes iam fovet ipsa parens. 

N Supra p. 727 n. б. 9 Supra p. 719. 
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in Crete’. And that this gloss is trustworthy appears from 
more than one Cretan inscription. The inhabitants of Dreros in 
eastern Crete swore by a series of deities including Zeus Tallatos 
and Helios to oppose the inhabitants of Lyttos®. At Olous too, 
a town close to Dreros, there was a sanctuary of Zeus Tallatos, 
where a decree inviting Knossos to arbitrate between Lato and 
Olous was set up’, as was also a decree in honour of a certain 
physician from the island of Kasos, who had helped the Olontians 
in time of plague*. Coins of Olous, struck in the latter part of 


Fig. 537. 


the fourth century P.C, have as their obverse type a head of 
Britomartis with fillet, bay-wreath, necklace and quiver, and as 
their reverse Zeus enthroned with an eagle on his right hand, 


a sceptre in his left (fig. 537). Perhaps the same deity was 
worshipped on Mount Ide; for a versified inscription, found near 
Retimo at the foot of the mountain, records a dedication to 


1 Hesych. Tadacés> 6 Zeds ev Kpirn. 

? Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr.” no. 463, 14 ff. öuviw | rav 'Eoriav тах | ép mpuraveip | 
kal tov Aiwa тд» | 'Ayopatov kal róv Anva tov Taddaiov | каї тд» "AméNNov(a) | тд» 
AeAdlviov kal | r&v 'A0avatav тй» | Помойуо» каї тд» | 'Ame\Awva тор Ioírtov | xal ràv 
Aaroüv каї rav|”Apreuw xal rüv'""Apea | каї ràv 'Adop(0)trav xal | róv 'Epuüv xal тд» 
"AXor | каї ràv Bpirönapl(rı)v | kai rou Polvıra каї тау | 'Audx[co]rav кої ray Tüv | xai 
Tov Ovpavov каї | 5pwas xai npwäccas | kal xpávas kai moraluous kal Beovs mávras | xal 
mácas к.т.№.= Michel Recuei! d'/nscr. gr. no. 23 A 14 ff.— Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.- 
Inschr. iii. 2. 239 ff. no. 4952 A 14 ff. The inscription was found in 1854 on a hill 
called X@pes near the church of St Antonios. It appears to date from a period shortly 
before 220 B.C. (L. Biirchner in Pauly—Wissowa A'eaZ- Ez. v. 1699). 

з Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr? no. 514, 14 Ev 06 'OAövrı év тш lapQ то Zmvös TÔ 
Taddalw= Michel Recueil d'Znscr. gr. no. 28, 14. The inscription, which belongs to the 
second half of the second century B.C., was found at Delos (T. Homolle in the Zu. 
Corr. Hell. 1879 iii. 290 ff. pl. 6 bis). 

+ J. Demargne in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900 xxiv. 227 no. 1 C 57 fl. davaypayaı бё 
тбдє | тд áQuopa és тд | {єрдї той Envòs (sic) | той TaXXatov kafi] | és тд той ' AckXa|Tto0. 
The inscription was found iu 1898 on the site of a Byzantine church at Olous, aud this 
portion of it dates perhaps from s. ii B.C. 

5 J. N. Svoronos Numismatique de la Crète ancienne Macon 1890 i. 249 pl. 22, 23 

| (cp. 26. 250 pl. 22, 27), Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. р. бо pl. 14, 12, //unter Cat. 
Coins ii. 192, Head Hist. num? p. 472. 
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Hermes ‘established on the Tallaian heights! and we know that 
the mountain as a whole was famous for its cult of Zeus? 

As in Crete, so in Lakonia, Talos the sun-god came to b 
identified with Zeus. Mount 70/2157, the culminating peak of 
Mount Taygeton’, was.sacred to the Sun, and amongst th 
sacrifices there offered to him were horses It would appea 
therefore, that the Laconians too had a sun-god akin to Tale 
But Zeus, whose worship spread by degrees over most of tl 
mountain-tops of Greece?, naturally usurped the position of 
ancient deity. A Spartan inscription links together Zeus 2222020 
with Auxesia and Damoia*. These were goddesses of fertility 
and Zeus Taletitas was presumably coupled with them as beir 
himself a fertilising forces. 


§ 7. Zeus in relation to the Moon. 


(a) Direct identifications of Zeus with the Moon. 


We have next to enquire whether Zeus as god of the brig 
sky stood in any special relation to the second of the celesi 
luminaries. Direct identification, indeed, of Zeus with the me 
is hardly to be looked for on Greek soil; for the Greeks, 
least in historical times?, consistently regarded the moon as fe 
nine. It is only in quasi-Greek districts that Zeus appears a 


1 Corp. inscr. Gr. ii no. 2569 = Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. i. 237 oöpeoı Taddalo 
(TaAAeloıcıw Gruter) lópvuéve к.т.\. 

? Append. B Crete. 

3 Supra p. 155f. 

1 Paus. 3. 20. 4, supra р. 180 f. 

5 Append. В. 

6 Lebas-Foucart Peloponnese no. 162 k add. ...Ad TaXerira [xai A0£9]eig xal Ac 
к.т.№. =/nscr. Gr. Arc. Lac. Mess. i no. 363, 1f. See Append. B Lakonike. 

7 Е. Dünimler in Pauly—Wissowa AeaZ- Ene. ii. 2616 ff. 

8 Supra p. 291. Н. Usener Göfternamen Bonn 1896 p. 130f. regarded Zeus T 
TeXeríras, as gods corresponding with the goddesses OaAAó, Gadla, and ing 
compared the Zeus OaMjs of Aquileia (Zzser. Gr. Sie. Г. no. 2337 an altar fe 
Aquileia in 1830 Ad OaMj | Te "Todos | Mapeprivos | aveßnkev). For the in 
of T and Ө he referred to Н. L. Ahrens De dialecto Dorica Gottingae 18 
(Hesych. ripios: 6épous. Крӯтєѕ) and quoted Пётго$, Moiros, for IIóttos (E. Во 
dialectes doriens Paris 1891 p. 92, who adds айт for а00:5 іп Collitz—Bechtel Gr. ; 
Inschr. iii. 2. 261 ff. no. 4991 iv 3 f.). 

? Н. Usener Göfternamen Bonn 1896 p. 36 conjectures that the Great orig! 
regarded the moon as masculine, not feminine, as Му, not "Мрт, and that 
conception survived in the Phrygian moon-god Mj (on whom see W. 
exhaustive article in Roscher Lex. Myeh. ii. 2687—2770). This, in view o 
that the moon is masculine in the Celtic, Germanic, Slavonic, Old Indian, and 
languages, appears to me not improbable. 
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moon-god'. Thus silver tetradrachms of Antiochos viii Grypos, 
king of Syria, struck between 121 and 96 B.C., have as their reverse 


Fig. 538. Fig. 539. 


type Zeus standing erect within a laurel-wreath: he holds a long 
sceptre in his left hand, an eight-rayed star, possibly meant for 
the planet Iupiter, in his right; and on or over his head is the 
crescent moon (figs. 538, 539)? 
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! E. Siecke Drachenkämpfe Leipzig 1907 рр. 28—42 attempts to show that Zeus was 
originally a moon-god : but his arguments (the birth of Zeus on various mountains; his 
grave in Crete; his epithets Havérrns, 'Acrépios, Xpvodwp, 'Emóyaos, Aíxatos ; his con- 
nexion with the double-axe, ‘horns of consecration,’ eagle, goat, ram ; his fight with the 
Titans ; his temporary defeat by Typhoeus, etc.) are far from convincing. 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Seleucid Kings of Syria p. 88f. pl. 24, 1, Munter Cat. 
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When Zeus appears in conjunction with the god Men, as і 
a relief from Maionia (fig. 540)', he is to be regarded as a sole 
rather than a lunar deity”. 


(b) Zeus paired with Selene (Pandia ?). 


Again, Zeus was paired with Selene, the Greek moon-goddes 
as the father of Nemea?, while Dionysos, according to son 
authorities, was an offspring of the same union‘ As early as th 
seventh century B.C. Alkman described certain flowers or plants, 


Which the Dew, daughter of Zeus 
And of Selana nurtureth®. 


A late Homeric hymn to Selene tells how— 


With her once Kronos' son in love lay locked, 
And she conceiving bare the maid Pandeie 
Of form conspicuous mid the immortal gods*. 


Hyginus too records the same genealogy’; and Photios state 
that the Attic festival Pandia derived its name either fro 
Pandia the daughter of Selene or from Pandion the epony 
of the tribe Pandionis, adding that it was held for Zeus*. 
seems probable that, as W. Н. Roscher conjectured’, Pandia wi 
originally an epithet of Selene rather than her daughter”; b 
that the festival Pandia was ab initio connected with this Sele 
Рапаа is far from clear. 


Coins iii. 99 f. pl. 69, 18 f., Head Arst. num. p. 770. Fig. 538 is from a specimen 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, fig. 539 from one in my collection. 

1 Supra p. 642 n. 2 and n. 4. ? Supra p. 193 fig. 142. 

3 Supra p. 456 n. 5. + Supra р. 457 П. 5. 

5 Alkm. frag. 48 Bergk? ola Ads Ovydrnp | ёрта rpéper каї Ledavas [ölas] ар. Pk 
symp. 3. 10. 3, guaestt. nat. 24, de fac. in orb. lun. 23, cp. Macrob. Sat. 7. 16. 
Natalis Comes mytholog. 3. 17 p. 131 ed. Patav. quidam tradiderunt Lunam fi 
uxorem Aeris, e quo Rorem filium conceperit ac genuerit, ut ait Aleman mel 
eo carmine: dypwerw Opócos adfeı uév uývņys тє kal dépos vids. Natalis appear 
be quoting, not Alkm. /rag. 48, but a corrupt hexameter passage, which I would re 
as follows: dypwarıv | айёе uév Мур тє kal’ Aépos vids (glossed by dpécos). 

6 H. Sel. val. 

7 Hyg. fab. praef. p. 12, 9 Schmidt ex Iove et Luna Pandia (pandion cod. F, с 
Schmidt). 

8 Phot. dex. s.v. Idvdia. 50 et. mag. p. 631, 21f., Bekker anecd. i. 292, 10 f. 

э W. Н. Roscher Über Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1890 p. тоо and in his 2 
Myth. її. 3172. 

10 Ulpian zz Dem. zz Aid. 8 Ilävöca бё of uév Aròs dopriw évdpucay’ oi бё Mavdte 
ZeAnvnw voulfovew к.т.№., schol. Dem. zz Afid. 8 Ildvöıa xai Парта, ӯ Le 
Maximus тєрї karapx@v 22, 146, 208, 281 uses the expression ravdia XeMjwm, 7 
mavdia ZeAnvaln, and 7. 123, 294, 327, 393 even ravöla alone of the moon. Orph., 
11, 8 Abel has табса LeAnvaly. 
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The festival itself was held on or about Elaphebolion 14, and 
appears to have formed the concluding act of the City Dionysia’. 
Its name is an extension of Da? comparable, as Pollux saw, with 
Panathénata, Рапідта, Panaitólia, Pamboidtia®. Mommsen* and 
Gruppe’ suppose with much probability that the Pandia was 
celebrated at the time of the full moon. Now this was the time 
when, according to Greek belief, dew fell thickest; and dew, as 
we shall prove further on, was one means by which the sky- 
father impregnated the earth-mother* Hence I venture to infer 
that the Pandia stood for the union of Zeus with Semele, 
whose name gave rise to frequent confusion with Selene’. On 
this showing the City Dionysia began with dithyrambs, which 
commemorated the union of Zeus with Semele’, and ended 
with the Pandia, which brought that union to effect. Ten lunar 
months later, at the Lenaia, Dionysos son of Zeus by Semele 
was born? 


(c) Zeus paired with Io, Pasiphae, Europe. 


When Zeus сате to be paired with Selene, we may fairly 
assume that it was as a sun-god with a moon-goddess”. The 
same conception has been thought to underlie several of the 
love-tales told about him and already in part discussed by us. 
Scholars ancient and modern have regarded Io as the moon”, 
And, if so, her lover might well be the sun. Pasiphae and her 
bull almost certainly represented moon and sun in some sense”. 
Europe, borne off from Phoinike to Crete by Zeus, apparently by 
Zeus Astérios®, is another case in point. For Zeus Astérios seems 


1 Dem. iz Mid. 8f., Harpokr. and Souid. s.v. Ilávóewa. See further Mommsen 
Feste d. Stadt Athen рр. 432f., 441, 445, 448, С. E. Marindin in Smith—Wayte— 
Marindin Dict. Ant. i. 333, E. Cahen in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iv. 313. 

2 E. Cahen ec. cit. Another extension of Ata is to be seen in Atdoca: the simple 
form occurs as the name of a festival in Teos (supra p. 423 n. 2). 

3 Poll. б. 163. We need not suppose with E. Pfuhl De Atheniensium 77 sacris 
Berolini 1900 p. зо п. 188 (after U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Aus Aydathen Berlin 
1880 p. 133) that the Péxdia implies an early unification of several Zeus-cults. The 
prefix may be due to false analogy, Pándia signifying no more than a glorified Dia. 

+ Mommsen of. cit. р. 432 n. 4, р. 441. 

5 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 938 n. 1. 

6 Jnfra ch.ii $8 (а). Note that at Miletos on Artemision 14 (= Elaphebolion 14) an 
offering was made Al Nooly, i.e. Norlw, cp. Zeus ‘Térios (A. Rehm in Milet iii. 162 fi, 
400 f.). 

? Supra p. 457 n. 5. 8 Supra p. 681 f. 9 Supra р. 669 ff. 

V M. Mayer Die Gigauten uud Titauen Berlin 1887 p. 79 ff, W. Н. Roscher Über 
Seleue und Verwandtes Leipzig 1890 pp. 8 Е, тоо f. and in his Lex. Myth. ii. 3172 f. 

П Supra p. 454 ff. 12 Supra pp. 521 ff., 543 ff. 13 Supra p. 545 ff. 
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to have been—as C. Robert! M. Mayer?, апа W. Н. Roscher’ 
surmised—not merely a star-god but also a sun-god‘. 

I must, however, insist even at the risk of some repetition 
that not one of these myths affords any valid proof that Zeus 
was ab origine a sun-god, consort of a moon-goddess. We 
cannot assert that Io was from the outset lunar* Pasiphae 
may have been*: but it is probable that her bull, though solar, 
was not originally Zeus’. Finally, Europe as the moon? and 
Zeus Astérios as the sun? were Phoenician rather than Hellenic 
divinities. 


(d) Zeus paired with Antiope. 


In the Homeric Nekyia! Odysseus interviews the shades of 
fourteen famous heroines, the list being probably the work of 
an interpolator who belonged to the Hesiodic school". We are 
concerned with but one of his characters— 


Antiope, 
t daughter, who in truth did boast 
That she had lain even in the arms of Zeus. 
Two sons she bare him, Zethos and Amphion, 
Who founded first Thebes of the seven gates 
And walled the same, since not without a wall 
Could they, though stout of heart, hold wide-wayed Thebes!? 


In Euripides’ Antiope Amphion says to his mother: 


Nay, I cannot think 
That Zeus in secret copying the shape 
Of an evil-doer so drew nigh thy couch 
As might a man®, 


! Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 136. 

2 M. Mayer of. cit. p. 8o. 

3 W. H. Roscher Über Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1890 pp. 132, 138 f. and in 
his Lex. Myth. ii. 3193. 


* Supra рр. 493 ff, 545 ff. 5 Supra p. 454 ff. 
6 Supra p. 521 ff. 7 Supra pp. 522f., 543 ff. 
8 Supra pp. 524, 538 ff. 9 Supra р. 545 f. 


10 Od. 11. 225 ff. 

u G. C. W. Warr The Greek Epic London 1895 p. 194 n, M. Croiset 20/0276 de 
littérature grecque? Paris 1896 i. 279 f., W. Christ Geschichte do griechischen Litteratur 
München 1908 i. 56. 

1? Od. 11. 260 ff. The passage is paraphrased and expanded in Ap. Rhod. 1.735— 

13 Eur. Antiope frag. 210 Nauck? ap. Clem. Al. strom. 5. 14 р. 401, 5 Ё St 
(=Euseb. praep. ev. 13. 13. 38) oðkouv ёт: катӣ rip» rv mo\\@v Öbfav тєрї той dei 
bmoAnmTeov. 0606 yap AdOpg Soxd | pwròs (0mpàs с). Е. W. Schmidt) kakovpyov o 
Expunobuevov | col Ziv’ (cj. Valckenaer, rhvõe codd., ryvö’ Euseb.) és evi» deep avOpi 
моле», Auplwv Xéye rn Avrıömm. 
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But Hermes as deus ex machina declares : 


Thou who didst tell her that it was a man, 

Not Zeus, who wooed and won her—howsoe’er 
She might deny it—what couldst thou have said 
More hateful to the heart of Zeus himself, 
Dishonouring thus the very bride of Zeus?! 


The story was localised in Boiotia? and took on a Dionysiac 
colouring, Antiope being represented as a Maenad? and Zeus as 
a Satyr‘ It is not, however, till Roman times that Zeus is 


Fig. 541. 


1 Eur. Antiope frag. ultimum 44 ff. (Н. v. Arnim Supplementum Euripideum Bonn 
1913 p. 21) каї mp[@]ra uév оф[ 59 Хуу @],Өротоѕ [ws] | où Zeus evelyn, [kav a]maprijraı 
Tábe— | ri ógr! à» el[mes, Zeus 5 ujardov ğylero, | Zmvós noAoüsa<v> XMékrpov wd’) 
a[rejudoas ; 

* Antiope was born at Ilyria (Hes. frag. 78 Flach E: schol. //. 2. 496, Eustath. 
in Jl. p. 265, 5, Herodian. i. зоо Lentz, Steph. Byz. s.v. "Tpía). Her father Nykteus 
founded Hysia (Steph. Byz. s.v.'Yota, Eur. Antiope frag. 180 Nauck? ap. Harpokr. s.v. 
‘Yala, cp. Herodian. i. зоо Lentz, Steph. Byz. s.v. "T pía). 

* On Antiope as a Maenad in literature (Paus. 9. 17. 6) and art (О. Jahn in the Arch. 
Zeit. 1853 xi. 65—105 pl. 56 f.) consult L. Weniger in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2411 f. 
She is described as a daughter of Lykourgos in the Ayfria ap. Prokl. chrestom. 1 (p. 18 
Kinkel) rj» Avkoípyov (Айкон cj. Heyne) @vyarépa. See further Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 
p. 67 f., who remarks (p. 68 n. 1) that late writers regard Lykourgos, the persecutor ot 
Dionysos’ nurses (77. 6. 130 ff.), as a Boeotian (Firm. Mat. 6. 6 ff., Kephalion frag. 5 (Frag. 
hist. Gr. iii. 628 Muller) ар. Io. Malal. chron. 2 p. 42 ff. Dindorf, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 21). 

4 Rufin. recogn. 10. 22, Dracont. 2. 24 (Poet. Lat. min. v. 129 Baehrens), Nonn. 
Dion. т. 123, 16. 242 f., Myth. Vat. i. 204, Lact. Plac. ¢ Stat. Theb. 9. 423, schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 4. 1090. К. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa A’eal-Enc. i. 2497 holds that of the 
various monuments, which have been supposed to represent Zeus as a Satyr with Antiope, 
two only have been rightly so interpreted, 272. an Etruscan mirror of late style in the 
British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes р. 116 no. 697 = Gerhard Zir. Spiegel iii. 
83 f. pl. 81, 2) and a scene from the great mosaic on the Piazza della Vittoria at Palermo 
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actually said to have played the Satyr. The language of Euripides 
suggests rather that he courted Antiope in the shape of an ordi- 
nary man. A variant tradition, which emphasises the analogy 
between Europe and Antiope, makes the latter, like the former, 
wooed by Zeus in the form of a bull! The bull-connexion 
reappears in a curious local custom recorded by Pausanias?. 
When the sun was in the sign of Taurus, the Thebans used 
to mount guard over the tomb of Zethos and Amphion ; for if 
the men of Tithorea in Phokis could at that time steal some 
of the earth from the said tomb and place it on the tomb of 
Antiope, then the district of Tithorea would be fertile, that of 
Thebes barren. The belief. was based on the following passage 
in the oracles of Bakis: 


But whensoe’er to Zethos and Amphion 

One of Tithorea’s men upon the ground 

Shall pour a soothing gift of drink and prayer, 

What time the Bull is warmed by the great sun’s might, 
Then verily beware of no small bane 

That comes upon the city; for the fruits 

Dwindle within it, when men take of the earth 

And to the tomb of Phokos bear the same. 


The tomb of Phokos comes in as something of a surprise. : 
are expecting the tomb of Antiope. So Pausanias hastens to 
explain : 


‘The wife of Lykos (Dirke) honoured Dionysos above all the gods. The 
fore, when she suffered what tradition says she suffered (being bound to a bull 
by Zethos and Amphion and thus dragged to death), Dionysos was wroth wit! 
Antiope. Are not the gods jealous of excessive vengeance?  Antiope, me 
say, went mad and bereft of her wits wandered through Hellas till Phoko: 
son of Ornytion, son of Sisyphos, fell in with her, healed and married her 
Hence Antiope and Phokos share the same grave? 


(J. Overbeck in the Ber. sächs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1873 pp. 98, 16 
pl. 2). But the Etruscan mirror is, both by Н. B. Walters and by E. Gerhard (occ. 
interpreted of Zeus with Semele: it represents Zeus with a crown of lilies (supra p. 
on his head and a thunderbolt in his left hand embracing a winged female figure in t 
presence of a tailed Satyr with two flutes. The mosaic, which may be dated с. тоо A.I 
shows (fig. 541) Antiope as a Bacchant with £Zf/rsos and timbrel advancing towards | 
left, while Zeus as an ithyphallic Satyr with /agoéd/on and fawn-skin (?) follows her f 
the right. Finally it may be noted that a painting by Correggio in the Louvre (no. 1 
gives Zeus as a young Satyr discovering Antiope asleep with Eros beside her (H. Sc 
Das weibliche Schönheitsideal in der Malerei Jena 1912 p. 243 fig. 108, Reinach 
Peintures tii. 754). 

1 Lact. Plac. zz Stat. 7%eb. 7. 189 (Antiope) a Lyco expulsa per Dircen a low 
taurum verso compressa est, unde Zethus et Amphion feruntur progeniti. 

2 Paus. 9. r7. 4ff., cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. Tıdopala, who wrongly places the 
Zethos and Amphion at Tithorea: on its real position see Frazer Pausanias v. 57. 

з Paus. 9. 17.6. At a place in Daulis called Tronis there was a shrine of the 
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Note that the constellation Taurus is here connected with Antiope 
as it was connected with Europe’. Moreover, the analogy sub- 
sisting between Europe and Antiope is strengthened rather than 
weakened by the marriage of the heroine with the local chief: 
Phokos, the eponym of Phokis, is to Antiope what Asterion, the 
Cretan king, was to Europe*. 

At Sikyon the story of Antiope was told in a different way’. 
Antiope, daughter of Nykteus the regent of Thebes, or, as rumour 
had it, daughter of the river Asopos, was famous for her beauty. 
Epopeus, son of Aloeus and grandson of Helios*, who had come 
from Thessaly and succeeded Korax as king of Aigialeia (later 
called Sikyon), was enamoured of Antiope and carried her off. 
Thereupon the Thebans sallied out to fight him. In the fight 
both Nykteus and Epopeus were wounded, but Epopeus won. 
.Nykteus was carried back to Thebes, and on his death-bed 
entrusted the regency to his brother Lykos. Epopeus also died 
of his hurt, and was succeeded by Lamedon, who surrendered 
Antiope. As she went to Thebes by way of Eleutherai, she 
gave birth by the road-side—an incident commemorated by the 
old epic poet Asios: 

Antiope the daughter of Asopos, 

Deep-eddying stream, bare Zethos and Amphion 

The god-like, having met in wedlock's bond 

Zeus and Epopeus shepherd of the folk®. 
The statement that Epopeus, king of Sikyon, and Zeus had the 
same wife is very noteworthy and, when compared with similar 
cases, points to the belief that the king was an embodiment of 
Zeus*. If so, his name was appropriate. Zpopeis,‘ He who sees 
all, is but another form’ of the cult-titles Epdptes*, Epópsios?, 
Epopetés® borne by Zeus. 
Founder (npwov ўро ' Apxsyérov), who was variously identified with Xanthippos, a famous 
warrior, and with Phokos, son of Ornytion, son of Sisyphos. The Phokians daily 
honoured him: they brought victims, poured the blood through a hole into the grave, 
and consumed the-flesh on the spot (Paus. 10. 4. 10). 

1 Supra p. 549. ? Supra p. 546 f. 

5 Paus. 2. б.т ff. Variants in Apollod. 3. 5. 5, schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1090, Hyg. Jab. 
8, Myth. Vat. 1. 204; Hyg. Jab. 7; Lact. Plac. ix Stat. Theb. 4. 370, schol. Pers. sat. 
1. 77, Myth. Vat. т. 97, 2. 74 Antiopa...ab Zfapho...stuprata; Aypria ap. Prokl. 
chrestom. 1 (р. 18 Kinkel); Souid. s.v. "Avrıöan. + Paus. 2: 1. 16 

5 Asios frag. 1 Kinkel ap. Paus. 2. 6. 4. $ Cp. supra p. 247 f. 

7 J. Escher-Bürkli in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/- Enc. vi. 245. 

3 Hesych. 'Emóxrys: Zeus. 7j Oearns, Corn. theol. 9 p. 9, 20 Lang, Schöll—Studemund 
anecd. i. 265 f. Arös...eböpor, ётбттоь, éxnxdov. 

» Hesych. 'Exóy«os: Zeós. каї 'АтбААш», Kallim. 4. Zeus 82, Ap. Rhod. 2. 1125 
Znvos "Eroyiov, 1135, Orph. Ary. 1035. 

10 Hesych. 'Erwrerns" Zeus тара AOnvaios. 
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a Zeus paired with Antiope 


Antiope’s tomb at Tithorea was honoured when the sun was 
in the sign of Taurus" ler partner at Sikyon was a popes, 
grandson of епок" Late authorities made her a priestess of 
Helios Antrope, therefore. stood in some relation to the sun. 
At Corinth that relation was much more clearly recognised. For 
Kumelos in his Alorznthrake (c. 740 В.С.) represented Antiope, not 
as wite of Telos’ grandson, but as wife of lIelios himself and 
by him mother of Aloeus and Aietesi Diophanes too, better 
known as Diophantos, in his Ponte /Pistory (s. iii B.C.)® made 
Antiope the mother of Aietes”, and therefore presumably the wife 
of Helios. Now if Antiope as early as the eighth century В.С, was 
the wife of the Sun, it is reasonable to conjecture that she was 
a moon-zoddess. dfe, as О. Gruppe observes’, is ta highly 
suitable appellation for the full moon, which at its rising exactly 
faces the sun. For „17/00 means ‘She who looks over against, 
or faces’ another; and Nonnos. for example, speaks of — 


Phaethon balancing the full-faced "тд Moon‘. 


W. Н. Roscher who regards Antiope as a ‘moon-herome or 
‘hypostasis of the inoon-goddess, draws attention to her rape 
by Epopeus™, to her vaunted beauty, to the names ot не аш 
Лох, the “Nocturnal, and his brother Z 405, the Tea az 


1 Supra p. 730 f. Орто 

" Kephalion /ra,. 6 (Fray. Az. Cr. id. 628 Müller) ap. Io. Malal. слон. 2 р. 45 
Dindorf. 

* ише]. pas: 2 Kinkel 227 «chol. Vind. OR 132 ту, [Жл лг des em О 
Er. ате (iv. Dindorf). 

” E. Schwartz in Pauly— Wissowa Леа е. v. 1081. 

" Diophantos frag. 1 (Frag. Ai Gr. iv. 397 Müller) ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 242, 
Eudok. 702. 37. In both sources the MSS. read Aroparns. not Módavros. 

ЕО vel HVE уы we 

^ Nonn. on. б. 76 kai Paedwv inönoıpos envy avrwmide Муру. 

WL Roscher Über Selem und Verzwundtes Leipzig 15до p. 140 ff. and in his 
ИИ ii lo Vite 

™ Paus. 2.6. 2 артасе. Arpria ap. Prokl. cAhrestom. 1 (p. 18 Kınkel) @@eipas, etc. 
On the rape of the moon-goddess see W. FH. Roscher Über Selene und Verwandtes 
Leipzig 1590 p. 78 and in his Lev JAA. it. 3059. 

п Ар. Rhod. 4. 1088 etwrida (ср. Pind. Ой. то. до f. etwmedos | NeNdvas, efc.), Paus. 

‚ б. t, Prop. 1. 4. à. Му. fat. 8. On the beauty of the moon-goddess see W. II. 


ta 


Roscher Cher Selene und Verwandte: Leipzig 1890 p. 22 f. zd. Nachtrage zu meiner 
S arit uhor Selene und Voricamdtes Leipzig 1895 p. 21, 4d. in. Roscher Zer. Луг. iL 
fio for. Helter mulk seesherselt 

Supra p. ба. >. Китеп * Die göttlichen Zwillinge bei den Griechen’ in the 
Surfer ичун af Videnstabsselskahet т Christiania 1902 ii llistorisk-hlosofisk Klasse 
Christiania 1903 no. 2 argues that in the original form of the myth the twins Amphion 
and Zethos carried off Antiope and her sister Dirke from a second pair of twins, Lykos 
{Ly kourgos, Epopeus) and Nykteus. The myth would thus be parallel to that of the rape 
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her connexion with Orion’, and to her sons Amphion and Zethos, 
the Theban Dioskouroi, whom he believes to be the morning- 
star and the evening-star respectively?. This last point is of 
very doubtful validity*. Nevertheless the analogy of Kastor and 
Polydeukes‘ predisposes us to think that Amphion and Zethos 


-may have stood in some relation to stars. And, if so, we obtain 
‚another illustration of the old-world idea that the stars are the 


offspring of a union between the sun and the moon’ 


(e) Zeus and his Lunar Consorts. 


On a review of the foregoing evidence it appears that Zeus, 
who consorted with Selene at Nemea, was elsewhere paired with 
a variety of heroines—Antiope, Europe, Io—who sooner or later 
acquired lunar characteristics. That the moon should be called 
by half a dozen different names in Greece, is by no means sur- 
prising—witness its numerous appellations among the peasants 
of modern France? and Germany’. Observe, too, that the Greek 
names for the moon—Pasiphae, Pandia(?), and the like—were 
of local, not universal, significance. Athens spoke of Pandia; 
Argos and Euboia, of Io; Knossos and Thalamai, of Pasiphae. 
Nor was there, except perhaps with Antiope and Europe in 
Phokis and Boiotia, any overlapping of lunar names: 

What has been said will suffice to establish a further and a 
more important contention. The combination of a solar Zeus 
with a lunar consort is restricted to certain well-defined areas. 
It occurs in Crete and in the eastern half of central Greece, but 
hardly anywhere in the rest of the Greek area. This may be 
taken to show that Zeus was not essentially the husband of a 
lunar bride. His association with her savours rather of non- 
Hellenic influence. 

One other feature of these myths deserves to be mentioned. 
There is in them a decided tendency towards representing Zeus 
as a bull and his partner as a cow. The bull’ Zeus mates with 
the cow Io* Poseidon or Zeus sent, or, as later writers put it, 


of the Leukippides by the sons of Aphareus and the Dioskouroi (Gruppe Afyth. Lit. 
1908 p. 394 f.). 

! Pind. frag. 73 Christ ap. Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 34, Strab. 404. 

* Welcker Gr. Göftterl. i. 614 f. 

3 Infra p. 771- : 4 Infra p. 760 Ё. 

5 Supra p. 523 n. 6. 

6 P. Sebillot Le Folk-Lore de France Paris 1904 i. 37 ff. 

7 J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 ii. 701. 

8 Supra p. 438 fl. 
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74.0 Zeus Asterios, Zeus Seirén 


Zeus was the bull that had connexion with Pasiphae in 
cow! Zeus sent, or, according to the usual version, Zeus z 
the bull that bore Europe away to Crete*; and she in her t 
appears at Thebes as a cow marked on either flank with a whi 
full moon*. Lastly, Antiope is said by the scholiast on Statius 
to have been driven out by Lykos owing to the designs of 
Dirke, and then to have been won by Zeus, who had trans- 
formed himself into a bull for the occasion‘: there was thus 2 
certain poetic justice about the vengeance that Antiope's s 
wreaked upon Dirke, when they bound her to a bull® It ce 
hardly be doubted that these bull-and-cow myths hang toget 
with the conception of the sun as a bull and the horned moor 
as a cow. | 


S 8. Zeus in relation to the Stars. 


Zeus as god of the bright sky was brought into various rele 
tions with the stars also, though these minor manifestations of hi 
brightness did not often find definite expression in cult, literatur. 
or art. І 


(a) Zeus Astérios, Zeus Seirén, Zeus Oromasdes. 


Late authors attest the Gortynian cult of Zeus AsZérzos*, who 
title may have meant originally ‘god of all the Celestial Light 
but in the Hellenistic age would doubtless be understood as ‘g 
of the Stars’ only’, perhaps with special reference to the constel: 
tion Helike®. 

Other indications connect Zeus with Seirios. Once, when 1 
dog-star was scorching the island of Keos, Aristaios is said to h: 
made a great altar for Zeus /ématos and to have sacrificed on i 
mountains to Seirios and to Zeus”. The combination perh 
gave rise to a separate conception. Antimachos of Kolopl 
(c. 400 B.C.) ‘called Zeus Seren on account of the star”? 

1 Supra рр. 464 ff., 544- 

? Supra pp. 524 ff., 544. 

3 If I am right in my surmise supra p. 539 ff. 

+ Supra p. 736 n. t. 

5 Supra p. 736. The tauriform Zeus perhaps acted as his own executioner. 

6 Supra p. 545 ff. К. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal- Etc. ii. 1786 argues 
the existence of the hypostases Asterion and Asterios that the cult of Zeus dstérit 
early. But see supra p. 547. 

T Supra p. 495. ‘8 Supra p. 547. 3 Supra p. 547 ff. 

1? Ap. Rhod. 2. 516 ff. See further zu/ra ch. ii $ 8 (c). 

п Antim. frag. 94 Kinkel af. ef. mag. p. 710, 30 f. 6 2 ' Avriuaxos gelpıva (Хер 
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Small copper coins of Kypros dating from the Ptolemaic period 
have as their obverse type a laureate head of Zeus, 
as their reverse Zeus standing with corn-ears in his 
right hand, a sceptre in his left, and a large star above 
his head (fig. 542)'. In view of other Cypriote coppers, 
- which connect the star with Aphrodite and her dove?, 
we may venture to identify it with the planet Venus ' Fig 342- 
rather than with the planet Iupiter’. 

Finally, stars played an important part in the cult of Zeus Оғо- 
másdes, the Hellenised Auramazda‘, who was represented, like Men’ 


vir doctus in Classical Journal vii. 234, Zelpiov cj. Schellenberg) róv Ala #фу бй тд 
äorpov, cp. Eustath. г” Od. p. 1709, 55 f. ev бё руторкф АМєйкф eUpyra. kal тайта* 
Zeipnves, та otpa. See also U. von Wilamowitz-Möllendorff 72»/Aeos die Perser 
Leipzig 1903 p. 44 and D. Miilder in Phélologes 1906 lxv. 217 f. cited by О. Höfer in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. бог. Supra p. 299 n. 2. 

1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Cyprus p. Ixxxi. I figure a specimen in my collection. 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Cyprus p. Ixxviii pl. 22, 8 and pl. 24, 16. 

3 In the case of tetradrachms struck by Antiochos viii Grypos (sura p. 731 figs. 538, 
539) I interpreted the star held by the god as the planet Iupiter. But the moon is so 
constantly associated with the evening-star in oriental art that it is at least equally 
possible to regard the star in question as the planet Venus. 

3 Supra p. 10 n. т. As to the name Auramazda my friend the Rev. Prof. J. Н. 
Moulton ia his Zarly Religious Poetry of Persia Cambridge тогі p. 73 п. writes: 
* Hommel's discovery of the name Assara Afazas in an Assyrian record of the middle of 
the second millenium B.c. takes the divine name back to the Aryan period, or to Iranian 
antiquity prior to the change of s to A....The Boghazkeui /dra and Nésatia might be 
Indo-Aryan, but AZazas cannot. It seems probable therefore that Mazdäh was a cult 
epithet of a great Akura—some would say the Vedic Varuna—long before Zarathushtra.’ 
4d. ib. p. 56:...'Having thus discarded conceptions of Deity which failed to satisfy his 
spiritual sense, Zarathushtra proclaimed his own conceptions in their stead. One 
inherited name for God was good enough for him. Aura in the Gáthás already means 
* Lord," its etymological meaning "spiritual" having apparently died out before the 
division of the Aryans. Who or what was ‘‘the Lord"? His relation to Nature is 
wholly in accord with the Bible itself. **Who covereth Himself with light as with a 
garment" is almost a quotation from the Gáthás. But his own nature is something 
higher yet. He is “the Wise" (A/azdzk), which seems specially to denote the “ know- 
ledge of good and evil," the unerring instinct that can distinguish between Truth aud 
Falsehood, which for the Prophet were the most vital aspects of good and evil.’ Zd. zb. 
р. 57f.: ‘The elements of the combination Ahura Mazdáh in the Gäthäs are declined as 
separate words, arranged indifferently, and either word may be used alone. *'The Wise 
Lord” will probably represent it to us better than “ Ahura Mazdáh." It soon became 
fixed as a proper name. By the time of the great Darius, the first Zarathushtrian King of 
Persia (it would seem), the name has become a single word, Auramazda, with flexion 
only at the end.’ See further J. H. Moulton Zarly Zoroastrianism London 1913 рр. зо ff., 
61, go ff., тоб f., 422 ff., adib. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Hesychian gloss Mages: 6 Zeis тара Фри 
preserves in a Grecised form the cult-title Mazdāh. 

5 A. M. Migliarini in the Azn. d. /nst. 1843 xv. 392 f. pl. О, р 2, Reinach Pierres 
Gravées p. 135 no. 20 pl. 123, Furtwängler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 141 nos. 3177 f. 
pl. 26, p. 197 nos. 4914—4917 pl 35, W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2692, 
2745. 


74.2 Zeus Oromäsdes 


ог Attis? or Mithras(?)*, wearing a stellate tiara. We are unusu- 
ally well informed about this deity, thanks to the systematic 
exploration of the Nemroud Dagh, an outlying spur of Mount. 
Tauros in the region of the upper Euphrates. Here in 1881 
engineer K. Sester discovered a remarkable tumulus, which in 1882 
and 1883 was investigated by two expeditionary parties, that 
the Germans (O. Puchstein, K. Humann, F. von Luschan)* and 
that of the Turks (Hamdy Bey, Osgan Effendi)‘, Their results 
may be briefly resumed. | 

Antiochos i of Kommagene (69—38 В.С. or later), who in 
inscriptions announces himself as ‘ The great King Antiochos, the 
Just God Made Manifest, Friend of the Romans and Friend of the 
Greeks’, resolved to be buried on the highest mountain-peak of 
his domain. On the summit of the Nemroud Dagh, at an altitud 


І Toul. oz. 5. 165 B тӯи бё (sc. Myrépa тё» Oedv) та re ħa тарта émitpépac abQ (sc. 
TO ATT) Kal тди dorepwrov emideivaı miAov, ib. 170 D f. ò yap “Artis otros éxuw т 
kaTácTikrov Tois dorpas Tıapav є0дзћоу Or. Tas marrwv Tav ÜcQv eis Tov Eubavn Koop 
ópwpévas Angeıs dpxàs ётосато THs avroð BacıXkelas, Sallustius тєрї Oev kal kbokor 
ёр& av ӯ Муттр rod” Arrews kal obpaviovs air@ bidwow Öuvdueis‘ robro yap éorw 6 mi 

Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Münzen p. 226 no. 746 pl. 13, 6, cp. no. 747 (Ankyra in Gala 
ib. p. 226 f. nos. 748—750 pl. 13, 7—9, cp. по. 751 (Pessinous), К. Eisler Welten 
und Himmelszelt München 1910 i. 63 f. fig. 11 ; E. Pernice—F. Winter Der Hildeshe 
Silberfund Berlin 1901 pl. s, Reinach A2. Keliefs i. 159, 2, W. Drexler in Roscher Le 
Alyth. ii. 2741. 

? Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus, etc. p. 84 pl. 19, 3 f., Imhoof-Blumer Monn. g 
p. 227 pl. E, 16, Waddington—Babelon—Reinach Monn. gr. d’As. Min. i. 136 pl. ı 
5 f., Head Hist. num.” p. sos fig. 264. 

? К. Humann and О. Puchstein Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien Berlin 18 
p. 97 ff. with figs. in text and Atlas of 3 maps and 53 pls. 

t О. Hamdy Bey and Osgan Effendi Ze Tumulus du Nemroud-dagh (Voyas 
Description, .Inscriptions avec Plans et Photographies). Constantinople 1883 
Frontisp., 33 pls., and 2 plans. 

5 Humann—Puchstein 02. cit. p. 272 1a ı ff. (=Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inser. 5 
no. 383, 1 fl.), p. 325 1 Ё, p. 320f. 1 ff., p. 327 1 ff., р. 319 1ff., p. зоз 15р ош 
р. 304 1 ff., p. 304 f. 1 ff., p. 283 1ff., p. 306 f. 1 ff., р. 285 1 ff., p. 307 f. 1ff., p. 287 1 
р. 313 1 ff., p. 311 f. 1 ff., p. 356 1 ff. (=Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. nos. 
т Ё, 384, 1 ff., 385, 1 ff, 386, 1 Е, 387, 1 ff, 388, 1 ff, 389, 1 ff., 3900 MN 
392, 1 ff, 393, 1 ff., 394, 1 Ё, 393, 1 ff., 396, 1 ff., 397, 1 ff., 401, 1 ff., 402, 1 ff.), V. 
Yorke in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii. 312 f. no. 14, 1 ff. Samosata (= Dittenbe 
op. cit. no. 404, 1 ff.): Baoıkeüs uéyas "Avrioxos Oeds Alxacos Emipavhs PiAopwpatos 
dX, cp. Lebas—Waddington Asie Mineure iii no. 136d, 1 ff. Ephesos (= 
berger op. cit. no. 405, 1 ff.) Baca "Avrioxov Өєд» | Alkarov Empar Ф:Хорораќор 
Péva, and the slight variant in Humann—Puchstein 02. cit. p. 311 1 ff. (= 
berger of. cit. no. 400, 1 ff.) [Вас‹А]ей uelyas] | ['Avriox]os Өєӧѕ Alixacos] | [Erg 
ФАЛА] | [kal HcAopwpatos]. 

Since a dedication GeQ aig Mí0pa has come to light at Azlisse Hissar, i.e. Tye 
Kappadokia (J. Н. Mordtmann in the A7A. Mitth. 1885 x. 12 citing Rizo Karn 
113), О. Puchstein in Humann—Puchstein of. cit. p. 341 f. suggests that the divine 
of Antiochos were a popular designation of Mithras. But F. Cumont in Pauly—Wi 
Real-Enc. v. 564 shows that the cult-epithets "Ocıos каї Alxacos, "Ostos Aixatos, or "Og 
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alone, were used throughout Asia Minor etc. of a variety of gods and goddesses. And, 
as we shall see, Antiochos claimed to be a human counterpart of Zeus Oromdásdes rather 
than of Mithras. 


744 Zeus Oromdsdes 


of between 6800 and 7100 ft!, a prodigious cairn of stones was 
piled containing c. 264,750 cubic metres of material (fig. 543). 
Various attempts to penetrate the vast mass and rifle the dead 
king’s chamber have been made in modern times and have failed? 
Antiochos set forth his intentions in a pompous inscription : 


‘When I had determined to construct the foundations of this sacred monu- 
ment beyond the reach of time’s wasting hand, hard by the heavenly throne, to 
the end that here the body of my outward form, having lived till old age in 
felicity and sent forth a soul beloved of the gods to the heavenly throne of Zeus 
Oromdsdes, might sleep for endless ages, then of a truth I chose to make this 
spot the sacred seat of all gods in common, that so not only this heroic company 
of mine ancestors which thou seest might be established by my care, but a 
the divine shapes of manifest deities sanctified on a holy summit, and that the 
might have this place as a witness by no means bereft of my piety. Wherefor 
as thou seest, I have established these godlike effigies of Zeus Oromdsdes and 
Apollon Mithras Helios Hermes and Artagnes Herakles Ares and mine all- 
nurturing country Kommagene. Moreover, made of the self-same stone-w 
with gods that answer prayer and throned together with them, I have set up t 
fashion of mine own form, and have caused the ancient honour of great deities 
become coeval уні а new Tyche, thereby preserving a just representation of 
immortal mind which has many a time been seen to manifest itself in my support 
and to lend me friendly help in the carrying out of my royal projects? Etc., etc 


~The concluding sentences of this passage refer to the fact that 
east and west of the cairn were two terraces, each of which had 
similar series of five seated statues—ungainly colossal figures, bu 
up of limestone blocks to a height of some 26 ft. Hamdy B 
who saw the tumulus half-covered with snow, compares its clums: 
guardians with a set of snow-men*. The central statue, somewhi 
larger than its neighbours, was that of Zeus Oromdsdes in Com 
genian costume with a short bundleof rods, the Persian dares 


1 Humann—Puchstein 02. cit. p. 236. 2 Eid. 10. р. Mem 

3 Humann—Puchstein of. cit. p. 272 f. ib 13 ff. (= Dittenberger Orient. Cr. inser. s 
no. 383, 36 ff.) ётє! бё lepoderlov roide крпітєіда dmópÜmrov xpóvov Avpats | o 
äyxıora Opdvwv катас|тђсасда: mpoevonOnv, Ev gue nalkapıoröv daxpe [ylnpws ù 
cüpa | иорфӣѕ ёиўѕ mpds ovpavlovs Aus | '"Ороџёсдоу Üpórovs бӨєофї\ў улуду | mpor 
eis Tov drepov alQva xoilujoerac’ тбтє 6) xal -révde' x@pov | lepov ámávrwv xo 
dvadetEar | Hewv évOpdvioua mpoeı\dumv, ётоѕ | un uóvov ёи» mpoydvwy obros dv Opa 
3pQ(o)s Adxos £uats EmineXelaus brdp|yn kabıöpuuevos, аХ\& Kal | õaruóvwv emipavan | 
rÓTos év | ауѓох Abpwi кадосиоєіѕ, unde Töv|öe Tov тбто> dppavov Eluns eboeBe 
p[á]orvpa. didrep | ws ópgs Aids re 'Opouácóov каї "AmbAAwvos Mi@pov 'HMov ` 
kal 'Aprájyvov ‘Hpaxdéous “Apews ёџӯѕ re marpidos | mavrpsdov Коииаупиўѕ cor, 
тадта åyáňuara кабідритбить | ётё re Aıdelas шӣѕ daluooww Emnkbos | civOpovor xapa 
uoppis Euns | avvarednka kal Tixns véas $Auud|rw dpxalav дєр peydhwv 
éranodunv, plunua Ölkarov BuAdolswv ddavdrov фрортідоѕ, 7 то\\@ Kis ёро! тараст. 
eripavys els Bon 0eav dydvwv Bacıkıköv ebuerns | Ewpäro. kr.. J. Н. Moulton 
Zoroastrianism London 1913 p. 107 f. detects in these last clauses a clear reference to 
Fravashi or ‘double’ of Persian belief. 

* Humann—Puchstein of, cit. pp. 252—239, 293—298 pls. 23—31, Hamdy 
Osgan Effendi of, cit. pp. r5—19 pls. 12, 121, 14—19, 19', 20—22. 
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or darsom’, in his left hand and a high tiara on his head: this 
tiara in front amd behind had a vertical 
stripe on which’ round disks were worked 
in low relief, while about its edge was a 
diadem adorned with a row of upright 
winged thunderbolts (fig. 544). On the 
right of Zeus sat Kommagene, conceived : 
as a Tyche with a Adlathos and a corn- 
wreath on her head, a horn of plenty in 
her left hand, and a bunch of corn-ears, 
grapes, pomegranates and a pear-shaped 
fruit in her right®, On the left of Zeus was 


N 
ү, 
en 


1 J. H. Moulton Zarly Religious Poetry of Persia u 
Cambridge 1911 p. 127: ‘The barsom (Paresman) is a as 
Magian ritual instrument, a bundle of twigs held before = = 
the face: cf. Ezekiel viii. 17. It adapts the name of an 

Aryan institution of a very diferent kind, the Indian i vi n 
barhis, or carpet of grass on which the sacrifice was = А N om 

laid. Zd. Early Zoroastrianism London 1913 pp. 68 f., E 
189 ff., 198 f., 408 f. See further О. M. Dalton Zhe “Коо me 
Treasure of the Oxus etc. London 1905 p. 46f.: ‘the 

baregman or barsom, a small bundle of rods supposed to Fig. 544. 

be composed of branches of the date, pomegranate, and 

tamarisk, the gathering of which Ormuzd describes to Zarathustra in the nineteenth 
chapter of the Vendidad?. (?[A.] Hovelacque, [Z’ Avesta, Zoroastre et le Mazdisme 
Paris 1880], p. 425; M. Dieulafoy, [Z Acropole de] Suse [Paris 1893], p. 393 п. 43 see also 
note to no. 48.) It was the constant accompaniment of almost every ritual act, and in his 
daily prayers before the sacred fire, as Strabo noted of the Magi in Cappadocia, the priest 
always held it in his hand*. (?‘Paßöwv uvpuklvov Аєтт@» déouny karexovres, Strabo, xv. 
7335 [J. G.] Rhode, [Die heilige Sage und das gesammie Religions-System der alten 
Baktrer, Meder, Perser etc. Frankfort 1820], p. 509.) The texts do not seem to imply 
that the rods were used for purposes of divination, but there is some authority for believ- 
ing that this was at one time the case....The bundle of rods seems to be shown in the 
hands of the two statuettes nos. 1 and 2 [p. 73 f. pls. 2 and 12], the second of which may 
well represent a magus of high rank ; a number of the figures upon the gold plaques (see 
plates xiii and xiv) also hold it, and attention may be called to the fact that the object 
held by the deity in the Sassanian rock sculpture, fig. 42, has some resemblance to a 
bundle of rods.’ A Graeco-Persian relief of c. 425—400 B.C., found near Daskyleion, 
shows two priests in Persian dress with covered mouth and nose and uplifted darsom (?), 
offering a ram's head and a bull’s head on a pyre (?) of slender sticks (T. Macridy in the 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1913 xxxvii. 348 ff. fig. 4 pl. 8). 

2 Fig. 544 shows the seated Zeus of the east terrace (Humann-— Puchstein of. cit. 
р. 255 f. pls. 25—27 and 29, 5 f., Hamdy Bey—Osgan Effendi of. cit. p. 1a f. pls. 12 and 
15) completed with the help of the head from its counterpart of the west terrace 
(Humann—Puchstein of. cit. p. 296 f. pl. 31, з, Hamdy Bey—Osgan Effendi of. cit. 
p- 19 pl. 19). 

3 Kommagene is the one figure whose head, though not quite in the original position, 
still rests upon its shoulders. She, in common with many another Asiatic Tyche (supra 
p- 136 n. 6, cp. p. 597 n. 4 and p. 710), may be regarded as a late modification of 
the ancient mountain-mother, who after all had the longest, if not the best, claim to be 
honoured on such a site. Hence Antiochos (supra p. 744) was careful to describe himself 
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a beardless effigy of Antiochos, in pose and costume closely re- 
sembling Zeus, except that the diadem round his tiara was 
decorated with alternate disks and lozenges in relief. Beyond 
Kommagene was Apollon, Mithras Helios Hermes!; beyond An- 
tiochos was Artagnes Herakles Агеѕ Both these deities bore a 
general likeness to Zeus; but, whereas Apollon held the bund 
M rods, Artagnes carried a short club leaning against his should 
The series was terminated at either end by statues of an eag 
and a lion standing on a common base. On the backs of t 
thrones was the long inscription, part of which has been ci 
above, including a preamble to explain the purpose of the whol 
precinct and a law to regulate its cult’. 

Over against the statues of the east terrace were the remains of 
a large rectangular altar, once decorated with sculpture, and twe 
long bases or walls, north and south of the terrace, in which s¢é/ai 


as the new Tyche, whose cult was thenceforth to be associated with that of the olde 
divinities (see Humann—Puchstein of. cit. p. 339 n. т). 

1 Apollon Mithras Helios is presumably a solar deity. His further identification 
Hermes may be attributed to the fact that the planet Mercury was connected by tl 
Persians with Mithras, by the Greeks either with Apollon or with Hermes (Humann 
Puchstein of. cit. p. 335 n. 4). Note also that the 7ó/e of Yuxomonmös was played alik 
by Mithras and by Hermes (Е. Cumont in Roscher Lex. Alyth. ii. 3055, Dittenberg 
Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. no. 383 n. 20). 

? Artagnes is the Avestan Verethraghua, the genius of * Victory’ (on whose name: 
J. H. Moulton Zarly Religious Poetry of Persia Cambridge 1911 pp. 39f., 146), as 
observed by P. de Lagarde in the Nachr. d. kön. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Göttingen Phil.-h 
Classe 1886 р. 148 ff. (Humann—Puchstein og. cit. p. 282 n. т). The identification wit 
Herakles and Ares may be due to the fact that the planet Mars, which the Per 
connect with the god Sahrdm (=the earlier Verethraghna), was by the Greeks a 
sometimes to Herakles, sometimes to Ares (Humanp—Puchstein of. cit. p. 335 
Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inser. sel. no. 383 n. 21). Further, Artagnes was рей 
represented as Herakles in Mithraic art (Е. Cumont Textes e? monuments figures rela 
aux mystères de Mithra Bruxelles 1896 i. 143 and in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. S 
144) and on coins of Hooerkes (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 
pl. 27, 15 hPAFI^O, p. 154 pl. 29, 1 HPAKAO (?), Humann—Puchstein 02. cit. p. 
n. т), and as Ares by Strab. 727 дроу тє Ovovar (sc. of Kapydvior) TO "Aper, óvmrep oe Bor 
дєр póvov, kal cloi modemaral, 

3 Humann— Puchstein op. cit. p. 259 ff., Hamdy Bey—Osgan Effendi 02. cit. p.i 
Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. no. 383. The principal enactments are that 
birthday of Antiochos, vis. the 16th of Audnaios (a Macedonian month answering 
Athenian Poseideon), and his coronation day, viz. the roth of Loios (the Ma 
equivalent of the Athenian Hekatombaion), are to be observed throughout the 
as festivals in honour of his divine guardians; that the corresponding days, 222. th 
and the roth, of each month shall be honoured by the priests; that on all these o 
the priest of the gods and heroes is to wear Persian attire, to crown all (sc. the go 
heroes) with golden crowns, and to offer on the altar of the latter frankincen 
perfumes, while he honours the former with rich sacrifices; that, moreover, h 
furnish the holy tables with fitting viands and jars of wine, and so to entertain c 
and strangers alike, reserving a special portion for himself and allowing every guest 
take his share and consume it where he will. Etc., etc. 
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Fig. 343. 
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representing the ancestors of Antiochos had been set up, each with 
ts ом small altar betore mts 

The west terrace also had two base-walls for the ereetion of 
similar s&a/. These were placed alone its western and southern 
sides. “The Hne of the seated statues was here continued north- 
wards by means of a third base-wall, the reliefs of which were 
fairly preserved. “Phey represented, from left to right, the following 
heures „Antiochos receiving a bunch of grapes, apples, corn ete. 
rom Kommagene, Antiochos greeted by .\pollon Mithras Helios 
Hermes, Antiochos greeted by Zeus Oromdsdes, Antiochos greeted 
by .Artagnes Ilerakles Ares, the horoscope of Antiochos in the 
form of a star-spangled lion. Of these five reliefs the frst four 
bore dedicatory inscriptions on their backs, the last was inscribed 
in front. The whole series was flanked by an eagle and a hon at 
either end, arranged as in the case of the seated colossi”. 

The central and largest relief (fig. 3545)! portrays Zeus Oromdsdes 
in Commagenian dress giving the right hand of fellowship to 
Antiochos, who is similarly attired. The god sits on a gorgeous 
throne, decorated above with a pair of eagles, on either side with 
oak-leaves and acorns, below with Chimaira-heads and leonine 
claws. He holds a sceptre in his left hand. llis tiara has a pearled 
edge and a diadem with upright winged thunderbolts on it: it is 


і phunann—Puchstein. of. 077. pp. 245—250, Hamdy Bey—Osgan Effendi of. cz. 
pp. 11—14. 

7 Humann—Puchstein of. cz. pp. 292 f., 298 ff, Патау Bey—Osgan Effendi of. cit. 
рро. 2268; 

7 }umann- Puchstein ef. c. pp. 317—336, Патау Bey—Osgan Effendi of. cz. 
pp 20—24. 

+ Humann-. Puchstein op. ez. pp. 324—327 pl. 39, 1 and та (my figs. 343, 546), 
Hamdy Bey Osgan Effendi of. 2. p. 23f. pl. 27 f, Е. Cumont Vertes e£ monuments 
fs ure relatifs aur mystères de Mithra Bruxelles 1896 ii. 187 f. fig. 11 and in Roscher 
Lei. Myth. ii. 1084 f. tig. 2, К. Eisler H eAfeimanted und Hrmmelszelt München 1910 
1.64 fig. 12. Reinach Arp. Reliefs а. 198, д. The slab has a maximum height of 3.047, 
and is 2.17" broad and 0.28" thick (exclusive of the relief). When first discovered by 
O. Puchstein, it was lying on its face with stones heaped upon 
it. [fe copied the inseription on its back and replaced the stones. 
Патау Bey dug it up again and, since it lay with the foot-end still 
resting on the base-wall, tilted it over on its head. The result is 
that it now lies upside down exposed to the weather. Worse 
than that. the lower part of the relief has broken off, and the two 
parts do not accurately fit together. A fragment (fig. 346) found by 
a Turk in 1884 and brought by him to F. von Luschan is now at 
Berlin: it shows part of the diadem together with the left brow of 
/ os: height œ22'. The inscription chiseled on the back of the slab is: Bacıkeds 
eros Avrooxos Oros №какоѕ 'Emiplalons [P]Aopwuaios kai Pée. ò éy Baorréw[s] 
\ır.asaror lNaXMrixov ка Sacco ns Aaodixns Өєаѕ d'NaóéNQov, | Aa ‘Qpouacdy 


азо Puchstein of. 2 p. 328. Dittenberger Orient Gr. inser. sel по, 384). 
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also plentifully sprinkled with six-rayed stars, among which is 
visible another winged bolt. His foot-gear, leg-coverings, etc. 
show the oak-pattern. Altogether he is a skilful blend of the 


f A í 1 | LT. 


Fig. 547- 
Commagenian and the Greek. Puchstein rightly observes that 


Antiochos is decked, wherever possible, with the symbols of Zeus. 
His crown-topped tiara? displays a large winged bolt between 


1 Cp. the head-dress of Antiochos i of Kommagene on bronze coins struck by him 
(fig. 550, cp. 2227. Mus. Cat. Coins Galatia, etc. pp. xliv f, 105 pl. 14, 8, Hunter 
Cat. Coins iii. 120, Head 2754, num.? р. 775) with that of Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
on his silver and. copper moneys (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Seleucid Kings of Syria p. 103 ff. 


Fig. 549. а 
pl. 27, 5 ff. (ig. 548=pl. 27, 6), Munter Cat. Coins іі. 1 ff. pl. 63, 1 ff, Head Hist. 
num. p. 772 f. fig. 342, G. F. Hill Zistorical Greek Coins London 1906 p. 163 ff., pl. 13, 
96). Figs. 549, 550 are from specimens in the Leake collection = W. M. Leake Nurmis- 
mata Hellenica London 1856 Kings and Dynasts p. 38. 
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oak-leaves. His diadem, the upper edge of his coat-of-mail, his 
shoulder-clasps, all have the same design of thunderbolts. Tiara- 
flaps, girdle, dagger-sheath, and shoes are embellished with oak- 
leaves and acorns. Lastly the short-sleeved jerkin is covered with 
stars set in а kind of network or trellis. Clearly the king wished 
to be regarded as the human embodiment of Zeus Ovomdsdes, ‘the 
Just God Made Manifest.’ 

Antiochos’ horoscope (fig. 547)! shows a lion with the crescent 
moon beneath his neck and nineteen stars so disposed about him 
as to correspond closely with the pseudo-Eratosthenes’ account 
of the constellation Leo? These stars have eight rays apiece. 
Distinct from them are three larger stars above the lion’s back, 
which are sixteen-rayed and inscribed ‘the Fiery Star of Herakles, 
‘the Gleaming Star of Apollon,’ ‘the Brilliant Star of Zeus.’ The 
whole slab, therefore, indicates a conjunction of the planets Mars, 
Mercury, and lupiter in the sign of the Lion.’ Now apart from 
Kommagene, who on this site probably represents the ancient 
mountain-mother?, Zeus, Apollon, and Herakles are the only deities 
recognised by Antiochos. It is therefore practically certain either 
that the king's choice of gods was determined by his own horoscope 
or that the king's horoscope was cast in accordance with his choice 
of gods. The former hypothesis is at least as likely as the latter. 
Prof. Tietjen of Berlin had elaborate calculations made by P. Leh- 
mann, which pointed to July 17, 98 B.C., as the day most in accord- 
ance with the astronomical data* Since the king's birthday was 
on Audnaios 16, Ze in December or January, Puchstein concludes 
that the horoscope was cast for the conception, not for the nativity 
of Antiochos, whom he takes to have been a seven months' child 
born at the beginning of the year 97 B.C^ U. Wilcken sugges 
that the horoscope had reference rather to the king's accession on 
Loios 10, which may well be equated with July 17, 98 В.С. 


і Humann—Puchstein 02. cit. pp. 329—336 pl. 40 (= =my fig. 547), Hamdy Bey— 
Osgan Effendi of. cit. Р. 21 f. pl. 24, Reinach A. Reliefs i. 196. The slab measures 
1'75® in height, 2°4o™ in breadth, 0°47™in thickness. Itis inscribed: lIvpóecs' HpaxA[éous), 
ы "Алб\\оуоѕ, Фаёбо» Aids (Humann—Puchstein op. ctt. p. 329). 

? Pseudo-Eratosth. ca/as/. 12 &xeı 66 dorépas ёті ris кєфоћ)ѕ ү, ёті тоў стђ0005 <a, 
bird TÒ стїбөз > B', ёті той дєёсод odds Маитрду a’, ёті péons< Tihs коМаз>@, TÒ 
koiMav a, ёті тоў ioxlov а, ёті то? ёт:с {оо yovaros a, ёті moöös ёкроу Aaumpöv a, ёті той 
rpaxyrou B', ёті rhs paxews ү, ёті péons ris képkov a, em Axpas Aaumpov a, [em 
Koalas a]: <rovs ávras (0 >. I follow the text of A. Olivieri (1897). 

3 Supra р. 7451. 3. 

3 Humann—Puchstein of. cit. pp. 331—333. Serious difficulties have, however, be 
pointed out by A. Bouché-Leclercq Z’astrologie grecque Paris 1899 рр. 373, 439 fig. 41 
(Reinach Rép. Reliefs i. 196). 5 Humann— Puchstein of. cit. p. 333 Ё 

6 U. Wilcken in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Enc. i. 2487 f. 
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In any case it is obvious that astrology played no small part in 
the Commagenian cult of Zeus Oromdsdes. 


(b) Zeus as god of the Starry Sky. 


Zeus is occasionally, but not often, brought into connexion 
with the stars in ancient literature and art. 

He is more than once conceived by Euripides as dwelling in 
the starry sky. The Satyrs associate him with the stars and 
Orion'. Menoikeus swears ‘by Zeus and all his stars?’—a phrase 
that impressed Plutarch”. Kreousa’s handmaidens sing of the 
night-procession from Athens to Eleusis on Boedromion 20— 


What time the star-eyed sky of Zeus himself 
Joins in the dance*. 


Achaios went one step further, perhaps we should say one step 
further back, and spoke of ‘Zeus the starry-eyed®’ Finally, 
Nonnos tells how Zeus stooped from heaven to earth for the sake 


of Semele : 
Then Zeus of the air quitted his starry home 
For Semele’s side®. 


But it will be observed that these are all poetic fancies with little 
or no support in actual cult. 

When Propertius describes the temple of Zeus at Olympia as 
‘imitating the sky’, he is in all probability alluding to a coffered 
ceiling? with gilt stars on a blue ground*—a device common to 


1 Eur. Cycl. 211 ff. (supra p. 6 n. 4). 

2 Eur. Phoen. 1006 pa Tóv uer. dotpwv Ziv “Apy тє poiviov, k.r.X. The schol. ad loc. 
takes Zyva here to be the sun (schol. A. B. M.I. róv ўМмб> фус: kal тду "Арду тд» той èuo? 
$óvov alrtov. к.т.№., schol. C.M. rà» $Xóv фас: Oca mórgv TOv doTpwy, Tov бута év rots 
dorpos беби, Tov alrıov той ёцой dévov). But he is certainly wrong (cp. supra p. 187). 

3 Plout. de aud. poet. 6. 

+ Eur. Jon 1078 f. (supra p. 65 n. 4). 

5 Achaios Azanes frag. 2 Nauck? (supra p. 65 n. 3). 

5 Nonn. Dion. 7. 312 f. áarepócv róre dda птарёст:ҳєу nepıos Zeus | els ZeueAns uuevarov, 
cp. 7. 359 Tl mA&ov HOeNes ANo per al0£pa. kal wédov Aorpwy ; 

7 Prop. 3. 2. 18 nec Iovis Elei caelum imitata domus. 

* Cp. Manil. s. 288f. sculpentem faciet sanctis laquearia templis | condentemque 
novum caelum per tecta Tonantis (with 1. 532 f.), Stat. silv. 4. 2. 30f. (on Domitian's 
palace) fessis vix culmina prendas | visibus auratique putes laquearia caeli, Mart. ef. 7. 
56. 1ff. astra polumque pia cepisti mente, Rabiri (Domitian’s architect), | Parrhasiam 
mira qui struis arte domum. | Phidiaco si digna Iovi dare templa parabit, | has petat a 
nostro Pisa Tonante manus. 

With regard to the inner ceiling in the temple of Zeus at Olympia W. Dórpfeld in 
Olympia ii. 11 writes: ‘Wie die aus Holz bestehende Decke im Einzelnen gebildet war, 
lässt sich nicht bestimmen; in den Ergänzungen [pls. r1, 2, 12] sind deshalb einfache 
Balken und eine glatte Verschalung angenommen.’ 

* H. Thédenat in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 903, A. Marquand Greek 
Architecture New York 1909 p. 236 (‘The recessed cofferings were ornamented in various 
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Greek with Egyptian art’. If so, we may suppose that the deco- 
ration of the roof was deliberately chosen to mark the celestial 
character of the god. 

A notable coin-type of imperial date shows Zeus as cosmic lord 
surrounded by the signs of the zodiac. Several varieties of the 
type are found. Thus a magnificent copper coin of Nikaia in 
Bithynia, struck by Antoninus Pius and now in the Paris cabinet, 
has (fig. 551)? Zeus enthroned with sceptre and thunderbolt between 


Fig. 551. Fig. 552. 


the chariots of the Sun and,of the Moon; at his feet on either 
side are two reclining figures, Gaia with corn-ears and a horn of 
plenty, Thalassa with a stern-ornament and a rudder: round the 
whole is the zodiac, its twelve signs all clearly expressed. Even 
more ambitious is a copper coin of Perinthos in Thrace, struck by 
Severus Alexander and now in the British Museum (fig. 552)% 
Within a dotted circle sits Zeus with sceptre, ///z/e, and eagle. In 
the field above him Helios drives a team of four horses, Selene a 
team of two bulls, the former accompanied by the crescent of the 
latter, the latter by the star of the former. Beneath Zeus are Gaia 


ways. The Theseion affords a simple example. The soffits of the coffers each present a 
single star, painted probably in gold against a blue ground, and hence called ovpavés, or 
otpavloxos.... The Parthenon and the Propylaia show doubly recessed coffers....Some of 
the plates of cofferings from the Propylaia still show stars’ etc.), A. H. Smith in tht 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture ii, 84 (‘When found the lower side of the lacunar stone [i 
the Mausoleum] was painted bright blue’ Cp. Durm Baukunst d. Gr? p. 330 fig. 316 
The coffering of the Erechtheion is restored in gold and colours by Durm 22.2 p. 261 pl 
opposite p. 252 (24.7 p. 341 pl. opposite p. 316 worse). 

1 See J. Pennethorne Te Geometry and Optics of Ancient Architecture London an 
Edinburgh 1878 р. 173 Ё. pt. 5 pl. 3 (a comparative series of Egyptian tomb-ceilings fi 
Thebes and of Greek temple-ceilings from the ‘ Theseum’ and Erechtheion, full 
coloured and gilded). 

2 Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus рр. 155, 160f. Münztaf. 2, 13, Waddington= 
Babelon—Reinach Monn. gr. 2 As. Min. i. 407 pl. 68, 2, Head Hest. num." p. 517. 7 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Thrace etc. p. 157 fig. (=my fig. 532), J. N. Svoronos in the 
Buli. Corr. (fell. 1894 xviii. 104 fig. 3, Head Hist. num.” p. 271. 
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and Thalassa recumbent: Gaia holds a cornu copiae; Thalassa 
wears a head-dress of crab's-claws and is equipped with a rudder 
and a prow. The whole design is enclosed by the zodiac, as 
before. An autonomous bronze coin of Sardeis, described by 
Eckhel', had Zeus with Nike in his hand enthroned amid the signs 
of the zodiac. An imperial coin of Tios or Tion in Bithynia, 
mentioned by B. V. Head?, again shows Zeus with the zodiac. 
On a bronze coin of Amastris in Paphla- 
gonia, struck by Iulia Maesa, Zeus and Hera, 
both holding sceptres, stand facing each 
other within the same border (fig. 553). 
T wo bronze coins of Alexandreia, struck by 
Antoninus Pius іп. 145 A.D. play further 
variations on the same theme: one of them 
duplicates the zodiacal belt and places in the 
centre jugate busts of Sarapis wearing his 
&dlathos and Isis wearing her disk and horns*; the other substitutes 
for the inner zodiac a circular band adorned with busts of Kronos, 
Helios, Selene, Ares, Hermes, Zeus, Aphrodite—the deities repre- 
senting the days of the week—and gives as the central figure Sarapis 
wearing his Adlathos®. It will be observed that all the coins on 


1 Eckhel Doctr. num. vet. iti. «15, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 161 n. 4. 

? Head Zst. num.? р. 518.° Cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. Tlos‘...Anuoodevns 8’ év Bi8vruakots 
(the fragment should be added to the Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 384f. Müller) pno: xrw rhy» ris 
morews yeveadaı IIárapov (Arrian. frag. 37 (frag. hist. Gr. iii. 593 Müller) ap. Eustath. 
in Dionys. fer. 322), éXóvra Iladdayovlay, каї ёк той тїй» rov Ala Tiov mpocayopetoa. 
The great cult of the place, to judge from its coin-types, was that of Zeus Dupyderns or 
Dupyaortios (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus, etc. р. 203 ff. pl. 36, 5 and 10, Rasche Zex. 
Num. ix. 1367 f, Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Münzen p. 64 f., Head Hist. пит.? р. 518). The 
meaning of the title is unknown (see Stephanus 7’es. Gr. Ling. viii. 1502 B—C and 
M. Schmidt on Hesych. Zupydotwp- cvoQopBós. kal Ovoua Bapßapırör). But the cult 
appears to have travelled westwards; for at d%i/are near Philippopolis a certain 
Thracian proved his gratitude to a god called Zovpeyedns (Arch.-cp. Mitth. 1895 xviii. 
112 Ayabe ruxne Gew ZXovpeyéüóm émnków Kéó[rv]s ‘Poruntevéos ebxapwrpovov cited by 
Dessau Zuscer. Lat. sel. no. 4078), and at Renzano on the Lacus Benacus a Greek paid а 
vow to Surgasteus and Patrus, 2.2. to the chief deity and the founder of Tios (Corp. inser. 
Lat. v no. 4206 = Orelli—Henzen Zzser. Lat. sel. по. 5915— Dessau /nser. Lat. sel. no. 
4078 qs paternis | Surgasteo | magno | Patro, | Q. M. Tryphon | v. s. 1. m.). 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus, etc. p. 89 pl. 20, 13, Waddington—Babelon— 
Reinach Monn. gr. @ As. Min. 1. 155 pl. 21, 15, Anson Mum. Gr. vi pl. 2, 127, Head 
Hist. num? p. 506. 

4 бее G. Dattari in the Rivista Italiana di Numismatica 1901 xiv. 157—183. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 126 no. 1078 pl. 12, Anson Num. Gr. vi pl. 2, 
130, Head Zist. num. р. 863 (who cites as another astronomical type at Alexandreia : 
‘Zodiac in circle round busts.of Helios and Selene’). 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 127 no. 1079 pl. 12, J. N. Svoronos in the 
Journ. Intern. d'Arch. Num. 1899 ii. 84 pl. Z', 1, Anson Num. Gr. vi pl. 2, 129, Head 
Hist. num.? p. 863. 
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which Zeus is ringed with the zodiac belong to the period 138— 
235 A.D. and to towns that fall within, or border on, the north-west 
corner of Asia Minor. Hence we may ascribe them to the far- 
reaching influence of Mithraism, which constantly employed the 
zodiac as the framework of its ritual reliefs’. Oromasdes, as 
F. Cumont points out’, travelled in connexion with the Mithraic 
mysteries from east to west, and is seen on Mithraic monuments as 
a Roman Iupiter with thunderbolt, sceptre, and eagle. Not im- 
probably the coins in question intercept his progress and give us a 
glimpse of him as a Greek Zeus. After all, Zeus, Iupiter, and 
Oromasdes were essentially kindred figures, whose art-types were 
readily blended. 


(c) Zeus in Astronomy and Astrology. 


Astrology has been defined by A. Bouché-Leclercq as a method 
of divination using astronomy as its means?” Accepting this 
definition, we may agree with E. Riess that the Greeks were first 
definitely influenced by Babylonian and Egyptian astrology to- 
wards the end of the fourth century B.c.*, though О. Gruppe has 
rightly insisted that astrological notions of a sort are to be found 
in Greece long before the age of Alexander the Great—astro- 
meteorology already bulks big in Hesiod, and even astrology in the 
strict sense of the term is presupposed by Greek mystic teaching 
of the sixth century B.C. and by sundry passages of Herakleitos, 
Euripides, and Herodotos*. 

In the course of the third and following centuries B.C. the 
Greeks partly borrowed and partly developed a very complete 
series of constellations. Each of these had its own myth or myths 
and was, more often than not, said to have been placed in the 
sky by Zeus. Thus the Katastertsmozt ascribed to Eratosthenes 
of Alexandreia (c. 275—195 B.C.) enumerates some thirty-three 

1 F. Cumont Textes et monuments figures relatifs aux mystöres de Mithra Bruxelle 
1896 1. 109 ff., id. Die Mysterien des Mithra? trans. G. Gehrich Leipzig 1911 p. 110, 2d. 
in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1952. Supra p. 516 fig. 389. 

2 F. Cumont Textes et monuments figures relatifs aux mystères de Mithra Bruxell 
18961. 88 ff., 137 Е, id. Die Mysterien des Mithra? trans. С. Gehrich Leipzig 1911 p. ggf. 
id. in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1055, d. in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1951. 

Е. Cumont in the Festschrift für Otto Bennderf Wien 1898 p. 294 n. 5 cites fc 
‘ Jupiter—Caelus’ a gem representing lupiter with a sceptre seated to the right on а 
eagle, his head surrounded by a large zz «s, or [more probably an overarc 
mantle, within which are seven stars (C. Lenormant Nouvelle galerie mythologi 
(Trésor de numismatique et de glyptique) Paris 1850 p. 86 no. 14 pl. 13). 

* A. Bouché-Leclercq Z’astrologie grecque Paris 1899 p. то. 

3 E. Riess in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 1810f. 

5 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1588 f., id. Myth. Lit. 1908 p. 211. 
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constellations as the work of particular Greek deities: of this number 
Poseidon made one’, Apollon? Artemis? Dionysos‘ and Hermes? 
two apiece, Hera two® and the Milky Way’, Athena four’; but no 
less than seventeen are said to have been created by Zeus?, who 
was further intimately connected with the myths of at least seven 
others”. 

If it be asked why Zeus rather than any other deity arranged 
the constellations, we must again take into account oriental leading. 
Babylonian astrology assigned the several planets to different 
divinities thus”: 


Planet. Divinity. 
Iupiter. Marduk. 
Venus. _ Ištar. 
Mercury. Nabu. 
Saturn. ` Ninib. 
Mars. Nergal. 


The Greeks of the fourth century followed suit and exchanged 
their old descriptive names of the planets for those of various gods 
corresponding more or less closely with the Babylonian series. 


Delphin. 

Sagitta, Hydra with its Corvus and Crater. 

Ursa Minor (pseudo-Eratosth. catast. 2), Equos (22. 16. 18, but Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 
18 refers it to Iupiter). 

1 Corona, Asini. 5 Deltoton, Lepus. 

6 Serpens (pseudo-Eratosth. ca/as/. 3, but Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 3 refers it also to 
Minerva), Cancer. Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 16 refers Aquila (=the Goan king Merops) to Iuno. 

7 Supra p. 624. 

3 Cepheus, Andromeda, Perseus, Argo. 

* Ursa Maior, Engonasin, Ophiuchus, Scorpius, Arctophylax or Bootes, Gemini, Leo, 
Heniochus or Auriga, Capra, Taurus, Lyra (pseudo-Eratosth. catast. 24, but Hyg. poet. 
astr. 2. 7 says a Musis), Cygnus or Olor, Capricornus, Sagittarius, Orion (pseudo- 
Eratosth. cafast. 32, but Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 34 refers to Diana), Canis, Centaurus. 

10 Ursa Minor (= Phoinike, a companion of Artemis loved by Zeus ; or Kynosoura, an 
Idaean nymph, nurse of Zeus; or Helike, a Cretan nurse of Zeus), Virgo (=Dike, 
daughter of Zeus and Themis ; or Demeter, or Isis, or Atargatis, or Tyche), Deltoton 
(=A the initial of -Acés), Pliades (of whom Elektra, Maia, and Taygete were loved by 
Zeus: according to Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 21, lupiter placed them all among the stars), 
Aquarius (=Ganymedes, the cup-bearer of Zeus), Aquila (the sacred bird of Zeus: 
according to Aglaosthenes Naxtaca frag. 2 (supra p. 164 n. 4), Zeus placed it among the 
stars), Ara (the altar at which the gods took their oath, when Zeus attacked Kronos). 

п p, Jensen Die Kosmologie der Babylonier Strassburg 1890 p. 134 ff, A. Bouché- 
Leclercq Z’astrologie grecque Paris 1899 p. 40 ff., M. Jastrow Aspects of Religious Belief 
and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria New York and London 1911 p. 217 ff., vd. Die 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens Giessen 1912 ii. 1. 444 ff. and the literature cited 74. 
i. т. 426 n. 2 f., 427 n. 1f., especially Е. X. Kugler Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel 

i (Entwicklung der Babylonischen Planetenkunde von ihren Anfängen bis auf Christus) 
Münster in Westfalen 1907. 

The earlier Babylonian order is Iupiter, Venus, Saturn, Mercury, Mars: the later 

(с. 400 B.C.) is Iupiter, Venus, Mercury, Saturn, Mars (Kugler of. cit. i. 13). 


1 
2 
3 
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Aristotle in his work Ox the Universe draws up a list, which 
gives both the earlier and the later names arranged in the Greek 
order!: 


Planet. Earlier name. Later nanie. 
Saturn. Phainon (the ‘ Shining’). Kronos. 
Iupiter. Phaéthon (the ‘ Brilliant’). Zeus. 
Mars. Pyréets (the ‘ Fiery’). Herakles or Ares. 
Mercury. Sttlbon (the ‘ Gleaming’). Hermes or Apollon. 
Venus. Phosphöros (the ‘ Light-bringer’). Aphrodite or Hera. 


The Babylonians assigned Iupiter to their chief deity Marduk, not 
because lupiter appeared to them as the largest of the planets? 
(that would rather have been Saturn), but bécause his bright golden 
disk shone so steadily and was visible for so long in the sky*. The 
fifth tablet of the creation-epic represents Marduk, under the name 
of Nibiru, as exercising a control over all the stars and especially 
as ordering the constellations: 


* He established the stations for the great gods. 
The stars, their likeness, he set up as constellations*’ 


Further, Marduk as the paramount god of the Babylonian pantheon 
had taken over from Enlil of Nippur the title B& or * Lord *? 
Hence the Greeks, equating him with their own supreme deity, 
spoke of him as Zeus Böos®. And the Romans attributed the 


1 Aristot. de mundo 2. 392 a 23 ff. 

? M. Jastrow Zhe Religion of Babylonia and Assyria Boston etc. 1898 P- 459- 

ЗҮГ" Jastrow Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens Giessen 1912 ii. 1. 444 afte: 
Kugler 02. cz. i. 8 and 14. 

+ M. Jastrow The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria Boston etc. 1898 pp. 434, +59: 

5 Л. ib. p. 117 f., id. Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia a 
Assyria New York and London 1911: pp. 19, 38, тоо, id. Die Religion Babyloniens и 
Assyriens Giessen 1912 ii. 2. 1081 Index s.v. ‘Marduk,’ A. Jeremias in Roscher 
Myth. ii. 2341 Ё, 2372. 

6 Corp. inser. Gr. ili no. 4482, то (Palmyra) тд» раб» тд» [тоё] Ais [ByAov ev 
ті... ], no. 4485, 14 ff. (Palmyra) kal vuvel AapmpOs cvpmociap|xov trav той Ais B 
iello]àv [yevdpuevor ?], Dion Cass. 78. 8 остер kal ò Zeus 6 BjXos óvoua(ópevos xai ёр 
(‘Awapela тӯѕ Zuplas ruuópevos, Hdt. т. 181 (at Babylon) As Bou ipóv ха\кбти? 
K.T.A., Eustath. 22 Dionys. per. 1005 Bios бё Av BaciXeos BafvAGvos, vids Ards, ad’ ой 
TóXa. BaßvA@vos Bydldes, 7) kal ó Leds айтдѕ kard tivas. 0:0 kal ‘Hpddoros lepov 
aurödı Aeyeı ВуХоу Aiós, Ktesias ар. Diod. 2. 8 (a bronze statue) Aids, ðv калой 
BaßvAwvıoı BfjXov, 2. Q tepdv Abs, dv калойа:» of BaBuAdvtot kaddırep єірђкарер, 
Berossos Babylontaca sive Chaldaica frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 498 Müller) ap. 
hist. 2. 24 (supra p. то n. 1) B7Aov uév röv Ala, Philon Bybl. frag. 2 (Frag. hisi. 
568 Müller) af. Euseb. praep. ev. 1. то. 26 Zeus BRdos, Hesych. s.v. BfjAos* ойра 
Zeus xai Посє:дроѕ vids, Bekker anecd. i. 225, 29 f. Bos * 6 oUpavós, Bapvróvws, 
xai lLoceióQvos vids, Nonn. Dion. 3. 291 Аўра AlBvv réke BfjXov, 40. 392 f. 
Ейфрђтао, AlBvs kxekNgpuévos “Appuw, | "Avis ёфиѕ Neth@os, “Apay Kpóvos, ' Aaatptos | 
See further К. Tümpel in Pauly—Wissowa A'eal- Ez. iii. 239 ff. 


| 
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invention of astrology to lupiter Belus! Late writers found it 
easy to drop the cult-title and to credit the Greek Zeus or the 
Roman Iupiter rather than their oriental counterpart with the 
ordering of the universe. Aristeides the rhetorician (117—c. 180 A.D.) 
describes the courses of moon and stars as the ‘arrangement of 
Zeus?’ And Martianus Capella (с. 400 A.D.) puts into the mouth 
of Harmonia the following hymn addressed to lupiter as ruler of 
the starry sky?: ; 


Thee, Iupiter, in my star-sounding song, 

Thee first I name and worship. For through thee 
The sacred revolution of the sky 

Is wont to wheel again in order due 

The jewelled constellations. Thou Almighty 
Beneath thy sceptred diadem dost bind 

And sway thy kingdom, Sire of every god, 

While the great universe rolls on, rolls ever, 
Thanks to the mind fed by thy starry force. 

As sparks on tinder that will burst aflame, 

The scattered stars declare thy handiwork. 
Phoebus proclaims thee, while with task divine 
His rays renew the purple dawn for men ` 

And give their glory to the ambrosial day. 
Cynthia, queen of night, month after month 
Waxes with horns of gold. Beneath thine eye 
Through fires that light the Wain the Serpent shines 
And drives apart the Bears of Arcady. 

So the hard Earth soft-wrapped in circling Air 
Rests on its axis, and by either pole 

Rules and is ruled; so Nereus knows the bounds 
Of ocean, so for food laps upper Fire, 

That all things thrive with no discordant strife 
And, parted, love the everlasting league, 

Fearing the chaos that might break their peace. 
Thou, King of Heaven, thou, Father, Best of all, 
Who in thy love dost clasp the stars together, 
And to thy children givest perpetual life, 

All hail—my lute uplifts its lay to thee ` 

For whom full-sounding songs sound yet again. 


! Plin. wat. hist. 6. 121 durat adhuc ibi (se. Babylone) Iovis Beli templum ; inventor 
hic fuit sideralis scientiae, Solin. 36. 3 Beli ibi (sc. Babylone) Iovis templum, quem 
inventorem caelestis disciplinae tradidit etiam ipsa religio, quae deum credit, Mart. Cap. 
zor ibi (sc. Babylone) Iovis Beli templum, qui inventor fuit disciplinae sideralis. Cp. Iul. 
Val. res gest. Alex. 3. 56 quod ubi factum est, Iovis quoque Babylonii simulacrum motari 
(nutare corr. ex natare cod. Ambros.) coepit. 

? Aristeid. or. т. 7 (i. 9 Dindorf) «al 7 7Alov re &ravoros xivnots Umrép үўѕ Te kal rò 
viv Ais ёст: mpóppnois Tp Tpoe.pnuévy бтёр THs той тартдѕ кбаноо фаубтттоѕ, nal ge\hvns 
ar: kal Xopetat mavrwy dorpwv Ards ёст: didKxoopos. 

3 Mart. Cap. дг f. - 
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Centuries later Ioannes Tzetzes speaks of ‘Zeus the astrologer- 
king?’ or even of ‘ Zeus the star-gazer?, assuming in his Euhemer- 
istic way that the sky-god must have been not only a king? but 
also a diviner of repute. It is curious to reflect that, just as Zeus 
at his first beginning appeared in the guise of a human magician‘, 
so Zeus at his latter end relapsed to the level of a human astrologer. 
Old age for him, as for us, meant second infancy. 

For astrological purposes the planets were classified as good 
(Iupiter, Venus) or bad (Saturn, Mars) or both (Mercury) We 
hear also of stars that are diurnal (the Sun, Saturn, Iupiter) or 
nocturnal (the Moon, Mars, Venus) or both (Mercury). There was 
a distinction, too, between stars that are masculine (the Sun, Saturn; 
Iupiter, Mars) or feminine (the Moon, Venus) or both (Mercury) 
But these and other such subtleties’—though for long ages the 
were regarded as matters of moment by a public that believed in 
horoscopes, and though in some cases they have left a permanent 
trace upon the language of modern almanacs—we need pursue 
no further. They belong to the history of sidereal divination im 
general rather than to that of a particular divinity*. I shall there 
fore content myself with quoting Bouché-Leclercq's summary” ol 


1 Tzetz. chil. 2. 159 (Herakles the reputed son of Amphitryon) тӯ à' dAndelg 
Abs, dvaxros, dorpodésyou (cp. ib. 168 6 џбуоѕ Baciheùs éketvos dorpohdyos), 2. 696 ff. 
Tlo\vdevxous, 5’ ô marp ò Zeus ó dorpoddyos | rots йстроіѕ каттстёрісє rois matöas T 
кӧтаѕ | kal тодѕ Acdiuous kerinkev Kdoropa, IHoAvóeky», alleg. П. 18. 169 f. 7 dorpo 
TQ Ad éxelvp стєфуфбр | 0 xal’Op@evs mov péurynrat, 18. 179 Ad те dorpordyw dé ı 
Basınc? por Фор, 18. доо ff. od’ 'HpakAfjs 6 pldos yàp Ati rQ dorpohdyy | 7 те HAL ий 
Ad Ñ xal TQ ойрауф de | (Epya kNewà yap каї Aaumpa Sev '"HpakAfjs ёте, | kal ойра 
52 pos "v ws dorpoAbyos olos) | ту кӯра kai róv Odvarov céédpaue rn Texvn, 19 
(Herakles the reputed son of Amphitryon) épyq Atos бё dvaxros óvros kal йттро\ 
19. 62 ё Leds ékéivos Bactheds б meyas dorpoddyos, alleg. Od. 11. 140 f. Zmvös. 
Aéws, | каї dorpodrdyou udvrews, uáyov, тофоў rois maar (cited by Bruchmann Lith. deos 
р. 126). 

2 Tzetz. aller. Od. 1. 136 à Zed ’ONpmee, софё бстєроскотє (cited by Bruchmat 
Epith. deor. p. 135). 

3 See the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 409 and Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 303 f. 

4 Supra pp. 11—14. 

5 E. Riess in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene. ii. 1802 ff. 

6 The clearest outlook over the whole subject is still that given by A. Bou 
Leclercq Histoire de la divination dans l'antiquité Paris 1879 i. 205—257, id. in 
berg—Saglio Diet. Ant. ii. 302—305, and especially id. L’astrologie grecque Pari 
passim. A great mass of fresh material is listed and in part published in the 
codicain astrologicorum Graecorum Brussels 1898— by D. Bassi, Е. Boll, F. C 
W. Kroll, E. Martini, and A. Olivieri. This is turned to good account by Е 
Sphaera (Neue griechische Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Ste 
Leipzig 1903, id. Die Lebensalter (extr. from the Nene Jahrb. f. klass, Alteri., Gi 
deutsch. Lit. xxxi) Leipzig and Berlin 1913. On recent astrological research i 
see the well-informed survey of Gruppe AZy?A. Lit. 1908 pp. 206—215. 

7 A Bouché-Leclercq L’astrologie grecque Paris 1899 p. 97 f. 
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the powers ascribed by astrologers to the planet ¥', Ze the Greek 
Phaethon or Zetis, the Roman Jupiter :— 


‘The brilliant planet that bears the name of Jupiter has received from 
astrologers as many praises—and the same—as Zeus himself, “father of gods 
and men,” received from his worshippers. Jupiter is a star naturally benevolent 
and beneficent, a pleasant contrast to the Babylonian Marduk. If his 
influence alone were dominant, earth would be a paradise: Firmicus holds that 
men would be actually immortal?. Ptolemy expresses this psychological 
character in physical terms : he emphasises the essentially temperate nature of 
the planet, which is at once hot and moist, the former to a greater degree than 
the latter, and so constitutes a just mean between the frosts of Saturn and the 
fires of Mars. Moreover, he attributes to Jupiter the peculiar characteristic of 
arousing “ winds that fertilise?” Whence came these vapours and moist blasts ? 
Ptolemy does not explain ; probably he did not know. It may be that Jupiter 
inherited these attributes from Marduk. In the fourth tablet of the Chaldean 
cosmogony we read how Marduk, when he went to fight with Tiamat, let loose 
a fearful tempest, “the four winds, the seven winds that he engenders.” Further 
on Marduk is called “the god of the good wind*.” As god of the atmosphere, 
of rain and storm, the Graeco-Latin Jupiter would be readily assimilated to 
such a deity®. In the winds “that fertilise” we have the isolated relic of a once 
wide-spread superstition. We shall see later that the astrologers attributed to 
the three superior planets and to Venus an orientation of their own corresponding 
with the four cardinal points. The north devolved upon Jupiter. And it was 
the north wind, Boreas, which was credited with such procreative virtue that 
female animals sometimes found themselves spontaneously impregnated by it 5. 


1 This symbol is usually explained as the first letter of the name Zexs, or (with more 
probability) as a form of thunderbolt (id. ib. p. xix). 

? Firmic., ii, 13, 6 Kroll. Jupiter is a solar divinity, the Egyptian 'Осір:доѕ астӯр 
` Ach. Tat, Zsag., 17). Astrologers assign Cancer as his буора, Capricornus as his 
rarelvwua, an arrangement which would suit the Sun (see, below, ch. vii). 

3 Aca бё TO uaAAov elvat Өєрџаутікбѕ, yovluwv mveuudrwv ylvera ?ouruós (Ptol., 
Zetrab., i, 4). Heat was supposed to produce by way of reaction the northern or etesian 
winds, which blew after the dog-days. At the time when he wrote his $daeıs (ap. Wachs- 
muth pp. 199—276 ed. 2), and was not as yet an astrologer, Ptolemy attributed heat to 
Venus, moisture to Jupiter, and moist winds to Mercury (/2/Z., р. 209). He changed his 
labels. 

+ Jensen, Aosmologie, рр. 283 and 295. 

5 The astrological Jupiter is yAuxéwy bödrwv xopnyés (Anon., Jn Tetrab., p. то) and 
lodges in Pisces. : 

$ Boreas impregnating mares (Hom. Miad., xx, 223 ff.); Zephyr fertilising Lusitanian 
mares—a thing reported as res incredibilis, sed vera by Varro (А. rust., ii, 1, 19), Pliny 
[vat. hist. 8. 166] and Columella [de re rust. 6. 27]; the alleged non-existence of male 
vultures, the females being regularly fecundated ёк той wvetuaros (Euseb., Pr. Zv., iii, 
12, 3) [see further the references collected by Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 442 n. 3 and 
E. S. Hartland Primitive Paternity London 1909 рр. 22 f., 35, 149 Е]: all these claimed 
to be facts so well-attested that Lactantius, with a shocking lack of taste, used them as an 
argument to explain the Incarnation of Jesus Christ: Quodsi animalia quaedam vento et 
aura concipere solere omnibus notum est, cur quisquam mirum putet cum Spiritu Det, cui 
Jacile est quidquid velit, gravatam esse virginem dicimus? (Lactant. Just. Div., iv, 12). 
According to Proclus (in Anal. Sacr., v, 2, p. 176 Pitra), Boreas produced males, Notus 
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However that may be, Ptolemy assigns to Jupiter the epithet that best 
defines his kind of influence by describing it as “temperate” (eükparov Exeı TÒ 
тоштікду ths Ovvápeos)!." 


(d) Zeus transformed into a Star. 


A tradition fathered upon Clement of Rome? and cited also by 
Tzetzes? says that Zeus transformed himself into a star, when he 
begot Kastor and Polydeukes. We are reminded of the passage 
in the Miad, which tells how Zeus sent Athena like a meteorite 
from heaven to earth: 


And even as crook-witted Kronos' son 

Sendeth a star—a sign to mariners 

Or some broad host of men—a brilliant star, 
Wherefrom springs many a spark, like unto that 
Pallas Athene darted down to earth‘, 


This may be no more than a simile. But in the Hymn to the 
Pythian Apollon we have a case of actual metamorphosis. Apollon, 
having reached Krisa on board a vessel manned by Cretans from 
Knossos, leapt ashore— 


Like to a star at midday, and therefrom 
Flew many a spark, ahd lo the light reached heaven. 


It is, then, possible that the tradition with regard to Zeus was not 
merely a late invention. Nevertheless it is reasonable to suppose, 
with O. Gruppe’, that it was motived by the frequent association of 
the Dioskouroi with stars. 


(e) The Dioskouroi as Stars. 


On the original significance of the Dioskouroi this is not the 
place to dilate”. My concern is merely with their epiphany as stars. 


females. See, below (ch. vii), Jupiter’s **winds that fertilise” invoked to fix his шна 
in Cancer. 

1 This is the traditional refrain: Sub Jove temperies et nunguam turbidus aer (Lucan., 
Phars., x, 207). The meteorological influence of Jupiter tempering the cold in winter, 
the heat in summer—vadbidos et temperat aestus (German., Arat. Progn., iv, ı1). Before 
the time of Ptolemy Pliny had written of Jupiter’s position between Mars and Saturn 
interjectum ambobus ex utroque temperari Jovem salutaremgue fieri (Plin., ii, $ 34), ат 
Pliny was copying Cicero (above, p. 95, 2 [Cic. de mat, deor. 2. 119, cp. Vitr. 9. 1. 1 
All this seemed reasonable enough, and no further evidence was demanded. 

2 Clem. Rom. kom. 5. 13 (ii. 184 Migne) Neueseı ту той Occríov, rn kal Ajdg vo 
Belon, kókvos 7 xi yevduevos (sc. 6 Lets) 'EXévqv érekvocaro, kal audıs, aornp *yevóue 
Kdoropa kal Wodvdedxny é£éQmvev. 

з Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 88 <év> Aos дё teow ebpov історікоїѕ Ort б Zeus dorpy (à 
codicum classis ii) єікас0єіѕ kal peyels Аде Kdoropa kal Поћидєўкту yevva, torepov бё 
ойто, ws Epnuev, nv “EXévyy. 

X77. 4-975001 5 H Аў. 44i: 

6 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 727 n. 7. 

7 Neither am I the right man to do so. My learned and brilliant friend Dr J. Rendi 
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And here it will be best to quote the available evidence before 
considering the various interpretations that have been put upon it. 


i. The dedication of Stars after the battles of Salamis 
and Aigos Potamos. 


In. the battle of Salamis (480 В.С.) the /Eginetans distinguished 
themselves above the rest of the Greeks for their bravery’. The 
Delphic Apollon therefore demanded of them a special thank- 
offering for the victory, and they erected at the corner of his 
temple three golden stars оп a bronze mast? Н. Pomtow in his 
plan of the Pythian precinct places the mast with its three stars 
close to the south-east angle of the temple-platform*. Herodotos, 
our sole informant, says nothing about the Dioskouroi; nor do we 
know that they were specially worshipped in Aigina. But an 
analogous incident, which occurred three quarters of a century 
later, brings them well to the fore. After the battle of Aigos 
Potamos (405 B.C.) the victorious Spartan general Lysandros set 
up at Delphoi a magnificent trophy made from the spoils of the 
vanquished Athenians. It included a great assemblage of bronze 
statues, which in time became covered with a patina of exquisite 
blue, and visitors commented on the appropriateness of the colour“. 
Pausanias gives a list of the thirty seven statues?, and important 
remains of the oblong chamber in which they stood, together with 
their inscribed bases, have been discovered by the French exca- 
vators near to the principal entrance of the sanctuary on the right 
hand side of the Sacred Way*. Pausanias’ list of the statues in 


Harris has for years past made the subject peculiarly his own, and his contributions 
towards the elucidation of divine twins in general and the Dioskouroi in particular (77е 
Dioscuri in the Christian Legends London 1903 pp. 1—64, The Cult of the Heavenly 
Twins Cambridge 1906 pp. 1— 160 with 7 pls., ‘Sons of Thunder’ in the Zafosttor 1907 
рр. 146—152, ‘Some Points in the Cuit of the Heavenly Twins’ in the Transactions of 
the Third International Congress for the History of Religions Oxford 1908 ii. 175 f., 
“The Cult of the Heavenly Twins’ іп Zhe Contemporary Review 1909 xcv. 50—61, 
Boanerges Cambridge 1913 pp. 1—424) have aroused a wide-spread interest in the 
subject: see the comments of Gruppe Myth. Lit. 1908 рр. 37 f. 314 fl. 480 f., 563 f. 

1 Hdt. 8. 93: see further С. Busolt Griechische Geschichte Gotha 1895 1.2 716 n. 2. 
Hdt. 8. 122. 

Н. Luckenbach Zrläuterungen sur Wandtafel von Delphi München and Berlin 
1904 pp. 12 (perspective view by C. Schuster), 13 (plan by H. Pomtow). 

3 Посе. de Pyth. or. 2 árexvàs Oadarriovs т) xpóq xal Budious éaràras. 

5 Paus. 10. 9. 7 ff. ! 

5 F. Homolle in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894 xviii. 186, 26. 1897 xxi. 284—288, 20. 
1898 xxii. 572—579, and in the Comptes rendus de Г Acad. des inser. et belles-lettres 1901 
pp. 668—686, Н. Bulle and T. Wiegand in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1898 xxii. 332 f., 
Н. Pomtow in the Jahrd. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1902 xvii Arch. Anz. pp. 14 Ё. 
80 f., and in the Atk. Mitth. 1906 xxxi. 492—563, A. Furtwängler in the Sz/zwngsóer. d. 


© to 
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question is headed by the Dioskouroi: then follow Zeus, Apollon, 
Artemis, Poseidon, Lysandros crowned by Poseidon, the seer Agias, 
Hermon the helmsman of Lysandros; behind these is ranked a 
series of twenty eight captains from various states, who helped 
Lysandros to win the day. The artists of the statues are duly 
recorded, the Dioskouroi being the work of Antiphanes the Argive. 
Plutarch, who knew Delphoi well, mentions along with these statues 
the ‘golden stars of the Dioskouroi, which disappeared before the 
battle of Leuktra!’ He further states that, according to some 
persons, when Lysandros’ ship was sailing out of the harbour to 
attack the Athenians, the Dioskouroi were seen shining as stars on 
the steering paddles; and that, according to others, the meteor 
that fell at Aigos Potamos was a sign of this slaughter?. Н. Pomtow 
concludes that at Delphoi the ‘golden stars of the Dioskouroi' were 
in all probability attached to the heads of the twin-deities*. Cicero 
says that shortly before the fight at Leuktra (371 B.C.) these stars 
‘fell down and were not found?’—an omen, doubtless, of the over- 
throw of Sparta at the hands of Thebes. Now, in view of the 
express connexion between the stars dedicated by Lysandros and 
the appearance of the Dioskouroi on the admiral’s vessel, it can 
hardly be questioned that the stars erected on a mast by the 
JEginetans were likewise symbolic of help received from the 
Dioskouroi at the battle of Salamis’. 


kais. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1901 pp. 397—400; 20. 1904 рр. 365—368; 
A. Trendelenburg Die Anfangsstrecke der heiligen Strasse in Delphi Berlin 1908, 
Е. Poulsen ‘La niche aux offrandes de Marathon’ in the Bulletin de l Académie royale 
des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemark 1908 pp. 389—425, С. Каго in the Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1909 xxxiii. 219—239, ib. 1910 xxxiv. 201—207, and above all É. Bourguet in the 
Fouilles de Delphes iii. 1. 24—41, td. Les ruines de Delphes Paris 1914 pp. 41—46. 

1 Plout. 2. Lys. 18. 

2 Plout. v. Lys. 12. So Cic. de div. 1.75. On the meteor see the marm. Par. ep 
57 p. 17 Jacoby, Aristot. meteor. 1. 7. 344 b 31 ff., Diog. Laert. 2. то, Philostr. v. Apo. 
I. 2, Tzetz. chil. 2. 892 ff., Plin. zat. Ast. 2. 149, Amm. Marc. 22. 16. 22. 

3 Н. Pomtow in the 4/4. Mitth. 1906 xxxi. 563. А bronze statuette of one of the 
Dioskouroi, found at Paramythia and now in the British Museum, has a hole in its ca 
probably for the insertion of a star (Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 37 no. 277 pl. 6, 3). 
see infra p. 764 n. 6. 

4 Cic. de div. 1. 75. It 15 noteworthy that the great inscription recording the accounts 
of the vaorotot at Delphoi mentions among other items of expenditure under the arch 
ship of Peithagoras (342 B.C.) the sum paid to a certain Kephalon *for the model of 
wooden star’ (Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr no. 140, 111 f. = Michel Recueil d’Inser. 
no. 591, 111 f.—Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Inschr. ii. 652 ff. no. 2502, 111 f. 
il]Nt]rov dorepos той mapadellyuaros статӣреѕ réropes, é[pa]x[s]d). But this may H 
been, as E. Bourguet and W. Dittenberger ad le. suppose, a piece of architectura 
decoration: cp. supra p. 751 f. 

5 My friend Dr W. H. D. Rouse in his Greek Votive Offerings Cambridge 
р. 135 n. І complains that this hypothesis does not account for the fact that there 
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ii. The Dioskouroi as Stars in Hellenic Literature. 


Literary állusions fully bear out this conception of the Dio- 
Skouroi as helpful deities, whose signs bring relief to the storm- 
tossed mariner’. The Homeric Hymn to the Dioskourot, which 
Mr E. E. Sikes dates ‘at least as early as the fourth or third 
century B.C., gives a fine description of a storm at sea*— 


when the winds of winter 
Hurry across the rough deep, and on ship-board 
Men cry aloud to the sons of mighty Zeus 
With white lambs, climbing up the after-deck, 
Which the great wind and wave of the sea plunge deep 
Into the brine, till on a sudden they come, 
Darting on brown wings through the upper air, 
And straightway stay the blasts of labouring winds 
And lay the white surf smooth upon the main— 
Fair signs of trouble over?: those that see them 
Rejoice at heart and cease from sorry toil. 


The Dioskouroi here, quite exceptionally, appear as birds‘, or at 
least as brown-winged forms. On Etruscan mirrors also they are 
occasionally winged*. To Euripides they were star-like deities, 
dwelling among the stars, and hastening thence to the rescue of 
the voyager. In the Helene (412 B.C.) Teukros says of them: 

In fashion made as stars men name them Gods®. 


And a chorus of Greek maidens in the same play invokes their 
blessing upon Helene's home-coming : 


And ye, in your chariot o'er highways of sky 
O haste from the far land 

Where, Tyndareus’ scions, your homes are on high 
Mid the flashings of starland : 


three stars, nor yet for their erection on a wast. But the third star may have been Apollon 
(supra p. 760) or, more probably, Helene (özfra рр. 764, 769) ; and the mast is obviously 
appropriate to a memorial of a sea-fight, especially if the Dioskouroi and Helene were 
believed to appear as stars on the mast of the ship (zz/za p. 771 ff.). 

! For a full collection of passages see K. Jaisle Die Dioskuren als Retter zur See 
bei Griechen und Römern und ihr Fortleben in christlichen Legenden Tübingen 1907 
рр. 1—73, reviewed by К. Wünsch in the Archiv f. Rel. 1911 xiv. 554. 

* H. Diosk. 7 ff. The passage is imitated by Theokr. 22. 8 ff. 

3 I follow the emendation of Prof. J. B. Bury, who corrects айта opara кала 
mövov adlawt* of бё ióóvres into shuara каа móvwv drovéecdiow’ oi бё lößvres (Class. 
Rev. 1899 xiii. 183). 

+ On the contention of S. Reinach in the Rev. Arch. 1901 ii. 35—20- id. Cultes, 
Mythes et Religions Paris 1906 ii. 42—57 that ‘les Dioscures, comme Apollon et Kyknos, 
sont des hommes-cygnes’ (sons of Zeus transformed into a swan and Leda, fe. the 
Phrygian Lada, ‘a woman’; born from an egg; later conceived as AevxorWAw with 
egg-shell 5//o/; etc.) see Gruppe Myth. Lit. 1908 p. 480. J. Rendel Harris Boanerges 
Cambridge 1913 p. 17 ff. would connect the Twins with a variety of ‘thunder-birds.’ 

5 Е. Bethe in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. v. 1109. 

5 Eur. Hel. 140 dorpos of’ óuousévre pág’ elvat dew, trans. A. S. Way. 
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Ye who dwell in the halls of the Heavenly Home, 
Be nigh her, sate guiding 

Helen where seas heave, surges comb, 

As o'er waves green-vlimmering, crested with foam, 
Шек ЕУ is тр 


Similarly in Euripides’ Zekina (413 Bel) the women ог тоз 
salute Nivtaimestra as follows: 


Hail, Queen of the Argive land : 
AU hai. О Tyndareus daughter! 
Пай, sister of Zeus sons, heroes twain 
[n the glittering heavens mid stars who stand, 
And their proud right this, to deliver from bane 
Men tossed on the storm-vext water? 


In the Orestes (408 кс.) Helene shares their prerogative: 
Vor. as Zeus daughter, deathless must she live, 


And shall by Kastor and Polydeukes sit 
In folds of air, the mariners’ saviour she”. 


ii. The Dioskouroi with Stars in Hellenistic Art. 


The art-type of the Dioskouroi, with their heads surmounted 
by a couple of stars, though common enough in Hellenistic times 
(fig. 554)*, especially on coins (fig. 535)”, has not as yet been dis: 
covered on monuments of the strictly Hellenic period‘. Diodoros, 
who drew his information from the Argonautika or Argonautai of 


) Eur. ZA7. 1493 ff. trams. А. S. Way. The poet adds vatrats eóacts aveuwv | méu- 
rorres Atöder mvoas, which marks then connexion with Zens. 

= Кап. AC OSS trans: None May. (Op. Eule бз, az Ze OS 
(s^. 133 Bergk? (= Pind. frag. 140° Schroeder) af. Plout. лон fosse знат. uivi sec. 
Pepe. элй йи]. 02080. 

> Eur. 02 1068 Шарл Ns. Mae, Cp Mune ОЗО tense SEED PRINS 

+ Fig. 34 0, б representing a pair of bronze statuettes (heights 213 and 57 inches) at 
Arolsen (К. Gaedechens De Antiken des Fürstlich Waldeckischen Museums su Arolsen 
Arolsen 1862 nos. 173, 174) is drawn from casts in the Cambridge collection. The 
lowered hands hold sheathed swords; the raised. arms doubtless leant upon lances. The 
right foot of fig. 224 0 is restored. For variations on the same theme see e.g. Reinach 
Af. Sie Ас по. 2, и. тоу NOS. 3,0. 7, VO. IN. 30 по. a, Zi. Ло ДОЛЛ ОШО ШШ 
le зро арор з ШМ: 

"The type dates from the third century bec. (А. Furtwängler in Roscher Zex. 
Woe sa 11761.). E figure by way of example a silver coin of the Druttii after Garrucci 
LATERI Us Жол We Net le: 

A. Furtwangler Zoe. ez. d. 1171 f. This makes it doubtfil whether we can admit 
IT. Pointow's surmise that the statues of the Dioskouroi at Delphoi by Antiphanes of 
Argos boon after 402 в.с.) had stars on their heads (zpra p. 762). 

Folyam. 2. 31. 4 states that Aristomenes the Messenian and a friend once tricked the 
Loicedacmonians by appearing suddenly in the guise of the Dioskouroi, mounted on white 
horses and wearing golden stars on their heads (cp. 1. 41. 1, б. 1. 3, Frontin. sirat. 1. 11, 
5. 9, cited. by К. Jaisle of. 027. p. 16 n. 6). But little confidence can be placed in the 
historical accuracy of this trick. and none in its details. 
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Dionysios Skytobrachion (s. ii В.С.)!, relates that, when the Argo- 
nauts were overtaken by a terrible storm, Orpheus prayed to the 
gods of Samothrace, that straightway the wind ceased, and that, 


a Fig. 554. б 


to the amazement of all, two stars fell upon the heads of the Dio- 
skouroi ; wherefore storm-tossed mariners ever afterwards prayed 
to the gods of Samothrace and interpreted the presence of the 


SO = 


Deh 
ФЕТ УЧАК 


Fig. 555. 


1 E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa сай ис. v. 929. 
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stars as an epiphany of the Dioskouroi!. This late tale with its 
confusion of the Samothracian Kabeiroi? and the Dioskouroi need 
not detain us. It may be pure invention on the part of Dionysios, 
whose credit was none of the best”. But in any case the concep- 
tion of the Dioskouroi with stars hovering over their heads was a 
natural development from the earlier conception of the Dioskouroi 
as stars themselves’: the progress of anthropomorphism, every- 
where dominant in Greek religion, could have led to no other 


issue. 
In passing I would draw attention to a little-noticed series of 


Etruscan mirrors (s. iii—ii B.C.), on which the Dioskouroi are asso- 
ciated with a star or stars. The simplest variety of the type 
(fig. 556)5 shows them as two youths facing one another with a star 
between them. Each is clad in Phrygian cap, short chétén, and 
belt, has one arm only visible and that resting on his hip, and 
stands beside his shield, which is grounded. Their attitude of 
arrested motion suggests an original group by Polykleitos or some 
other sculptor of the Argive school. Further examples unite the 
twins by means of one? (fig. 557), two (fig. 558)’, or three (fig. 559)* 
cross-bars, sometimes omitting star or shields or both. These 
designs recall the dökana or ‘beams’ of the Dioskouroi as described 
by Plutarch? and figured on Spartan reliefs”. Апа, whatever may 


1 Diod. 4. 43, ср. 4. 48. | 

? L. Bloch in Roscher Lex. AZyth. ii. 2530 f., E. Bethe in Pauly—Wissowa Keal: Enc. 
v. 1097 f., Н. Graillot in the Rev. Arch. 1904 i. 345 ff., К. Jaisle of. cit. pp. 22—25. 

3 E. Schwartz 70. v. 929. 

4 The older notion lingers in Kallim. davacr. Pall. 24 f. ola map’ Едрота rot Aakedar- 
uóvior | aorépes, Hor. od. 1. 3. 2 sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidera, Loukian. »avig. 9 каї 
Twa Aajmpóv ёстёра, Atockbpuw TOv Erepov, ётікабіса: TQ Kapxnolw к.т.\. 

5 Gerhard Zr. Spiegel iii. 33 f. pl. 45, 4 (Berlin). 

$ Jd. ib. iii. 35 f. pl. 46, 2 (Bologna, two specimens). Gerhard supposes that the 
connexion here consists of two bars touching each other. 

7 Id. ib. iii. 35 f. pl. 46, 3 (from the Thorwaldsen collection). 

8 Jd. ib. iii. 35 f. pl. 46, 6 (Berlin). 

? Plout. de frat. am. 1 Ta TaXaià TOv A:ocko0puv аф:дріџата ol Хтартійта. déxava 
каћодош * ёст: бё Sto EVAa тара№\аћа Oval mAayloıs erefevyueva, kal oret TQ ф:Мабехфф 
TOv bev olketov elvai Tod ёрабђиатоѕ тд коиду kal aöıalperov, cp. Eustath. zw 27. p. 1125, 
59 ff. rap&ywyov 8ё doxod kal rà тарӣ rois radatois 0ókava, Gv ҳрӯс‹ Kai mapa IIXovrápxq: 
(Favorin. dex. p. 524, 9f.). joav бё айта Awckoípwv ádiüpópara, ws éxetvos kal ioropet Kal 
éxppage, ef. mag. p. 282, 5 ff. (copied by Zonar. lex. s.v. óókava, interp. Souid. 5.2. 
déxava, and Favorin. lex. p. 523, 23 f.) ӧбкара ` rador tives Ev Лакєдоциоџіа, mapa TO 
6ё$ат@ш ràs (leg. ro)s) Tuvdapléas, $avracíav ёҳойсаѕ (leg. Exovres) Tabwv áveqrynévav. | 
7» тарё тд Soxeiv, дӧкарои. The curious statement that the ôóxava looked like opened. 
tombs perhaps refers to the juxtaposed amphorae of the Dioskouroi, which sometime 
have snakes coiled about them and might suggest graves of the * Dipylon' type. 

0 M. N. Tod and A. J. В. Wace A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum Oxford 1906 
р. 113f. fig. 14 and p. 193 no. 588. 

For gems possibly representing the óókava see (1) Furtwängler Geschnitt. Steine 
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be the ultimate explanation of the dékana', it seems probable that 
we have here a humanised form of them in which the side-posts 


Fig. 558. Fig. 559. 


Berlin p. 30 no. 305 pl. 6— d. Ant. Gemmen i pl. 13, 29, ii. 64 a chalcedony scaraboid 
from Melos showing two pillars linked together—good work of s. v B.C.; (2) id. Gesch- 
nitt. Steine Berlin p. 236 no. 6464 pl. 45 a black stone showing two Egyptising pillars 
connected by a loop; (3) 24. iċ. p. 243 no. 6617 pl. 47 a striped sardonyx showing two 
pillars, each surmounted by a radiate globe with a star above it and equipped with a 
lance and a sword ; between them is а tripod (?) with a crescent moon above it. This gem 
is published on a scale of $ by its former owner E. Gerhard Über das Metroon zu Athen 
etc. Berlin 1851 (extr. from the Adz. d. beri. Akad. 1849 Phil.-hist. Classe p. 459 ff.) p. 32 
no. 7 pl. 2. 

1 As an object of religious significance this structure of two side-posts with a connect- 
ing bar or (for stability's sake) two connecting bars, themselves sometimes connected by 
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have become anthropomorphic’, the connecting bar or bars being 
retained and perhaps accepted in lieu of the missing arms. 
Another variety complicates the scene by adding a central pillar. 
This pillar tapers upwards (fig. 560)? or downwards (fig. 561)5, 
or takes the shape of a lotus-column (fig. 562)! or even of a tree 
topped by a bird? (fig. 563). The heads of the heroes may be 
connected by a regular pediment (figs. 561, 563); and the star 
between them may be accompanied by two other stars (fig. 563). 


several vertical ties, is found over a wide area from west to east. It is akin to some 
forms of the gateway which in the wall-paintings of Pompeii turns a tree into a temple 
(e.g. Boetticher Baumkultus pp. 155 f., 541, 543, figs. 36, 56, 58, 59, etc.: cp. Schrader 
Reallex. pp. 855—863), to the Zez//um sororium at Rome (H. Jordan—C. Hülsen 
Topographie der Stadt Rom in Alterthum Berlin 1907 i. 3. 322 n. 2, О. Richter 702o0- 
graphie der Stadt Rom? München 19or p. 311), and to the iugum under which conquered 
troops were made to pass (Class. Kev. 1904 xvii. 369). It resembles, as Miss Harrison 
has observed (M. N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace 4 Catalogue of the Sparta Museum Oxford 
1906 p. 193 n. 1), the façade of the temple of the Paphian Aphrodite on coins of Kypros 
etc. (E. A. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1888 ix. 210—215, G. Е. Hill in the 5727. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Cyprus p. cexxvii). Further, it is very like a Buddhist tomb at Bangkok 
(J. Fergusson Aude Stone Monuments London 1872 p. 413 f. fig. 177) and the carved 
toram or portal of many an Indian tope (J. Fergusson History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture rev. by J. Burgess and К. Phené Spiers London igro i. 62 ff. figs. 12 and 
38). Closer still is its analogy to the 2'az-/ou or memorial gateways of China (zd. 70, i. 
118 f., ii. 456, 472 ff. figs. 501, 502, 503) and the countless 40777 of Japan (К. A. Crain 
Impressions of Japanese Architecture London 1906 pp. 88, 109 f. pl. 18, F. Hadland 
Davis Alyths & Legends of Japan London 1912 p. 225 ff.). The possible connexion of 
these types is a theme deserving of serious investigation, but not one to be undertaken in 
a footnote. 

My friend Prof. H. A. Giles has most kindly supplied me with a note (Sept. 26, 1913) 
on the 2'az-/oz, which may at least serve as a suggestive contribution to the subject : 

‘ P'ai-fang and P‘ai-/ou are popular names for the honorific gates put up by the Chinese 
in honour of chaste wives, filial children, and others. Тһе former is simple in style, 
consisting of uprights and horizontals ; the latter is more ornate, with a roofing turned up 
at the corners. Neither term is given in the Concordance to Literature (e wên yin fu). 

‘ It seems to have been customary, since about B.C. 1000, for the suzerain in feudal 
times, and for the Emperor in later days, to reward distinguished men and women by the 
bestowal of some mark of favour, such as a banner, which would be exhibited at the gate 
of the town or village where the recipient was born. Stone animals are also mentioned ; 
e.g. the horse, lion, and elephant. In every case, it was the local gateway which was 
embellished, the idea being that the fellow-townsmen of the distinguished person should 
each share in the honour accorded. І сап find no record of the date at which isolated 
gates were first set up, nor any clue to their meaning or symbolism; but it seems very 
probable that the modern honorific gate is nothing more than the old village gate which 
was so long associated with the honour that it came eventually to stand for the honour 
itself.’ 

1 The resultant type of the Dioskouroi was, I suspect, not uninfluenced by that of the 
Kouretes, who—though their origin was very different—were likewise represented as 
flanking-figures ‘with shields. 

5 Gerhard Zr. Spiegel iii. 35 f. pl. 46, 4 (Gerhard's collection). 

3 Jd. ib. ii. 37 ff. pl. 47, б (Naples). 

4 Jd. ib. iii. 36 f. pl. 46, 9 (London). 

5 Ld. ib. iii. 36 f. pl. 46, 8 (Paris). 
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Now several Spartan reliefs of the second century B.C. show the 
Dioskouroi standing on either side of a pillar-like female figure!, 
which has been interpreted as an archaic image of Helene? It is 


` Fig. 562. Fig. 563. 


therefore probable that the pillar on our mirrors too is the aniconic 
form of the same goddess, whose star is here seen flanked by her 
brothers. 


1 A. Conze and А, Michaelis in the Алл. d. Zns£. 1861 xxxiii. 39 f. pl. D, ı and 2. 
A. Furtwängler in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1167 fig, M. N. Tod and A. J. В. Wace 
A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum Oxford 1906 p. 158 nos. 201—203 figs. 38 f. 

? A. Conze and A. Michaelis /oc. cit., A. Furtwängler loc. cit. 


с. 49 
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The lotus! and tree not improbably point to a fertility-cult ; 
and on an isolated mirror (fig. 564)* the twins have a thunder- 
bolt?(?) between them, and their amphorae are modified into 
vessels from which a stream of water descends to a lotus-bloom 
below. а 


Уу 
Fig. 564. Б Fig. 565. 


Finally, another variety of type (fig. 565)* treats the whole 
group with much greater freedom, e.g. introducing Leda’s swan 
but still retains the side-posts of the dékana in the form of cpp 
and, grotesquely enough, joins head to head by a decorated archi 
trave. 


iv. The Dioskouroi identified with the Heavenly Twins 
in Hellenistic Literature. 


But we have yet to ask, what were the stars with which th 
Dioskouroi are associated ? 
Eratosthenes, or the pseudo-Eratosthenes, identified them wi 
the celestial Twins’, as did other writers of a late date‘. Recent 


1 A lotus-bud is the central ornament of the déxava as figured on a Spartan relie 
M. N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace of. cit. p. 193 no. 588 fig. 68. 
2 Gerhard Zir. Spiegel iii. 36 f. pl. 46, 7 (Gerhard's collection). 
3 The Tuvdapida are sons of Tuvddpews, the ‘Shatterer’ (infra p. 780 n. 5), 
obvious source of thunder and lightning. 
1 Gerhard 227. Spiegel iii. 39 ff. pl. 48, 2 (Naples?), cp. 7. pl. 48, т (Rome, Mu 
Gregoriano ?). 
5 Pseudo-Eratosth. ca£asz. то. 
. © Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 22, cp. Ov. fast. 5. 693 fl., Serv. in» Verg. Aen. б. 121. 
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this view has been championed by O. Gruppe, who holds that the 
Dioskouroi were originally none other than the Heavenly Twins! 
and seeks support for his view in the fact that Assyrian mythology 
gave to the same constellation the name zuamu rabuti or ‘the 
Great Twins?' But, as Dr J. Rendel Harris makes clear, many 
features of the Kastor and Polydeukes tradition are of vastly 
greater antiquity than the zodiac: ‘we are at an earlier date in 
human history than star-gazing and star-naming *' 


v. The Dioskouroi identified with various Stars by modern 
writers. 


Е. С. Welcker, éomparing the Agvins of the Veda and analogous 
pairs of twins found in other Indo-Europaean mythologies, argued 
that the Dioskouroi were personifications of the morning-star and 
the evening-star regarded as two, not one* A. Jeremias* and 
H. Winckler* would equate them with the sun and moon; O. Gil- 
bert, with day and night’. E. Bethe holds that they were not a 
definite pair of stars, but any stars that shone out through a rift in 
the storm and seemed to promise safety to the mariners in their 
distress‘. But these conjectures are devoid of ancient support and 
must therefore remain at best purely conjectural. 


vi. The Dioskouroi identified with Saint Elmo’s Fire in 
Hellenistic Literature. 


In the Hellenistic age, and probably long before that*, the stars 
of the Dioskouroi and of their sister Helene were identified with 
the electrical discharges (‘corposants’) that play about the spars of 
ships in stormy weather". This phenomenon is known to have 


1 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. рр. 164, 727, id. Myth. Lit. 1908 pp. 56f., 480. 

? р, Jensen Die Kosmologie der Babylonier Strassburg 1890 pp. 64 Ё, 82, cp. 
M. Jastrow Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens Giessen 1912 ii. 2. 680 n. 1. 

3 J. Rendel Harris The Cult of the Heavenly Twins Cambridge 1906 p. 7. 

+ Welcker Gr. Götterl. i. боб ff. 

5 A. Jeremias Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten Orients? Leipzig 1906 p. 64 ff. 

5 Н. Winckler Die Weltanschauung des alten Orients (Ex Oriente lux i. 1) Leipzig 
1905 p. 28. 

* Gilbert Gr. Götter!. p. зот ff. 

* E. Bethe in Pauly—Wissowa A*ea/- Erc. v. 1096. 

9 Cp. the stars dedicated at Delphoi after the battles of Salamis and Aigos Potamos 
(supra p. ;61f.). 

10 Т have been unable to procure an actual photograph of these electrical lights. But 
F. T. Bullen's article on ‘St Elmo's Fires’ in Afarvels of the Universe, published by 
Hutchinson and Co., London, pt. 2 p. 63 f. (a reference supplied to me by my nephew 
Mr E. N. Cook) has an illustration by A. Twidle showing two such lights on a mast-head 
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attracted the attention of the Greeks as early as the sixth century 
B.C; for Xenophanes (с. 576—480) offered a physical explanation 
of it. It is first expressly referred to the Dioskouroi by Seneca 
the philosopher, who says: 


"In a big storm stars as it were are wont to appear sitting on the sail. Men 
believe that then in their peril they are being succoured by the divine power of 
Pollux and Castor. "They therefore take heart again, for it is already clear to 
them that the storm is weakening and the winds dropping : otherwise the fires 
would be borne about and not stationary”? 


Many other authors of the imperial age mention the stars of the 
Dioskouroi as appearing on the rigging of ships at sea” Occa- 
sionally the apparition was ascribed to a different source: Polemon, 
like Diodoros‘, seems to have spoken of the Kabeiroi in this con- 
nexion?, and .\rrian says that off the island of Achilles in the 
Euxine sea Achilles was seen on the mast or on the tip of the yard 
in place of the Dioskouroi*. 


vil. The Stars of the Dioskouroi and of Helene as a 
good or bad omen. 


Ditferent opinions were entertained with regard to the propitious 
or unpropitious nature of these signs. Euripides treated Kastor, 
l'olydeukes, and Helene as alike beneficent powers*. But a gradual 
change seems to have come over classical beliefs in this respect. 


and a vard-arm. Mr Bullen says: ‘St. Elmo’s Fire...often covers like a halo the head of 
a seaman engaged m work aloft, and I myself have several times seen it streaming from 
my fingers when holding them up for the purpose. I cannot help confessing to a curious 
сей of the uncanny on witnessing this phenomenon... Only appearing on the blackest 
of nights, moving from point to point without apparently passing through the intermediate 
space, unaffected by fiercest wind or heaviest rain, and insusceptible of being touched or 
moved, St Elmo's Fires form what is probably the most mysterious and lovely of all the 
wonderful phenomena belonging to the ocean.” Sir J. J. Thomson informs me (Sept. 22, 
Tot) that one night in stormy weather he saw St Ehno’s fires glimmering on the topmost 
points of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 

£ Act. 2. a8. 1 Zevobarns robs єті тои TXoíwv daiwouévovs oiov астёраѕ. obs Kat 
Avosxotipovs каћойоі tives, vepéMa civar ката Tiv тойу Kivnow mapaAMdgumorra = Plout. 
Оу PEE аа, 

Se Glave hatin We lait 

2.2 Plin. mat: fist. 2. Nor, Loukian. varig. g, dial. deor. 26.02, ONC TG 
noate conductis v. Max. Туг. 1з. 7, Lyd. de ostent. s. To the list given by TH. 
Vartin * La foudre et Ie feu Saint- Еле? in the Лете archeologigue 1966 N.S. xiii. 168 ff. 
К. Jaisle vf. 07%. p. 12 adds the papyrus romance published by J. P. Mahaffy in the 
A ndieonti d. Lincei 1897 Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche e Filologiche (Serie Quinta) 
Salle g3 
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A distinction was first drawn between the Dioskouroi and Helene. 
According to Sosibios (c. 250 B.C.), the epiphany of Helene was an 
evil omen'—a view perhaps based on a real? or fancied etymology 
of her name‘. The same thing is said by Solinus (c. 250 A.D.)*. 
Pliny® and the scholiast on Statius* speak of the stars of Pollux 
and Castor as favourable signs, but describe the star of Helena in 
terms which point rather—as T. H. Martin showed'—to ball- 
lightning. Pliny writes: 


‘On mariners’ yard-arms and other parts of ships such stars settle with an 
audible sound, changing their position like birds from perch to perch’. When 
they соте one at a time, they are dangerous, indeed they sink ships and, if they 
fall to the lower parts of the hull, they set it on fire. But twin stars are a good 
sign and announce a prosperous voyage. It is said that at their approach the 
dread and threatening star called Helena is put to flight: hence this exhibition 
of divine power is ascribed to Pollux and Castor, and men invoke them at sea.' 


The scholiast on Statius gives much the same account of the 
matter, adding that the star of Helena is known as Urania, that it 
makes a hole in the mast, that it bores through the ship's bottom, 
and that even bronze is melted by its heat. By degrees the Dios- 
kouroi themselves took on the sinister character of their sister. 
Artemidoros of Ephesos (c. 160 A.D.) reflects the transition, when 
in his Oneirokritika he observes : 


*The Dioskouroi are a presage of storm to men on a voyage. To men 


1 Sosibios frag. 16 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 628 Müller) af. schol. Eur. Or. 1637. 

2 "EAevn, as was shown by Е. Solmsen Untersuchungen zur griechischen Lant- und 
Verslehre Strassburg 1901 рр. 196, 248 f., is probably to be connected with eAdvn, Арт, 
*a torch’ (Prellwitz Etym. Wórterb. d. Gr. Spr.* p. 135 f Boisacq Diet. étym. de la 
Langue Gr. p. 237). 

3 Aisch. Ag. 687f. 'EMvav; ётєі mpemóvrws éMévas EXavöpos éémroMs K.T.A.— 
Browning's ‘ Ship's-Hell, Man’s-Hell, City's- Hell. 

+ Solin. 1. 57. 

5 Plin. zat. kist. 2. 101. 

6 Lact. Plac. zz Stat. Theb. 7. 792. The distinction is made by Statius himself 
(Theb. т. 791 ff., silv. 3. 2. 8 ff). 

1T. H. Martin /oc. cit. p. 173. 

3 Lyd. de ostent. 5 Acyvpóv т: тйргүда mposnxoüvres Kal ópyéwv Olkqv els rómov ёк rómov 
THs vews nefiorduevo. This may explain the winged Dioskouroi of the Homeric hymn 
and of Etruscan art (supra p. 763). К. Basset іп Mélusine 1884—85 ii. 189 writes: 
‘ D’après Mas'oudi (Prairies d’or, éd. Barbier de Meynard, t. i, ch. xvi, р. 344—345), en 
temps d'orage, on apercoit en haut du mát, un objet qui a la forme d'un oiseau lumineux 
et qui jette une clarté si vive qu'on ne peut le fixer. Dès qu'on l‘apergoit, la mer se 
calme, cet objet disparait sans qu'on sache ce qu'il est devenu. Le fait fut attesté à 
Mas'oudi par des marchands de Basrah, de l'Oman et de Siraf. Dans la Méditerranée, 
on appelait cet objet Æs sari (le voyageur de nuit), dans la mer de Chine Ed donli.’ In 
the north-east of Scotland these electrical discharges are known as ‘Corbie’s aunt’ (the 
Rev. W. Gregor in the Folklore Journal 1883 p. 396, cp. The Folk-lore of the North- Eust 
of Scotland London 1881 p. 137), presumably a popular distortion of the name * corpo- 
sant.’ 
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ashore they are a sign of tumult, law-suıts, war, or grievous disease. But at the 
last they let men go scatheless from all dangers, and such as are already 
involved in any of these alarms they speedily deliver. For the gods are 
saviours, but saviours of those that have previously been in some fear or peril!? 


'Porphyrion notes that in-his day (the third century A.D.) sailors 
regarded the stars of Castor and Pollux as commonly hostile 
to ships? Fulgentius the mythographer (с. 480—550 A.D.), after 
moralising in his tasteless way about Iupiter and Leda, continues: 
* But Castor and Pollux stand for perdition, wherefore at sea too they spoke 
of the signs of the Castores, which create danger? 
In modern times the process of degradation has gone further 
still. Mr G. F. Abbott in his Macedonian Folklore remarks that 
the electric phenomena once ascribed to the Dioskouroi *are by 
the modern Greek mariners called [Ze/éuza]* or “Devils” and 
treated as such: the sailors look upon them as presages of disaster 
and try to frighten them away by dint of exorcisms and loud 
noises—an instance of beneficent pagan deities degraded to the 
rank of malignant demons*' The name Ze/énza has had a curious 
history‘. N. С. Polites states that it meant originally demons 
acting as publicans or custom-house officials and so hindering 
souls from a free entrance into heaven. The same authority in- 
forms us that these Telönia are believed to snap the mast and sink 
the ship: hence, directly they appear, the sailors have recourse to 
prayers, burn incense, recite incantations from the Key of Solomon, 
discharge fire-arms, pull the tails of pigs, in short do anything and 
everything calculated to scare away the dreaded powers’. 


viii. Saint Elmo’s Fire. 


Throughout the Mediterranean and the western coasts of 
Europe the same phenomenon is viewed sometimes as a good, 
sometimes as an evil signs. It is commonly called the ‘fire of 
Saint Elmo’—a name which has many variants® and has been 


I Artemid. oneirocr. 2. 37. 

? Porphyr. in Ног. ed. т. 3. 2: see, however, Е. Hauthal ad loc. 

з Fulgent. myth. 2. 16, cp. Myth. Vat. 3. 3. 6. 3 Teora. 

5 G. Е. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 241. 

$ B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 171 ff. 

? N. G. Polites іп Mélusine 1884—85 ii. 117. For ancient apotropaeics see Solin. 1. 
54—57, cp. Plin. zat. hist. 28. 77. > 

8 P. Sébillot Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1904 i. 96. 

? These are collected in Mélusine 1884—85 ii. 112. (cp. 20. 112 ff., 138 ff., 189, 
382): e.g. Italian fuoco di Sant’ Elmo, luce di Santo Ermo, Sant’ Ermo, Sardinian 
de S. Elmu, Genoese féugo de Sant’ Emo, French feu Saint-Elme, sailors’ French fe 
Saint. Erme, Provencal fué Sant Eoume, fio de Sant Erme, lume Sant Ейте, Bouches-du 
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explained in more ways than one. Apart from the inevitable 
‘Semitic guess’? modern scholars have sought to derive it from 
elmo, the Italian form of the German He/m?, or from Hermes’, or 
even from He/ena*, Others again advocate a connexion with Saint 
Erasmus’, a mediaeval patron of mariners, and K. Jaisle has 
succeeded in citing the intermediate forms Santeramo, Santeremo, 
Santermo*. Finally, Dr J. Rendel Harris argues that ‘St Erasmo 
...1S a modification of St Remo, i.e. of the Roman Twin?' Pro- 
bably the last word in this interesting controversy has not yet been 
written. Ве that as it may, Saint Elmo's fire is also attributed to 
Saint Nicolas®, Saint Clara’, etc. And, just as ancient Italian sailors 
referred one star to Helena, two to Castor and Pollux, so modern 
French sailors ascribe two to Saint Elme and Saint Nicolas, three 
or four to the added presence of Sainte Anne or Sainte Barbe". 

It appears, therefore, that for nearly two thousand years the 
stars of the Dioskouroi and of Helene have been identified with 
these ominous electrical phenomena. To me it seems probable 
that from the first they bore the same meaning. If Zeus was the 
god of the bright sky, such atmospheric illuminations might well 
be referred to his children. I am, however, very far from thinking 
_ that we have reached the ultimate significance of the Dioskouroi 

when we have succeeded in connecting their stars with the fire of 
Saint Elmo. It would be truer to say that we have been reading 
the last and in some respects the least interesting chapter of a 
lengthy story. The contents of the previous chapters must be 
sought in the keen-witted works of my friend Dr Rendel Harris". 
Rhône fio de Sant Anteitme, English Ferme’s fire. See also A. Jal Glossaire Nautique 
Paris 1848 p. 692 f., and Е. Kluge Seemannssprache Halle 1911 pp. 217—220. 

! Frazer Pausantas iii. 13 f. In the middle ages and in modern times such lights have 
been known as the fire of Saint Elmo or Saint Telmo. My friend the late W. Robertson 
Smith informed me that the name Telmo resembles a Phoenician word meaning “twins. ”’ 

* К, Jaisle 02. cit. p. 67. 

3 К. Jaisle of. ci. р. 63 quotes the forms: S. Erme (с. 1582), S. Heremo (1669), 
S. Hermen (1688). 

3 J. К. С. Jacobssohn Technologisches Wörterbuch Berlin 1782 ii. 250 д. Cp. the 
following variants: French feu d’ Hélène (1678), Sainte Heiöne (1754), English Saint 
Helens fire, German Helmenfeuer, Helenenfeuer, Flemish Zimsvuer, Helenasvuer, 
Breton Tan santez Helena. For the change of sex see supra p. 172 ff. 

5 So first in the Acta Sanctorum ed. Bolland. Iunius i. 218 f. (1695). See also D. Н. 
Kerler Die Patronate der Heiligen Ulm 1905 p. 330. 

6 К. Jaisle 02. cit. рр. 67—72. 

7 J. Rendel Harris in the Transactions of the Third International Congress for the 
History of Religions Oxford 1908 ii. 176. See further his Boanerges Cambridge 1913 
p. 206 f. 

8 К. Jaisle of. сй. p. 58 f. Cp. the Italian fuoco dr San Niccola, French Saint Nicolas. 

9 К. Jaisle of. сїйї. p. 59 f. In Old French the fires were ascribed to Sainte Claire. 

19 p, Sébillot of. cit. i. 96. 1 Supra p. 760 n. 7. 
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$ 9. General Conclusions with regard to Zeus as god of the 
Bright Sky. 


Having advanced thus far in our main enquiry we must pause 
to take our bearings afresh., A brief survey of the ground already 
traversed will enable us to apprehend better the position that we 
have reached, and will fittingly close the first stage of our 
journey. 

Zeus, whose name means ‘the Bright One,’ was originally con- 
ceived in zoistic fashion as the bright sky itself—a conception that 
has left its mark on the language and literature of ancient Greece*. 
; The change from the zoistic to the anthropomorphic Zeus was 
occasioned, not by any despair of magic, but rather by a naive 
attempt to express heaven in terms of earth. The divine sky, as 
supreme weather-maker, was represented under the guise of an 
ordinary human magician or weather-ruling king”. This transition, 
which had been accomplished well before the end of the second 
millenium В.С., meant that Zeus was no longer worshipped as the 
sky but as the sky-god. Yet his earlier character can still be 
surmised from the cult-titles and art-types of a more sophisticated 
age. Behind Zeus 42/2105 and Zeus Arthrios, if not also behind 
Zeus Amdrios, Zeus Dios, and Zeus Lykaios, we detect the old- 
world cult of the day-light sky?*. Again, when Hellenistic artists 
portray Zeus with a blue zZmóus round his head‘, a blue globe at 
his feet’, a blue mantle wrapped about his loins®, what are these 
attributes, taken together, but an indication that the god so por- 
trayed was once the blue sky and the blue sky only? 

As god of the bright or burning sky, Zeus dwelt in azZér, 
the most exalted portion of the celestial vault’. And, since high 
mountains were supposed to rise above the lower zone of acr and 
to penetrate the upper zone of aithér, mountain-tops were regarded 
as in a peculiar sense the abode of Zeus®. His mountain-cults can 
be classified in a roughly chronological series according as they 
involved a mere altar, or an altar with a statue of the god, or an 
altar with a statue enclosed in a temple* Further, the mountain 
that dominated the district was often looked upon as his throne— 
a prerogative that he appears to have inherited from Hittite pre- 
decessors?, Mythology associated Zeus with the mountain in a 
variety of ways. There he had been born", There he consorted 


1 Supra pp. 1—8. ? Supra pp. 0—14. 3 Supra рр. 4, 14—33, 63—99. 
+ Supra pp. 33—41. 5 Supra рр. 41—56. ‚56 Supra рр. 56—62. 

7 Supra р. 25 f. 8 Supra pp. 100—ı17. ° Supra pp. 117—123. 

10 Supra pp. 124—148. П Supra pp. 148—154. 
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with his partner, the mountain-goddess’. There, in one famous 
case, he lay buried? And, when paganism, outwardly at least, 
succumbed to Christianity, Zeus the mountain-god was superseded 
by Elias the mountain-saint®. 

Apart from the luminous dome of heaven, there are in normal 
circumstances three definite manifestations of the burning sky. 
To the mind of the Greek, sun, moon, and stars were made of the 
same бегу stuff as the aithér itself*. Zeus, therefore, must needs 
stand in relations of peculiar intimacy towards,these special exhi- 
bitions of his own brightness. This was probably the consideration 
that, to the more thoughtful portion of the community, justified 
the rapprochement, which from a very early period in the history of 
Greece began to contaminate the pure worship of Zeus with a 
whole medley of solar, lunar, and stellar elements. In various 
districts of the Mediterranean area the sun was popularly viewed 
as an eye’, a wheel‘, a bird’, a ram®,a bull’, a bronze man", or what 
not? But each of these manifold and in part barbaric notions 
was sooner or later absorbed into the all-comprehensive cult of the 
Greek sky-god. Again, here and there the moon as Selene”, as 
Io”, as Pasiphae”, as Europe“, as Antiope”, was paired with Zeus— 
a pairing which implies that he was credited with solar powers. 
For this batch of myths non-Hellenic influence is even more 
largely responsible. Lastly, Zeus figures on occasion as ruler of 
the starry sky". The Greeks, mediately or immediately following 
the lead of the Babylonians, assigned to him as their foremost god 
an important 70/2 in their astronomy and astrology". They also 
associated, perhaps as early as the fifth century before our era, his 
adoptive sons the Dioskouroi with the electric stars now known as 
Saint Elmo’s fire”. 

In short, Zeus was brought into close connexion with any and 
every celestial luminary. But, though this is undoubtedly the 
case, it must be steadily borne in mind that genuine Hellenic 
religion never identified Zeus with sun or moon or star. If an 


1 Supra рр. 104—106, 154—157. 2 Supra pp. 157—163. 

3 Supra pp. 163—186. 

i See О. Gilbert Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums Leipzig 
1907 p. 20. In abnormal circumstances (storms etc.) lightning is another manifestation 
of the aither (id. ib. p. 20 f., and infra ch. ii $ 3 (a)). 


5 Supra p. 196 f. 5 Supra pp. 197—341. 7 Supra рр. 341—346. 
8 Supra рр. 346—430. 9 Supra pp. 430—665. 10 Supra pp. 719—730. 
1 Supra рр. 732 f 739- 12 Supra pp. 483—457: 733, 739^ 

13 Supra рр. 521 fl, 543 fls 733, 739 f. 

4 Supra рр. 524 ff, 537 ffa 544 ff, 733 f 739 f. 1 Supra рр. 734—740- 


15 Supra pp. 751 ff., 757. v Supra р. 75415 ` 18 Supra p. 771 f. 
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inscription records the cult of Zeus Helios}, if a coin represents 
Zeus with the moon on his head?, if a myth tells of Zeus trans- 
forming himself into a star’, we may be reasonably sure that 
inscription, coin, and myth alike belong to the Hellenistic age, 
when—as Cicero puts it‘+a Greek border was woven on to the 
barbarian robe. : 

To disentangle the complex threads of syncretism is seldom: 
an eàsy task ; and here I cannot hope to have attained more than 
a limited measure, of success. Still, it seemed worth while to 
attempt the analysis of such far-reaching cults as those of Zeus 
Ammon’, Zeus Sabdzios®, Iupiter Helopolitanus’, lupiter Dod 
ckenus*,—cults which swept across the ancient world from north 
to south, from east to west. М 

Zeus Ammon was found to be а Graeco-Libyan god, originally 
worshipped in the Oasis with rites similar to those of Zeus Vdzos 
at Dodona’, but later fused firstly with the Theban Amen-Ra” and 
secondly with the Punic Ba‘al-hamman™. Zeus Sabdsios proved 
to be a Phrygian deity” closely resembling the Orphic Zeus, the 
parallelism of Phrygian and Orphic cults being explained by the 
fact that both alike were offshoots of the old Thraco-Phrygia 
religion. Further, since the Graeco-Libyan Zeus Ammon and 
the Thraco-Phrygian Zeus Sabdzios were ram-gods of identical 
character, it appeared probable that ultimately the former was 
akin to the latter; and it was conjectured that sundry traces of 
the same remote a might be seen scattered up and down in 
the cults and myths of classical Greece and Italy ”. 

Iupiter Heliopolitanus was the Roman name of Zeus Adados, 
the great god worshipped at Ba‘albek or Heliopolis®. Zeus Ada 
in turn was essentially a Grecised (and subsequently Egypti 


had not improbably succeeded to the position once occupied 
the Hittite father-god Te$ub!, The cult-image of Zeus at He 
polis stood with a bull on either hand”. That of Zeus at Hierapoli: 
is described as ‘sitting upon bulls’ and figured with two bulls as 


1 Supra pp. 186—195, 361 n. 6. 2 Supra p. 731. | 3 Supra p. 760. 
1 Cic. de rep. 2. 9 ita barbarorum agris quasi attexta quaedam videtur ora esse 
Graeciae. 


i Supra pp. 346—390. - RE PP- А 

Supra рр. 549—593. upra рр. 604—633. 
Sugra рр. 361370 " upra pp. 346—353. 
U Supra рр. 353-—358. 12 Supra pp. 390—398. 
13 Supra pp. 398—400. M Supra pp. 401—428. 
15 Supra pp. 549—567. | 16 Supra pp. 576—589. 


17 Supra pp. 567—576. 
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the supporters of its throne’. Obviously the Heliopolitan and the 
Hierapolitan gods were near relatives ; and kindred deities flanked 
by a pair of recumbent bulls occur on the coinage of other Syrian 
towns? Again, Zeus Dolichaios, better known as lupiter Doli- 
chenis, the god of Doliche in Kommagene?, appears to have 
borrowed the bull on which he habitually stands from TeSub, who 
on Hittite monuments has a bull either at his side or beneath his 
feet On this showing it is possible, and even probable, that both 
Iupiter AZeliopolitanus and Iupiter Dolichenus have preserved to us 
essential features of the Hittite father-god. 

The discussion of the foregoing cults served to bring out a 
certain analogy subsisting between the ram and the bullin Levan- - 
tine religion*. These two beasts had been treated from time 
immemorial as embodiments of procreative power, the former by 
a pastoral, the latter by a cattle-breeding population. As such 
they were associated zz primis with the fertilising sky-god?; and I 
have suggested that the victims sacrificed to Zeus were commonly 
either oxen or rams just because these animals more than others’ 
were charged with Zeugungskraft and would therefore be thought 
to increase the power of the god to fertilise and bless*. 

Indeed, it may be claimed that throughout the present volume 
this conception of Zeus as á procreative god has come gradually 
into greater prominence. From first to last he was worshipped as 
a Father: and the invocation Ze páter, familiar to us from the 
Homeric poems, became stereotyped on Italian soil as the name 
Jupiter ?. 

Two other results of general significance have emerged from 
the mass of detail considered in this book. Zeus as sky-father is 
in essential relation to an earth-mother. Her name varies from 
place to place and from time to time. Sometimes she is a 
mountain-goddess with little or no disguise—Mousa!, Koryphe, 
Aitne, Kyllene, Taygete, or the like”. Sometimes she is an earth- 
goddess that has developed into a vegetation-goddess— Demeter, 

e 

1 Supra рр. 583f., 586. 

3 Supra р. 590. 3 Supra pp. 604—633. 

* Supra pp. 604—606, 639—044. 5 Supra p. 430. 

5 Supra pp. 428—430, 633—635. 

7 Yet in Crete (supra pp. 401, 501) and in Karia etc. (supra р. 717 n. 3) Zeus was 
associated with the goat, as was Dionysos in Lakonike, at Metapontum, etc. (supra 
рр. 674 f., 705)—doubtless for the same reason. 

8 Supra p. 716 ff. 

9 Supra p. 14. Geographically intermediate between the Greek Zeds татр and the 


Latin Diespiter is the Stymphaean Aevrdrvpos (supra p. 681 n. 4). 
10 Supra pp. 104—106. П Supra рр. 154—157. 
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it may be, or Persephone’, or Nemesis’. Sometimes she has lapsed 
from the position of an earth-goddess or a vegetation-goddess into 
that of a heroine—Semele’, or Europe‘. But everywhere and 
always, either patent or latent, the earth-mother is there as the 
necessary correlative and consort of the sky-father. | 

Finally, the union of the sky-father with the earth-mother did 
not remain unfruitful. In the Dorian states the twin sons of 
Tyndáreos, the * Shatterer 5 were aptly affiliated to Zeus, and at 
least as early as the seventh century B.C.* were renamed the Dios- 
kouroi”. But in the region occupied by the ancient Thraco- 
Phrygian stock Zeus begat a son in his own image, Dionysos the 
god of animal and vegetable life’, whose worship little by little 
spread through the whole of Greece and everywhere inspired 
fresh triumphs of religion, literature, and art. Not once, nor twice, 
but many times in our survey of the Mediterranean lands—in the 
Archipelago®,at Kyrene”, in Magna Graecia", in Crete”, at Da‘albek 
and elsewhere—we have had occasion to notice the younger god 
side by side with the older god, of whom he was in a sense the 
second self. 

The sky-god, the earth-goddess, and their offspring the life of 
the world are thus already before us; but as yet. in imperfect 
outline. The more definite and detailed account of their inter- 
relations we must reserve for another volume. 


1 Supra рр. 392—399. 2 Supra pp. 272—285. 

3 Supra pp. 155, 457 n. 5, 682 n. 1, 733, cp. schol. B ZZ. 24. 615. 

4 Supra pp. 524—541. 

5 Н. Usener in the Ален. Mus. 1898 liii. 340 ff. (=id. Kleine Schriften Leipzig— 
Berlin 1913 iv. 270 f.), E. Bethe in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. v. 1088, Walde Lat. 
etym. Wörterb. p. 642 s.v. “tundo.’ 


$ Supra p. 142 n. I2. 7 Wide Laon. Кийе p. 317 ff., E. Bethe doc. cit. 
8 Supra pp. 390—400. 9 Supra p. 371f. 
10 Supra pp. 371—376. 11 Supra р. 372. 


12 Supra pp. 644 fi., 708 Ё. 18 Supra рр. 564—566. 


ADDENDA 


Page 10 note ;: on the Persian sky-god. Prof. J. H. Moulton pursues the topic 
in his recent and masterly work Zarly Zoroastrianism London 1913 p. 391 n. 3. I quote 
the following: * There is now a full discussion of the point in Bartholomae, Zum Air Wb, 
172—4, starting from a note in Hesychius, Aĉa»: peyadyv 7 Evdotov: rév obpavdv llépoai. 
Clearly, if the old lexicographer was thinking of Herodotus he had some reason for 
dissociating Ala there (and Ad) from Zevs, for he selects the accusative of the fem. adj. 
ia, common in Homer. Now *Acéy would represent the acc. of O.P. *Diyaus almost 
exactly, May we not conjecture that Hesychius had evidence prompting him to desert 
the obvious Zeus in Herodotus, even though Ad just before would not fit ба? We have 
strong reason for expecting to find 2Dyaz$ in Persia, since he belongs to the Vedic 
pantheon, though his cult is evidently dying. Bartholomae cites Aratfıs, the name of 
a Persian noble in /Eschylus, Perse, 977. It is either *dzvai- xf, © ruling in the sky,” 
or *divai - if, * dwelling in the sky." (I think avai and Фуат may be alternative forms 
of the locative, related like x6orí and yapai, with Skt divi = Afi as a mixture.) Bartho- 
lomae suggests that the Thracian sage ZáguoAzis had a Scythian (and so Iranian) name, 
zamar-xsis, "qui regnat in terra." (Since the cognate Thracian had the required А 
in the name for Earth, witnessed by ZeueAn, we need not perhaps make Zamolxis a 
foreigner in Thrace.) But what were those Persian aristocrats thinking of when they 
named their infant, on either etymology? Can we explain gu regnat in celo by the 
doctrine of the Fravashi? If the heavenly counterpart had royal rank, the rank of 
the earthly double should correspond, and match the parents’ ambition.’ 


Page 37 note 1: on the great altar of Zeus at Olympia. See now L. Weniger ‘ Der 
Hochaltar des Zeus in Olympia’ in the Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Altertum 1913 xxxi. 241— 
260 with 3 figs. 


Page 45: on the type of Iupiter Capitolinus in the temple rebuilt by Titus and 
Domitian. Two bronze medallions of Hadrian, published by Gnecchi Afedagl. Rom. 
iii. 20 nos. 98 f. pl. 146, 6 (=my fig. 566) and 5, have as reverse type the three Capitoline 
deities. Behind Iupiter is Victory, wrongly described by Gnecchi as an eagle, holding a 
wreath. 


Fig. 566. 


Page 45: on Iupiter Capitolinus with globe in right hand, sceptre in left. In the 
"EQ. 'Apx. 1912 p. 263 f. figs. 1, 1' К. К. Phylaktou publishes a rock-crystal from Kypros 
engraved with a Iupiter of this type: Victory flies towards him, an eagle is perched on 
his footstool, and a star fills the space behind his throne. Mr Phylaktou's interpretation 
(Iulius Caesar as a bearded Zeus Oljmpios with the Julium sidus) is improbable, 
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Page 48 fig. 21 sarcophagus-relief in the Capitoline Museum. See now Reinach A2. 
Reliefs iii. 206 no. т and the Mus. Capit. Cat. Sculpt. р. 264 Stanza dei Filosofi no. 109 
pl.62. The latter characterises the relief as * Rough Roman work’ and, like the former, 
suggests Hebe as a possible name for the shield-bearing figure. I adhere to my view 
that she is more probably Victory. 


Page 58 note 1: on Iupiter Purpurio. Cp. Corp. inscr. Lat. xiv no. 3469 (alla chiesa 
di S. Giovanni di Agosta, prossimg alla fonte) lovi opt. (тах. Purpuri]|oni lunoni 
Mine[rvae]| C. Servilius etc., where Purpurioni was a suggestion of Mommsen. 


Page 80 note 4: on were-wolves. To the bibliography add now Elliott O'Donnell 
Werwolves London (1913) pp. 1—292. 


Page 92 f.: on a Aflix representing Zeus Lykaios. My friend Mr P. N. Ure informed 
me some time since that the Museum at Taranto possesses a ‘ Laconian’ ZjZix closely 
resembling that in the Louvre (supra р. 93 fig. 65). On a recent visit to Taranto he 
kindly examined the cup on my behalf and reports (March 18, 1914) that it was found at 
Bascino di Carrivagio, fuori la città along with a Corinthian azjóa//os, and that its design 
is practically the same as that of the Louvre Айх, the only noteworthy differences being: 
(a) Zeus faces to left; the ornamentation of his clothes is simpler; his seat appears to be 
a chair rather than an altar; and he has no footstool. (4) The bird is somewhat larger 
and flies to right. (c) The field is plain, without rosettes. 


Page 109: on Axieros, Axiokersa, Axiokersos W. Н. Buckler and D. M. Robinson 
in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1913 xvii. 367 propose a new derivation of these names: 
*'A&ókepsos (== snake-ram" ; from azgZz, snake, and the root of кёраѕ, horn)...and 
'A£lrepos (—''snake sheep," from azgA:e and the root of elpos or рёроѕ wool-)' The: 
suggestion is highly precarious. 


Page 147 Ё: on the pillar-throne at Phalasarna. In the Comptes rendus de [Aca 
des instr. et belles-lettres 1907 pp. 589—598 with з figs. S. Ronzevalle publishes a sma 
limestone throne of Hellenistic date, found near Tyre. The supports of the throne ar 
two winged sphinxes, Egyptian in character. The seat is treated as an Egyptian co 
below which is carved a symbolic vegetable design in Egypto-Assyrian style. Proj 
from the front side of the throne-back are two round-topped s¢é/ai, which bear two fig 
facing each other in low relief, 272. a goddess and а beardless dedicant, with very simil 
costume (tunic, sleeved niantle?), attribute (sceptre), and gesture (benediction 
greeting?). The plinth is inscribed 

j элрп ua ws пулхо ^na 

бузча ia npantay рх ‘о ок 


Ronzevalle renders: ‘A ma dame, Astarté, ict figurée, a été consacrée ma propre efigie, 
à moi, Abdoubast, fils de Bodba‘al.’ My friend Mr N. McLean would prefer to translate: 
‘To my lady Ashtoreth who is within (? the throne) has been offered that which is mine— 
I Abdubast-son of Bodbaal.’ Ronzevalle notes the obvious attempt on the part of the 
royal or priestly worshipper to assimilate himself as far as possible to the goddess, whose 
throne he shares. 


Page 177 note o: on Saint George as Zeus Georgös. That Zeus Georgós was super- 
seded by Saint George at Lydda (Diospolis) is maintained also by Е. Krause Die 
Trojaburgen Nordeuropas Glogau 1893 p. 206 f. 


Page 178 note o: on Saint George as dragon-slayer. To the bibliography add now 
J. B. Aufhauser Das Drachenwunder des heiligen Georg (Byzantinisches Archiv v) 
Leipzig and Berlin 1911 pp. 1—254 with 19 figs., Géza Róheim Drachen und Drachen- 
kämpfer (Erweiterter Separat-Abdruck aus ** Jung-Ungarn," Jahrgang 1911) Berlin 1912 
рр. 1—56, N. С. Polites Tà önuwön 'EMmvıra douara тері тӯѕ Spaxovroxrovias той “Ayiou 
Гєоруѓоо (extr. from Лаоурафіо iv) Athens 1913. 


Page 216 fig. 159 red-figured flix at Berlin. L. Malten in the Jarrb. d. kais. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1912 xxvii. 284 fig. 11 (on p. 257) publishes a photograph of this 
vase, but does not deal at length with its interpretation (Dionysos? Hephaistos? 
Triptolemos ?). 


Page 223: on Triptolemos with the plough. In the Roman villa at Brading, Isle 
of Wight, a mosaic on the floor of room no. 12 shows in one of its panels Demeter 
presenting corn-ears to Triptolemos: she is clad in chztén and himdtion, and holds sceptre 
in left, corn in right hand; he has a ch/amys over his shoulders and grasps a plough with 
his left hand. See further Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
1880—81 p. 138 f. with pl. 


Plate XLII 


Ауу at Taranto: Zeus Lýkaios. 


See page 732. 


[From a photograph kindly supplied by Mr Q. Quagliati, Director of the Museum at Taranto. | 
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Page 227 fig. 166 relief from Gharfin. К. Dussaud Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 
1905 р. 183 f. fig. 36 regards this as a representation of Adonis-Esmun identified with 
Triptolemos. 


Page 232 fl. : on a coin of Gaza (2). Mr С. Е. Hill in the Ari. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Palestine pp. Ixxxvi ff. 181 pl. 19, 29 describes the series to which this coin belongs as 
* Philisto-Arabian.’ 


Page 240 f.: on the hawk as a solar bird. A fragment of a hawk found at Apollonia 
(Arsäf) with a disk round its neck inscribed IOTAIANOC (C. Clermont-Ganneau Mission 
en Palestine et en Phenicie p. 134 no. 121 pl. 2, H) is taken by R. Dussaud to be an 
emblem of the emperor Julian as sun-god (К. Dussaud in the Mission dans les régions 
désertes de la Syrie moyenne p. 478 n. 1 and in the Rev. Arch. 1903 i. 351). 


Page 241: on the hawk as sacred to solar deities in Egypt. See now T. Hopfner 


Der Tierkult der alten Ägypter nach den griechisch-römischen Berichten und den wich- 
tigeren Denkmälern (Denkschr. d. Akad. Wien 1913 ii Abh.) Wien 1913 pp. 107—113. 


Page 259 note 3: on £yzx-wheels in temples. The vase cited as illustrating the 
temple of Hera at Thebes(?) is explained by F. Hauser in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. 
Inst. 1913 xv. 169 fig. 108 as representing the Locrian maidens in the temple of Athena 
at Ilion. 


Page 285 note 1: on the magical disk from Pergamon. R. Ganschinietz in the Archiv 
J- Rel. 1914 xvii. 346 f. cites parallels. 


Page 296 fig. 219 a Thraco-Macedonian coin. J. N. Svoronos in the Journ. Intern. 
d'Arch. Num. 1913 xv. 201 ff. figs. 1—13 attributes this coin to the Paiones and, like 
P. Gardner, interprets its type as the sun-god carrying his disk: * On peut donc conclure 
que l'inexplicable symbole n'est rien d'autre que le Soleil, soZ/s rota, le arpépwv kóxXos, 
Kócuov тд meplöpouov uua, ҳрисёаѕ ўиёраѕ BXéjapov, wavdrrys kÜkAos 'HMov, Ais 
ёфбалидѕ mundi oculus (Comparez les monnaies de Skione où le symbole © prend la 
forme complete d'un ceil, [Babelon pl. LIL, 4]) etc. et servait à indiquer au public que 
les piéces qui le portaient sortaient des ateliers péoniens renommés pour leur excellent 
métal et que leur pureté métallique était sous la garantie et surveillance du Ads ёф- 
Gadpés. En outre ce signe conservait son caractère sacré qui se rapportait au grand 
dieu de ce peuple, le Soleil. Celui-ci avait son culte central sur le sommet du Pangée 
méme, source de la richesse des Péoniens. C'est là...qu'on a frappé la piéce...au type de 
la figure qui représente probablement le Soleil méme portant son disque.’ 


Page 299 note 6: on 6 kadovpevos айб, ў dpxh той Xevrovpyyoüvros ávéuov. К. Eisler 
Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt München 1910 ii. 365 n. 2 explains this a/Aós by reference 
to Anaximander frags. 21 Diels (röv Nov) kókXov eiva...apnarelp rpoxq таратћохор, 
т» ayida Exovra xolNqv, Xjpy mupös, ката т: uépos ёкфаіроџсо» da aToplov тд тӯр @ттєр 
bia mpmoräpos ato, r1 Diels та бё dorpa...kókNov wupds,...reprnpbévra 5’ отд adpos. 
&ктройѕ & vrdptat mépous rwas abAwöecıs, каб’ ods фаіуєтох ra йстра. Eisler takes both 
the so-called Afithrasliturgie and the teaching of Anaximander to be dependent upon 
Persian ideas. 


Page 310f.: on Aristophanes’ speech in Platon's Symposium. К. Ziegler * Menschen- 
und Weltenwerden’ in the Меме Jahrb. f. klass. Altertum 1913 xxxi. 529—573 traces the 
views of the Platonic Aristophanes to a contamination of Empedoclean ideas with an 
Orphic, and ultimately Babylonian, anthropogony. 


Page 338 note 2: on the Persian chariot of Zeus. Cp. the Zoroastrian account in 
Dion Chrys. or. 36 р. 92 ff. érepos дё uü8os év dwoppiros reXerais bro Mdywv avdpav 
aderaı Üavpa(óuevos, of ràv 0cóv roürov (sc. róv Ala) buvotow ws rédedv тє kal mpwrov 
qvloxov той reAevorárov ариотоѕ. тд yap 'HMov ppa vedrepóv фас elvai трдӧѕ Exeivo 
Kpwopevov, Qavepüv è rois moAAois, are mpoönAov Yıyvouduns THs форӣѕ. Ödev кош huns 
Tvyxávew, ws Eoıkev, bd rpwrwv axEddv Te TOY тотоу, dvarodas kal dices Exdorore 
Aeyóvrov, kal катй тайта mávrwv é£wyovpéveov fevyvvpuévovs re Tous immous kal ròv “Hoy 
auröv émiBalvovra Tod dippov. тд бё lexvpóv kal réAevov Appa тоб Aus oböels dpa брутсєу 
atiws r@v TYde, ore “Ounpos, ore '11aíoóos, d\N& Zwpodorpns, kal Муш» waides adover rap’ 
éxelvov waddvres’ öv Ilepraı Aéyoucw Epwrı coplas kal dtxatoctvns dmroxwpheavra rv 
&AXwv каб’ abrov év oper тиі Cav ётета adfvat ro Ópos, турду dvwder то\А\ой karack1j- 
Vavros, ovvexws re Kaleodaı. тд» обу Васа adv rois &Moyınwraros IepoQv aduxveia дол 
mAnoiov, BovAönevov eükacdaı T Pew: kal rov dvdpa EkeAdelv ёк той турду awa], pavévra 
ӧё avrois iNewv Happeiv xededoa ка! Ora: Üvalas rwds, ws NKovros els Tov Tömov той Өє00. 
avyyevérOat тє perà rara oUx атаоцу, AAG rois артта pds aAnderav wepuxdst kal тоб 
Oeo? Evrcévar Suvapévors, obs Ilepraı Máyovs ёкёћєсау, ériarapévous Өєратєйєш тд datydviov’ 
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обу, ws "EAAnves, ayvola той dvdnaros, olrws óvouá(ovaw айтойѕ yonras. eExeivor бё та тє 
adda дрдо: ката Adyous lepods kal 6% TQ Ad Tpépovow йрра Nicalwy Immwv ol бё elst 
kaAAıcroı Kal ueyioroı Tov Kara Thy "Aaíav* TQ dé ye HAlo Eva trmov. к.т.\. 


Page 360: on snakes in Egyptian religion. See now T. Hopfner Der Tierkult der 


alten Ägypter nach den griechisch-römischen Berichten und den wichtigeren Denkmälern | 
(Denkschr. d. Akad. Wien 1913 ii Abh.) Wien 1913 pp. 136—149. 


Page 379 note 7: on recent journeys to the Oasis of Siwah. To the bibliography 
add now J. C. Ewald Falls Szwahk, Die Oase des Sonnengottes in der libyschen Wüste 
Mainz, Kirchheim 1910 (noted by A. Wiedemann in the Archiv f. Rel. 1914 xvii. 206 f.) 
and J. C. Ewald Falls (Kaufmann expedition) Three Years in the Libyan Desert trans. 
E. Lee London 1913 pp. 262—290 (* With the Viceroy to the Oasis of Amon—an historic 
progress through the desert in the steps of Alexander the Great’). Falls figures Air 
Mûsa, Umma beida, a sculptured lion from the Ammdéneion now in the Frankfurt 
Museum, etc. 


Page 396 note 1: on the snake as phallic. See now E. Küster Die Schlange in der 
griechischen Kunst und Religion Giessen 1913 p. 84, p. 99 n. 6, p. 149 ff. 


Page 418 note 1: on the ram as figure-head of Phrixos’ ship. So also schol. Plat. 
Menex. 243 A. 


Page 430 ff.: on the bull and the sun in Egypt. See now T. Hopfner Der Tierkult 


der alten Ägypter nach den griechisch-römischen Berichten und den wichtigeren Denk- 
mälern (Denkschr. d. Akad, Wien 1913 ii Abh.) Wien 1913 p. 68 ff. (pp. 76—86 Der 
Apis, p. 86 f. Der Mnevis, p. 88 Der Bakis, p. 88 f. Der Onuphis). 


Page 442: on priests and priestesses with animal names. Е. Neustadt De Jove Cretico 
Berlin 1906: * Theraea...exstat inscriptio (J. G. X11 3, 418) de qua Hiller v. Gaertringen 
haec adnotat: “ Prope ecclesiam Xpterós appellatam versus occidentem quinque sellae 
sive arae ex ipsa rupe exsculptae sunt. Praeter eas duo foramina stelis recipiendis 
idonea ibi incisa sunt.” Ibi inscriptum est: TZ AAMATP[OJ]Z [КАТ (2)] K[O]P[AX]. 
“Ате T nulla litterarum vestigia vidi. Quamobrem supplementum [lepe]Js reiciendum 
esse censeo." Ac profecto hic quodlibet supplementum ad irritum cadit; primum enim 
utique de {реа tantum agi potest; deinde id quod homines prava coniectura inferre 
volunt exhibetur: ds enim Cereris certo non aliter intellegi debet quam zóAo Cereris, 
dpxrot Dianae, Bóes Bacchi,’ etc. But in Zzser. Gr. ins. iii Suppl. no. 418 Е. Hiller von 
Gaertringen says: ‘[iepe]¥s reposui Thera 1 200, ubi imago est photographica (S G DZ 
4758). Е. Blass in Collitz-Bechtel Gr. Dial.-/nschr. ii. 2. 176 no. 4758 prints TZ 
Aáparp[o]s ..K.P... and comments: *"fs Aduarpos [xat] K[ó]o[as HvG.; doch sei für каї 
der Raum eigentlich zu klein. Vor TZ habe er keine Spuren von Schrift bemerkt ; also 
nicht [lepe]ós. Doch iepeds nach Thera т. 200 (wo Abbildung) 


Page 482 note 1: on the xeparwos Bwuds of Delos. Е. Courby *L'autel de cornes à 
Délos’ in the Mélanges Holleaux Paris 1913 рр. 59—68 would identify this altar with the 
apsidal monument in the western part of the precinct of Apollon. But?? 


Page 501f.: on a bell-£razér representing Herakles in Olympos. This vase should 
have been described as Campanian, not Athenian. i 


Page 504: on a coin of Nysa showing a bull carried by six youths. Variants are 
listed by Rasche Zex. Mum. v. 1641 f. and by K. Regling in W. v. Diest Nysa ad 
Maeandrum (Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. Ergänzungsheft x) Berlin 1913 p. 86 f. 
nos. 152—154 pl. 13, 153, who says of the British Museum specimen: ‘Der Mann mit 
dem Strick irrig flute-player genannt.’ 


Page 508 ff.: on the evolution of the horned altar. My suggestion that the horned 
altars of the Mediterranean area presuppose bull-shrines is to some extent confirmed by 
W. H. Ward The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia Washington 1910 pp. 307—310. 
Mr Ward in a chapter of great originality and acumen shows that a series of coarsely- 
cut haematite cylinders, probably of Syro-Hittite origin and referable to a period of 
с. 1500 B.C., represents an altar in the form of a bull. In some cases a flame is kindled 
on its back (fig. 567), in others a bird is perched upon it (fig. 568), in others again two. 
human arms project from the quadruped’s body (fig. 569). Mr Ward compares th 
image of Moloch, which had the arms of a man but the head of a calf (szza p. 723 n. 1). 
And it may be added that we have already seen reason to assume ‘at various Hittite 
centres the cult of a life-sized bull, of which copies on a smaller scale were multiplied” 


(supra p. 641). 
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Page 585: on the snake-entwined statues at Hierapolis. Р. Gauckler in the Comptes 
rendus de l’ Acad. des inscr. et belles-lettres 1909 рр. 117 ff., 424 ff., 617 ff. illustrates these 
statues by a remarkable statuette of gilded bronze (20. p. 425 fig. 1) found lying in the 
cavity of a triangular altar, which forms the centre-piece of an octagonal chapel in 
the fourth-century Syrian sanctuary on the Ianiculum. The statuette shows a deity 
(Atargatis ?) cased like a mummy and encircled by the seven coils of a crested snake. 
Seven hen’s-eggs deposited between the coils recall the myth of the Syrian Venus (supra 
р. 584 n.) and incline Gauckler to think ‘que la statuette...représente la Nativite 
d’Alargatis.’ i 


Fig. 567. Fig. 568. Fig. 369. 


Page 66o: on coins of Praisos showing Zeus suckled by a cow. My friend Prof. R. C. 
Bosanquet informs me (Jan. 5, 1914) that he has always taken the beast represented on 
these coins to be a sow, not a cow, and compared the story told by Agathokles (supra 
p- 653). It would certainly be a gain if we could regard the coins as illustrating the 
story in question. But fig. 507 is described by E. Babelon as * Taureau’ (sic), by J. N. 
Svoronos as ‘ Vache (?),’ by B. V. Head as ‘Cow’; and the rendering of a sow on Greek 
‚and Roman coins is very different (see Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller Tier- und Pflan- 
zenbilder auf Münzen und Gemmen des klassischen Altertums Leipzig 1889 p. 26 pl. 4, 
19, 20, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 1f. Abakainon, 25. Italy p. 397 Tuder, Garrucci 
Mon. It. ant. p. 11 pl. 22, 14, р. 38 pl. 75, 16, Babelon Monn. rép. rom. ii. 471, Morell. 
Thes. Num. Imp. Кот. ii. 298 pl. 10, 31). As to fig. 508, Н. Weber says * Cow (?) or 
mare,’ and Prof. Bosanquet admits that it looks ‘more like a mare’; but B. V. Head is 
content to describe this too as a ‘ Cow.’ 


Page 676f.: on the Orphic formula Epipos és yaN Ererov. Dr L. R. Farnell in 72е 
Years Work in Class. Stud. 1913 p. 135 draws attention to an article by Delatte in 
the Musee Belge 1913 р. 125, who ‘proposes a new and attractive explanation of the 
cryptic formula ёр:фоѕ és aA’ Ererov, as meaning “I entered earthly life as a Dionysos- 
Kid,” milk being in Orphic-Pythagorean myth the object of desire which lured souls into 
birth, and which was used by magicians to evoke souls (he quotes Plut., De gen. Socr., 
c. 16; Porph., Antr. Nymph., 28; Papyr. Berlin., 1. 20)? 


Page 676 f.: on the ritual use of milk among the Thraco-Phrygians. С. Avezou and 
C. Picard in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1913 xxxvii. 97 ff. publish a quadrangular altar of 
white marble (height 1.027) from the neighbourhood of Thessalonike. On the left side 
is carved a pedum, on the right a caduceus. In front, between two azae, is the followin 
inscription (s. lil A.D.?) :............ qc 6 ápxixay[ec]|peüs xal dpxwe|wxdpos xal татђр 
ommAAeov kal Alp. | Хосітатра ў yaka|xrndöpos, kıorabo|phsasa<v> ёту X | тд» Bwudv 
ёк тфу | löiwv avednkav. | ebruxds. The precise nature of the cult in question is doubtful. 


Page 677: on the bath of boiling milk as a means of ritual rebirth. Mr F. M. Cornford 
in his recent book Zhe Origin of Attic Comedy London 1914 (a contribution of capital 
importance to our understanding of Greek drama) discusses the examples of rejuvenation 
in Aristophanes’ plays and infers (p. 89) ‘that these stories reflect a rite of regeneration or 
resurrection, which has an established place in the cycle of Dionysiac ritual.’ He justly 
observes (p. go) that my hypothesis ‘is strengthened by the instance of Demos in the 
Knights, who renews his youth in the Sausage-seller’s cauldron and emerges as a new 
King and (as the parallel cases allow us to add) a new God, ready for his marriage.’ 
Mr Cornford has also kindly brought to my notice a valuable article by E. Maass in the 
Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Altertum 1913 xxxi. 627 ff. on the Zropo/ of Aischylos, in which 
Medeia was represented as boiling the attendants of Dionysos, both male and female, in 
order to make them young again (Aisch. frag. 5o Nauck? ap. schol. Eur. Med. argum. 
and schol. Aristoph. eg. 1321). A propos of Medeia's rejuvenating cauldron Maass writes 


c. | 50 
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(p. 633): ‘Das Bad in siedender Milch, das von einem Zauberpferde kühl geblasen wird, 
belegt R. Koehler aus Sizilien, der Walachei und anderswoher in den Anmerkungen zu 
L. Gonzenbachs “ Sizilianischen Märchen” Nr. 83 п 256...und in den “ Kleinen Schriften” 
1 468 (Zigeunermärchen).’ 


Page 681: on Dionysos as conceived at the City Dionysia and born at the Lenaia. 
I am indebted to Mr F. M. Cornford (Dec. 3, 1913) for a possible parallel in Ro 
religion. Ov. fast. 5. 229 ff. tells the story of the conception of Mars under the d 
May 2; and March 1, ten months later, is noted as the birthday of Mars in the caler 
of Philocalus. If we may assume that the Roman year originally consisted of lu 
months (cp. Censorin. de die nat. 20. 4), the interval becomes significant. But this is 
somewhat doubtful assumption. See W. Warde Fowler The Roman Festivals London 
1899 p. 1 ff. and also p. 36 ff. , 


APPENDIXES 


KAIROS А 
THE MOUNTAIN-CULTS OF ZEUS 
KORINTHOS SON OF ZEUS 


THE WHEEL AS A COIN-TYPE 


Psa Wow» 


THE KYKLOPS IN FOLK-TALES 
F THE DIOSKOUROI AND HELENE IN FOLK-TALES 
will be printed at the end of Volume II. 


INDEX I 


PERSONS PLACES FESTIVALS 


The contents of each item are arranged, as far as possible, under the 


following heads: 


Cults Epithets 


Festivals Oracles Rites Priests 


Personations Myths Metamorphoses Genealogy Functions Etymology 
Attributes Types Identifications Assimilations Associations Com- 


parisons Relations Supersedure. 
=mother, s.=son, d.=daughter, b.=brother, 


In the Genealogies f. 2 father, m. 


st. —sister, gf. = grandfather, gm. = grandmother, h.=husband, зу. = wife. 


The larger numerals refer to pages, the smaller numerals to 
foot-notes. 


Aalen See Aquileia in Upper Germania 

Abantes 24, 

Abrasax (?) 7934, 

Abraxas, ordi of Helios 337; 

Abydos 304 415 

Achaean League, coins of 17 f. 

Achaeans in Crete 15 invade Egypt 302 
receive portent from Zeus 26 

Achaia 


Cults: Zeus ’Andpeos 16 ff. Zeus Пар- 
ӧтттѕ 461 
Acharaka 
Cults: Plouton and Kore 503 
Rite: bull carried 504 
Acharnai 
Cults: Athena 'Tyela 231, Dionysos 
Kıraös 6719 
Acheloios 
Cult: Phaleron 112; 
Myths: cornu copiae 502, Herakles 
502, 
Genealogy : f. of Eurymedousa 533, 
Achilles 


Myth: Trojan leap 483, 
Functions: St Elmo's fire 772 
—— hut of 259, island of 772 statue 
of 592, 
Actaeon, horse of Helios 3373 
Acumincum e 
: Iupiter 5-5 611 f. 


Cults: Ashur 581 Delos 549 f. Dion 
in Dekapolis 572, 590 Eleuthero- 
polis 72, Gabala 590 Heliopolis 
in Syria 550 ff. 584 635 778 Hiera- 
polis in Syria 582 ff. 778 Ianiculum 
551 Neapolis in Samaria 572, Ni- 
kopolis in Iudaea 572, Rhosos 590 

Epithets : ’Axpopelrns 551, Birku 577 
AtBavewrns 551, Ramman 577 


Adad (cont.) 

Oracles: 552 f. 

Functions: agriculture 559, Bacideds 
Gedy 549, fertility 591 mountain 
551 567, sky 576, sun 549 ff. 553 
577 ff. storm 570 577 ff. 634 f. 
thunder 5534 591 

Etymology: 553 503; 

Attributes: bull 576 ff.! 633 ff. two 
bulls 567 ff. corn-ears 552 560 572 
fir-cone (?) 569, globe (?) 572 jewels 
(?) 569 kdlathos 568 f. 571f. 574 
576 radiate nimbus 572, rays 
slanting downwards 553 solar disk 
569(?) 571 thunderbolt 552 577 
golden thunderbolt 581 whip 552 
568 ff. 

Types: bull (?) 577 579 charioteer with 
whip and corn-ears standing be- 
tween two bulls 567 ff. charioteer 
with whip, thunderbolt, and corn- 
ears 552 Egyptising 572 ff. sitting 
upon bulls 582 ff. 

Identified with Helios 550f. 635 Iu. 
piter 549 ff. Zeus 549 ff. 

Assimilated to Helios 550, 

Associated with Atargatis 549 591 
Atargatis, Asklepios 550 Atargatis, 
Seimios 553f. Sin, Šamaš, Ištar 
577 

In relation to Ramman 576, Samas 
577 ff. 

——- m of 569, finger of 570) kidney 
of 5 

See w Мише 

Adada 305 
Adados See Adad 
Adana 597, 
Adanos 


Genealogy : 8. of Ouranos by Ge 597, 
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Adargatis 

Adatos 
Cult: Delos 549 
Epithet: Патршоз 549; 

Adiounios Tauros 468 635 

Adodos | 
Epithet: Baoweds бєй» 237, 5493 
See also Adad and Zeus “Adados 

Adonai 234 

Adonia 559, 

Adonis 

Cults: Kypros 651 Syria 651 

Festival: Adonia 559, 

Rites: effigy or animal substituted for 
human victim 651 gardens of 
Adonis 530, 559, human épidos 
675 human representatives slain 
periodically or occasionally 651 

Personated by priestly kings or princes 
651 


See Atargatis 


Function: autumn 234, (?) 
Associated with Aphrodite 345, 645 
646, 
Compared with Hippolytos, Perdix, 
Aktaion 728 Zeus, Tammuz 645 
In relation to Zeus 157; 4684 580 
645f. 651%. 6632 675 
Cretan name of (?) 468; Etruscan 
names of 468; gardens of See 
Rites 
Adrasteia 
Cults: Babylon 262; Kyzikos 112; 
Identified with Nemesis 269, 
Adrasteia, a Cretan Nymph 112; 
Adrasteia, a Phrygian Nymph 112, 
Adrastos 749 
Adriatic 
Cult: Artemis 2453 
Adymnus (Atymnos?) 
Cult: Gortyna 5253 


Aer 
Genealogy: f. of Drosos (?) by Mene 
132 . 
Aerita 
Cult: Zeus "'Avikgros "HAtos — Ocós 
Adpos 198, 
Aerope 


Genealogy: w. of Atreus 405 
Aesculapius 
Cult: Pfünz (?) 630; 
Rite: incubation 407, 
See also Asklepios | 
Aetes, ghost of 252 See also Aietes 
Aethon, horse of Helios 337, 
Aethops See Aithops, horse of Helios 
Africa, Central 325 
Africa, North 347, 353 ff. 
Africa, South 325 
Africa, South-west 330 
Africa, West 323, 
Agallis on Triptolemos 224 
Agamede 14, 
Agamedes 
Cult: Lebadeia 407; 
Myth: Delphoi 450 f, 5633 
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Agamemnon 
Myth : gathering of Greeks at Aigion 17 
Agathokles, triskelés as signet of 3059 
triskelés on coins of 306 f. 
Agdistis 155 
Agdos, Mt 
Genealogy : m. by Zeus of Agdistis 155 
Agenor 
Genealogy: f. of Europe, Kadmos 
588 f. of Kadmos 540 
Aglaia 59% 
Aglaophon 456; 
Agni 1903 718, 
Agra 
Cult: Dionysos 692 
Rites: Lesser Mysteries 219 692 
Agrai See Agra 
Agraina 
Cult : Zeus 
Avpos 198, 
Agraulos 
Cult: Salamis in Kypros 6594 
Rite: human sacrifice (?) 659, 
Agreis 
Cult: Anazarbos 597, 
Agrigentum 
Cults: Zeus ’AraBdpios 643 Zeus Ho- 
Mevs 122 
Agrigentum, temple of ‘Concordia’ at 


*Avixntos "HXws Өєд< 


Agriope See Argiope 
Agrippina (?) as Demeter 228, 
Agrotes 559) 
Agroueros 559, 
Ahalya 
Myth: Indras 395» 
Ahura Mazdáh See Auramazda 
Aia 253 
Aiaia 239, 
Aias 
Myth: body cast up on beach 299 
Aias, s. of Teukros, high-priest of Zeus. 
"OABios 304, 
Aietes 
Myths: Corinth 245f. Phrixos 417_ 
Genealogy : f. of Chalkiope 416 s. of 
Helios 258 s. of Helios by Anti 
245 738 s. of Helios by Perseis 
b. of Kirke 238°b. of Kirke, Pasi- 
phae 416 f. of Medeia 246 
See also Aetes 
Aiga, d. of Olenos 529, 
Aiga, in Achaia 529, 
Aiga, in Haimonia 529, 
Aigai, in Achaia 529, 
Aigeira, coins of 710 
Aigeus 467 shoes and sword of 519 
Aigialeia, older name of Sikyon 737 
Aigina 
Cult: Aphaia 526, 62% 
— coin of 305 
Aigion 
Cults: Aphrodite 16 f. Athena 'A 
16f. Demeter IIavaxaıd 17 E 
17 Kore 17 Poseidon 17 Zeu 


Persons Places Festivals 


Aigion (cont.) 
Zeus 'Áuápios 16 f. Zeus "Opaydpıos 
17 


Aigisthos 39 
Aigos Potamos, meteor of 762 trophy for 
battle of 761f. 771, 
Aigyptos, twin brother of Danaos 341 
Aigyptos 
Myth: sons of Aigyptos 
daughters of Danaos 438 
Genealogy: 8. of Belos 439 
Ain el hammam 381 f. 
Ain el-Hayät 206 f. 
Ain Misa 382 
Ainos, Mt 
Cult: 
Aiolos 
Genealogy: f. of Athamas 415 
Aion 191 
Aischylos 33 
Aison, vase-painter 4743 475, 
Aither 
Myth: makes the eye 198 
Genealogy : b. of Hemera 273 f. of Pan 
by Oineis 273 f. of Pan by Oinoö 
273 f. of Zeus 273 
Identified with Zeus 32 
Associated with Gaia 26; Hemera 27; 
Aithiopes 186 275 
Aithiopes Endioi 
Cult: Ammon 350; 
Aithiopia 66 195 348, 350, 
Aithiops, horse of Helios 195 290 
Aithiops, s. of Hephaistos 195 
Aitho, horse of Helios 337, 
Aithon, f. of Ixion 199 s. of Helios 328, 
Aithon, name of Odysseus 328 
Aithon, eagle of Prometheus 328, 
Aithops, horse of Helios 290 337; 
Aitne, nymph 1065 106; 106, 
Genealogy: w. of Zeus.1065 1063 106, 
Associated with Zeus 156 779 
Aitne, Mt 156 
Cult: Zeus Alrvatos 91 121 
Myths: Kyklopes 312, Thaleia 105 f. 
Akakallis, d. of Minos 366 
Akastos 749 
Akmoneia 
Cults: Nemeseis 278 Zeus 151 f. 
Akragas See Agrigentum 
Akraia, d. of Asterion 445 
Akrisios 
Myths: Danaé 414 Kyklopes 321, 
Akrokorinthos 


pursue 


Zeus 165 


Cult: Helios 640 
Myth: Alkyoneus 640 
Aktaion 


Myth: 680, 
Compared with Adonis, Hippolytos, 
Perdix 728 
Akte 51 
Albani 417 
Albunea 
Cult: Tibur 407, 
Oracle: 407, 
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Aletes 525; 
Alexander the Great 
Myths: .Nemeseis 278f. guided by 
ravens 367; guided by two ser- 
pents 360, s. of a serpent 359, 
Personates Zeus 57 279 
— known as Iskender in Oasis of 
Siwah 386 portrait of, by Pyrgo- 
teles 357 visits Oasis 353 387 
Alexandreia 
Cults: Apollon and the Muses 132 
gods of the week (Kronos, Helios, 
Selene, Ares, Hermes, Zeus, Aph- 
rodite) 753 Isis 753 Nemesis 269; 
Sarapis 360 f. 753 (Zeus) "Auuwv 
74; Zeus Helios Sarapis 189, Zeus 
Sarapıs 188; 
— coins of 753 
Alexandros 
Myth: Antheus 74o 
See also Paris ‘ 
Alexarchos 51 
Alkibiades on knees of Nemea 456, 
Alkidameia 
Associated with Hermes 246 
Alkinoe 112, 


Alkmene 
Genealogy: m. of Herakles by Zeus 
624 
Associated with Zeus 624 
Alkyoneus 


Myths: drives cattle of Helios from 
Akrokorinthos 640 from Erytheia 
410 

Compared with Autolykos 640 


. Aloadai 


Myth: bind Ares 690; 
Alobe(?) See Alybe 
Aloeus 
Genealogy: f. ої Epopeus 246 737 s. 
of Helios 245 737 by Antiope 738 
Alope(?) See Alybe 
Althaimenes 
Myth: Rhodes 117 123 643; 
Altis 39 
Ald 645 
Alybe 631 
Alybes(?) See Alybe 
Amaltheia 
Myths: cradle of Zeus 530, cp. 534 
Kouretes 530, nurse of Zeus 112, 
501f. 7173 


. Amaltheia, horn of 108 502 710 


Type: goat suckling Zeus 529, 
Amara 18; 581 
Amarion 16 f. 
Amaros (?) 18; 
Amaseia 

Cult: Zeus Srpdrios 91 602, 
Amastris 

Cults: Apis 637 Hera 753 Zeus 753 
coin of 753 
Amazous: Lykastia (?) 99, 

Myth: helps Dionysos 376, 
Aınbrose 167 
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Ambrosie 111; 
Amen 
Cults: Oasis of Siwah 389 Thebes in 
Egypt 315 347 350 360 
Function: king of the gods 349 
Attributes: horns of Khnemu 347 
ram’s horns 361 
Types: green 349, horned 386 ram 
347 ram-headed 347 362 ram- 
horned 347 
. Identified with КА 315 Zeus 361 
Amen-hetep iv See Amenophis iv 
Amen-Ra 
Cults: Oasis of El-Charge 348 Oasis 
of Siwah 386f. Thebes in Egypt 
358 387 
Oracle : 387; 
Genealogy: h. of Mut 387 
Functions: king of the gods 347 light 
315 ram-god 348 ff. sun 348 ff, 
349, ы 
Attributes: double plumes 386 sceptre 
387 solar disk 386f. symbol of 
life 387 uraeus 387 
Types: blue 349, enthroned 386 
human-headed 387 
Identified with Shu 348 Zeus 348 ff. 
363 368; 387 429, 778 
—— eye of 315 emerald obelisks of 
356 f. hymn to 315 
Amenophis iv 315 f. 
Ameria 
Cult: Men apvdxov 642 
Amisos 
Cult: deity wearing wolf-skin 999 
Ammon, king of Egypt 348, 
Ammon 
Cults: Aithiopes Endioi 350; Gythion 
360, Kyrenaike 350, Kyrene 358 f. 
360 Libye 350, shores of Syrtis 
365 Thebes in Boiotia 362, 
Epithets: А:Викӧѕ 362, AlBvs 362, 
Myth: marries Krete 376, 
Metamorphosed into serpent 358 Ё 
snake 392 
Genealogy: f. of Dionysos 373 s. of 
Zeus by Pasiphae 522 544, 
Function: setting sun 358 
Attribute: snakes 392 
Types: bearded 371 ff. 402) beardless 
371 ff. 402, four rams’ heads 386, 
pantheistic 361 seated 386 
Identified with Belos, Apis, Kronos, 


Zeus 7566 

Associated with Asklepios 360; Hera- 
kles 348, 

—— grove of 364ff. masks of 370 
seed of 623 


Ammoneion See Oasis of Siwah 
Ammonia (?) 359, 
Amorgos 

Cult: Zeus Helios (?) 194 f. 
Amorion 

Cult: Demeter 229; 
Amorites 549 582 
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Amphiaraos 
Cults: Oropos 407, Rhamnous 275, 
275 
Oracle : 407, 
Amphidamas 469 
Amphion 
Myth: Dirke 736 740 
Genealogy: в. of Zeus by Antiope734 fi. 
Function: morning-star (?) 739 
tomb of 736 
Amphione 
Cult: Dreros 729, 
Amphipolis 
Cults: Artemis Таџротбћоѕ 538; Attis 
104 f, 
Amphithemis 
Amphitres 108, 
Amphitrite 
Associated with Poseidon 721 
Amphitryon 
Myth: Pterelaos 344 
Amurru, the god 
Genealogy: h. of Ashirta 582, 
Functions: storm- and thunder-god 
582) 
Amurru 549 576, 
Amyklai 
Cult: Apollon 713 
Amyklas 522 
Amykos 169 
Amynos 227, 
Ana (??) 599 
Anakes 107, 
Anakoi 107, 
Anaktes 107, cp. 107, 
Anapos 567, 
Anatolian cult of mother and son 645 
645,, 648 
Anax, s. of Ge 544, 
Anaxagoras 33 51 
Anaxenor 57 58, 
Anaximander 788 
Anaximenes 29, 
Anazarbos 
Cults: Ares 597, Geol ’Aypeis 597, 
дед Karaußarns 597, Hera Taun- 
Ma 597, Tyche 598, Zeus 597, 
Zeus 'OAUfpios or 'Олё8р< 597, 
Anchesmos, Mt 
Cult: Zeus ’Ayxéouios 121 
Anchiroe 112, 
Anchises 
Associated with (Aphrodite) 646, 
Andautonia 
Cult: Nemesis Regina 276, 
Androgeneia 493, 
Androgeos 319 as dance-theme 481 
Andromache, statue of 592, 
Andromeda 755, 
Andron 379, 
Angel of Jehovah 
Identified with Apollon 233, 
Ankyra in Galatia 
Cults: Attis 742, Demeter 229, Zeu 
124 Zeus Helios Sarapis 189, 


See Garamas 


Persons Places Festivals 


Anne, St 
Function: St Elmo’s fire 775 
Antenor 74, 
Anthana 74, 
Anthas 73 ff. 
Anthas (?) 
Associated with Zeus 74 f. 
Anthas, eponym of Authedon in Boiotia 
15 
Anthas or Anthes, s. of Poseidon founds 
Halikarnassos 74 
Antheadai 74 
Anthedon, eponym of Anthedon in Boiotia 


0 1 

Antheia 227 

Cult: Demeter Потурофброѕ 228, 
Antheias 74, 

Myth: 227 ' 

Genealogy: s. of Eumelos 227 

Compared with Phaethon 227 f. 
Anthes 73 f. 
Anthes, eponym of Anthana 74, 
Anthes, eponym of Anthedon in Boiotia 


5 
Anthesphoroi 440, 
Anthesteria 671, 683 ff. 693, 
Etymology : 687 
Antheus 73 
Antheus, s. of Antenor 74, 
Antheus, prince of Halikarnassos 74, 
Anthios, eponym of Anthedon in Boiotia 


91 
Anthos 71 73 ff. 
Genealogy : 8. of Autonoos by Hippo- 
dameia 73, 75 eponym of Anthe- 
don 74, 
Anthrakia 112, 112, 
Antichrist 185 
Antikleia 
Genealogy: d. of Autolykos 639 f. and 
of Mestra 328, w. of .Laertes 640, 
m. of Odysseus by Sisyphos 639 f. 
Antilibanos, Mt 550 
Antiphantes (sic), s. of Sikanos 321, 
Antiocheia on the Orontes 236 f. 
Rite: @vpoxorla 237, 
Antiocheia in Pisidia 
Cult: Men 642, 
Antiochos i of Kommagene А 
Epithets : Ocós Mkaios 742, 748, ’Em- 
pavis 742, 748, diddrnv 742, 748, 
Piropwpatos 742, 748, 
Festivals: Birthday 746, Coronation- 
day 746, 
Personates Mithras (?) 742, Tyche 744 
746, Zeus 'Qpouácógs 742, 748 fi. 
Attributes: tiara 749 f. oak-leaves and 
acorns 749 f. stars 750 thunder- 
bolts 750 
—— funeral monument of 742 ff. 
horoscope of 748 750 
Antiochus iv Epiphanes 233 
Antiope 
Epithet: evamis 738, 
Myths: Boiotia 735 ff. Eleutherai 737 


+ 


noe 


Antiope (cont.) 
Epaphos 737, Epopeus 737 f. ori- 
ginal form (?) 738,, Zeus 734 ff. 
Genealogy: m. of Aloeus and Aietes 
by Helios 738 d. of Asopos 734 
737 Lykos (?) 735, Lykourgos 735, 
Nykteus 735, 737 w. of Phokos 736 
m. of Zethos and Amphion by Zeus 
734 ff. 
Fanction: lunar 738 f. 
Etymology : 738 
Type: Maenad 735 
Associated with Helios 945 Zeus 535, 
734 ff. 739 777 
Compared with Europe 736 f. 
—— tomb of 736 738 
Antiphanes 762 764, 
Antium 
Cult : Fortunae 552 
Antops (?) 405, 
Anu 599 
Aones 539 
Aonia 539 
Apaisanton, Mt 
Cult; Selene (?) 457, 
Apaisantos 457, 
Apameia in Phrygia 
Cult: Zeus 151 f. 
coins of 483 
Apameia in Syria 
Cult: Zeus Bios 756, 
Apelles 279 
Apemosyne 
Myth: 643, 
Associated with Hermes 643, 
Aphaia 
Cult: Aigina 526, 623, 
Myth: 623, 
Aphareus 
Myth: rape of Leukippides 738,, 
Aphrodisias in Kilikia (?), coins of 297, 
602 
Aphrodite 
Cults: Aigion 17 Corinth 292 Delos 
481 550 Dreros 729, Gaza 149, 
Heliopolis in Syria 554 Knidos 
710, Kypros 356 741 768, Leukas 
345 Ouranopolis 51 291 Paphos 
7689 Peiraieus 442 Thalamai 522, 
Epithets: ‘Ayvh 550 Кьбђру See 
Kythera Kumpoyeveıa 253 Ovpavia 
51 291 583 llasıgan 522, Пафіа 
[s TleXayia 175 176, mopóvpén 
Personated by lobakehoi 679,, 
Myths: iyur 253 phallós of ass 623 
changes Kerastai into bullocks 75 
personates Kirke 238 Leucadian 
leap 345, Proitides 451 453, 
Metamorphosed into eagle 279, 
Genealogy: m. of Harmonia by Ares 


Functions: Friday 753 friendship 31 
lunar 522, planet Venus 756 
Attributes: blue uimbus 40, dove 39, 
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Aphrodite (cout.) 
741 iynz 253 258 440, kestós 583 
partridge 727 ram 429, sceptre 
575 sceptre surmounted by circle 
291 star 575 741 
Types: bust 575 chariot drawn by 
two ZErotes 231,  óujaXós, 356 
Praxiteles 710, seated on globe 51 
291 
Identified with Atargatis 550 582 
Hathor 437 
Associated with Adonis 345, 645 646, 
Anchises 646, Ares 540 Eros 38f. 
408 459, Helios 292 550, Phaon 
345 Zeus 'Auápos and Athena 
"Apapla 16 f. . 
Compared with Nemesis 284 
In relation to Atargatis 583 
Survival of as Kupa Фродітт 174, 
Superseded by St Pelagia 175 
temple of, at Paphos 768, 
Aphrodite, the planet 
Attvibutes: bronze 626, dove 625, 
626 626, pimpernel 626 cp. 625 
tin 625 f. 626, 
Aphroditopolis 
Cult: cow 437 
Aphroditos 
Epithet: Тохир 1751. 176 
Identified with Tychon 176, 
Supevseded by St Tychon 175 f. 
Aphytis 
Cults : Dionysos (?) 373 f. Zeus" Augur 
352 371 
Apis 431 ff. 784 
Cults: Amastris 637 Germanikopolis 
637 Hadrianothera 637 Memphis 
188, 433 Mytilene 637 Neiloupolis 
433 Nikaia in Bithynia 637 Niko- 
medeia 637 
Festivals: Birthday 434 the ‘Running 
round of Apis’ 434 
Oracles : 434 
Myths: Argos 458, avenged by Argos 
458 
Genealogy : f. of Argos 458, 
Functions: lunar 431 ff. 538 solar 432 
436 635 
Identified with Belos, Ammon, Kronos, 
Zeus 756, Horos 435, Osiris 435 
Attribute : solar disk 435 f. 
Type: as bull ridden by Nike 538 
Inrelation to Ba-en-ptah 633, Epaphos 
438 633 Osiris 633 Ptah 435, 633 
—— influence, of 635 ff. marks of 
432 f. 468 540, ор. 537, 
Apis of Osiris 
Identified with Sarapis 188 
Apollo & 
Attribute: hatchet 538, 
Type: Sol with star above him 538, 
Ideutified with Vediovis 711, 712 
statue of 609 


Apollon 
Cults ; Alexandreia 132 Amyklai 713, 
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Apollon (cont.) 


Argos 139 373, 448 461 Athens 

* 545 Boiotia 291 681, (?) Chios 7, 
Delos 481 (?) 513 784° Delphoi 259, 
296, 450 f. 563, Didyma 4831 
Dreros 7295 Gaza 149, Gythion 
351 Hermonthis 436 Hierapolis in 
Syria (?) 585 f. Klaros 278 Kolo- 
phon 234 Kyrene 373 Lakonike 
681, Lebadeia 524 Leukas 844 ff. 
Magnesia on the Maiandros 483 
Nemroud Dagh 744 ff. 748 750 
Phaleron 112, Rhodes 132 Tarsos 
586, Thera 142 f. 143 

Epithets : äyyeXos mpwreiwv 233, ' Avi 
тер 373, ayvds 372, "Aypeds 372, 
*Ayuceds 53, Aral 729, 'Етбуло$ 
737, Өораѓоѕ 681, Oopdrns 681, 
Kápvevos 351 351, 872 f. 409, 
KAdptos 234 Aeuxaras 345 Aevkarns 
345, Avkeıos 64, Avkıos 64, 139 
302 448 MaXedras 143, Хӧшоѕ 372, 
Olxéras (?) 851, mAovroöornp 503, 
По{т‹о$ (= Пёб‹о$) 729, 730, Médios 
112, 415 461 IIírtos (= Il/étos) 730, 
Zyulv6tos 442, Pavaios 7, Poißos 450 

Festivals: Daphnephoria 291 Karneia 

^ 8592, Pyanepsia 339 Thargelia 339 

Oracles : 196 f. 234 234, 278 345, 376 
468 f. 470 539 f. 584 f. (?) 

Rites: Kopó 291 Leueadian leap 345 f. 

Priest: ápxiBovkóNos 442, 

Priestess: human pédooa 443 f. 

Myths: birth 649, Daidalion 241 342 
Daphne 522 Hydra 755 keparwv 
at Delos 482, Sagitta 755 trans- 
forms Anthos into bird 73, Tro- 
phonios and Agamedes 450 f. 

Metamorphosed iuto hawk 241 star (?) 
760 

Geuealoay : f. of Garamas by Akakallis 
866 of Korybantes by Rhytia 106, 
by Thaleia 106 

Functions: angel of Zeus 'Iáe 283. 
begetter 681, divination 552 god 
of the chase 372, Mercury the 
planet 746, 750 756 pastoral god 
372, ram-god 351 373 solar (?) 7% 
345, 483 585 746, not -— 
solar 258 absorbs solar magic 
258 ff. 

Attributes : aigis 585 barsom 746 bow 
345, blue nimbus 40, breast-plate б) 
585 cock 713, deer 542, eagles (?) 
585 flower (?) "585 goat 712, hawk 
241 626, kálathos (?) 585 omphalós 
586, quiver 345, ram 351. stag 36, 
spear (?) 585 swastika 488 torch 
345, two bulls 586, Victory (?) 585 
wheel 262 

Types: clothed and bearded(?) 585 
holding two wolves 586, hawk on 
head or hand 241 Kanachos 364 5425 
with quiver, bow, and toreh 345, 
standing with goat at his side 7139 
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Apollon (cont.) 

Identified with angel of Jehovah 233, 
Helios 241 Horos 241; Lycian god 
of light (?) 302 Mithras Helios 
Hermes 744 ff. 748 Zeus (?) 373 409; 

Assimilated to Ares 585 

Associated with Akakallis 366 Artemis 
173, Kyrene (?) 953 95, Leukates 
345, Paian 233 Poseidon 74, Zeus 
73, Zeus "Auuwr 373 Zeus "Auuwr, 
Asklepios, Demeter, Poseidon 
Patadxos 351 

In relation to Zeus 373 373, 4093 

— altar of 262, favourite of 351, 
messenger of (hawk) 241 statue of, 
at Delphoi 762 temple of 259, 296; 
throne of, at Argos 139 х 

Apollonia in Illyria 

Cult: Helios 410 ff. 

—— sheep of Helios at 410 ff. 
Apollonios of Tyana 258 
Apollonis in Lydia 

Cult: Demeter 229, 

Apsyrtos 225, 

Myth: Medeia 680 
Apulum 

Cults: Bonus Eventus 630, Iupiter 
Dolichenus 630) Sarapis Iupiter Sol 
190, 

Aquarius 75510 
Aguila 755g 75510 
Aquileia in Upper Germania 

Cult: lupiter Dolichenus 619 626 
Aquileia in Venetia 

Cult: Zeus Өа\ѕ 730, 
Aquincum 

Cults: Iupiter Dulcenus Heliopolitanus 
5515 6332 Nemesis 275 f. 

Ara 75510 
Arabia 

Cults: Azizos 706; Ramman (?) 576, 

Kronos 756, 
Arachnaion, Mt 

Cult: Zeus and Hera 117 Zeus super- 

seded by St Elias 177 f. 

Aratos the Achaean general 16 

Aratos of Soloi 29 f. 

Areadians as acorn-eaters 77 

Archegetes 

Cult: Tronis 736, 

Archelaos of Priene 129 ff. 

Archinos 446, 

Archonides 379, 

Aretophylax 755, 

Ares 

- Cults; Anazarbos 597, Biaunos 623, 

Dreros 729, Karmanioi 746, Kolchoi 
415 Nemroud Dagh 744 746 748 
Thebes in Boiotia 540 

Epithets: Wodtotyos 597, polvios 751, 

Festival: Hekatomphonia 623, 

Rite: sacrifice of ass 7463 

Myths: bound by Aloadai 690; golden 
ram 417, Kadmos 540 Otos and 
Ephialtes 623, 
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Ares (cont.) 
Genealogy : f. of Harmonia by Aphro- 
dite 540 f. of snake 540 
Functions: enmity 31 Mars the planet 
746. 756 Tuesday 753 
Attributes: club 746 helmet 571 575 
lance 575 oak-tree 416 417, 
Type: helmeted bust 572(?) 575 
Identified with Artagnes Herakles 744 
746 748 
Associated with Aphrodite 540 Zeus 
and Hera TaunXla 597; 
In relation to Apollon (?) 585 
—— grove of 416 417); spring of, at 
Thebes in Boiotia 540 temple of 
417; 
Ares, the planet 
Attributes: iron 625, 626 626, jackdaw 
626) mixed metal 626, violet 625 f. 
wolf 625; 626 
Argaios, Mt 102; 520, 6035 
Cult: Kaisareia in 'Kappadokia 102; 
Arges 303, 312 314 317f. 318, 462 
Argilopos 318 
Argiope, m. of Europe 
Function: lunar(?) 537 
Etymology : 537 
Argo 7555 
Argonauts 
Myths: Amykos 169 Argos 459 Cir- 
caean Plain 533 Kyzikos 310) Talos 
719 721 
Argos 
Cults: Apollon ’Ayjtwp 373, Apollon 
Kapvetos as Zeus (?) 373 409; 
Apollon Av«is 448 Apollon Túĝios 
461 Dionysos Kpjotos 651, Hera 
134 f. 440. 445 ff. 467 532 624, 
Hera ’Axpala, ’Axpla (?) 445: Hera 
’Apyela 456, Hera Baolrea 4533 
Hera ЕЗоа@ 463 Hera Zevirdia 
458, three-eyed Zeus 320 462 Zeus 
134 f. Zeus ’Adeoros 117 Zeus Aapi- 
gatos 199 f. Zeus Néyueos 418 456 
Zeus Ilavómrys 461 
Festivals: Hekatombaia 446 f. 447, 
451 Heraia 22, 446 the Shield 
from Argos 446 
Myths: Apis 458; Cretan bull 467 
Danaé 414 Io 739 Kleobis and 
Biton 447 ff. Kyklopes 321, 
——— coins of 304 624, 
Argos, persons named 32 
Identified with Zeus 32 
Argos, eponym of town Argos 32 
Argos, watcher of Io 32 
Epithet: Wavémrrns 320 439 459 461 f. 
Myths: avenges Apis 458 slays Ar- 
cadian bull 458 Arcadian Satyr 
458 Echidna 458 Euboia 462 
herds cattle of Hera at Nemea 
446 slain by Hermes 439 ff. 462 in- 
troduces wheat from Libye and 
Sicily 458; 
Metamorphosed into peacock 440, 
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Argos, watcher of Io (cont.) 

Genealogy: в. of Arestor 459 s. of 
Apis 458; в. of Ge 439 

Functions : agriculture 458, divinised 
after death 459, fertility 458 at 
once human and divine 457 ff. 
prototype of priestly BovköAos 457 f. 
solar (?) 461 

Etymology : 32 311g 458 

Attributes: bull’s hide 458 f. 459, 
other hides 459, 

Types: three-eyed 320 462 four-eyed 
311g 462 many-eyed 494 seated on 
mountain 459; 

Associated with Io 459; И 

Compared with Phanes 311, Zeus 32 458 

In relation to Io 459 Zeus 457 ff. 

—— grave of 458 sacred wood of 458 

Argos, the Kyklops 462 See also Arges 
Argos, s. of Phrixos 416 

Argoura 462 

Ariadne . 

Myths: Daidalos 481 Dionysos 480 
Minotaur 24, receives crown from 
Dionysos 492 Theseus 480 f. 

Attribute: crown 492 f. 

Associated with Dionysos 3752 (?) 566 

as dance-theme 481 495 crown of 
492 f. terra-cotta coffin of 651; 


Aricia 
Cult: Diana 282, 2823 
Aries 370 3739 409 419 429, 
Arinna 
Cults: sun-god 635,3 thunder-god 63513 
Arion 170 
Aristaios (?) 95; 
Cult: Arkadia 372 
Myths: Keos 372, 740 Kyrene 372 
Function: shepherd-god (?) 372 37249 
Attributes: fish 3789 pedum 373, ram 
8739 sheep 3730 
In relation to Zeus 372 
Aristonous 622 
Arkadia 
Cults: Aristaios as Zeus 372 Hermes 
84, Pan 87 Zeus Aidepios (?) 26 
Zeus ‘ExaréuBatos 545 Zeus Kuvacd- 
evs 209 Zeus Adxacos 63 ff. Zeus 
Ildows 520, Zeus Патрфоѕ 5202 
Zeus Ziropräos 5202 ; 
Rites: human sacrifice 70 ff. rain- 
making 14, 
Myths: bull slain by Argos 458 Satyr 
slain by Argos 458 
were-wolves in 80f. 
Arkadia in Crete 
Cult: Zeus “Appwv 4020 
Arkas 
Myths : Chrysopeleia 773 Lykaon 79 
Genealogy : twin of Pan (?) 7026 s. of 
Zeus (?) 7026 
Arkesine in Amorgos 
Cults: Demeter 669, Kore 6695 Zeus 
wee 669, Zeus Helios (?) 


Arkton, Mt 112 310, 
Arktos 28 
Armenia 
Cult: Nahat 136 
Arne 
Genealogy : m. of Boiotos by Poseidon 
539 
Associated with Poseidon 539 
Aroe 227 
Arpi 300; 
Arsaphes See Her-shef 
Arsinoe 111, 
Artagnes 
Cult: Nemroud Dagh 744 746 748 
Function : ‘Victory’ 7465 
Etymology : 146» 
Attribute: club 746 4 
Types : as Атев (?) 746, as Herakles (?) 
746 


2 | 
Identified with Herakles Ares 744 746 
748 
Artemidoros, precinct of, at Thera 117, 
Artemidos, St 172 
Artemis 
Cults: Amphipolis 538; Athens 4 
422 Aulis 417 Aureliopolis 
Crete 542, Delos 542, Dreros 
Ephesos 141 172, 443 Ikaros 
island in Adriatie 245; Kart 
1739 Keos(?) 172 172, Phal 
119, Sikyon 520, Tauroi 41 
Thasos 442 Thera 143 
Epithets : ’Aypor&pa 535 Bpaupwvla 4 
442 Bpiröuaprıs 542; Alkruvva 
(See also Diktynna) E$eoía 272 
443 cp. 574, (?) Kan} 542; X 
tpdgos 1725 Aoxla 1123 Movvixla 
Погдотрёфоѕ 1725 wats 5422 Па 
520, IIpwrofpovin 141 Пфф 
Tas xuvloxas &xovea 542, TavpomóNo 
417; 588 Tavpó 417; óólvev 
Axos 25, duXonetpaz 1725 фосфбра 
5433 Xiravy 422 
Festivals: Artemisia 542, Brauron 
422 
Rites: dedication of hair 249 289 
фоутєѕ 421 human аркто: 4911. 
453; 784 human sacrifice 417 sac 
fice of lamb 405 of ram 408 of s 
goat dressed as maiden 71lg - 
Priests: 210 écofves 443 heredit: 
"11g істійторєѕ 443 
Priestesses: 244 periocovéuor 443 
Myths: birth 649; Equos 755 
lamb 4055 Orion 7559 shoots 
on Mt Kynthos 482, 518 
Minor 755 
Metamorphosed into bear 422 
Genealogy: d. of Leto 4953 d. of Zeu 
by Leto 7276 А 
Functions: huntress 542, lunar 24 
455 524 543 | 
Attributes: bear 417 bow 408 bull : 
crescent 245 partridge (2) - 
phidle 408 puppies 542, quiv 
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Artemis (cont.) 
snake-drawn chariot 244 245 stag 
417 
Types: archaic 409 bust 576 log 282. 
pillar 520, riding bull 538 
Identified with Britomartis 542 Dik- 
tynna 542, Hekate 245 Nemesis 
275 f. Oupis 275 
Associated with Apollon 173, 
Compared with Nemesis 284 
In relation to Atagartis 583 Brito- 
martis 527, Diktynna 524 
Superseded by the Virgin 172 
— hollow image of 244 statue of, at 
Delphoi 762 
Artemisia 542, 
Arthur 243 
Asbystai 
Cults: Zeus 363 
Ascanius 483 
Ashirta 
Genealogy: w. of Amurru 582, 
Compared with Astarte 582, 
Ashur, city 207 
Cult: Adad 581 
Ashur, god 207 
Function: sun(?) 207; 
Identified with Zeus 197, 207 
Asia, North-east 330 
Asini 755, 
Askalon 
Cult: Derketo 583, 
Askaros 622 КД _ 
Asklepios 
Cults: Delos 550 Gythion 351 360 
Kyrene 351f. 360, Olous 729; 
Myth: Hippolytos 680 
Attribute; serpent-staff 361 
Associated with Adad and Atargatis 
550 Ammon 360, Zeus 351 f. Zeus 
"Auuwv, Apollon Kdpvecos, Demeter, 
Poseidon Taadyos 351 
Identified with Zeus 361 
In relation to Zeus 646, 
spring of 351 
See also Aesculapius 
Asoka 266 
Asopos 
Genealogy. f. of Antiope 734 737 s. 
of Zeus by Eurynome 155 
Aspendos 304 
Assara Mazas 741, 
Assesos 108, 
Assyria 
Cults: Salmánu 519 Zeus 207 756, 
Astarte 
Cults: Sidon 538 Syria 237, Tyre 
356, (?) 782 
Epithet: peylorn 237, 
Rite: annual search for Astarte 237, 
Functions: fertility 237, mother-god- 
dess 354 
Attributes: bull’s head 237, bovine 
horns 237, lunar disk 237, 
Types: horned 445 cp. Isis 237, 


See also Auramazda 
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Astarte (cont.) 
Identified with Europe 588 Io 454, 
Selenaia 538 
Associated with 
546, 
Compared with Ashirta 582, 
Aster(?), Cretan king 547. 
Asteria, name of Crete 543, 
Asteria, name of Delos 543, 514, 
Asteria, island near Ithake 5440 
Asteria, name of Rhodes 544, 
Asteria, Titaness 544, 
Myths: Poseidon 544, Zeus 544, 
Metamorphosed into quail 544) star 
544, 
Genealogy: m. of Hekate and the 
Phoenician Herakles by Zeus 544, 
Associated with Poseidon 544) Zeus 
5449 
Asterle, Titaness 544, 
Asterioi 514, 
Asterion 740, 
Asterion, Cretan king 546 f. 737 
Myth: rears Minos, Sarpedon, Rha- 
damanthys 464 
Asterion, river near Argos 445 624, 
Asterion, the Minotaur 493 ff. 
Asterion, s. of Iupiter by Idea (=Idaia) 
4935 544, 
Asterios 740g 
Asterios, s. of Anax 544, 
Asterios, Cretan king 546 f. 
Asterios, s. of Minos by Androgeneia 
493, 
Asterios, the Minotaur 465 493 ff. 
Asteris 5449 
Asterope 238 
Asteros, Cretan king 546 f. 
Astrape, horse of Helios 3373 
Astypalaia 686 
A$vins 
Compared. with Dioskouroi 771 
Atabyrion, Mt, in Galilee See Tabor, Mt 
Atabyrion, Mt, in Rhodes 
Cult: Zeus 'Aragépvs 117 123 132 
See also Atabyron, Mt, in Rhodes 
Atabyris See Atabyron, Mt, in Rhodes 
Atabyron, Mt, in Rhodes 
Cult: Zeus 'АтаВороѕ 643 
Etymology : 643 
bronze cattle on 643 
See also Atabyrion, Mt, in Rhodes 
Atargatis 
Cults: Delos 549 578, Hierapolis in 
Syria 582 ff. Ianiculum (?) 551, 
785 Rome (?) 551, 
Epithets : 'Ayvh 550, Патріа 549; 
Festivals: Descents to the Lake 592, 
Pyre or Torch 592, 
Rites: climbing of фалА\Аф 5914 sea- 
water brought to temple 5929 
Priests: 59% 
Functions: earth 553 nature 591 ff. 
Virgo 75510 
Assimiluted to Aphrodite 583 Artemis 


Zeus 'Acrépus (?) 
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Atargatis (cout: 
583 Athena 553 Ilera 583 the 
Moirat 553 Nemesis 533 (Aphrodite) 
Обрана 583. Rhea 583 Selene 583 
Tyehbe (2) 5514 
toouatel with Adad 51 591. Adad 
and Asklepios 550 Adad and Sei- 
mios 553 f. Helios 578, Zeus” A ados 
A28. Kybebe 591. 
Ide ntitied ‘with Aphrodite 582 Aphro- 
dite Aye} 550 the Assyrian Hera 
9х2 Vera 2091 Thea 282 591. 
Attributes: corn-ears 2815. corum. co- 
pine 2) 551], Jewels 283. fests 283 
lions (2) 2314, 553 SSBB 58h, 386 f. 
mural erown (?) 5514 rays 583 
rndder (7) 551,4, seeptre 553 581, 
586 spindle 583 turreted headdress 
983 9545 580.0?) tympanum 584, 
Types: carried. by Hons 582 ff. rays 
turned npwards 553 seated on lion, 
holding seeptre and tympanum 25581, 
seated on throne between two Hons, 
holding tympanum. 5931, seated on 
throne. between two lions, holding 
tympanum and corn-cars — 284; 
snake-entwined  muumny (?) T755 
standing between lions with attri- 
butes of Tyehe(?) 551), 
—— temple of, at Hierapolis in Syria 
582 ff. 
Ate. hill of 468 
Aten 
Cult: Heliopolis in E 
Ennetion: sun 315 f, 
Attribute: emblems of life and sove- 
relenty 316 
Type: rays with hands 315 f. 
Athamantia £16 
Athamantine Plain 116 
Athamas 
Myths: Dionysos 674 flogs she-goat 
as Ino 67 | golden ram 121 41 1 ff. 
120, hio Gai 671; Learchos 416 
671 madness 116 674 
Genealogy: se of Aiolos 415 f. ot 
Learchos and Melikertes by Ino 
115 f, f of Phnrixos and Helle by 
Мере 115 
Ainena 
ules Neha 231, Arkadia 155 
Athens 231% 127 Со 525 
Dreros 72, Erythrai 3350. Ilion 
533 783 Lakonike 231, Lampsakos 
231. Marathon 526,, Messenia 155, 
Pervamon 118 Tegea 112, Thebes 
in Dolotin 540 Thera 113 
Epithets: "ANda 112; Auapia 16 yavr- 
„mis iii; Öparawa 231. "ENAwris 
525 520, Ёру) 231. Kopia 155 
Kom pasia 159911 Кира 123 Nirn- 
фори LIS "Oyya 210. Паллас 760 
Пача 231. Полаз 113 lloMotCxos 
I ernie 23I eT е Т?Т о 
350, 


gypt 315 
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Athena (cont.) 


Festivals: Hellotia 525 Panathenaia 
33) 733 

Rites: aigis 14, bull hung on olive- 
tree 533 lLoerian maidens 783 
sacrifice of cow 210 


Myths: Andromeda 755 appears to 
Perikles in dream 727 Argo 755 
birth from head of Zeus 585 


Cepheus 755, greets Theseus beside 
Labyrinth 475, helps Dionysos 
376, invents four-horse chariots 
155 judgment of Paris 231 Perseus 
755 Promethens 324 Serpens 7554 
strife with Poscidon 147 transforms 
Talos into partridge 342 726 

Genealogy: d. of Zeus by Koryphe 
155 m. of Korybantes by Helios 106, 

Function : solar (2) 585 

Attributes: aigis 576 helmet 576 lance 
576 olive 533 owl 144; snake 102, 
wheel 231, wolf-skin or dog-skin 
cap 100, 

Types: Albani 100, bust 576 with 
lance and owl 231, owl-eyed, owl- 
faced 114- in snake-drawn chariot 
231 

Associated. with Hephaistos 324 Zeus 
350. Zeus 'Audpios and Aphrodite 
16 f. 

Compared with meteorite 760 

In relation to Atargatis 583 

helmet o, 231. horned altar of 

511, temple of 296, 783 


Athens 


Cults: Apollon 'ExaróuBatos 545 Ar- 
temis Bpavpwvia 4211. 442 Artemis 
Motvixia 421 Athena 231, Athena 
‘Yyeia 231. 727 Demeter 229, 
Dionysos 680 ff. 705, Dionysos 
Arwaros 0667 Dionysos 'EXev6epe's 
682, 684 Eileithyia 175, Eirene 
670 709, Erechtheus 717, Hestia 
709, Iakchos 659 f. 604 Lobakehos 
457 f. lupiter. Zleliopolitanus 5514 
554, Lykos 99, Mereurius 551, 554 
Meter 676 f, Mises. 104, Semele 
660 ft. 695 Tritopatreis 171 Venus 
ITeliopolitana 551, 554, Zeus Ay- 
xeouos 121 Zeus "Auuev 359 (?) 
362 Zeus 'Erwmerns "787, Zeus 
l'’ewpyös 176. Zeus Krýcios 422 Г. 
128 Zeus Meddyeos 422 f, 423 Zeus 
“Traros TT Zeus Yyioros 147 

Festivals: Ammonia 359, Anthesteria 
671, 08311. 2 atouria 24, Bouphonia 
See Rites; Bovéoru City Dionysia 
660 OSL ff, 692, 733 Diasia 423, 733, 
Galaxia 676 Tobakcheia 686 Lenaia 
6661. 68148. 783 Panathenaia 733 
Pandia 423, 682, 732 f. Rural 
Dionysia 666 Theognia 686 Thesmo- 
phoria 085, 

Rites: Bacı\ebs presides at drinking- 
competition 684 Bactra married 
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Athens (cont.) 
to Dionysos 672, 686 709 f. Bacil- 
Awva administers oath to Fepaipal 
684 ff. Sovoóvia 469, 717, bull-tights 
497 bull paraded by épheboi and 
sacrificed to Dionysos 716, bull 
taken in procession by épheboi 715, 
Dionysiac xpos 6834 Dionysiac 
лоитт 6834 dithyrambs 692, 733 
fertility 14, 687 hair-clipping 24, 
human dpxro 453, human Irmoı of 
the Iobakchoi 442 xpos 687 Le- 
naean ode 695 night-procession to 
Eleusis on Boedromion 20% 751 
oxen sacrificed to Dionysos 715 mav- 
стєрша 687 passion-play (?) 678 ff. 
mOoyla 684 omapayuös of Dionysos 
commemorated in, Lenaean ode 
688 torchlight procession escorting 
Dionysos from éexápa to theatre 
6865 dadrAayuwyla 683, phallic 682 f. 
684 ff. 688 ydes 684 xvrpo: 684 687 f. 
Myths: Pandia 739 Talos 342 ff. 724 ff. 
— Dionysion év Aluvais at 672, 684 
Dipylon gate at 671 Erechtheion 
at 475, Iakcheion at 427 Lénaion 
at 666f. 671 prytaneion at 709, 
rock-cut seats at 145 ‘Theseum’ at 
122, coins of 305 f. 534, 670 
Athos, Mt 82, 103 
Crit: Zeus 'A0Qos 121 
Myth: Thoösa (?) 321, 
Atlas 156 > 
Myth: supports sky 632; 
Genealogy: f. of Pasiphae 522 544» 
f. of Plouto 156 s. of Zeus 156 
Atreus 
Myth: golden lamb 409 409, 412 414 
430 720, golden or purple lamb 
405 ff. 
Genealogy: h. of Aerope 405 s. of 
Pelops 405 407 b. of Thyestes 405 
407 
Attike 
Myth: Marathonian bull 467 
Attis 
Cults: Amphipolis 104 f. Ankyra in 
Galatia 742, Bithynia 399, Pes- 
sinous 742, 
Epithet: Патаѕ 3994 
Myths: founds temple of Atargatis 
(Rhea) 591, mutilates himself 591, 
Rites: criobolium 7175 taurobolium 7175 
Genealogy: h. of Kybele 104 
Function: mountain-god 3994 : 
Etymology: 3993 
Attributes: ram 429, stellate tiara 742 
Identified with Phrygian Zeus 3993 7175 
Assimilated to Zeus XaBáfws 399 
Associated with Kybebe 591, Kybele 
me Meter 742, Rhea 394; cp. 
646, 
Compared with Kombabos 5915 
Atunis, Atuns See Adonis 
Atymnos 225, See also Adymnus 
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Auainos, stone of 195s 
Augustonemetum 273, 
Augustus 
Types: as Iupiter 433 as Cretan Zeus 
547 f 


Associated with lupiter 288, 
triumphal car of 59° 


Aulis 

Cults: Artemis 417 
Aumos 

Identified with Zeus Helios 193 
Auramazda 10, 

Cults: Issos 208; Kilikia 208 Mallos 
208; Persepolis 208 Soloi 208; 
Tarsos 208; 

Functions: moon 208, sun 208 

Etymology: 141, 

Attributes: lotus-flower 208 wreath 208 

Identified with Iupiter 754 Zeus 208 
741 ff. 754 

In relation to Mithras 754 

Aurelian, solar monotheism of 166 
Aurelii 629 f. 
Aureliopolis 
Cult: Artemis 245 
Auriga 7559 A 
Aurora 404 | 
Autolykos 

Myth: steals cattle of Sisyphos 630 f, 

Genealogy: f. of Antikleia 328; 6391. 

Compared with Alkyoneus 640 

Autonoos 73, 75 
Auxesia 

Cult: Sparta 730 

Fnnction: fertility 730 

Associated with Damoia and Zeus 730 

Auximum 
Cnit: lupiter Sol Serapis 1909 Zeus 
Helios Serapis 190, 

Axieros 329, 

Etymology: 109 782 
Axiokersa 3299 

Etymology : 109 782 
Axiokersos 329, 

Etymology: 109 782 
Axiothea, w. of Prometheus 329) 
Azizos 

Cults: Arabia 7062 Edessa 706, Syria 
706, 

Function: morning-star (?) 706, 

Etymology: 7062 

Associated with Monimos 706, 


Baal of Baitokaike 
Identified with Zeus Ba:roxaxets or 
Batroxalkys 5655 
Baal of Libanon 
Cult; Kypros 551, 
Ba‘albek See Heliopolis in Syria 
Ba‘al-hammän 


Cults: Caesarea Iol(?) 354 Carthage i 


309 354 Hispania 309 Kypros 598, 

Sicca Venerea 308 Vacca 308 
Functions: sky 308 sun 308 
Etymology: 308 354 356 
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Ba‘al-hamman (cont.) 

Attributes: cornu copiae 598, pillars 
354 two rams 354 598, 

Types: enthroned 354 óu$aAós set with 
emeralds 355 ff. cp. 358; таш” 
horns 354 360 

Identified with Herakles 356, Zeus 363 
778 

Associated with Tanit 354 

In relation to Zeus 353 ff. 

—— emeralds of 355 ff. 

Ba‘al-Marqod 
Cult: Deir el-Qala‘a 5715 
Epithets: Gennaeus Dominus 5719 5715 

Кӧроѕ Tevvatos 5719 571. Mnypiv 
554, 571, 

Function: lord of the dance 570, 

Ba‘al-Samin 191 
Cult : Palmyra 191, 

Functions: ‘Lord of Heaven’ 
sun-god 191 f. cp. 3373 

Identified with Zeus 8 

See also Beelsamen 

Ba'al-tars 
Identified with Herakles 598 f. Tripto- 

lemos 227 Zeus 595 ft. 

See also Sandas 

Ba‘al Zebub 533, 

Babylon 
Cults: Adrasteia 262; Iupiter Belus 

757, Sarapis 188, Zeus Bios 7566 
iynges at 262 ff. 

Bacchants 
Associated with Dionysos 565 f. 
Type: dancing 565 

Bacchic rites derived from Egypt (?) 437 f. 

Bacchis See Bacis 

Bacchus 
Identified with Jehovah 234, 

Bacis, the bull of Hermonthis 436 470 £. 784 
Functions: solar 436 470 f. 635 
Attributes : mountains of sunrise and 

sunset 437 4385 plumes 437 solar 
disk 437 uraeus 437 438, 

Ba-en-ptah 633; 

Bahräm 
Function: Mars the planet 7465 

Bailo, coin of 6389 

Baitokaike 
Cults: Zeus "Ayıos Obpávios 5652 Zeus 

Ba:roxa:xeds or Batroxalxns 5655 

Bakchai 667; 670 

Rites: omophagy of goats 665 f. of 
oxen 665 

Personated at Athens 688 at Ephesos 
571 

See also Maenads 

Bakchoi 6674 

Bakchos See also Dionysos 
Etymology : 438 


191 


Bakis 

Oracles: 736 
Balmarcodes See Ba'al-Marqod 
Balmarkodes See Ba‘al-Marqod 


Balmarkoth See Ba‘al-Marqod 
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Balor 321, 
Baluklaou 
Cults: Hermes Meyırros 1933 Zeus 
(Helios?) 1935 
Bambyke 582 бее also Hierapolis in Syria 
Ba-neb-Tettu 
Cult : Mendes 346 f. 
Identified with Khnemu 346 f. 


Barata 136 

Cults: Tyche 136; Zeus 136, 
Barbe, St 

Function: St Elmo’s fire 775 
Bargylia 


Cult: Zeus Kupwpios 20, 
Barnabas 194, 
Basileios, St, the younger 170 
Bassarides 665, 
Bast 
Function: sun 315, 315, 
Identified with eye of Ra 315, of Tem 
315, 
Battos (?) 95, 
Baubo 
Cult: Paros 669 
Bedr Básim 240 
Beelsamen 
Cult : Phoinike 191 
Ideutified with Zeus 191 
Beirüt See Berytos 
Bel, horse of Helios 337; 
Bellerophon 
Superseded by St Niketas (?) 170 
Belos 
Genealogy : f. of Danaos and Aigyptos 
439 s. of Inachos 237, s. of Libye 
439 s. of Poseidon 7566 
Function: sky 756, 
Ideutified with Ammon, Apis, Kronos, 
Zeus 750g 
Belos, king of Babylon 
Genealogy: S. of Zeus, if not Zeus 
himself 7566 
Berytos 
Cults: Gennaios 571, (Zeus)"Auuw» 144 
coins of 571, 


Bes 
Cult: Gaza 235 f. 
Type: grotesque face 235 f, 
Bethel 
Cult : golden calf 581 
Biadike 415, 
Bianna 
Cult: Biannos 623 
Myth: disappears into the ground 
236 
Function: earth-power 623 
Attribute: lily (?) 623 
Biannos 
Cults: Ares 623g Bianna 623 Zeus 
Bidvvios 623g Zeus "TeuXos 6235 
Otos and Ephialtes 623, 
coins of 623 
Biennos, one of the Kouretes 623, 
Biennos, town in Crete See Biannos 
Biennos, town in Gaul 623¢ 


Persons Places Festivals 


Biris 
Cult : Thera 143 
Birytos 
Cult: Kabeiros 328 
coin of 304 
Bisaltis 418, ‘ 
Bithynia 
Cults: Attis Патаѕ 3995 Zeus (?) 124 
Zeus Патаѕ 3993 
Bitias 448 See Biton 
Biton 
Myths : 447 ff. 503, 
Blaundos 
Cult: Zeus Хаайоѕ 400; 
Boghaz-Keui, Hittite rock-carvings at 87 
599, 603 604 f. 634 636 
Boiotia, formerly called Aonia 539 
Cults : Apollon 291 Apollon Өораїо; (?) 
681, Demeter 175) Dionysos 735 f. 
Kabeiros 7059 Zeus "EAıkwvios 132 
Zeus Traros 123 
Festival: Daidala 526, 
Rite: goat-dances (?) 704; 


Myths: Antiope 735 Ё, Lykourgos 
7353 
Etymology : 539 541 
Boiotos 
Genealogy: s. of Poseidon and Arne 
539 


Bokchoris 431 f. 438; 
Bokehos, Bocchus 438; 
Bona Spes 714 
Bonus Eventus 
Cult: Apulum 6309 
Associated with Jupiter Dolichenus 
6305 
Bootes 7559 
Boreas 
Epithet : Zwo0évos (?) 169 
Myths: impregnates mares 759g pro- 
duces males 75% 
Function: procreative 759 
Bosporos 
Cult: Hera 'Axpaía 445,0 
Myth : Io 441 
Bouchis 635 See Bacis 
Boukoloi as dance-theme 679, 
Bounos 246 
Bouphonia See Zeus: Rites 
Bousiris 435 
Bouzyges 469; 
Bran 239 
Branchidai 
Oracle : 369, 
Brasiai 
: Ino nurses Dionysos in cave 


Brauronia 422 

Briareos 
Epithet : éxaróyxeipos 314, 
Genealogy : s. of Gaia and Ouranos 

314 

Britamartia 542, 

Britomartis . 
Cults : Chersonesos (?) in Crete 542 
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Britomartis (cont.) 
Crete 542, Delos 542, Dreros 729, 
Olous 729 
Festival: Britamartia 542, 
Rite: temple entered with bare feet 
542, 
Myths : disappears in grove at Aigina 
623, Minos 524 527, 623, 
Function: moon 543 
Etymology : 5424 543, 
Attributes : bay-wreath 729 hind 542 
necklace 729 quiver 729 
Types: Daidalos 5425 enthroned with 
hind erect on hand 542 
Identified with Artemis 542 Diana 
5425 
Associated with Minos 524 527, 541 
543 
In relation to Artemis 527, Dikte 
Bromie 111, ` 
Bronte, horse of Helios 337; 
Brontes 303, 312, 314 317 f. 318, 
Brouzos 
Cult : Demeter 229; 
Brunhild 489, 
Bruttiü coin of 764; 
Byblos 
Cults : Men (?) 227 Triptolemos 227 
Bféiskála Cave 638 f. 
Byrsa 
Etymology : 471, 
Byzantion 
Cults: Dioskouroi 168 Poseidon 169 
Helios 92 Selene 92 


Cacus 
Myth: steals Geryones’ oxen 482, 
Caelus 
Cult : Rome 59 | 
Epithets : Aeternus 59,, Optumus Maxi- 
mus 59, 
Genealogy: f. of Iupiter 59 gf. of 
Iupiter 59 
Types: bust (?) 573, half-length with 
arched mantle 59 ff. holding circle 
of sky 62 seated on engle with 
sceptre and starry mantle (?) 754, 
Identified with lupiter 59 
Associated with Iupiter 60 
Caerleon-on-Usk 
Cults: Iuno 6115 Iupiter Dolichunus 
611, ` 
Caesar Augusta, coins of 638, 
Caesarea Iol 
Cult: Ba'al-hammán (?) 354 
Callirhoe (?) 4533 . 
Cancer 66 2352 759, 760, 
Canis 7559 
Capitolias 
Cult: Iupiter 45 f. 
Capra 720, 7559 
Capricornus 7554 759» 
Carmel, Mt 181 f. 
Cult: St Elias 181; 
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Carnuntum 
Cults: lupiter Dolichenus 612 ff. 626 
633, lupiter Heliopolitanus 551g 
633, Nemesis 276 ff. Venus Victrix 
5516 
shrine of Iupiter Dolichenus at 
612 fi. 
Carthage 
Cults: Ba'al-hammán 309 354 Iupiter 
Hammon Barbarus Silvanus 353, 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus Ammon 
353, Kronos 722 Tanit 354 
Rite: human sacrifice 722 
Etymology: 4714 
Carvoran See Magna 
Cascantum, coins of 6379 
Castores 774 
Cathonea 212 
Cautes 516, 


= 


Attribute: raised torch ‚516, 
Cautopates 516, 

Attribute: lowered torch 516, 
Celts 


Cults : Esus 4829 cp. 533 Iupiter 288 f. 
482, Mercurius 482, Rosmerta (?) 
482, Tarvos Trigaranus 4829 Vol- 
eanus 482, ram-headed serpent 
4309 
Myths: Otherworld-visit 239 243 f. 
303 one-eyed giant 321 
See also Gauls 
Centaurus 7559 
Centemmanus 3145 
Cepheus 755g 
Cercei See Circei 
Cerceius, Mt See Circeius, Mt 
Ceres 
Function: earth 3939 
Attributes: corn-ears 408g snake 403g 
torch 408g 
Type: enthroned 403g 
snake-drawn chariot of 229, 
Chaironeia 
Cult: Zeus 121 
Myth: Kronos swallows stone 154 
Chaldaioi 631 
Chaldoi 631 


Chalke 

Cults: Zeus and Hekate 141 f. 
Chalkidike 

Myth: Kyklopes (?) 321, 


Chalkiope 416 
Chalkis in Euboia 

Cult: Hera 463 

Myths: Kouretes 24, Kyklopes (?) 321, 
Chalkis sub Libano 

Cult: Zeus (?) 5219 
Chalybe (?) See Alybe 
Chalybes 6811. cp. 648 
Chaonia 363 f. 
Charadra in Argos 

Cult: Demeter AlSvoca 458, 
Charisia 703 
Charisiai 703 
Charisios 703 
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Charites 
Cult: Thera 148 
Festivals: Charisia 705 Charitesia 703 
Genealogy: daughters of Zeus by Eu- 
rynome 155 
Charitesia 703 
Charon 165 
cave of 503 
Cheirogastores 302 309 311 314 316f. 
Cheiron 
Cult: Thera 142 
Chersonesos in Crete 
Cults: Britomartis 542 Zeus (?) 542 
Rite: temple of Britomartis entered 
with bare feet 5426 
Chinese gateways 768, legend 304,5 
Chione, d. of Daidalion 342 
Chios 
Cult: Apollon ®avatos 7; Dionysos 
"Quadıos 656 Zeus Aldioy 195 289 f. 
330 Zeus T'upayıos 289 f. 330 Zeus 
"Eqervos 2902 Zeus Мєугоѕ 2905 
Zeus Патрфоз 290, Zeus IIeAwaivos 
290, Zeus Pavaios (?) Te 
—— coins of 297, Sphinx of 537 
Chipa 
Cult: Hittites 526, 606 644 
Attributes: festoon or flowery kirtle 
5263 606 644 winged arch 644 
Types: standing on bull held by 
Tesub 644 standing on erect bull 
644 standing on recumbent bull 
526 606 644 Tesub 644 
"e of Europe 526, 606 
Christus Patiens 166, 
Chrodebertus 289, 
Chrodo 289, 
Attributes: basket of fruit and flowers 
2891 fish 289, wheel 289, 
Chronos, horse of Helios 3373 
Chryse 525 525, 
Chrysippos 293 294 30; 
Chrysis (?) 447; 
Chrysopeleia 773 
Chytos Limen 310, 
Cilicians 362 
Cimbri ў 
Cult: bronze bull 639 
Circaean Plain 
Rites: 533 See Kolchis: 
Circei 244 
Circeius, Mt 244 
Cireinus See Talos 
Circus (?) personified 2603 
City Dionysia 666 681 ff. 692, 733 


Rites 


Civa 
Cult : India 637 
Attribute: bull 637 
Clara, St 


Function: St Elmo’s fire 775 
Claudia-Seleucia 

Cult: Demeter 229, 
Claudius in guise of Trips 228 
Clitor See Kletor 


Persons Places Festivals 


Clusium, Labyrinth at 4831 
Commodus as Iupiter 276 276; 
Cult: Ianiculum (?) 551), 
Associated with Iupiter Heliopolitanus 
55111 
Connla 239 
Corigliano, gold tablets from 675 ff. 
Corinth 
Cults: Aphrodite 292 Athena "EXAwris 
525 Helios 292 Hera 246- Hera 
"Axpala 445,9 Hera Bovvaia 246, 
Mother of the gods 148, Sisyphos 
639 f. 
Festival: Hellotia 525 
Myths: Hellotis 525 Medeia 245 ff. 
Sisyphos 246 
kings of, personate Zeus (?) 
247f. palace of Kreon at 296, 
tomb of Lais at 429, 
Cormac 239 
Corona 492 755,. 
Corvus 755» 
Crater 7555 
Crete formerly called Asteria 543, 
Cults: Artemis Bprréuapris 542, Bel- 
lerophon (?) 170 Britomartis 542; 
Diana 542, double axe 660 Eilei- 
thyia 175, Europe 525 525, Kory- 
bantes 650, Kouretes 650) Orphic 
Zeus 647 tf. 654 Rhea 148, 695 
Zagreus 442) cp. 457 644 ff. 695 
Zeus 58 157 ff. 181, 401 ff. 6555 
Zeus 'Астёроѕ 6659 Zeus 'Iàatos 
5585 663 ff. Zeus Konrayerns 149, 
Zeus Tadads 728 f. 
Festival: Hellotia 525 
Rites: bull-fights 497 ff. bovine omo- 
. phagy 695 
Myths: Amaltheia 501f. Amaltheia 
hangs cradle of Zeus on a tree 
5309 cp. 534 birth of Zeus 6502 
bull 464 ff. Europe 738 Glaukos 
469 ff. golden hound 720 Helike 
548 Minos 464 ff. Minotaur 464 ff. 
Pasiphae 464 ff. Talos 719 ff. Zeus 
& prince slain by wild boar and 
buried in Crete 645 652 663, 
— day called Zetis in 15 dialect of 
15 population of 15 tomb of 
Zeus 157 ff. triskelés from (?) 307 
Crumissa 418, 
Cuchulain 239 
Cupido 
Metamorphosed into fish 584 
Types : with lance and shield 628 riding 
on goat 354 713 713, on ram 354 
Cydonians in Crete 15 
Cygnus 7559 
Cyntania 212 
Cynthia 757 
Cyprian 110 
Cypriote word for ‘time’ 16 


Daeira d. of Okeanos 212 
Associated with Hermes 212 


C. 
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Dagon 
Cult: Philistines 238, 
Epithet: Zirwv 2389 
Identified with Zeus "Apsrpıos 238, 
Daidalion 
Myth: 241 342 344 
Metamorphosed into hawk 342 725, 
Genealogy: s. of Lucifer 342,5 
Etymology: 342 
Compared with Talos 342f. 7252 
Daidalos м 
Myth: 464 ff. buries Ikaros 727; 
Labyrinth 343 490, 496 makes 
dancing-ground at Knossos for 
Ariadne 481 works at Chersonesos 
542, 
Genealogy: uncle of Talos 312 f. b. of 
Talos mother 725 
—— as dance-theme 481 
Daimon 6635 680, 
Daktyloi 
Cult: Mt Ide in Crete 646 
Dalmatia (?) 
Cult: Sol Iupiter 1916 
Damarchos 72 f. 
Damianos, St 168 f. 
Damoia 
Cult: Sparta 730 
Function. fertility 730 
Associated with Auxesia and Zeus 730 
Dan 
Cult: golden calf 581 
Danaans 363 
Danaë 
Myth: 414 
Danaides 200 225, 341 f. 371, 438 
Danaos 
Myths: daughters of Danaos flee from 
sons of Aigyptos 438 founds 
precinct of Zeus “Ayupov 371, 
Genealogy: twin of Aigyptos 341 s. of 
Belos 439 
throne of 139 
Daphne 522 
Epithet: llasıydaa (?) 522 
Myth: Apollon 522 
Identified with Pasiphae(?) 522 
Dardanians 362 
Daskyleion 745, 
Daunia 
Cults; Kalchas 407, Podaleirios 407, 
David 
Etymology: 5533 
Dea Dia 4 
Deioneus 
Genealogy: f. of Kephalos 345, 
Deipatyros 
Cult: Stymphaioi 681, 779» 
Etymology: 681, 
Deiphobos 749 
Deir-el-Leben 
Cult: Zeus 'Ар{ктто$ "HAvos Ocós Адиоѕ 
193, 
Deir el-Qala'a 
Cult: Ba‘al-Marqod 571; 
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*Deithyros 

Etymology: 681; 

Delos formerly called Asteria 543, 544 

Cults: Adad 549 f. Adatos 549 Aphro- 
dite 481 Aphrodite ‘Ayvy 550 Apol- 
lon 481(?) 513 784 Artemis 542, 
Asklepios 550 Atargatis 549 578; 
Athena Kuy@la 123 Britomartis 542, 
Demeter 6692 Helios 5785 Kore 6692 
Meter MeydAn 7 mávrow кратодса 
550, Zeus "Aóaóos 578. Zeus Eù- 
Bovħeús 669, 7173 Zeus Kév6tos 123 

Festivals: Artemisia 542, Britamartia 
542, Galaxia 6779 

Myths: Apollon builds xeparóv 482, 
Artemis shoots goats on Mt Kynthos 
482, 513 Theseus 481 f. 

Rites: contest 482 yépavos-dance 481 f. 
altar of horns at 489 513 784 
Delphin 755, 

Delphoi 

Cults: Apollon 2593 2963 450f. 5633 
Muses 104, 

Oracles: 77 369; 411 416 5391. 

Rite: hair-clipping 24, 

Myths: Kleobis and Biton 447 ff. 
Kronos swallows stone in place of 
Zeus 520, Neoptolemos 261 f. 483, 
680 Trophonios and Agamedes 
450 f. 563, 

ddyton of five stones at 5633 
bronze temple at 258 the Corycian 
cave at 132, dedication of stars at 
761 f£. 764g 7719 íynges at 258 ff. 
oracular cave at 132, Polygnotos’ 
fresco of Underworld at 537 race- 
course at 262, statues at 761f. 764, 
stone of Kronos at 520, temple of 
Apollon at 258 ff. 2963 temple built 
by Trophonios and Agamedes at 
5633 throne of Midas at 139 

Deltoton 7555 75510 

Demainetos 715 721. 

Demeter, 

Cults: Aigion 17 Amorion 229, Ankyra 
in Galatia 229, Antheia 228, Apol- 
lonis 229, Arkesine in Amorgos 
6695 Athens 229, Boiotia 1759 
Brouzos 229; Charadra in Argos 
458, Claudia-Seleucia 2994 Delos 
6692 Eleusis 173, 229; 397, 6693 
Erythrai in Ionia 229, Gordus- 
Iulia 229, Gythion 351 Hadriano- 
polis in Thrace 229; Hierapolis in 
Phrygia 229; Hyıkanis 229, Ionian 
League 229; Kelenderis 229; Kora- 
kesion 229, Kretia-Flaviopolis 2295 
Kyzikos 229, Lakonike (?) 442 
Lebadeia 525 Magnesia ad Maean- 
drum 229, Magnesia ad Sipylum 
229, Maionia 229; Messene(?) 449 
Mykonos 668f. Nikaia in Bithynia 
229, Nikomedia 229, Nysa in Lydia 
229, Paros 669, Pergamon 513; 
Pessinous 229; Sardeis 229, 929, 


Demeter (cont.) 


Demetra, St, folk-tale of 173, 
Demetrion, St 1759 
Demetrios, St 173 1759 


Demetrios Poliorketes 
Demodike 415 


Demophon 211 


Demos 


Selous 5123; Smyrna 275, Strato- 
nikeia 229; Tegea 521, Thessalonike 
229; Thraco-Phrygians 695 

Epithets: Вршио 394 'EXevowla 229, 
Eipwrn 525 Өєтнофбро$ 6692 Al- 
Висса 4583 Ilavaxad 17 Потуро- 
фӧроѕ 228, 

Festival: Thesmophoria 685, 

Rites: Corn-ınotlier (?) 397, sacrifice 
of pregnant sow 668 664, sacrifice 
of young pig 66% 

Priestesses: human uéMocac 443 human 
Tos 442 784 human 05 (?) 784 

Personated by Agrippina (?) 228, Messa- 
lina 228 

Myths: consorts with Zeus 393 Iambe 
425; nurses Trophonios 525 search 
for Persephone 175, 228ff. 231 
transforms Menthe 257, Triptol- 
emos 211 ff. 

Genealogy: offshoot of Gaia (?) 396f. 
401 m. of Kore or Pherephatta 394 

. w. of Zeus 393f. cp. 396 

Functions: earth 398 Virgo 75510 

Attributes: blue nimbus 41, corn-ears 
224 228 229 fleece 495 Kiste 425 
plough 223 plume of wheat-ears 
427; poppies 928 f. roll 228 scep 
220 f. 224, 229 575 f. snake 39 
495 stepháne 220 224, torch 2 
torches 229 230 veil 575 

Types: bust 575 f. on coins 2 
Praxiteles 427 on sarcophagi 229 
seated on kiste 495 triple icon 
herm 521, in snake-drawn chari 
228 ff. with winged snakes 230 cp. 
217, 226. | 

Identified with Isis(?) 427, 

Associated with Helios (?) 231g Kore 442 
784 Kore and Dionysos 692 Ko 
and Iakehos 425 Kore and Plout 
669 Kore and Zeus BovAe/s 668 f. 
Kore and Zeus Eúßovňeús 669 Po- 
seidon and Zeus 521) Triptolemo 
228 Zeus 398 695 779 Zeus*Apuuor, 
Apollon Карує‹оѕ, Asklepios, Posei 
don FPataóxos 351 

Superseded by St Demetrios 173 175 

— chariot of, drawn by horses 231 
by snakes 228 ff. mysteries of 4 


Epithet: Zrepiavds 1759 
Supersedes Demeter (?) 1750 


Personates Zeus 58 
Type: upborne by Oikoumene <£ 
Superseded by Triptolemos 211 


Types: bearded head 503, youthf 
head 706 


Persons Places Festivals 


Deo 
Epithet: Врд 394 
Rite: bwd rov wacrov bréduy 650 
Priestesses: human uéXoca 443; 
Myth: consorts with Zeus 393 f. 
Genealogy : m. of Kore or Pherephatta 
394 w. of Zeus 398 f. 
See also Demeter 
Deorgreine 239 
Derketo 
Cults: Askalon 583; Hierapolis in 
Syria 582 ff. 
Etymology: 582; 
Type: with face of woman but body 
of fish 583, : 
See also Atargatis 
Derrones 306 
Despoina 
Epithets: Baol\cıa 650, x6ov(a. 650% 
Rite: Аєстоіраѕ бё ўяд kóXmov čðvv 
xdovlas Вас:№єіаѕ 6505 
Deukalion of Knossos 653, 
Deukalion 
Myths: escape from flood 117 Hiera- 
polis in Syria 584, 591; standard 
at Hierapolis in Syria 583 
Dia, an island off N. coast of Crete 165 
Dia, w. of Ixion 198 
Dia, festival in Teos 423, 733 
Diana 
Cults: Aricia 282, 2823; Crete 542, 
Nemus 273 ff. See also Dianaticus 
Epithets: Nemesis Augusta 275 f. 
Nemorensis 273 ff. 278 281 ff. 
Rites; apple-boughs 274 cakes on 
green tray 274 cask 274 divining- 
rod 282 kid 274 puppies wreathed 
. 274 torches 274 weapons laid aside 
“274 
Priest: 282 f. 
Functions: beasts 273 f. huntress 274 
trees 273 f. woodland 273 ff. 
Attributes: apple-braneh 275 hinds 
274 stags 275 
Types: log 282 standing with apple- 
branch, bowl of apples, and stag 
274 
Identified with Britomartis 542; Ne- 
mesis 275f. Polykaste 728 
Associated with Nemesis 276 ff. Sil- 
vanus 2753 
Dianatieus 283 
Dias, a rock off coast of Kephalonia 165 
Diasia 
Etymology : 
Dido 
Etymology : 5533 
Didyma 
Cult: Apollon 4831, 
—— Labyrinth at 483,) 
Diespiter 10, 614 3930 7799 
Diipoleia See Diipolieia 
Diipolia See Diipolieia 
Diipolieia 
Etymology : 681; 


4239 733, 
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Diisoteria 
Etymology: 631; 
Dike 2523 
Genealogy: d. of Zeus by Themis 
75510 
Functions: Virgo 75510 
Dikte, Mt 
Cult: Zeus 15g 161 652 
Myths; Diktynna 527, ep. 541 birth of 
Zeus 149 653 Zeus carries off 
Europe to 155 Zeus reared for a 
year in a eave 647 Zeus slain by 
boar (?) 652 Zeus suckled by sow 
653 
the Dictaean Cave on 150, tomb 
of Zeus on 157 Zeus born on 
151 
Dikte, eponym of Mt Dikte 
Assimilated to Britomartis 541, 
Dikton, Mt 541 647 See also Dikte, Mt 
Diktynna 
Cults: Mt Diktynnaion 5415 Mt Tity- 
ros 584» 5415 
ic. pee Botrdpapres (?) 542; Kady 
5495 ovpela 541, 5422 mals 542, 
Xeßasr 535, 549, Tas Wy ka: 
Exovsa 542, 
Myth: Minos 524 597, 
Genealogy : d. of Leto 519, 
Functions : huntress 542, lunar 524 (?) 
543 mountain-mother 541 
Etymology: 541 5434 
Attributes: bow 542, 
puppies 542, 
Type: seated on rocks nursing infant 
Zeus 541 
Identified with Artemis 542. 
Assimilated to Artemis 524 542 
Associated with Kouretes 541 Minos 
924 541 543 
In relation to Britomartis 527, 542 
Diktynnaion, Mt 
Cult; Diktynna 541; 
Diktys 541, 
Diogenes of Apollonia 31, 
Diokles or Dioklos 211 
Diomedes 
Cult; Salamis in Kypros 659, 
Rite: human sacrifice(?) 659, 
Dion, promontory in Crete 165 
Dion, town in Crete 165 
Dion in Dekapolis 
Cults: Adad 572, 590 Iupiter Helio- 
politanus 572, Zeus "Aóaóos 572, 
Zeus ("Aöados) 590 
Dion in Euboia 123, 
Dion in Makedonia 102 
Cult: Zeus 102, 
Dione 6702 
Associated with Zeus Ndsos 370 
Dionysia 4232 6693 
See also City Dionysia, Rural Dionysia 
Dionysios, St 103 113 171f. 
Dionysios 170 
Dionysoi, a variety of 457 


hound 542, 


51—2: 
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Dionysos 

Cults: Acharnai 671; Agra 692 Aphytis 
373 f. Athens 666 ff. 680 ff. 705, 
Boiotia 735 f. Chios 656 Eleusis 
6695 Eleutherai 682 684, Ephesos 
657, Etruria 107 f. Halikarnassos 
667, Heliopolis in Syria 564 ff. 
58210 Histiaia (?) 463 Korytheis 673; 
Kynaitha 503 Lakonike 674 cp. 676 
705 Lesbos 656 Magnesia in Ionia (?) 
153 Meroe 376 Metapontum 674 f. 
cp. 676 705 Mykonos 668 f. Mytilene 
373f. Naxos 428 Nysa in Lydia 
5039 Mt Olympos 104 ff. Siga 502 
Sikyon 674; Tenedos 656 659f. 
659, Tenos 373 f. Thebes in Boio- 
tia 457 671 6719 Thespiai (?) 464 
Thrace 400, Thraco-Phrygians 669 
695 705 f. 780 

Epithets: [? ёуабијрсє, бойу Anvayéra 
Вакҳӣ» 6674 ёурєбѕ 651; ’Aypıwvios 
6571 “Axpwpelryns 6743 dvaé 216 651, 
"AvOpwroppatorns 469, 659f. 711 
Baxxos 395, 667; Baoireds 6473 
Bpöwios 5362 682, дєйтєроѕ &AXos... 
bérios Leds 398 f. 647; Aı@upaußos 
6814 elAXamivaorns (See иё к.т.^.) 
Elpaguirns 674, "EdevOepeds 682 
682, 684 692, 'EpiBóas 682, "Epu$os 
674 676 °"Еріфоѕ 674 f. 6745(?) 676 
Ofowos 6865 ӨраиВоб:бдраџВоѕ 681, 
Opíau Bos 6814’ IóBgakxos 457; Ivyylns 
258, 'lóyyw 2585 'lvykrüs(?) 2589 
кіссобалѕ (2) 682, Kioods 6719 Kph- 
cios 6515 Anvayéras (See [? ауабу]роє 
K.T.À.) Ajvatos 667 Anvatos 671 (See 
also Ajvatos) Anvebs 668 f. év Aluvaıs 
(See Dionysos, temple of) A vatos 657, 
Могила 657, Medavaryes 689; Meı- 
Alxıos 428 657, Mooxoddyos 6733 
(See also Tavpopdyos) Miarns 673 
vép kal уттіф ellamwaorn 6473 
Nuontos 6875 'Op66s 671 Ilepuctóvtos 
671 671g IIXovroóórms 504 Хово 
3953 Zafós 3953 ckwmrroUxos 6563 
ravporepws 466o Таџрофауоѕ 6654 
673 (See also Mooxodayos) rpter js 
6563 duAávOenuos 1955 Xapiderns 657, 
Xopetos 657, 'Qudédtos 656 659; Nun- 
orns 657 657, 'Dunrns(?) 657, wpros 
657, Zaypevs 398 

Festivals: Anthesteria 6719 683 ff, City 
Dionysia 666 681 ff. 692, 733 
786 Dionysia 423, Iobakcheia 686 
Lenaia 666 ff. 681 ff. 733 786 Rural 
Dionysia 666 6719 673 (?) 683 f. 
688 ff. Theognia 686 

Rites: alyifev 665, annual drama in 
Crete 662 f. 673 аскоћ:асибѕ 689, 
birth 3992 bovine omophagy 602 f. 
673 bull carried 503 bull paraded 
by épheboi and sacrificed 7169 bull 
taken in procession by épheboi 715, 
chorus of human тріуо‹ (?) 705 
comparison of rpayoı or adrupoı 
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Dionysos (cont.) 
with luperci 6774 d0épayBos 681 f. 
692, 733 flute-playing 700; human 
Epıdaı (?) 705 785 human sacrifice 
656f. human ‘stag’ slain and eaten 
673 674 l0vuBos 681, кӧроѕ 683; 
687 marriage with BaolAıwva 6725 
686 709 f. mysteries 399, 690 692 f. 
vevupóoacTa 5913 nocturnal 399, 
Xanthias attacked by Acharnians (?) 
689 omophagy (?) 656f. passion- 
play (?) 678 ff. т:богуѓа 684 mouth 
683, sacrifices 399, sacrifice of calf 
in buskins 469, 659 711 sacrifice of 


. goat 709 sacrifice of oxen 715, 


sacrifice of yearling 668 стараушёѕ 
commemorated in Lenaean ode 672 
688 f. torch-light procession from 
éoxdpa to theatre 686, траузтфёрог 
665; 704, trieteric 662 690 tf. 695s 
parrayuyia 6839 parrot 682 f. xóes 
684 xúrpo 684 687 f. 

Priests: 710 BovkóXo. 441 457 бабойхо$ 
669 

Priestesses : Ajva 667 f. 

Worshippers: Bágat 3953 Baxxos 3953 

. BaBaxrns 3953 human ßöes (?) 442, 
784 Zaßafıos 3953 ZaBós 395; 

Personated by Antinoos 714; lobak- 
choi 679,; priest at Athens 710 
Ptolemy Auletes (?) 709, 

Myths: Ariadne 480 Aries 369 f. 
Asini 755 Athamas and Ino 674 
attacked by Titans 689 birth from 
thigh of Zeus 622 f. 693 (?) Brasiai 
674, Corona 755 dedicates $aAXol to 
Hera 591; Eriphe 674g first yokes 
oxen 399. founds oracle of Ammon 
376, founds temple of Zeus"Aupov 
369 f. 373 gives crown to Ariadne 
492 Hammon 368 373 Hera 674 
Hermes 674 India 667, introduces 
agriculture 399, Iupiter Hammon 
419) king of Egypt 457 nursed by 
Eriphe 674g nursed by Ino 6741. 
cp. 674, nursed by Maenads 111 
nursed by Muses 111 nursed b; 
Nymphs of Dodona 111; plac 
crown among stars 492 Proitid 
451 Rhea (?) 375 f. slain in bovi 
form 660 slain by Titans 64 
standard at Hierapolis in Syr 
583 torn asunder by Maenads 67! 
vanquishes the Titans 376, ' 

Metamorphosed into bull 660 goat 67: 
kid 674 f. 

Genealogy: s. of Ammon 373 s. of 
Eirene (?) 6702 s. of Kabeiros 1] 

s. of Persephone 457; f. of Sat: 
and Telete by Nikaia 536 s. ‹ 
Selene 457, 671 675 s. of Zeus 1 
429 687 s. of Zeus by Io 457 
Isis 346, 457; by Kore 

Phersephone 398 399, by 
4575 (?) 732 by Semele 4575 
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Dionysos (cont.) 


Functions: bovine 441 chthonian 398 
647 fertility 704 f. god of animal 
and vegetable life 780 hunter 651, 
as rebirth of Zeus 398 f. 399 647 
673 711 713ff. the second self of 
Zeus 780 vegetation 680, year (??) 
680 

Etymology : 400 

Attributes: bull 457 f. 463(?) 502 f. 
5062 715 blue nimbus 419 bunch 
of grapes 374 502 calf 715 cornu 
copiae (?) 503) cows 441 Ё cup 
8755 double axe 216 flat cake 671 
goat 502 674 ff. 705 ff. 779; horn 
503, horns 107, ivy-sprigs 671 ivy- 
wreath 374 kántharos 214 216 374 
kid 674 ff. kóthornoi 709 lyre 375, 
närther 657, panther-skin 709 
pillar 375 (?) 671 672) ram 429, 
thijrsos 502 655 vine 566 709 vine- 
branches 214 vine-wreath 374 
wreath of vine or ivy 655 

Types: arrivalin Attike 709 ff. bearded 
mask on pillar 671 672, bovine 
horns (?) 374 as bnll(?) 5495 bust 
of child with head of calf attached 
715 as double axe(?) 659 f. educa- 
tion 659, effeminate (?) 599, en- 
tbronement in theatre 710 f. herm 
374 horned 373 tf. 399, horned in- 
fant 695 infancy 708 ff. infant 
carried by Hermes 708f. by 
Maenad 671 by Semele 670 infant 
guarded by Kouretes 709 infant 
riding on goat 713 infant seated on 
pantheress 566 infant seated on 
throne with Kouretes round him 
646 f. lead figures 570, marriage 
with BasiAıvva 709 ff. ram's horns 
373 ff. resembles Hephaistos 216, 
resembles Triptolemos 214 ff. 231 
suckled by Nymph 565 surrounded 
by Kouretes 153 on wheeled seat 
214 ff. 231 хбапоп 684, 

Identified with Hades 667, Helios 292 
Her-shef 346; Jehovah 234, Kabei- 
ros 1071. younger Kabeiros 112 
Osiris 3762 437 Sabazios 399, Zeus 
112, Zeus, Hades, Helios 187, 234; 
Zeus, Helios 187, 

Associated with Ariadne 566 Bac- 
chants 565f. Demeter and Kore 
692 Maenads 503, 565 f. Muses 
111; Pan 565 Satyrs 565 Silenoi 
503, Zeus 566 Zeus “Adados 564 ff. 

Compared with Vediovis 711 fi. 

In relation to Zeus 373 ff. 401 428 
499 706 ff. 750 

Superseded by St Dionysios 113 (?)171f. 

Attic festivals of 680ff. concep- 

tion of 681f. 683f. 686 ff. 786 cp. 

693 733 education of 659, mask of 

671 mysteries of 441 f. 457 rending 

of 672 60881. survivals of, in 


/ 


Dionysos (cont.) 
northern Greece 420, 694 temple 
of, év Aluvaıs 684 as king of Asia 
112, as king of Egypt 368 M. 
Antonius greeted as, at Ephesos 
657, 

Dio-Pan 603 

Cult: Kaisareia Paneas 603, 

Epithet: duXeógxos 60% 

Associated with Echo (?) 60% 

Dios (?) 4 
Dios Gonai 535, s 
Dioskouroi 

Cults: Byzantion 168 Etruria 766 ff. 
Euxine 306; Istros 306; Rhosos 
590 Sparta 766, Tarentum (?) 35; 
Thebes in Boiotia 739 

Epithets : áya06 764 єдаєїѕ dvéuwy | 
meumovres AcéGev Tvoás 764, Aake- 
dauudrıor | dorépes 766, AevxoTwrw 
763; cp. 764; lucida sidera 766, 
ol BAoyepar аібёр ev йттро | vat- 
ооо: 764 ойратог 764 сотӯрє 764 
rıpas сютӯраѕ Exovres 764 Торбарі- 
dar 763 7669 

Rite: sacrifice of white lambs 763 

Personated by Aristomenes and a friend 
764, 

Myths : accompany Iason (?) 250 birth 
from egg 763, Leda 279, Nemesis 
279, rape of Leukippides by sons 
of Aphareus and Dioskouroi 73845 

Genealogy : sons of Tyndareos 279 f. 
sons of Zeus by Leda 763, by 
Nemesis 279 

Functions: calm the sea 763f. 772f. 
day and night (?) 771 morning-ster 
and evening.star (?) 771 portend 
victory in sea-fight 761 f. presage 
of storm, tumult, etc. 773 f. send 
favourable wind 763 764, any stars 
shining through rift in storm (?) 
771 sun and moon (?) 771 

Attributes: amphorae 766, cp. 770 
bäkchoi 221 caps with stars 590 
chariot 763 cippi 770 horses 392, 
lances 35; ер. 764, piloi 250 763, 
sheathed swords 764, shields 766 
stars 221 250 762 7623 (?) 764 ff. 
thunderbolt (?) 770 white horses 
763, 7645 (myrtle-)wreaths 221 

Types: accompanied by stars 221 250 
766 ff. as birds (?) 763 dökana 
166 ff. driving in chariot drawn 
by horses 763 influenced by that 
of Kouretes (?) 768, on vases 219 
221 250 232 721 standing on 
either side of Helene (?) 769 stars 
760 ff. 761 ff. 760, 772, with stars 
on their heads 354 762 (?) 762; (?) 
764 ff. two young male heads in 
juxtaposition 306; (?) two youths 
facing each other with pillar or 
tree between, their heads connected 
by pediment 768 ff. and united by 
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Dioskouroi (cont.) 
one (?), two, or three cross-bars 
766 ff. winged 763 

Identified with Heavenly Twins 770 f. 
Kleobis and Biton (?) 449 St Elmo’s 
fire 771 ff. 777 

Associated with Selene 449 Zeys 356 
392, 590 

Compared with Asvins 771 i 

Degraded to rank of Telönia 774: 

In relation to Kabeiroi 765 f. 772 

Superseded by Kosmas and Damianos 
168 f. 

-— initiation of 219 ff. stars of, a 
bad omen 773 f. a good omen 772 f. 
Statues of, at Delphoi 761f. 7646 

See also Tyndaridai 

Diospolis, name of Laodikeia in Phrygia 
706 of Lydda in Samaria 177, 782 
of Thebes in Egypt 348, 
Dipoleia See Diipolieia 
Dipolia See Diipolieia 
Dipolieia See Diipolieia 
Dirke 
Myth: Zethos and Amphion 736 740 
Genealogy: w. of Lykos 736 
Dis 

Cults: Mauretania Caesariensis 355, 

Identified with lupiter 1885 Sarapis 
1885 

"m with Tanit 355, 

Di-Sandas (?) 603 
Diskos See Zeus Alckos 
Disoteria See Diisoteria 
Dis pater 96 ff. 

Attributes: bowl 96 ff. mallet 96 ff. 

wolf-skin 96 ff. 

Dithyrambos 681 f. 

Etymology. 681; 
Dius Fidius 4 
Djebel Barisha 

Cult: Zeus Bwyds 519 f. 
Djebel-Dokhan 

Cult: Zeus Helios Sarapis 189, 
Djebel-Fateereh 


Cult : Zeus Helios Sarapis 189, 
Dodo 148, 
Dodon 

Genealogy : s. of Zeus.by Europe 524 


Dodona, called "EXAa (?) 1484 
Cults: Europe (?) 524; Euryopa (?) 
524, Gaia 5244, Ge 370 Nymphs 


1116 Zeus 85 f. 1484 370 f, Zeus- 


Хаоѕ 363 ff. 524 778 


Oracle; 411 
Priestesses: human medeades (?) 443, 
Myths: speaking oak 367 two doves 


found oracles of Zeus 364 
—— doves of 39, 364 367 
Dodonides 111g 


- Dodonos 4 
. . -Genealogy : в. of Zeus by Europe 524 
"Doliche 630 

Cults; Zeus AoAıxatos or lupiter Do- 


lichenus 606 
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Dolichos 211 
Dolocenum 608 610, 
Domitia Longina, son of, as Zeus 51 547" 
Domitian 
Personates Iupiter 7515 
Donar 185 
Dorians in Crete 15 
Dorstadt 
Cult : Iupiter Sol 191 
Douai 285 f. 
Doumatenoi 
Rite: boy sacrificed and buried be- 
neath altar 519 
Douris 493 f. 
Draogha 489, 
Dreros 
Cults: Amphione 729, Aphrodite 7295 
Apollon AeAóí»os 7295 Apollon 
Tlolrios (== Пубіоѕ) 7292 Ares 7292 
Artemis 7299 Athena Поћ№обҳоѕ 
729, Britomartis 729, Ge 72% 
Helios 729 Hermes 729, Hestia 
729, Leto 729, Ouranos 7292 Phoi- 
nix 729, Zeus ’Ayopatos 7299 Zeus. 
TaAXatos 729 
Drion, Mt in Daunia 
Cult : Kalchas 407, 
Drios, Mt, in Naxos 
Cult : Zeus (?) 154 163 ff. 
Drosos (?) Ч 
Genealogy : 
Druho 489, 
Druids, wicker-work images of 286, 
Druja 489, 
Dryas 
Compared with Oinomaos 2254 
Drynemeton 273, 
Dyaus 1903 
Epithet: bull 718, 
Functions ; fertilises earth 718; heaven 
718, paternity 718, - 
Dysaules 212 


s. of Aer by Mene 732; 


Ea 188, 
Ebora Cerialis 309 
Echidna | 
Genealogy: d. of Tartaros and Ge 458 
Echo 
Cult: Kaisareia Paneas (?) 6036 
Genealogy: m. of Iynx 257 440, 
Associated with Dio-Pan (?) 603g 
Edessa 


Cults ; Azizos 706, Helios 706 Moni- 
mos 706, 
Edfü . 
. Cult: Horos 206 341 
Edonoi 75 
Egypt .: н е 
Cults: lo 237, Isis 237, Osiris 
Triptolemos 212 222 f. 227 Z 
Kdowos 123 
Rite: procreation of bees from bur 
ox 514 f. 
Myths: Io 441 Typhoeus attacks the 


gods 370, 445 675 
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Egypt (cont.) 
TA invaded by Mediterranean peoples 


382 f. Zeus, king of 376, 
Egyptians, solar disk over sacred door- 
ways of 205 f. 293 
Eikadios 170 
Eileithyia 
Cults: Athens 175, Crete 175, Phale- 
гоп 112, 
Superseded by St Eleutherios 173 f. 
175, 
Eioneus 198 f. 
Eious Gamoi 535, 
Eirene 
Cults: Athens 670 709, 
Epithets : Borpvddwpos 6702 mAovroöd- 
тєра 670, 
Genealogy: m. of Dionysos (?) 6705 
Type: carrying infant Ploutos 670 
Associated with Hestia 709, 
E-Kur 580 
El 
In relation to the Phoenician Kronos 
2 


Elagabalos 
Cult: Emesa 520, 604 
Priest: 607 
Function: solar 520, 604 607 
Identified with Jupiter 5205 Zeus 520, 
stone of 520, 604 
Elam 580 
Elare 
Associated with Zeus 156, 
Elektra 
Myth: Orestes and Aigisthos 39 
Elektra, the Pleias 
Associated with Zeus 75510 
Elephantine 233, 
Cult : Khnemu 346 347; 387 
Eleusinia 423 ff. 427 
Eleusinus 212 
Eleusis, f. of Triptolemos 211 
Eleusis 
Cults : Demeter 173, 229, (?) 397, 6693 
Dionysos 6693 Iakchos 692 Kore 
397,669, Plouton 6695 Triptolemos 


211 ff. 

Festivals: Dionysia 669, Haloia 693 
June 24 338 

Rites: Corn-maiden (?) 397, corn- 


mother(?) 397, érapxyh Anunrpı xal 
Képy каї IlAoUrwrı 669; "EmaAnvara 
fico. 669, Greater Mysteries 692 
Midsummer fire 338 mAnuox6n 424 
protomaid 338 ravporaddyıa 4983 

Myths: initiation of Herakles 219 ff. 
425 ff. Triptolemos 211 f. 

—— Anáktoron at 260, mysteries at 
219 ff. 609 sacred drama at 218 
Telestérion at 218 221 wall-paint- 
ing from 25 

Eleusis, hero ; 

Genealogy: s. of Hermes by Daeira 

212 


Eleusius 212 
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Eleutherai 67 689; 
Cult : Dionysos 682 684, 
Myth: Antiope 737 
Eleutherios, St 173 f. 
Supersedes Eileithyia 175, 
Eleutheropolis 
Cults : Adad 572, 590, Iupiter Helio- 
politanus 572, 590, Zeus "Ададоѕ 
572, 590, 
Elias, St 
Cults: Mt Carmel 181, Kastellorizo 
182 f. Mt Lykaion 81 Neokaisareia 
641 Mt Olympos 103 Mt Taygeton 
180 
Epithets: Dry 184 f. Wet 184 f. 
Festivals : June 20 641 July 20 180 
185, rain-charm 182 f. summer 
solstice 641 
Functions : celestial brightness 182 
^ fertility 186 hail 186 mountain- 
power 177 ff. 777 rain 181f. thunder 
183 ff. 
Attributes; arrows 184 chariot 183 f. 
lance 184 raven 182; wheel 182) 
Type: translation 40 179 f. 
Supersedes Donar or Thor 185 Helios (?) 
178 ff. Odysseus 170f. Perun or 
Perkun 185 Zeus 163 ff. 177 ff. 
777 
Elijah 181 f. 
Elis 
Cults: Helios 455; Hera 624 Selene 
455, Sosipolis 58 
——— coins of 624 phálara from 336 
Ellil See En-lil 
Elmo, St 
Etymology : 115 
fire of 771f. 774f. identified 
with stars of Dioskouroi and Helene 
771 ff. variants of 774, 
Embaros 
Myth: 11% 
Emesa : 
Cult: stone of Elagabalos 520, 604 
Empedokles 311. 311 462 578 623 f. 687; 
783 
Enalos 170 
Encheirogastores 309 f. 319 
Engastrocheires 309 f.' 
Engonasin 7559 
En-lil 
Cult: Nippur 580 756 
Epithets: Bel 756 Councillor 580 
created in the mountains 580 
crouching like a bull 580 endowed 
with strength 580 father 580 full 
of splendour 580 great creator and 
sustainer of life 580 Great Moun- 
tain 580 lord of the grain fields 
580 lord of the harvest lands 580 
powerful chief of the gods 580 
ruler of great strength 580 sturdy 
bull 580 
Functions : fertility 580 mountain-god 
580 storm-god 580 635 sun-god 580 


See also Elias 


Зов 


— 


п wont.) 
ШИ moloay > 580 
Attribute: bulls 580 £f 635 
Tups: erouching bull with 
face (2) 5S0 bull. with 
horns 2590 
Associated with Nin-lil 5350 
In relation to Nimb 5390 
"mmo 6295 
os Nee Heos 
Sous, horse of Helios 337 
рамла 
Cult: Zeus Алал T3 


human 
elittering 


I. paphos 
Myths: Antiope T37; born in Eubola 
162 


Geuadlogy: 5. of Jo 162 х, of. Zeus by 
lo 135 ff s, of Zeus 033 
Etymology: A38, 439 
In relation to Apis 438 635 
Epeiros, earnival-plays in 694 tolk-tale 
from 213, 412 ff. 
Ephesos 
Cults: Artemis 172; Artemis “Edecia 
413 Artemis Hporofpor? 141 Diony- 
sos MeNixiwos 657, Dionysos Xap- 
öörys 657, Kourctes 64%. Leto 649., 
Poseidon 442 Zeus 134 
Hits: human тайро 112 rarporafayıa 
its. 
-— coms of 134 558, 
Ephialtes 
Myth: Ares 623, 
Epidauros, thilos at 476, 
Epiktesis 535 ff. 
Personated. by woman of same name 
5508 
Type: seated beneath tree 535 ff. 
Associated with Euthenia and Telete 
эз 1Ї. 
Крйешиа 600; 
Epimenides on the Cretan 
518, (2) 668 th 
Epunetheus 3204 


Acus 157, 


» 


Epopeus 
Personates Zeus (2) 247 737 
Myth > Antiope 737 f. 


etymology : ТЭТ 
Genealogy: s. of Aloens 246 737 Ё of 
Marathon 246 247 
nos 755, See also Hippos 
Kıasıno. St 


In relation to St Elmo (2) 775 
Erato, Nymph of Dodona 111, 
l.rechtheisn (2) 324 £75, 
Lrechtliens 

Cult: Athens 717. 

Rite. sacritiec of bulls and rams 717, 
Fretria 

Cult: Нега (2) 163 

—— olus of (2) £63 
Fire timos 48h, 696 
Frdanos 419 
lrieone 709 
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Erinyes 202, (7) 
Cult: Thera 113 
Lnuys 200 202 203, (2) 2524 
Attributes ; sword 250 toreh 250 
Types nimbus 250 
порі» 537. 
Enphe 674, 
Eriphia 111, 
Eris 
Function. enmity 31 
Eros 
Myth: Роше 310 f. 
Attributes ; iyme 258 torch 710 
Types: crossing sea 200, on goat 354 
Praxiteles 710. on ram 354 in 
quadriga 200, 
Associnted with Aphrodite 38 Ё £59; 
crotes, two 351 506 517 561 
Types: fighting on goat-back 713, 
varland-bearing 561. vintaging 565 
irvtheia 410 
Erythraeus, horse of Helios 5375 
Erythrai 
Cults: Athena Фура 350, Demeter 229. 
Zeus Pnwos 350. 
Ervthrios £16 
Esmun 
Attributes ; pillars 354 serpents 354 
360 
Esus 
Cult: Celts 432, 
Attribute: axe 482, 
Etenna 305 
Eteo-Cretans in Crete 15 at Phaistos 660 
Etruria 238 
Cults: Dionysos 107 f. Dioskouroi 
766 ff. Hades 99 Tinia 53 622 f. 
Myth: Kyklopes 312» 
houndary-stones of 53 golden or 
purple ram of 403 Grabphalli of 53, 
grave-stela? of 53 
Euadne 318 
Euainetos 260. 
Euandros 87 
Euboia 
Cults: 
123 
Epithet: apyijows 462 
Myths: Argos and Io 462 birth of 
Epaphos 462 Io 739 Kyklopes 310 
310, 321, Phorkys 321, 
Etymology: 462 
Euboia, d, of Asterion 445 
Euboia, Mt 115 
Euboulens 212 221 (?) 
Genealogy: s. of Dysaules 212 b. of 
Triptolemos 212 s. of Trochilos by 
an Eleuxinian wife 212 
See also Zeus. Epithets : 
Euenios 
Compared with Polyphemos 411 
Euhemeros, account of Zeus given by 
602 ep. 758 
Eumelos, king of Patrai 74, 227 
Associated. with Triptolemos 71, 227 


Hera 463 Zeus llarpwos 117 
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Eumolpos 211 220 f. (?) 
Rite: eiresióne 339% 
Euphemos 350; 
Euphrates, egg found in 584, 
Euporia 
Cult : Peiraieus 442 
Epithet: BeAn\a 442 
Euripides on Zeus 32f. Bacchae of, 
imitated in the Christus Patiens 
166, 
Europe 
Cults» Crete 525 525, Dodona (?) 524; 
Gortyna 401- Phaistos 660 f. Sidon 
538 
Epithets : “E\X\wrls 339, 525 644 Poa- 
vıroyevns 648, Tupla (?) 648, 
Festival: Hellotia 525 
Rite: big wreath. 525 644 
Myths: Asterion or Asterios or As- 
teros 546f. carried off to Crete by 
Zeus as a bull 538f. 544 Gortyna 
543 influenced by that of Pasi- 
phae(?) 527) older form (?) 527, 
Phoinike 538; Talos 719 Thebes in 
Boiotia 740 washes in miraculous 
brook 5454 Zeus 472 524 ff. 644 733 
740 
Metamorphosed into cow(?) 540 541 
740 


Genealogy. d. of Agenor 538 d. of 
Argiope 537 m. of Dodon or Do- 
donos by Zeus 524 st. of Kadmos 
538 539 m. óf Karnos by Zeus 
351; m. of Minos, Sarpedon, 
Rhadamanthys by Zeus 464 m. 
of Minos by Zeus 467 d. of Phoi- 
nix 525; 5279 539 648 d. of Tele- 
phassa 537 

Functions: earth 401; 524 ff. fune- 
real (?) 525; huntress 538 lunar 
524 (?) 537 ff. 541 544 f. 733 f. 739 
vegetation 254 ff. willow (?) 530 

Etymology: 5313 537 

Attribute: basket 441 530 f. 

Types: as the Argive Hera 532 on bull 
erossing sea 471 499 547 on bull 
escorted by Erotes and koiroi 506 
grasping horn of bull 526 greeting 
the bull 660 f. holding flower 526 
riding on bull 526 531 537 644 

Assimilated to Astarte 524, 

Identified with Astarte 533 

Associated with Zeus 155 351; 401; 
524 ff. 544 644 660 f. 733 f. 739 
770 780 

Compared with Antiope 736 f. 

bones of 525 garland of 525 as 

dance-theme 481 495 

Europeia 531 

Eurymedousa 
Genealogy: d. of Acheloios 533, d. 

of Kletor 533) m. of Myrmidon by 
Zeus 533, 
Associated with Zeus 533, 
Eurynome, the Bassarid 665, 
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Eurynome, the Oceanid 155 
Associated with Zeus 155 
Euryopa 
Cult : Dodona (?) 524; 
Euryphaessa 
Genealogy: m. of Helios 444; 53710 
Etymology: 537 
Eurystheus 406 f. (?) 
Myth: Cretan bull 467 
Eurytion 504, (?) 
Eurytione 525; 
Eurytos 117 
Euthenia 535 ff. 
Epithet: ХєВаст 535, 
Associated with Telete and Epiktesis 
535 ff. 
Euxine 
Cult: Dioskouroi 306; 
Eyuk, Hittite sculptures at 636 639 641 


Fames 229, 
Fata 
Epithet: Scribunda 268, 
Fatum i 
Attribute: wheel 268, 
Faustina the elder, consecratio of 62 
Fors Fortuna 272 
Cult: Rome 285 
Festival: June 24 285 
Fortuna 
Cults: Netherby (?) 611; Ostia 272,4 
Praeneste 272 Rome 272 
Epithets: Barbata 272 Mammosa 272 
Muliebris 272 Primigenia 272 Re- 
dux 268 Sancta 2721; Virginalis 272 
Virgo 272 Virilis 272 Viscata 272 
Functions: destiny 271 earth 271 
fertility 272 generation 271 latrines 
272 luck 271 vegetation 271 
Etymology: 272 
Attributes: cornu copiae 268 268, 272 
modius 272 rudder 268 268, wheat- 
ears 272 wheel 268 268, 271 
Types: enthroned 268 many-breasted 
(?) 272,0 standing 268; 
Associated with Mater Matuta 272 
In relation to Nemesis 271, 
on coins 268 
Fortunae 
Cult: Antium 552 
Freya 489, 
Furrina, grove of 551 


Gabala 
Cults: Adad 590 Zeus ('Aóaóos) 590 
Gabriel 233 
Gaia 
Cult: Dodona 524, 
Epithet: medappuddos (xOuv) 541 
Rites: cow sacrificed 541 
Genealogy: m. of Garamas 366 f. 370 
of Iarbas (?) 366; of iron (?) 631 of 
Kottos, Briareos, Gyes 314 of Ky- 
klopes 314 of silver (?) 631 
Funetion: fertility 5243 
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Gaia (cont.) 
Attributes : 
752 f. 
Associated with Aither 26, Zeus 429 
Differentiated into Demeter and Kore 
396 f 
In relation to Ouranos 8; Zeus-8, 
See also Ge 
Galahad 243 
Galatai 321, 
Galateia, w. of Polyphemos 321, 
Galates, eponym of Galatia 
Genealogy: s. of Kyklops and Galatia 
(Galateia) 321, 
Galatia 321, 
Cults: Zeus 124 155 
Galatia, w. of Kyklops 321, 
Galaxia 676 676; 
Galloi 3945 
Ganymedes 
Myths: Minos 527, Zeus 408 527, 75510 
Garamas, named Amphithemis 366 
Genealogy : s. of Apellon by Akakallis 
366 | 


corn-ears 752 cornu copiae 


Garamantes 366 
Cult: Zeus "Aupwv 366, 
Garamas 
Genealogy : 
Garanus 482, 
Gargaros 156 
Gasterocheires 309 
Gauls 
Cult: three-horned bull 639 
See also Celts 
Gawain 243 
Gaza 
Cults; Aphrodite 149, Apollon 149, 
Bes 235 f. Hadran (?) 232, Hekate 
149, Helios 149, Heros (?) 149, Io 
236 Kore 149, Marnas 149, 1673 
478 Tyche 149, 236; Zeus 233 (?) 
Zeus Kpnrayerhs 149, 478 478, 
Zeus Kpnraios 149; 
Myths: Yo (?) 236 f. Minos 235 Tripto- 
lemos (?) 236 f. 
coins of 232 ff.(?) 478 
Gargaros 117 
Ge 


s. of Gaia 366 f. 


Cults: Dodona 370 Dreros 729, My- 
konos 6681. Thera 143 

Epithets: mörvıa 6475 

Festivals: Genesia 423, Nekysia 423, 

Rite: sacrifice of black yearling 
668 f. 

Myths: Argos 440, provides grass for 


Isis 462 saves Nyktimos by sup- 
plieating Zeus 79,9 ep. 7912 parent 
of female sex 310 

Genealogy: m. of Adanos by Ouranos 
597, of Anax 544) of Argos 439 
of Echidna by Tartaros 458 of 
Iapetos by Ouranos 597, of Kronos 
by Ouranos 597, of Olymbros by 
Ouranos 597, of Ostasos by Oura- 
nos 597, of Rhea by Ouranos 597, 
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Ge (cont.) 
of Sandes by Ouranos 597, of 
Triptolemos by Okeanos 212 
Associated with Okeanos 212 Our 
597, Tartaros 458 Zagreus 647; 
Zeus x6óvis 668 f. 
See also Gaia 
Gemini 7559 758; 
Genea 191 
Genesia 493, 
Genius Forinarum 
Cults: Ianiculum (?) 5529 Rome € 
"Associated with Iupiter Heliopolitan 
Augustus 552 
Gennaios 
Cults: Berytos 571, Heliopolis in 
Syria 571g 
Types: lion’s head 571 575 liou with 
globe on head 5715 lion with 
radiate head 571, lion-shaped 571, 
See also Ba‘al-Margod, Genneas 
Genneas, probably one with Malakbel 5712 
Cult: Palmyra (?) 571, 
Epithet: Патрфоѕ 5715 
See also Gennaios 
Genos 191 
George, St 176 
Cult: Diospolis or Lydda 177, 782 
Epithet: Green 177o 
Festival: April 23 1779 
Functions: agriculture 1770 раб Щ 
177 
Myth: dragon-slayer 178, 782 
Attribute: pillar 1770 1789 
Supersedes Zeus Georgös (2) 176 782 
Gerairai 672) 693, 
Geraistai 
Cult: Phaleron 1123 
Geraistiades 112; 
Geraistion 15411 
Geraistos, village and promontory 
Euboia 319 
Geraistos, eponym of Geraistos in Eu- 
boia 
Genealogy: s. of Zeus 156 319 f. 
Geraistos, the Kyklops or s. of 
Kyklops 
Myth а) 
Gerizim, Mt 
Cult: Zeus 'EAAnvios 233 Zeus 
233 
Germanicus as Triptolemos 228, _ 
Germanikopolis 
Cult: Apis 637 
Germans 
Myth: one-eyed giant 321 
Geryones or Geryoneus 
Myths: Herakles 410, oxen stolen by 
Cacus 482, 
Gigantes 
Myth: Gigantomachia 119 711; 
Gilgames 
Myths: vanquishes the bull Ali 
vanquishes lion 645 
Type: lifting lion above his head ( 
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Girgenti See Agrigentum 
Glauke, Areadian Nymph 112, 
Glauke, d. of Kreon 2513 
Glaukos 
Myth : 469 ff. , 
Genealogy : 8. of Minos by Pasiphae 
169 f. 
as dance-theme 481 
Gnosties 396, amulets of 235 357, formu- 
lae of 581 5813 gospel of 235, 
Gomphoi 
Cult: Zeus ’Axpaios 124 
Gordus-Iulia 
Cult: Demeter 229; 
Gordyene 
Cult ; Triptolemos 212 237 
Gordys, s. of Triptolemos 2373 
Gorgon à 
Myth; slain by Perseus 724, 
Attribute: skin cap 100, 
Gorgoneion 292 f. 293; 306 f. 
Gorgopis 415 
Gortyna, men of called Kartemnides 471 
Cults: Adymnus (Atymnos?) 5253 
Europe 401, 5255 Geraistiades 1124 
Helios 410 4711. 546 635 Zeus 
1125 401; Zeus 'Acrépios 545 ff. 740 
Zeus ‘BxaréuBaros 545 
Myths: Zeus and Europe 472 526 fi. 
543 Zeus nurtured by Geraistiades 
1123 
Festivals; Tiavpo: (?) 401; Tityroi (?) 
534 f. 
cattle of Helios at 410 471 f. 
546 635 coins of 527 ff. 5449 661 
Labyrinth at (?) 472, 
Gortys 471, 
Goulas 150, 
Gournia 
Cult: snake-goddess 402 
Graccurris, coin of 638, 
Graeco-Libyans 
Cult: Zeus 361 ff. 428 778 
See also Libyo-Greeks 
Gratian 167 
Great Goddesses 
Cult: Megalopolis 112, 
Gundestrup, bowl from 289, 
Gwalchaved See Galahad 
Gwalchmei See Gawain 
Gyaros 632; 
Gyas 
Epithet : centimanus 314, 
Gyes 314 
Gythion | 
Cults: Ammon 360, Apollon 373 
Apollon Käpveis 351 Asklepios 
351 360, Demeter 351 Poseidon 
Fauaóxos 351 Zeus “Aupwy 351 373 
Zeus Каттотаѕ 520, 


Hadad See Adad 
Hadadrimmon See Adad and Ramman 
Hades or Haides 

Cults : Etruscans 99 Thera (?) 142 
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Hades (cont.) 
Myths ; Menthe or Minthe 257, rape 
of Persephone 175, 
Functions; darkness 29 earth 31 
winter 234 
Attributes: chariot 230, wolf-skin cap 99 
Identified with Dionysos 667, Тао 234 
Zeus, Helios, Dionysos 187, 234, 
Zeus, Helios, Sarapis 187 
Associated with Demeter and Kore 
669 Menthe or Minthe 257; 
chariot of 230, palace of 259, 
293; 296, cp. 413, 541 
Hadran 
Cults; Gaza (?) 232, Mamertini 232, 
Syria 232, 
Hadrianopolis in Thrace 
Cult : Demeter 229, 
Hadrianothera 
Cult : Apis 637 
Hadryades 
Cult: Mt Kithairon 511, 
Rite: sheep sacrificed 511, 
Associated with Zeus 511, 
Hageladas 122 
Haghia Triada 297 
Hagia Barbara 
' Cult: Kouretes 471, 
Hagno 76 f. 112, 112, 
Haimonios 502 
Haimos, Mt 
Myth; Io 441 
Halia 444; 
Halikarnassos 
Cults; Dionysos 667, Poseidon 74 Zeus 
'Aekpatos 7173 Zeus Кошироѕ 20 
Rite: sacrifice of goat 7173 
Myth: Antheus 749 
Halizones 631 
Haloia 693 
Halos 
Cult: Zeus Aadtarios 416 
Hammon 
Epithet г corniger 365, 
Myths: Dionysos 368 373 discovers 
sheep 368 
Type : horned 368 
—— grove of 366, 7 
See also Ammon and Zeus "Auuwv 
Harmonia 757 
Genealogy: d. of Ares and Aphrodite 
540 
Harpalyke 447, 
Harschaf See Her-shef 
Hathor 
"unctions : cow 515 523 622 Under- 
world 515 622 fertility 622 sun 
315, 
Identified with Aphrodite 437 eye of 
Ка 315, 
Hatti 595 
Cult: thunder-god 63513 
Hawara, Labyrinth at 172 f. 491, 496 
Heavenly Twins 
Identified with Dioskouroi 770 f. 
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Hebe 259; 3652 (?) 782 (?) 
Festival: Kissotomoi 534g 
Associated with Herakles and Zeus 


5016 (?) 
Heddernheim 
Cult : Iupiter Dolichenus 619 ff. 626 ff. 
Hekabe, statue of 59% "я 
Hekate 
Cults: Chalke 141f. Gaza 149, Rhodes 
142 


Epithet: Ф№окдртуоѕ 2453 
Rite : du@ipdvres 421 
Priests : Bovxéddor 442, 
Myth: institutes cult of Artemis 2453 
Genealogy. grand-d. of Helios 245 m. 
of Medeia 245 d. of Zeus by Asteria 
or Asterie 544o 
Function: lunar 455 
Attribute : snake 392, 
Identified with Artemis 245 
Associated with Phersephone 430, Zeus 
141 f.? 543, 
—— rock-cut thrones of 141 f. shrines 
of 421 
Hekatombaia 446 f. 
Hekatomphonia 623, 
Hekatoncheires 314 
Hektor 
Myths: ransomed 2602 Zeus 26 117 
statue of 59% 
Helen, Helena See Helene 
Helene 
Epithets : Касторг...Поћодейке т ev 
aldepos zrvxais | £vOakos...vavriXous 
сютђроѕ 764 
Myths: birth 279, 760, 7605 home- 
coming 763 f. 
Genealogy : d. of Tyndareos 279 f. d. 
of Zeus by Nemesis 279 760, 
' Functions: ball-lightning(?) 773 calms 
the sea 764 772 solar (?) 489, 
Etymology : 773 
Attribute: star called Urania 773 
Types : pillar (?) 769 pillar-like female 
flanked by Dioskouroi (?) 769 
In relation to St Elmo (?) 775 
raiment of 31 f. star of 771 ff. 
statue of 59% 
Helike, in Achaia 529, 
Helike, in Arkadia (?) 529, 
Helike, d. of Olenos 529, 
Helike, Nymph in Crete 
Myths: nursed Zeus 112, 529 548 
75510 
Etymology : 529 f. 
Helike, the constellation 548 740 
Helikon, Mt 
Cults : Muses 1043 Orpheus 536 f. Te. 
lete 536 f. Zeus 'EXuóvios 117 132 
Myth: Muses 257 f. 
Etymology : 536 f. 537 
—— mysteries on 672 
Heliopolis in Egypt 341; 478, (?) claims 
connexion with Heliopolis in Syria 
550 
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Heliopolis in Egypt (cont.) 

Cults: Aten 315 Leon 571; Tem 315 

Heliopolis in Syria _ 

Cults: Adad 550 ff. 584 Aphrodite 
554 Atargatis 584 Dionysos 564 ff. 
582,0 Gennaios 571, Hermes 565 
Iupiter Heliopolitanus 550 ff. 578 
635 Mercurius 554 Seimios(?) 553 f. 
Venus 554 Zeus "Ададоѕ 550 ft. 578 
584 586, 778f. Zeus "HAovroAlrns 
552 635 

Rite: religious prostitution 554 

the Balanion at 555, coins of 
558 561 565 566 f. description of 
ruins at 555 ff. divination at 559 f. 
history of 550f. 5503 554f. Trili- 
thon at 562 f. 

Helios 

Cults: Akrokorinthos 640 Alexandreia 
189, Ankyra in Galatia 189, Apol- 
lonia in Illyria 410 ff, Auximum - 
190) Byzantion 92 Corinth 2% 
Delos 578, Djebel-Dokhan 1 
Djebel.Fateereh 189, Dreros 72€ 
Edessa 706, Elis 455; Gaza 149, 
Gortyna 410 471 f. 546 635 Kypros 
187 Lykia 301 Mytilene 189, Nem- 
roud Dagh 744 ff. 748 Ostia 189; 
Palmyra 191, Pergamon 334, P 
neste 189, Rhodes 181, 8811. 30 
643 Rome 189, Sidyma 189, Stra- 
tonikeia 1892 Mt Taleton 180 730 
Thalamai 522 'Tyre 197 

Epithets: ’Aédcodvios тадроѕ 685 alloy 
1955 ’Awé\\wy 241 'Arafópios (2) 
336, ‘yevernp 4805 Yererns 430) 
yevérwp 480» уєруттіѕ 4805 yer 
т?з Өєду 461; yervüv 430, yovó 
4305 є0дгоѕ 1973 5224 (wovyóvos 
«AurönwAos 1965 xédcuov тд т 
Ópouov dupa 522, Méyas Kup 
Zeßdfios "Ayıos 400g ер. 429, Ta 
yevérwp 187,9 4302 mavörrns 
mavraloNos 187 тартбтта$ 
macıdans 1075 522g marp : 
протітюр 430. Zwrnp 361g тє 
morós 4302 roxeds 4302 Tpedwr 
Tpopets 4302 pepésBros 4305 xp 
$eyyns 18710 

Rites : eiresióne 341 sacrifice of horses 
on Mt Taleton 730 

Priestesses : 243, 738 

Myths: Demeter 231 lends solar cug 
to Herakles 225 358, Mith 
516 ff. parent of male sex 
Pikoloos 241,5 

Genealogy : f. of Aietes 245 253 l 
Perseis 416 of Aithon 328; 
Aloeus 245 737 and of Aietes b; 
Antiope 738 s. of Euryp 
4445 53710 f. of Kirke 238 of К 
bantes by Athena 1063 ep. - 
gf. of Hekate 245 f. of L 
410 gf. of Medeia 244 2 1 
h. of Neaira 410 f. of Pasig 
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Helios (cont.) 


by Perseis 464 of Phaethousa 410 
s. of Zeus 273 

Functions: warnp wavrwv 461; summer 
234 Sunday 753 

Attributes: amber 6269 barsom 746 
blue nimbus (?) 41) chariot on gable 
45f. crescent (?) 752 cup 358; gold 
625 f. 626) hawk 626, lion 625; 
626 quadriga 752 rays’ 336 4553 
576 rose 625f. 625, snake 392, 
snake-drawn chariot 248 thunder- 
bolt 337 

Types: bull 468 bust 573 575 bust 
with nimbus 571 charioteer 335 ff. 
disk on pole 291 drawn by four 
horses 752 drives chariot up sky 
179 f. hawk 240 ff. lead figures (?) 
5702 lion 240, lizard 240, in quad- 
riga 200g quadriga in boat 3583 
radiate 455; radiate head 336 
rayed bust 576 rider on horse-back 
3335 serpent 240; swift limbs 311 
two young male heads in juxta- 
position 3065 winged 342 

Identified with Adad 550f. 635 Apollon 
241 Apollon Mithras Hermes 744 ff. 
748 Dionysos 292 Iao 233ff. Sa- 
rapis 361 435 Zeus 181, 186 ff. 
194 f. (2) 361 400; 429, Zeus Aumos 
193 Zeus, Dionysos 187,9 Zeus, 
Hades, Dionysos 187, 234, Zeus, 
Hades, Sarapis 187 Zeus, Mithras, 
Sarapis 190 Zeus, Sarapis 189 f. 
Zeus Serapis 190, 

Associated with (Aphrodite) 'Ay»5) 5505 
Antiope 245 738 Aphrodite 292 Atar- 
gatis 578, Demeter 231, Pasiphae 
522 Selene 3583 4554 522 Zeus 187 

Superseded by St Elias(?) 178 fi. 

animals dedicated to 330 ff. boat 

of 3585 cattle of 409 ff. 471 f. 546 

635 639f. chariot of 180 200, (?) 

248 259, (?) 338, 3584 392, 752 783 

chariot of, winged 248; chariot of, 

drawn by horses 231; chariot of, 

drawn by winged horses 226 f. 

chariot of, drawn by snakes 281g 

238 chariot of, enclosed in solar 

disk 336 f. fountain of 368 369 

381 f. horses of 195 3374 338, 784 

horses of, on vases 226 f. quadriga 

of 293 2933 rising of, on vases 

296 f. sheep of 409 ff. cp. 404 

throne of 585 


Hella See Dodona 
Helle 


Myth: golden ram 121 414 ff. 


Hemera 
Genealogy: st. of Aither 273 
Associated with Aither 27, 
Heniochus 7559 
Heos 242, 
Epithets: npıyevea 2393 
Type: in quadriga 200g 
Hephaistos 
Cults: Memphis 433 Methana 328 
Afyths: Delphoi 258 makes erown of 
Ariadne 492 makes sceptre of Zeus 
106 Prometheus 321 Talos 719 721 
Genealogy: f. of Aithiops 195 s. of 
Talos 330; f. of Rbadamanthys 
330; 
Attributes: anvil 202 double axe (?) 
216, hammer 200 ff. 204 pincers 
202 
Types: resembles Dionysos 216» re- 
sembles Triptolemos 216, (?) 328 
Identified with Ptah 433 
Associated with Athena 324 
In relation to Prometheus 324 328 
smithy of 302 


Hera 

Cults: Amastris 753 Anazarbos 597, 
Mt Arachnaion 117 Argos 22, 
440; 445f. 445,9 453s 455 ff. 458, 
463 467 532 624, Bosporos 115,5 
Chalkis 463 Corinth 246 246, 44510 
Elis 624 Eretria(?) 463 Euboia 
463 Karystos (?) 463 Knossos 522 f. 
Kos 446, 447 Lebadeia 525 Myke- 
nai 446 Olympia 370 Panamara 
20 ff. Paros 669, Mt Pron 134 f. 
Prosymna 4459 Samos 440; 444 f. 
Stratonikeia 20 ff. Thebes in Boio- 
tia (??) 259; Thebes in Egypt 3703 
Tiryns (?) 454, 

Epithets: ‘Akpala 246, 445 4450 
"Appwrla 370 ' Apyela 447 453, 4564 
"ApyoMs 4533 "Accvpla 582 Bacidera 
453, Bovvala 246, Bomis 444 446 
451 455 537; TaunAla 597, YAav- 
kümis (2) 459g E6Soa(?) 445 f. 451 
463 Evpwrla 532 'H»óx9 525 Zev- 
&бїа 4584 KaAM6ecca (?) 459 Io- 
№одҳоѕ 0974 mörvıa 444 456 Ilpdevura 
445 IIpocvurala 445, 4549 ravpümis 
(2) 4556 TeAela 20 depéoBros 31 

Festivals: Anthesphoroi 440, Heka- 
tombaia 446f. 447, 451 Heraia 
20 ff. 446 wevraernpls 21 the Shield 
from Argos 446 

Rites: distribution of money 22 of 
wine 22 games 21 marriage 21 f. 
with Zeus 522f. mysteries 21 sacri- 
fice of cows 416 f. 451 votive cows 


Associated with Poseidon 418, 446 451 

Compared with Phaethon 419 Priests: human fées (?) 451,3 Kleobis 
Hellespontos 415 f. and Biton(?) 451,3 
Hellotia 525 Priestesses: human fóes(?) 441 451 
Hellotis 525 644 453 453, Io KaAM6ieoca 458; Ky- 

Myth: 525, dippe or Theano 447 ff. 451 Proitides 


See also Europe 452 {. 
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Hera (ent) 
Personated bu Medeia (^) 218 priestess 
"m 


Myths; Aquila. 755, gives Argos an 
extra eye 462 Argos herds cattle of 
Hera at Nemea HHO Athamas 116 
Cancer 755 Cretan bull 167 Diony 
O74 suckles Herakles 624 lo 
SS Al. PEE 5E Ixion. 195 trans- 
Lans Ivan 257 t0- Kombabos 
Sot Merops 755, Milky Way 621 
1755 rears Nemean hon 456 Palikoi 
106, Proitides 151 ff. Serpens 755 
Titans to nttack Zagreus 
395 attached by Typhoeus takes 
refuse in Ept 415 hung up bs 
FAST 
Metimorphosecd (uto cow th 1251 6125; 


sen 


LTOUSUS 


Dunctions; aw 31 опат ШЕК УЕ 
522 f, earth 023 f mountains 216, 
nature 201 ff patron. of women, 


marriage, child-birth. ete. 455 the 
planet Venus 756 
itivibutess cow Ltd it, 4591. cuckoo- 
sceptre 131532 lily 623 Е ox-head (7) 
163 peacock £107 pear-tree 15234 the 
plant agrepiwr 031, se ptre 134 532 
2193 snake (7) 15, stepliéne 532 621 
Typs: carried by Hons 52211. cow (2) 
ill cow-eved, cow-faced TL) 151 
double busts of Zeus "A \uuwr and 
Hera "Auuevía (7) 370, enthroned 
with stephdne and euekoo-sceptre 
232 handles her veil 279 head on 
lonie colmun 163 heads of Zeus 
Auucv and era "Auuwvla jurate 
370 influences that of Europe 532 
pilar 453. dressed up post with 
COW'S nate (2) attached to it 441 f. 
tal Polykleitos 1346. in quadriga 
231. seated on conical stone with 
рие and secptre 463 геннен 151 t. 
fdentifed with Atargatis 582 501 Isis 
115 451 
Issocinted with Hestia, Zeus, ete. 119. 
һө 21S Ias 191 Zeus 117 153, 
ЕЛЕ tate LE Т 
sud 5221. 5L 75252 ллу» 370 
Zens aud Ares 597; Zeus Néuecos 
156 
In relation to Aturzatis 
TENES БТ Io 15310, Zeus 65N. 
auger of 106, 156 248 f3a i. 
152 615, 671 cattle of 146 towers 
of corn) 153. head-cear ot 115, 
e of 621 nurses of $45 temple of 
Oe © TAN 
Шеше PU 
таа Io 
Нила Кіа 351- 
Muth; three eyed gnide 320 
Her chleitos, the Jonian 2811 358.667, 754 
Hlerahieitos, the Stoic 30, 31. 
Hierakleoupoli- 
Cults. Mer-shet 


383 llerakle 


EH Use 


316 Khnemu 346 
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the Idaean Daktylos 
Megalopohs 112; 


Herakles, 
(UA 
Herakles 
Cults: Kappadokia 603, Nemroud 
Dach 711 716 748 750 Phoinike 
544, 603, Phrygia 3004 Tarentum 

36 Tarsos 535, 598 ff. Tyre 356 


рие 7 Ауікатоѕ 3005. Desauaus (?) 
6035 
Festival: Ortygothera(?) 935, 


Rites oiwiornpa 2 to 
Personated by Ptolemy 
Soter ii(?) 709, 
Myths: Acheloios 502, Cretan bull £67 
crosses sen in кошт cup 225 Eurys- 
theus(?) 106 f. founds Olympic 
games 30 Geryoneus £10; Hydra 
721, import» sheep 317, initiation 
at Wlensis 21901 225 О 
Кешпоп 117 leaves Kos 447 Pro- 
metheus 329, rescues Athamas 415 
sees Zeus iu ram-skin 347 f. solar 
сир 355; suckled by Hera 624 
Genealogy: seven Herakles 274 =. of 
Zeus 27, by Asteria or Asterie 544, 
Function: Mars the planet 746, 750 756 
Attributes: beikechos 220 club 576 746 
hon-skin 


Philometor 


cornu copiae 302, 216 
myrtle-wreath 220 
Types: bearded bust 571 (2) bust 


511007) 576 capturing Cretan bull 
499 feasting in Olympos 501 Ё. 754 
Lansdowne 204 Lysippos 36 204 
Identijied with Avtagnes Ares 744 746 
TIS Batal-hammian 356, Melqarth 
Зоб Sandas 939) 0051. Shit 345 387 


Zeus 9350, 

Associated with Ammon 313, Plouton(?) 
302, Zeus 39%, 2502, Zeus and 
Hebe?) 501, 

In relation to Hera 4574 167 


emerald stéle of 350 greed of 521, 
initiation of 219 1f. руге of 600 f. 
Herenles 


Attribute: club 616 


Type: bust 616 
Hermes 
Cults; Arkadia 581, Dieros 729, Helio- 


polis m Syria 205 Mt Ide in Crete 
729 f. Mt Kytlene 103, Kolehoi 415 


Mt Lykaion 51, Nemroud Dagh 
71111. 748 Phaistos 561, Samos (?) 


172 Thera 143 

Epithet: түш 175 1. 

Myths: Apemosyne 643, caduceus 393 
Deltoton 755 Dionysos 674 Lepus 
755 volden lamb 105, golden ram 
Aly, kills (Argos) lÓlavómrgs 462 
lifts cattle of Helios 410 sent to 
Atreus 405 sent by Zeus to Aietes 
117 slays Argos 439¢f. 

Genealogy: f. of Bounos 246 f. of 
Kleusis by Daeira 212 f. of Euan- 
dros 87f. of Myrtilos 1055 s. of 
Zeus lekos 237, 
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Hermes (cont.) 

Functions: conducts procession of 
deities 707 fertility 704 f. gate- 
keeper 565 567 Mercury the planet 
746, 756 phallic 429, Yuxomoumös 
746, Wednesday 753 

Attributes: barsom 746 caduceus 422, 
661, 698 699 chitoniskos 83 chlamijs 
83 forked stick 698, 699 hdrpe 441, 
magic wand 441, pan-pipes 441, 
pétasos 83 661, pilos 83 ram 429, 
winged pétasos 575 

Types: awaiting dvodos of earth- 
goddess (?) 699 beardless 83 bust 
575 with caduceus glancing round 
204 carrying infant Dionysos 670 
708 f. evoking dead from burial-jar 
469; herm with kdlathos 570f. lead 
figures 570, Lysippos 204 nude bust 
571 (?) on Spartan kyýlix 93 ff. 
Polykleitos(?) 84, seated on tree- 
stump (?) 661, 

Identified with Apollon Mithras Helios 
744 ff. 748 Thoth 433 

Associated with Alkidameia 246 Apemo- 
syne 6135 Daeira 212 Pherephatta 
699 Satyroi 699 Zeus 567 570 
5705 

In relation to St Elmo(?) 775 

Superseded by St Tychon 175 

Paul taken for 194, 
Hermes the planet 
Attributes: anemone 625; 626 bronze 
625 f. iron 626, lead 626, madder 
625; 626 snake 625; 626 swan 6269 
tin 6265 
Hermias 170 
Hermione 135 344 5193 
Hermokles of Rhodes 591, 
Hermon, Mt 
Cult: Leukothea 420, 
Hermonthis 
Cults: Apollon 436 Bacis, Bacchis, or 
Bouchis 436f. 470f. Zeus 436 
„Herodes Attikos 29 275 


Heroés 
Attribute: snakes 392, 
Heros 
Cult: Gaza(?) 149, 
Herse 
Genealogy: d. of Zeus by Selene 
732; 
Her-shef 
Cults: Herakleoupolis 346 Oasis of 
Siwah 389 


Etymology : 346; 

Type. ram-headed 346 389 

Identi, ‘ag with Dionysos 346; Khnemu 
34 

gold statuette of 346; 

Heru-behutet 206 

Hesiod 170 

Hesperides 275» 

Hesperos 
Associated with Selene 449 
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Hestia 
Cults: in the Amärion 16 f. Athens 
709, Dreros 7292 Phaleron 112; 
Associated with Eirene 709, Zeus, 
Hera, etc. 149, Zeus 330, 
Hiberi 417 
Hierapolis in Phrygia 588, 
Cults : Demeter 2293 Kabeiroi 109 f. 
Hierapolis in Syria, called Bambouch 
588 Bambuche 589 Bambych 588 
Bambyke 582 587) Mabog 582 587 
Mabug 587, Mambog 587 Mambug 
5879 Mumbij 588 f. Munbedj 589 
Cults : Adad 582 ff. 778 Apollon (?) 585 f. 
Atargatis 582 ff. cp. 785 Derketo 
582 ff. Zeus (“Adados) 582 ff. 598, 
Rites: human Вӧєѕ 442, incubation 
407, sea-water poured out in tem- 
ple 584, young men offer first 
beards, girls leave tress uncut 593 
Myths: Deukalion 583 584, 5913 
Dionysos 583 Kombabos 5915 Se- 
miramis 583 
— coins of 584, 580 f. description 
of ritual at 591, description of 
ruins at 588 f. 
Hierapytna 305 
Cult: Zeus Kpnrayevns 149, 
Hierax 440 
Hieron, potter 513, 513, 706 f. 
Himeros 
Attribute : їупх 258 
Hioma 212 
Hippa 3953 
Hipparchos 
Type: 56 
Hippodameia, w. of Autonoos 73, 75 
Hippodameia, d. of Oinomaos 
Myth: Pelops’ race with Oinomaos 
36 ff. 407 ff. 
Hippokrene 117 170 
Hippolytos 
Cult : Troizen 225, 593; 
Myths : 225, 680, Asklepios 680 
Compared with Perdix, Aktaion, Adonis 
728 
Superseded by St Hippolytos 172 
Hippolytos, St 172 
Hippos 30, See also Equos 
Hippotes 251 
Hippothon 218 
Hippothontis 218 
Hirpi Sorani 63, 
Hispania Baetica 
Cult - Ba‘al-hammäan 309 
Histiaia 
Cult: Dionysos (?) 463 
—— coins of 463 
Hittites 
Cults; bronze bull (?) 641 ff. 784 bull 
636 639 ff. Chipa 5264 644 father-god 
604 f. 631 634 636 at Heliopolis (?) 
and Hierapolis(?) in Syria 584 
lightning-god 635 mountain-mother 
031 Sandas 593 ff. 635,5 (?) son-god 
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Hittites (cont.) 
599, 604 631 f. sun-god 635 Tesub 
526, 604 f. 639 ff. 644 thunder-god 
—— fight Rameses ii 362 rock-carv- 
ings of, at Boghaz-Keui 87 rock-cut 
thrones of 135 ff. 776 sculptures 
of, at Fraktin and Yarre 587, 
See also Arinna, Boghaz-Keui, Eyuk, 
Hatti, Ivriz; Chipa, Sandas, Tesub 
Homer, apotheosis of 129 ff. 
Homogyros 
Myths: first yokes oxen to plough 
459, 469, struck by lightning 459, 
Horai 2495 688 
Rite: eiresiöne 341 
Types: four 517, two 112, 222 
Horeb, Mt 181 f. 
Horos 
Cult: Edfü 206 341 
Functions: face of heaven 315 moon 
315 sky 341 sun 315 
Genealogy : s. of Osiris 2235 s. of Ra 
206 
Attributes: falcon 341 hawk 241 
pschent 574 sparrow-hawk 341 
Type: head of sparrow-hawk 387 
Identified with Apis 435, Apollon 241; 
Rà 315 341 d 
eyes of 315 
Hyades 111g 
Hyakinthos, daughters of 319 
Hybris 252; 
Hydaspes, Iychnis found in 5833 
Hydra 
Myth. slain by Herakles and Iolaos 
724, 
Hydra, the constellation 7553 


Hydrous See Hydruntum 
Hydruntum 623, 
Hygieia 


Cult: Priansos (?) 402 
Identified with Nemesis (?) 2705 
Hymettos, Mt 
Cult: Zeus ‘Tpijrrios 121 
—— convent on 233; spring on 429, 
Hypatos, Mt 123 
Hyperboreoi 244 
Hyperes 74, 
Hyperion 238 
Hypnos 26 
Attribute : blue nimbus 41, 
Hypseus 416 
Hyria 7353 
Hyrkanis ' 
Cult: Demeter 2299 
Hysia 735, 


Тана 307 
Iakchos 
Cults: Athens 669 f. 695 Eleusis 692 
Epithets: aBpés (?) 2844 mAovroöörns 
9043 670, Deperrios 5043 670, 
Genealogy : в. of Semele 670 f. s. of 
Zeus by Semele 693 
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Iakchos (cont.) 
Attributes: bákchos 425 nebris 425 
Type: Praxiteles 427 
Associated with Demeter and Kore 425 
‘evocation of 669 f. 672, 
Iambe 425, 681, 
Ianiculum 
Cults : Adad 551 Atargatis (?) 551,, 785 
Commodus (?) 551,; Genius Forin- 
arum (?) 5529 Iupiter Heliopolita- 
nus (2) 551; Iupiter Heliopolitanus 
Augustus (?) 5529 Iupiter Heliopoli- 
tanus Conservator Imperii (2) 5514; 


Ianus 
r 


Type : dragon devouring its own tail 
1921 (?) 
Тао 188, 232, 233 ff. 
Epithets: 48рӧѕ 234, Sabao(th) 235 
pwopdpos 234; 
Functions: autumn 234 light 234, 
sun (?) 236 cp. 3373 
Etymology : 188; 233g 2344 
Type: golden calf 236 
Identified with Hades 234 Helios 233 ff. 
Zeus 233 ff. 
Iao, horse of Helios 3373 
Iaoouee 234 
Iapetos 
Genealogy: s. of Ouranos by Ge 
597, f. of Prometheus 3243 325 
Iarbas 366; (?) 
Iasily Kaya See Boghaz-Keui 
Iasion Я 
"Genealogy : f. of Korybas by Kybele 
106 j 
Iason 417 
Myth: at Corinth 246 ff. pursues Me- 
deia from Corinth 249 ff. 
Personates Zeus (?) 248 
Type: grappling Colchian bulls 499 
Associated with Hera 248 
See also Argonauts 
Iasos 170 
Idaean Cave, bronze ‘shield’ from 645 
651 rock crystal from 6493 
Idaia 
Genealogy: w. of Minos 493, 544, 
Ide, Nymph 112, 
Ide, a Cretan Nymph 112; 
Ide, a Phrygian Nymph 112, 
Ide, Mt, in Crete 112 647 
Cults: Daktyloi 646 Hermes 729f. Kou- 
retes 645 Zeus 161 529 645 652 
Zeus 'Ióatos 118 648 ff. Zeus 
Taddaios (?) 729 f. Zeus and Hera 
7083 Zeus nursed by Helike 529 f. 
——- Idaean Cave on 185 150 150, 
599 tomb of Zeus on 157 Zeus 
born on 151 
Ide, Mt, in Phrygia 100 116 
Cults: Zeus 102 102, 154 338, 520, Zeus 
’Idatos 117 126 Zeus Патрфоѕ 116 
Myths: judgment of Paris 125 Zeus 
married to Hera 154 nursed by 
nymphs 112 
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Idea See Idaia 
Idomeneus 
Myths: colony of Sallentini 181, re- 
turn from Trojan War 652 f. 
Genealogy: s. of Deukalion of Knossos 
6531 
Compared with Jephthah 653, 
Idothea 112; 
Ieü 
Epithet: Sabaoth 935, 
Function: light 235, 
Ikaria in Attike, now called Dionyso 171, 
Rite: dance round he-goat 678 705 
711 
Ikaria, the island near Samos 344 
Cult: Artemis 282, 
Ikarios 214, (?) 345 709 
Myth: slew he-goat, inflated its skin, 
and instituted dance round it 678, 
689, 
Ikaros, otherwise called Ikarios 345, 
Ikaros 
Myth: 344 ff. buried by Daidalos 
7273 Labyrinth 343 
Functions : morning-star (?) 3432 Orion 
(?) 3435 sun (2) 343 346 
tomb of 344 as dance-theme 481 
Ikonion, rock-cut throne near 136 
Ilion 
Cult: Athena 533 783 
Rites: bull hung on olive-tree 533 
Locrian maidens 783 
Myth: Поз 468 f. 
——— Athena’s olive at 533 
Illyria or Illyricum 
Cults: Kronos (?) 181, Poseidon 181, 
Rite: horse flung into water 181, 
Myth: Io 441 
Illyrioi 321, 
Illyrios 321, 
Поз 
Myth: 468 f. 
Etymology: 468 
_Inachos 
Myth: 237, 237, 
India 
Cults: Qiva 637 Dionysos 667, Sarapis 


Myth; fight with the gods 318 
Indra 1903 741, 
Zpithet: bull 718, 
Myth: Ahalyä 3955 
Function: thunder 341; 718, 
Attribute; eagle 311; 
In relation to ram 895» 
Indulgentia Augusti 
Attributes : cornu copiae, rod, wheel 268 
Type: stands leaning on column 268 
Ino 
Oracle: 522 
Myths: Athamas 674 0744 becomes 
Leukothea 674 Brasiai 674; Diony- 
sos 674 674, Melikertes 416 674 
Phrixos 415 f. 418, 


C. 
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Ino (cont.) 

Genealogy: d. of Kadmos and Har- 
monia 415 

Identified with Pasiphae (?) 522 

See also Leukothea 

Io 

Cults: Egypt 237, Gaza 236 Nineveh 
2373 (?) Syria 237, 

Epithets : Bowms 454 Каћ\\аібиа 454, 
Kaıdea 236 4549 KaX669 453, 
Ка\\Өбєсса 453 459 KaXX009 (?) 
454, KaAMwa 4533 Aaumaönhöpe 
237, udxatpa 237, ravpamıs 155g 

Oracle: 5223 (?) 

Rite: knocking on doors 237, 

Myths: Argos 739 Epaphos 438 ff. 
Euboia 462 739 gad-fly 532 532), 
Hera 438 ff. lynx 257 wanderings 
236 f. Zeus 257 438 ff. 457 ff. 

Metamorphosed into a cow 438 ff. 441 
451 453 462 470 532 549, 739 f. 

Genealogy: m. of Dionysos by Zeus 
457 f. of Epaphos 462 

Functions: hypostasis or by-form of 
Нега (?) 453 lunar 236 237, 454 ff. 
470 733 f. (?) 739 priestess of Hera 
438 441 453 

Etymology : 454 f. 

Attribute: cow 236 

Types: with bull or cow 2364 with 
cow's horns and cow's ear 459; 
horned 237; 

Identified with Astarte 454, Isis 287, 
441 453 Pasiphae 5223(?) 

Associated with Argos 4595 Zeus 438ff. 
457 681, 733 f. 739 777 Zeus Iltxos 
2371 

In relation to Argos 459 Hera 459 ff, 

—— marriage of (scene in mysteries?) 
5359 See also Eious Gamoi 

Iobakcheia 686 
Jobakchoi 457 f. 686 

Rites; Aphrodite 679,; Dionysos 6791; 
Kore 6797; Palaimon 6791; Pro- 
teurythmos 6791; 

Priests: дубгєрєйѕ 679; dpxiBakxos 
6791; Bovxodixds 6791; lepeós 6791; 
Irro 442 raplas 679); 

Iobakchos ` 

Cult: Athens 457f. 

Epithet: xopowarnhs 4577 

Priest: fovkoMkós 457 f. 

Etymology : 4583 

Attribute: bull 458 


Tolaos 
Myth: Hydra 724, 
Tole 117 
Iolkos 244 246 
Ione 


Culta: Zeus ’Extxdpris 23619 Zeus 
Néecos 23610 
—— foundation of 236 cp. 237, 
Tonia 
Rites: dances of T«rüves, KoptSarres, 
Xdrupor, Bovxdr( 679, 


` 


52 


E 
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Ionian Gulf 


Myth: To 441 


Ionian League 


Cult: Demeter 229; 


Ionians(?) 362 
Iopolis, foundation of 236 ep. N 


Iphianassa 452 
Iphigeneia 


Myth: sacrifice to Artemis 417 
Iris 200 ff. 
Myth: 
Type: 
Isis 
Cults; Alexandreia 753 Egypt 237, 
Epithets: Neues 2715 Téxn 271; 
Rite: gilded cow wrapped in black 
mantle 581, 
Myth: Osiris 435 
Metamorphosed into cow 462 
Functions: cow-goddess 237, 
237, 454 Virgo 75510 
Attributes; busts of Sun and Moon 
271 corn-ears 271 cow 454 disk and 
horns 753 double cornu copiae 271 
fruit 271 head-dress of solar disk 
and feathers 427; 620 (?) purse 271 
ram with disk on its head 3463 
rudder 271 sceptre 620 sistrum 620 
snake 271 wheel 271 
Types: cow 581,5 serpent 360 standing 
on hind(?) 620 
Identified with Demeter(?) 427; Hera 
445 454 Io 237, 441 453 Nemesis 
271, Selene 454, Tyche 271; 
Associated with Sarapis 360 Tripto- 
lemos 222f. Zeus 346; 457, Zeus 
Helios Sarapis 454 
——— head-dress of 271 worshipped by 
Commodus 607 
Isityche 271; 
Issos 
Cult ; 
Istar 
Genealogy: d. of Sin 237, 
Function: planet Venus 577 755 
Associated with Ramman 577, Sin, 
Šamaš, and Adad 577 Tammuz 645 
646o 
y". 2 dove 5849 
In relation to Semiramis 584, 
— descent of 237, 
Istros, the river 245, 
Istros, the town 
Cults: Dioskouroi(?) 306; Helios 306; 
Itabyrion See Tabor, Mt 


binds lion with: her girdle 457, 
with nimbus 203, 


lunar 


Auramazda 208; 


Italia 

Type: seated on globe 52 
Italians, golden or purple ram of 408 ff. 
Italy 

Myths: Kyklopes 312 Liber 693, 


Ithake 328 3284 544, 

Cult: Odysseus(?) 328 
Ithakos, eponym of Ithake 3284 328, 
Ithas or Ithax 327 f. 

Epithet: Ilpoundevs 327 


~ 
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Ithome, Mt 
Cult: Zeus 154 Zeus ’Idwudras 121 


Myth: Zeus nursed by Nymplıs 154 
Iulus 488 
Iuno 

Cults: Caerleon-on-Usk 6115 Netherby 


611; Rome 59,, 611, Syene 353, 

Epithets: Héra 6099 Laeinia 82, Re- 
gina 5911 353, 611, 6113 (?) Sancta 
609, 610; Saturnia 445, 

Functions: lunar 455 mountain 353, 

Festival: Nonae Caprotinae 6949 

Attributes: cow 619 patera 289, pea- 
cock 289, 

Type: on cow 619 

Assimilated to Venus 617 f.(?) 

Associated with lupiter Dolichenus 
610 f. 611 619 Iupiter and Minerva 
60 

——— anger of 661 

Iuno, queen of Crete 661 f. 
Iupiter 

Cults: Acumincum (?) 611 f. Apulum 
1909 630; Aquileia in Upper Ger- 
mania 619 626 Aquincum 551; 633, 
Athens 551, 554, Auximum 190, 
Babylon 757, Caerleon-on-Usk 6115 
Capitolias 45f. Carnuntum 353, 
551g 612 ff. 626 633, Carthage 353, 
Celts 288 f. 482) Cirta 41; Dal- 
matia(?) 1919 Dion in Dekapolis 
572, Doliche 606 Dorstadt 191 
Eleutheropolis 572, Heddernheim 
619 ff. 626 ff. Heliopolis in Syria 
550 ff. 578 635 Ianieulum(?) 5514 
Kommagene 612, Lambaisa 1883 
Latoviei 551 551; 633, Lussonium 
615 ff. 620 ff. 626 Lutri 189; Magna 
5524 Massilia 552, 611 Mauretania 
Caesariensis 354 f. Neapolis in Sa- 
maria 45 572, Nemausus 5525 
Netherby 611, Nikopolis in Iudaea 
572, Pfünz 630; Portus Romanus 
55149 5675 Puteoli 551, Rome 42 ff. 
53 f. 58 189, 190, 191, 194, 351g 
353, 608 ff. 630; Sallentini 180; 
Sassoferrati 1900 Siscia 551; Syene 
353, Trigisamum 617 ff. 

Epitheis: Aeternus 591 1919 608; 60% 
aetherius 26 cp. 273 102 Ammon 
3652 (See also Hammon) Angelus 
551,0 967; Augustus 5529 6093 Bal- 
mareodes 571) Barbarus 353, Belus 
757, Capitolinus 34; 42 ff. 53f. 194, 
234, 781 Chnubis 353, Conservator 
276, Conservator Imperii 551,4 Co 
servator Totius Poli 608; 683 cor 
365, Crescens 714 Defensor 
deus Dolichenius 611g (See 
Dolichenus) Deus Paternus Comm 
genus 612, Dignus(?) 609 cp. 6 
Dolicenus 6159 (See also Dolic 
nus) Doliehenus 255 194, 5202 
604 ff. 634 778ff. Dolichumus 6 
(See also Dolichenus) Dolychei 
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Tupiter (cont.) 


610; (See Dolichenus) Dulcenus 551; 
616, Dulicenus 6304 (See also Do- 
lichenus) Exhibitor Invictus 608; 
633 Exoriens 714 Exsuper(antis- 
simus) 276; 598, Hammou 353 ff. 
353; 419) (See also Ammon) He- 
liopolitanus 194, 549 ff. 617 632 ff. 
778f. Iuvenis 276; Libertas 194, 
Menzana 180; 7173 Molossus 366, 
natus ubi ferrum exoritur 6309 (See 
also ubi ferrum uascitur) Numen 
Praestautissimum 608; Optimus 6095 
Optimus Maximus 191,(?) 2883 353, 
5514 551; 5516 551; 551g 5519 55110 
551, 952% 592, 5522 5523 554, 558, 
9019 571, 598, 608, 609, 609, 611, 
611; 6113 612, 614 614, 6143 6275 
627; 6282 6284 630; 6309 (?) 633, 633, 
715 782 Optumus Maximus 591 pater 
optimus 757 Praestantissimus 609, 
ep. 6094 Propagator (?) 552, Pro- 
pitius (?) 522, Purpurio 58 782 rector 
superum 757 Sabazius 234, Sanctus 
(2) 6099 Saturnius 457; Sebazius 
3939 Silvanus 353, Sol 6099 Summus 
598, Terminus 53 520, Tonans 751g 
ubi ferrum nascitur 6273 6305 630 ff. 
(See also natus ubi ferrum nascitur) 
verveceus 395 Victor 41, 

Festival: Sebadia 393, 

Oracles: 552 f. 

Rites: games 715 

Priests: Aurelii 630 flamen Dialis 
7175 kandidatus 608; 6109 lecti- 
carius 609, pater 6095 princeps 
6094 sacerdos 610 

Personated by Augustus 433 Commo- 
dus 2765. Domitian 751g an emperor 
of the first cent. a.D. 434 Nerva 
43, Roman emperor 46f. Scipio 
58 f. 
Myths: Pisces 584, suckled by goat 
711; swallowed by Saturn 53 f. 
Genealogy. f. of Asterion by Idea 
(=Idaia) 493. gr.-s. of Caelus 59 
s. of Caelus 59 f. of Thebe 365, 

Functions: atmosphere, rain, and 
storm 759 the day-light 14 fertility 
609 622 633 fire-drill (?) 330 giver 
of life 757 god dwelling in aether 
26 god of precious metals 629 
mountain 181, (?) 353, 621f. oak 1; 
rain 3939 ruler of starry sky 757 
the sky 32 63 10 f. 609 solar 288 f. 
352 578 609 632 714(?) storm 570 
thunder 632f. and lightning 621 

Etymology: 14 779 

Attributes : bull 576 ff. 611 631 633 ff. 
butterfly 598, club 289, coat of 
mail 628 corn-ears 552 569 572 
617 (?) cornu copiae 598, crown 
289, double axc 631 eagle 62 eagle 
on globe with wreath in his beak 
628 fir-cone (?) 569, tlower-shaped 


Iupiter (cont.) 


disk 617 globe 41, 43 ff. 572 ff. (?) 
grape-bunch (?) 617 helmet 289, 
jewels (?) 569 kälathos 568 f. 571 f. 
574 576 598, lily 616 621 ff. nine 
S-shaped pendants 289, oak-crown 
415 patera 598, pillar 62, 611 (?) 
purple cloak 58 radiate nimbus 
572, ram’s head 612 seven stars 
276, shield 289, silver 626 ff. snake 
issuing from tree-trunk 289, solar 
disk 569(?) 571 spear 41; 276; 
star 616 620(?) starry robes 59 
toga picta 59 tree with leaves and 
fruit 619 tunica palmata 59 two 
bulls 567 ff. Victory 415 616 617 (?) 
620 (?) 628 wheel 288 f, whip 552 
568 ff. wreath 432 

Types: advancing towards Giant (?) 
517, Apollonios 42 f. archaistic 
598, with arched mantle 59 f. as 
beardless charioteer with whip, 
thunderbolt, and corn-ears 552 as 
charioteer with whip and corn-ears 
standing between two bulls 567 ff. 
delegating globe to emperor 46 
Egyptising 572ff. holding wheel 
288 f. infant riding on goat 713f. 
protecting emperor 276; pyramid 
520, radiate 194, in Roman military 
costume 289, 289, as Roman soldier 
with Phrygian cap holding double 
axc and thunderbolt and standing 
on back of bull 611 ff. seated with 
globe and sceptre 45 f. 781 seated on 
pillar 62, 521, seated with sceptre 
(2), thunderbolt (?), globe (?) 42 f. 
seated with sceptre on eagle, his 
head surrounded by starry mantle 
7545 seated with thunderbolt and 
sceptre, left foot on globe 47 ff. 
standiug behind foreparts of two 
bulls 617 619 (?) standing on bull 
with double axe and thunderbolt 
606 youthful 289, (?) youthful head 
712 f. 

Associated with Augustus 288; Bonus 
Eventus 630, Caelus 60 Commodus 
551,, Genius Forinarum 5529 Iuno 
611 [uno and Minerva 45 60 781 f. 
Iuno Sancta 610; Iuno Sancta Hera 
609, 610 (Iupiter) Deus Paternus 
Commagenus 6125 Iupiter Dolichenus 
with lupiter Heliopolitamus 551, 
633, cp. 551; 552; Libertas 194, 
Nemausus 552, 569 Silvanus 353, 
Sol 609, Tanit 355, ü 

Identified with Adad 549 ff. Auramazda 
754 Caelus 59 Dis (i.e. Sarapis) 
188; Elagabalos 520, Iupiter Doli- 
chenus with lupiter Heliopolitanus 
5515 5523 633, cp. 5513 633, Jehovah 
234, Libertas 194, Marduk 755f. 
Pluto Serapis 188; Sarapis Sol 190, 
191, 609, 
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Iupiter (cont.) 

Associated with Venus Felix and Mer- 
curius Augustus 554, Venus Helio- 
politana and Mercurius Heliopoli- 
tanus 551, 554, Venus and Mercu- 
rius 554, Venus Victrix 551g 554, 
Vesta 330 - 

Supersedes Hittite father-god 604 631 
Hittite son-god 604 631 f. 

—— spring of 41% 

Iupiter, king of Crete 661 f. 
Iupiter, the planet 5455 616 (?) 731 741 
750 T7551. 758 ff. 

Epithet: temperate 760 

Functious: —fertilisimg winds 759 
moisture 7594 ep. 7595 solar 7595 

Ivriz 

Cult: Sandas 598 

—— Hittite rock-carvings at 594 f. 603 
Ixion 198 ff. 254 288 

Genealogy: s. of Aithon 199 s. of 
Phlegyas 199 199; 

Function: sun 199 ff. 254 

Compared with German elves 19% 

on a gem 199 on a mirror 204 
on a sarcophagus 204 f. on vases 
199 ff. on a wall-painting 202 ff. 
wheel of 198 ff. 

Iynx 253 ff. 

Myths: Hera 257 inspires Zeus with 
love for Io 440, 

Metamorphosed into stone 440, wry- 
neck 440, 

Genealogy: d. of Echo 257 440, d. 
of Peitho 440, 

Identified with Mintha 257 


Jehovah 
Attributes: eagle 232 hawk (?) 232 
winged wheel 232 f. 
Type: as & solar Zeus 232 f. seated 
on winged wheel 232 f. 
Identified with Bacchus 234, Dionysos 
234, Iupiter Capitolinus 234, Iupi- 
ter Sabazius 2344. Liber pater 234, 
Zeus 233; 
——— name of, triliteral 232 f. under 
the name Iao 233 ff. 
Jephthah 
Compared with Idomeneus 653, 
Jerusalem 
Cults: Moloch 723, Zeus ’Odvpmos 233 
John the Baptist, St 
Festivals: June 24 286 fi. 338 f. 
Juktas, Mt 
Cult: (Rhea) 645 
: tomb of Zeus on 158 ff. 645 f. 
646, 
Julian 187 637 783 
Justinian 167 


Kabeirion, vases from Theban 654 
Kabeiroi s 
Cults: Etruria 107 f. Hierapolis in 
Phrygia 109 f. Magnesia on the 
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Kabeiroi (cont. 
Maiandros 110 Mt Olympos 107 ff. 
Pergamon 110 120 (?) Phrygia 108, 
Samothrace 109 120 Syros 715, 
Epithet: Zópo 715, 
Personated by Commodus and Verus 
715 
Myths: two brothers slay third 107 f. 
witnessed birth of Zeus 110 120 
Function: St Elmo’s fire 772 ер. 
765 f. 
Attribute: rings 329, 
Identified with Korybantes 106 107 
Zeus and Dionysos 112 
Associated with Zeus 120 
In relation to Dioskouroi 765 f. 772 
Prometheus 328 
See also Kabeiros 
Kabeiros 
Cults ; Birytos 328 Boiotia 7059 Thebes 
112, 328, Thessalonike 108 ff. 513 
Rite: omophagy 108 f. 
Personated by Nero 1083 
Genealogy: f. of Dionysos 11% 
Attributes: double axe 108 ff. 329, 
horn or horns 108 f. 513 rhytón 
108 ring 108 ff. 
Type : 328 
Compared with Kyklops and Prome- 
theus 3289 
Identified with Dionysos 107 f. 112 
Zeus 112 
See also Kabeiroi 
Kadmos 
Myths: drives cow (Europe?) 539 ff. 
founds Thebes 469 539 f. kills 
snake at Thebes 540 sacrifices to 
Zeus and the Hadryades 511; 
servitude of eight years 540, 
Genealogy : 8. of Agenor 538 540 b. 
of Europe 538 539 s. of Phoinix 
539 
Kairos 250 
Kaisareia in Kappadokia 
Cult: Mt Argaios 102; 603, 
Kaisareia Paneas 
Cults: Dio-Pan 608; Echo (?) 603, 
Kaisariani 233; 
Kalais 721 
Kalamis 352 362 
Kalaureia 749 
Kalchas 
Cult: Mt Drion in Daunia 407, 
Oracle : 401, 
Kalehedon 254 
Kallaithyia See Io 
Kalliope 105 f. 
Genealogy: m. of the Korybantes by 
Zeus 105 f. 
Kalliroe 
Cult: Phaleron 1123 
Kallisto 
Associated with Zeus 155 
Kallistratos, St 170 
Kallithea See Io 


* 
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Kallithoé See Io 
Kallithye See Io 
Kallithyessa See Io 
Kallithyia See Io 
Kalos See Talos 
Kalypso 
Epithets : dewn Oeds айбтетта 241 
— doublet of Kirke 241, 
Kamaritai 667, 
Kameiros, votive bronzes from 330 ff. 
Kanachos 36, 542; 622 (?) 
Kanobos . 
Myth: Io 438 f. 
Kapaneus 318 
Kappadokia 
Cults: Herakles Awavóás (?), Desan- 
das (2), Desanaus (?) 603; 
Karchedon 1 
Cult: Kronos 763 
Karia 
Cult: Zeus IIavágapos 18-25 
Karmanioi 
Cult: Ares 746, 
Rite: sacrifice of ass 746, 
Karneia 352 
Karneios 
Epithet: Oixéras 351, 
Karnos 351; 
Genealogy: s. 
351; 
Karpathos 323, 
Kartemnia (?) 471, 
Kartemnides See Gortyna 
Karthaia 
Cult: Artemis 'Ефєсіа 173, 
Kartys (?) 471, 
Karystos 
Cult: Hera (?) 463 
coins of 463 
Kasandra 
Epithet: Tlasıydaa 522 
Genealogy : d. of Priam 522 
Identified with Pasiphae 522 
, Kasion, Mt 
Cult: Zeus Kdows 123 
Kasiope 
Cult: Zeus Kdotos 123 
Kasos, the hero 237, 
Kasos, the island 729 
Kassandros 51 


of Zeus by Europe 


Kastellorizo 
Cult: St Elias 182 f. 
Kastor 


Cult: Byzantion 168 

Myths: Prometheus 329, Talos 721 

Genealogy: 8. of Zeus by Leda 760; 
Kataibates 

Cult: Anazarbos 597, 

Karaßdrns 

Associated with Persephone 597, 
Katakekaumene, Zeus born in 152 
Katreus 

Myth: 117 643; 
Kaukasos, Mt 

Myth: Prometheus 329, 


See also Zeus 
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Kaulonia 305 

Cult: Zeus 'Auápios 17 
Kaunos 2373 
Kefr-Nebo 

Cults: Leon 571, Seimios 571, Sym- 
betylos 571, 

Kekrops 77 
Myth: sends Argos to Libye and 
Sicily 4583 
Keleai, Andktoron at 260, 
Kelenderis 
Cult : Demeter 229; 
Keleos 1759 

Genealogy : f. of Demophon by Meta- 
neira 211 f. of Triptolemos 1750 218 
226 

Etymology : 226 

Keltai 321, 
Kenaion, Mt 
Cults: Zeus Патрфоѕ 117 123 St Elias 
177 f. 
Kentauroi 198 
Type: confused with Silenoi (?) 696; 
Keos 
Cults; Artemis 172 (?) 17% St Artem- 
idos 172 Seirios 740 Zeus 'Ixgatos 
740 
Myths: Aristaios 372; 740 
Kephallenia 165 328; 
Kephalos 

Genealogy: s. of Deioneus 345, 
Kephisodotos 670 
Kephisos 

Cult: Phaleron 112; 
Kerastai 75 
Kerata, rock-cut throne on 145 
Keten 

Identified with Proteus 496 
Khnema 

Cults: Elephantine 346 347; 387 
Herakleoupolis 246 Mendes 346 f. 
S. Egypt 346 

Functions: Nile 349, 
water 349, : 

Attributes; horns of Amen 347 ram 
499, ram's horns 361 serpent 357, 
solar disk 317; 

Types: blue 347; 349, horned 386 
pantheistic 429, as ram 346 ram- 
headed 346 387 

Identified with Ba-neb-Tettu 346 f. 
Her-shef 346 Ra 346 Zeus 361 

Khnemu-Rä 

Attribute; solar disk 346 

Types: as ram 346, ram-headed 346 
Khut-Aten 315 
Khut-en-Aten 315 f. 
Kibyra, in Phrygia, coins of 530, 
Kilikia 

Cults > Auramazda 208 Ba‘al-tarz 227 
Triptolemos 227 Zeus Bépecos 14245 
Zeus "ОХВ:оѕ 125 

Killas 225, 
Kimmeria 
Myth: Yo 441 


phallic 429, 


4 
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Kirke 71 238 ff. 
Cult; Italy 243 f. 
Epitheis: Alaln 242; ew) Oeds av- 
ӧђєсса 241 
Myths: carried off from Kolchis 238 
influenced by that of Medeia (?) 
2384 238, love for Picus 241 f. 
Pikoloos 2411; 
Genealogy: st. of Aietes and Pasiphae 
416 d. of Helios 238 st. of Medeia 
244 aunt of Medeia 244 
Functions: lunar (?) 242 solar 238 ff. 
241 
Etymology : 240 ff. 342 
Attributes ; blue nimbus 41, 238 halo 
238 lion 2424 rayed crown 238 f. 
solar chariot 238 swine 242, wolf 
242. 
Type: 238 f. 
—— doublet of Kalypso 241, as a 
hawk 241 ff. mortar of 244; zöa- 
non of 2443 
Kisseis 1116 
Kissotomoi 534, : 
Kithairon, Mt 
Cults: Hadryades 511, Zeus 511, Zeus 
Kıdapwvios 117 f. 
Rites: mysteries 672 
Myths: Zeus married to Hera 155 
Zeus consorts with Leto 155 
Klaros 
Cult : Apollon 278 
Klazomenai 51 
Kleanthes 295 hymn of 665, 
Kleobis and Biton 
Myth : 447 fi. 
Identified with the Dioskouroi (?) 449 
as human бєз (?) 451,3 
Kleoboia 74, 
Kleomenes 74, 
Kleops 448 See Kleobis 
Kletor 
Genealogy : f. of Eurymedousa 533, 
Klitias 481, 696 
Klymene, m. of Prometheus 324; 444, 
Klymenos 669 
Klytaimestra 
Genealogy : d. of Tyndareos 764 
Kneph : 
Attribute: hawk 241, 
Knidos 
Cult: Aphrodite 7103 
Knossos 729 760 
Cults : Hera 522 f. Minotaur 297 Rhea 
649, serpent 402 508, Zeus 522 f. 
Zeus "Auuwv 4025 
Rites: crown-prince masquerades as 
solar bull 490 ff. 496 marriage of 
Zeus and Hera 522 f. queen in 
wooden cow married to bull 522 f. 
youths and maidens devoured by 
Minotaur 491 
Myths: Daidalos 481 Idomeneus 652, 
Meriones 652; Pasiphae 543 739 
Titanes 649; 
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Knossos (cont.) 

—— coins of 472; 476 f. 478 488 494 
495, 720 f. Labyrinth at 472 ff. 
tomb of Zeus at 157 

Koiranos, f. of Polyidos 470 
Koiranos, rider on dolphin 170 
Kojiki, tradition 305, 
Kokkygion, Mt 

Cult: Zeus 134 f. 

Myth: Zeus married to Hera 155 
Kolchis 

Cults: у? 5349 oDpavós 534, 

Rites: dead men wrapped in ox-hides 
and hung on trees; dead women 
buried in ground 533 

Myths: Aietes 246 Kirke 238 Medeia 244 

Kolehoi 
Cults: Ares 415 Hermes 415 
Myth: Phrixos 415 : 
Kolophon 
Cult: Apollon KAdpios 234 
Kom el Chougafa 540, 
Komaitho 344 
Kombabos , 

Myth: 591, 

Types: in feminine attire 591, femi- 
nine form in masculine attire 591, 

Compared with Attis 591, 

statues of 591, 592, 


Kombe 
Genealogy : m. of Korybantes by Sokos 
1063 
Kömlöd See Lussonium 
Kommagene, the country 
Cult: (lupiter) Deus Paternus Com- 
magenus 612, 
Kommagene, the goddess 
Cult: Nemroud Dagh 744f. 748 750 
Epithets : Пбутрофоѕ 744 
Attributes: corn-ears, grapes, pome- 
granates, etc. 745 cornu copiae 
745 kdlathos 745 wreath of corn 745 
Identified with Tyche 745 
Komyrion 20 f., 23 
Konjica 
Cult : Mithras 443, 
Konstantinos, St 123g 
Korakesion 
Cult: Demeter 2295 
Korax, king of Aigialeia 737 
Kore 
Cults; Acharaka 508 Aigion 17 Ar- 
kesine in Amorgos 669, Delos 669, 
Eleusis 397, 669, Gaza 149, La- 
konike (?) 442  Messene (?) 442 
Mykonos 668 f. Paros 669, Thera 
143 Thraco-Phrygians 695 
Epithet: ремтодтѕ 4436 
Rites ; Corn-maiden (?) 3974 sacrifice 
of ungelded boar 668 
Priestesses: human röXAos 442 human 
05 (?) 784 
Personated by Iobakchoi 6791; 
Genealogy: m. of Dionysos by Zeus 
695 offshoot of Gaia 396 f. 401 m. 
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Kore (cont.) 
of Korybas without a father 1063 
d. of Zeus by Deo 394 w. of Zeus 
394 cp. 396 
Attribute: snake 392, 
Type: Praxiteles 427 
Associated with Demeter 442 784 
Demeter and Dionysos 692 Demeter 
and Iakchos 425 Demeter and 
Plouton 669 Demeter and Zeus 
BouXeus 668 f. Demeter and Zeus 
EvBovrevs 669 Plouton 503 Zeus 
394 398 f. 695 
See also Persephone, Pherephatta, 
Pherophatta, Phersephone, Proser- 
pina 
Koressos, Mt 
Cult: Zeus 134 : 
rock-cut throne on 140 f. 
Koria 155 
Korinthos, personification of Corinth 247 
Korinthos, s. of Marathon 246 247 
Korinthos, s. of Zeus 4, 247 
Korkyra 
Cults: Zeus Káctos 123 Zeus MnAw- 
gos 1645 520, 
Koronis 1116 
Korybantes 106 f. 150 ff. 
Cults: Crete 650, Etruria 107 f. Mt 
Olympos 107 ff. 
Myths: birth 664, two brothers slay 
third 107 f. sprung from ground 
as trees 106 f. 
Epithet: rpıröpudes 650, 
Rites: mysteries 107 
Priests : "Avarrore\&sraı 107 
Genealogy: sons of Apollon by Rhytia 
106; sons of Apollon by Thaleia 106 
sons of Helios by Athena 106, cp. 
107, sons of Kronos and Rhea 106, 
ep. 107, sons of Sokos by Kombe 
106g sons of Zeus by Kalliope 105 f. 
Etymology : 107 107, 115, 
i Identified with Kabeiroi 106 107 
as dance-theme 679, 


Korybas 
Myth: sélinon springs from his blood 
107 
Metamorphosed into snake 113 
Genealogy : s. of Iasion by Kybele 106 
s. of Kore without a father 1064 
Korykos, Mt, Zeus born in Corycian Cave 
on 152 f. 
Koryphe, near Aleppo 
Cuits : Selamanes 519 Zeus Máófaxos 
519 
Koryphe, the mountain-goddess 
Associated with Zeus 155 779 
Korytheis 
Cult: Dionysos Míargs 673; 
08 
Cults: Hera ‘Apyeia 4464 417 Нега 
Васіћеа 4165 Hera’ EXela 4465 Zeus 
Maxavevs 717, Zeus IIoMeós 717, 
Rite: Coan women wear horns 447 
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Kos (cont.) 
Myth: Herakles 447 
statue of Alexander the Great 
in 624, 
Kosmas, St 168 f. 
Kosti 2163 
Kottos 314 
Kotys 
Rite: thunder-making 650, 
Kotyto 

Cult: Corinth (?) 525; 

Function: a Thracian Artemis 526, 

See also Kotys 

Koures 

Cult: Thera 142 144 

Epithet: Aeórepos (?) 142 144, 

Associated with Zeus 142 144 

Kouretes 109 150 ff. 358, 376, 6234 6493 
710 f. 
Cults ; Chalkis 24, Crete 650, Ephesos 
649, Hagia Barbara 471, Mt Ide 
in Crete 645 Pluti 471, Mt Sol- 
missos 6493 
Epithet: Лктаїо 6475 
Oracle : 469 f. 
Priests ; BovkóXou 4425 
Myths: birth 664, clash shields and 
spears round tree on which cradle 
of Zeus was hung 530) clash weapons 
round tree on which cradle of Zeus 
was hung 534 deceive Kronos 6475 
Leto 6493 reigning in Crete 376, 
Genealogy : sons of Rhea 6503 
Etymology : 2% 
Functions: akin to Satyrs 534 guar- 
dians of kine 471, 
Attributes: shields 709 spears 530, 
sword 3583 
Types: clashing weapons 150 ff. 358; 
6493659 709 f. escort Europe(?) 506 
guard infant Dionysos 709 in- 
fluence that of Dioskouroi (?) 768, 
round infant Zeus or Dionysos 
enthroned 150 ff. 646 f. 
Associated with Diktynna 541 Zeus 
Kpnrayevns 149, infant Zeus 150 ff. 
646 f. 710f. 
—— bridal chamber of the 650, 650, 
Kouretis (=Euboia) 310) 321, 
Krannon 

Rite: rauporadayıa (2) 497, 
coins of 497, 
Krates 29 f. 
Kremnia (?) 471, 
Kreon 251 296, 

Myth: banishes Medeia 248 
Kreonteia 251 
Kreousa 2513 
Kres, f. of Talos 330; 
Krete, d. of one of the Kouretes 376, 
Krete, the nymph 721 
Kretenia 117 
Kretheus 4155 
Kretia-Flaviopolis 

Cult: Demeter 229, 


* 
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Krios, a paidagogós 418, 
Krios, s. of Theokles 351; 
Krisa 760 
Kritias 165 
Kronos й 
Cults: Arabia 756; Carthage 722 П- 
lyricum (?) 1819 Karchedon- 763 
Lebadeia 524 Phoinike 722 Sar- 
dinia 722 Mt Silpion 237, 
Epithet: dykvAounrns 14, 760 
Rite: human saerifice 76 722 
Myths: attacks Ammon 376, attacked 
by Zeus 755,9 deceived by Kouretes 
647; dethroned by Zeus 329, de- 
vours horse instead of Poseidon 
181, swallows stone in place of 
Zeus 154 299 5205 
Genealogy : f. of Korybantes 106; s. of 
Ouranos by Ge 597, f. of Pan 7026 
f. of Plouto 1561 f. of Zeus 732 
Functions: the planet Saturn 756 
rain 398 Saturday 753 solar (?) 298 
Attributes: bill-hook 575 bull’s head 
298 disk 298 
Types: bust 573 575 Janiform 297 f. 
winged 297 f. 
Identified with Belos, Ammon, Apis, 
Zeus 756, Talos 722 
Associated with Rhea 376, 
Compared with Minotaur 722 f. 
In relation to Minotaur 298 the 
Semitic El 722 Talos 298 
Supersedes Ophion 155 
stone of 154 299 520, 
Kronos, the planet 
Attributes: ass 625; 626 bronze 626, 
crow 626) hyacinth 625f. lead 


625 f. 626, 
Kroton 
Cult: Zeus ’Apdpios 17 
Kybebe 


Associated with Attis 591 
Compared with Atargatis 591, 
Kybele 

Rites : eriobolium 7173 taurobolium 7175 

Priestess: human uéXoca 444 

Genealogy: m. of Korybas by Iasion 
106 w. of Attis 104 

Associated with Attis 6469 7175 ` 

rock-cut altars of 136 f. 

Kydippe 447 ff. 449 f. 

Kydonia 5345 

Kyklopes, three kinds of 302 ff. of East 
and West 309 ff. 313f. 317 721 

Epithets: Гастєрӧҳє:реѕ 309 I’nyevees 
309; 'Еууастрёҳє‹реѕ 309 f. "Eyxe- 
poyaoropes 309 f. 317 "Exaróvyxetpes 
(2) 314 Xeipoyác ropes 302 309 311 
314 316 f. 

Myths: Mt Aitne 312, Argos 321, 
Chalkidike (?) 321, Chalkis (?) 321, 
Etruria 3123 Euboia 310 310, 321, 
Italy 312 Kyzikos 310 310, Leon- 
tinoi 321, Lipara 312, Lykia 303 
309 Mykenai 3095 310 310, Nauplia 
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Kyklopes (cont.) 

483,9 Naxos in Sicily 321, Odyssey 
302 Sicily 312 320 321, Thessaly 
309; 310 Thrace 310 310, 321, 
Tiryns 303 309 321, make thunder- 
bolt of Zeus 310, 314 317 318 wield 
the thunder and lightning of Zeus 
318 318, 

Functions: builders 303 lightning (?) 
313; lunar(?) 313 sky 313 3021. 
solar (?) 310 313 throwing stones, 
i.e. suns or stars (?) 721 under- 
ground smiths 302 volcanos (?) 3135 

Genealogy : offspring of Nemean Lion 
3109 sons of Gaia and Ouranos 314 

Types: one eye 312 two eyes 312 
three eyes 312 320 462 

In relation to Zeus 317 ff. 

Labyrinths of the 483,5 

See also Kyklops 

Kyklops «= 

Cult: Lykia (?) 302 ff. 

Myth: blinding 321 ff. 327 

Functions: sky 320 sun(?) 320 323 
462 

Genealogy: f. of Galates 321, h. of 
Galateia 321, s. of Ouranos 302 
313 s. of Sikanos 321, 

Etymology: 309 

Attributes: pointed сар (?) 318 f. 
thunderbolts (?) 318 f. 320 

Type: grotesque bearded head (?) 318f. 

Compared with Prometheus and the 
Kabeiros 3289 

See also Kyklopes 

Kyklops, king of the Thracian tribe 
Kyklopes 3109 321, 
Kyllene, Mt 82, 103 
Cult: Hermes 1033 
Associated with Zeus 779 
Kyllou Pera 429, 
Kynados, Mt 
Cults: Zeus superseded by St Elias 
1771. 

Kynaitha 

Cults: Dionysos 503 Zeus 299, 

Rite: bull carried 503 
Kynosoura, a Cretan Nymph 1124 75510 
Kynosoura, a Cyzicene goddess 112; 
Bakchoi of 112; 
Kynthos, Mt 

Cults: Athena Kuvdia 123 Zeus Kiv- 
Atos 123 

Myth: Artemis 482, 513 

Kypris 
Function: friendship 31 
Kypros 

Cults: Adonis 651 Aphrodite 356 741 
Aphrodite Ilagia 768) Ba‘al-ham- 
mån 598, Baal of Libanon 551, 
Helios and Zeus 187 Zeus 741 
Zeus E&amwaorns 654, Zeus EiAyrı 


5279 Zeus ЕІАӱт:о 527 Zeus 
Zevios (?) 75 Zeus ZmAayxvorönos 
6544 
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Kypros (cont.) 
coins of 741 768) fennel-stalk 
used in 323, folk-tale from 343, 
gold plate from 297. male figure 
with head and tail of wolf from 99, 
Kyrenaike 
Cult: Ammon 3505 
Kyrene 
Cults; Ammon 358f. 360, Apollon 
Kdápvetos 373 Asklepios 360, Zeus (?) 
350 Zeus” Appwy 3509 371 373 376 
Zeus’ EXwüpevos 92 3505 Zeus Eðġn- 
pos (?) 350, Zeus Avxacos 89 ff. 350, 
Zeus Уштур 350, 
Myth: Aristaios 372 
In relation to Arkadia 89 
Kyrene, the Hesperid (?) 95; 95, 
Kyrnos, town in Karia 237; 
Kyrnos, hero 2373 
Kyrrhos 
Cult: Zeus Kara:Barns 124 
Kythera 
Epithet: Пас:фаєсса 522, 
Kytisoros 416 


Kyzikos 
Cults: Adrasteia 112; Demeter 22% 
Rhea 169 


Myths: Argonauts 310, Kyklopes 310 
3109 nurses of Zeus 112; 
—— Bouleuterion at 649, 


Lab 240 

Labrandos, one of the Carian Kouretes 18, 

Labyrinth at Clusium 483, at Didyma 
488}; at Gortyna (?) 4725 at Hawara 
472 f. 490, 496 at Knossos 472 ff. 
635 in Lemnos (?) 483,5 near Nau- 
plia 483,9 at Priene(?) 499, in 
Samos (?) 48315 

Rite: bull-fights (?) 498 f. 

* Myths: Daidalos 496 Daidalos and 
Ikaros 343 made by Daidalos for 
the Minotaur 466 f. Minos 496 

Types: palace with patterned band 
АТАТ. cp. 4815 patterned column 
475 patterned oblong 475 f. swas- 
tika 476 ff. 

——— as country maze 490 as dance- 
theme 481 495 as mosaic 477, 
4841f. 489f. taken over from 
paganism by Christianity 481 ff. 

Lachesis 
Etymology: 273 
Function: lot 273 
Lade 5440 
Laegaire mac Crimthainn 239 
Laertes 
Genealogy: h. of Antikleia 640, 
Lais 429, 
Lakedaimon, s. of Zeus by Taygete 155 
Lakonike 

Cults: Apollon Oopdrns 681, Athena 
Парєіа 231, Demeter and Kore (?) 
442 Dionysos "Epigos 674 676 705 

Rite. human rüXoı 442 
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Lambaisa 
Cult: Iupiter Pluto Serapis 188; 
Lamedon 737 
Lampetie 410 
Lampos, horse of Helios 337; 
Lampsakos 
Cult: Athena 231, 
Lanuvium 2, 
Laodike, d. of Antiochos viii Grypos 
Epithet: Ocà Pirdderpos 748, 
Laodikeia on the Lykos 
Cults: Zeus 151f. Zeus ’Agels 706 
Laphystion, Mt, in Boiotia 
Cult: Zeus Aadverios 121 
Myth: golden ram 417 
Lapiths 24, 
Lappa, coins of 4459 619, 
Lares 
Epithet: Praestites 712, 
Type: seated on rock with dog 712, 
Larisa at Argos 
Cult: three-eyed Zeus 320 
Larisa on the Orontes 
Cult: Zeus 124 f. 
Larissa in Thessaly 
Cult: Zeus "EXevdepios 498, 
Rite: ravpoxabdyia(?) 497, 498 498; 
coins of 497, 


Larissa 
Associated with Zeus 156 
Larisse(?) 
Associated with Zeus 1565 
Lartos, rock-cut throne near 142 
Las 
Cult: Zeus "Aupwr (?) 351 
Latium 483 
Lato in Crete 149, 729 
Latovici 
Cults: lupiter Dolichenus 5513 633, 
Iupiter Heliopolitanus 551, 633, 
Learchos 
Myth: Athamas 416 674 
Lebadeia 
Cults: Agamedes 407, Apollon 524 
Demeter Eöpwrn 525 Hera ‘Hyidxn 
525 Kronos 524 Trophonios and 
his sons 524 Zeus Bacıkevs 524 f. 
Lebanon, Mt 176, 
Leda 
Myth: egg 279, Zeus 279, 770 774 
Genealogy: m. of Dioskouroi by Zeus 
1604 763, 
Function; doublet of Nemesis 279, 
Attributes: blue nimbus 419 swan 
770 
Etymology: 163, 
Identified with Nemesis 279, 
Associated with Zeus 7604 763, 774 
Leleges 
Cult: sun-bird(?) 345; 
Lemnos 
Myths: Prometheus 324 
—— Labyrinth in 483 (?) 
Lenai 667 f. 6729 679 See also Bakchai, 
Maenads 
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Lenaia 666 ff. 681 ff. 733 
Rite: passion-play (?) 678 ff. 
Etymology: 667 f. 672, 

Lenaion, site of the 666f. 671 

Leo 231 5455 750 7559 

Leodamas 108; 

Leon 2 
Cults: Heliopolis іп Egypt(?) 571 

Kefr-Nebo 5715 Leontopolis (?) 571, 
Epithet: Патрфоѕ 571, 
Associated with Seimios and Symbe- 
tylos 5715 

Leonidas 74, 

Leontinoi 
Myth: Kyklopes 321, 

Leontopolis (?) 

Cult: Leon 5715 

Lepus 755; 

Lesbos 
Cults: Dionysos 656 Zeus Aidepıos 26 

Zeus” Auuwv 371 Zeus Edbnuos 3505 
Rites: Corn-maiden 397, human sacri- 
fice to Dionysos 656 
fennel-stalk used in 323, 


Leto 
Cults; Dreros 7295 Ephesos 6493 
Ortygia, near Ephesos 6493 Pha- 
leron 1123 
Myths: bears twins 649, Kouretes 6493 
Metamorphosed into quail 544, 
Genealogy: m. of (Artemis) 4953 ın, 
of Diktynna 542, 
Associated with Zeus 155 544, 727g 728 
—— cypress-grove of 6493 
Leukadios 345 
Leukas 
Cults: Aphrodite 345 Apollon Aevxáras 
344 ff. 


Rite: the Leucadian leap 345 f, 
Myths: Aphrodite 345, Zeus 345, 
Leukas, personification of the colony 247 

Leukates 345, 
Leukippides 
Rite: ‘human colts’ 442 
Myth; rape by sons of Aphareus and 
Dioskouroi 73845 
Leukon 416 
Leukothea 
Cults: Mt Hermon 420) Moschoi 416 
Rite: caldron of apotheosis 419,9 420; 
674 f. А 
Myth: boils Palaimon in caldron 674 
679 


Metamorphosed into gull 241;, 
See also Ino 
Libanos, Mt 550f. 561, 
Liber 
Cults: Italy 693, Rome 693, 
Epithet: Pater 234, 
Festival: Liberalia 693, 
Rites; phallic 693, sacrifice of goat 7175 
Priestesses: 693; 
Myths : Aries 4199 (Euhemeristic) 661 f. 
Function: procreative 6934 
Identified with Jehovah 234, 
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Libera 393, 661 f. 
Liberalia 693, 
Libertas 
Cult; Rome 194, 
‘Attribute: Phrygian cap 194, 
Identified with Tupiter 194, 
Associated with lupiter 194, 
Libyans 362 387 
Libye, the country 
Cults: Ammon 350, Zeus "Auuwv 745 
Rite: shrine of Zeus taken into Libye 
848, 
Myth: Argos 458; 
Libye, the heroine 
Genealogy: d. of Pikos Zeus by Io 237, 
m, of Belos 439 
Libyo-Greeks 
Cult: Bakchos(?) 438 
See also Graeco-Libyans 
Lipara 
Myth: Kyklopes 312, 
Lobrine See Rhea 
Lobrinon, Mt 3943 
Lochaia Damia 
Cult: Thera 142 
Lokroi Epizephyrioi 
Cult: Zeus 598, 
Loukianos, St 170 
Lousios 1545 
Lucetius 645 
Lucifer 
Genealogy: f. of Daidalion 342,5 
Ludi Circenses 552 715 
Luna, the town in Etruria 
Cult: Selene(?) 244; 
Luna, the moon-goddess 
Epithet: bicornis 4555 
Rite: sacrifice of bull 455, 
Myth: Mithras 516 ff. 
Attributes; chariot 517) crescent 620 
horns 618 radiate nimbus 620 torch - 
617 whip 620 , 
Types: bust with crescent 616 ff. 620 
bust with nimbus or radiate nimbus 
620 horned bust in crescent 618 
riding on ox 538, 
Associated, with Sol 60 616 f. 620 
Lupercal 6774 
Luperealia 87 6774 
Lupercus 
Cult: Rome 677, 
Rites: luperci or crepi 6774 
Festival: Luperealia 677, 
Type: girt with goat-skin 677, 
Compared with Zeus Avxatos 6% 
Lussonium 
Cult: Iupiter Dolichenus 615 ff. 620 ff. 
626 
Lutri 
Cult: Iupiter Sol Sarapis 189; 
Lycians 362 
Lydia 
Cults: Triptolemos 227 Tylos 227 
Myth: birth of Zeus 150 f. 
coins of 571, 
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Lykaia 63; 68 70 761. 76, 764 87 
Lykaion, Mt 81 ff. 
Cults: Zeus Avcacos 63 ff. 654 St Elias 
177 f. н 
Rite: human sacrifice 654 
Myths: birth of Zeus 151 Zeus seduces 
. Kallisto 155 
Lykaon 63 64, 64» 64; 65 77 ff. 
Lykas 99, 
Lykastia(?) 995 
Lykia 
Cults: Helios 301 Kyklops 302 ff. 
Myth: Kyklopes 303 309 
—— solar symbol of 299 ff. 
Lykos, Athenian hero 999 
Lykos, Boeotian hero 
Genealogy: f. of Antiope(?) 7353 h. of 
Dirke 736 b. of Nykteus 65 737 
Etymology: 738 
Lykos, god of light (?) 643 
Lykosoura 65 
Lykourgos, Boeotian hero 
Genealogy: f. of Antiope 7353 
Lykourgos, Nemean king, palace of 259; 
Lykourgos, Thracian king 
Myth: persecutes nurses of Dionysos 
7353 
Lyra 7589 
Lyrkos 237; 
Lysandros and the cult of Zeus" Auuwv 352 
Lysippe 452 
Lysippos 35 f. 204 
Lyssa 2523 
Lyttos 298,9 729 
Cult: Zeus 652 656 Zeus Bióáras 1505 
Rite: human sacrifice to Zeus 652 ff. 656 
Myths: return of Idomeneus 652 f. 
E Zeus as princely hunter slain by 
wild boar(?) 652 
—-— coins of 652 


Mabog 582 See Hierapolis in Syria 
Madhu 329, ` 
Mael-Duin 239 
Maenads 111 671 707, (?) 
Epithet: Oewplöes 1113 
Types: omophagy 465, with kid (?) 6745 
Associated with Dionysos 503, 565 f. 
Silenoi 698, 699, 
See also Bakchai 
Maeonians (?) 362 
Magi 262 338, 783 
Magna 
Cult : Iupiter Dolichenus (?) 552; 6332 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus 5523 633, 
Magna Graecia 
Cult: Zeus ‘Apdpios 17 
Rites: Orphie and Pythagorean 403 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum 
Cults: Apollon 483 Demeter 229; 
Dionysos (?) 153 Kabeiroi 110 
Zeus (?) 158 Zeus ®шет{тоМм 57 7175 
Rite: bull collapses at entrance of 
cave 504 
——— coins of 483 própylon at 2965 
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Magnesia ad Sipylum 
Cults: Demeter 229; Zeus 139 151, 
—— coin of 102; 
Magon 3793 
Magos 2273 
Maia 
Associated with Zeus 75510 
Maionia 
Cults : Demeter 229, Men 193 732 Men 
Tıduov 642, 642, Zeus 152 732 Zeus 
Maggdadarnvés 193 642, 
Maira 709 
Makedonia 
Cults: Muses 111 Zeus 126 ff. 
earnival-plays in 694 coins of 304 
Malakbel See Genneas 
Malaos 225, 


. Malatia, Hittite relief at 634 640, 


Malla 
Cult: Zeus Моруіт:оѕ 298 
Mallos 
Cults; Auramazda 208, sun 296 ff. 
—— coins of 297 f. 602 (?) 
Maltai 576; 
Mamertini 
Cult: Hadran 232, 
Mandylas 367 
Manthu 329, 
Marathon, the deme 
Cult: Athena 'EAXer(s 526, 
Myth: bull 467 549, 
Marathon, the hero 
Personates Zeus(?) 247 
Genealogy: s. of Epopeus 246 247 
f. of Korinthos 246 247 f. of Sikyon 
246 
Marduk 
Epithets: Bél 756 god of the good 
wind 759 Nibiru 756 
Myth: fight with Tiamat 759 
Function: the planet Iupiter 7655 f. 
ep. 759 
Identified with Iupiter Belus "755 f. 
Zeus Bydos 756 
Margarita, St 176) 
Margarito 176, 
Marnas 
Cult: Gaza 149, 1674 478 
Identified with Zeus 149, 
Marros 196 
Mars 
Attributes: goose 618f. helmet 618 
619 (?) shield 618 f. spear 618 
Type: standing with helmet, spear, 
and shield 618 f. 
birth of 786 conception of 786 
Mars, the planet 755 f. 758 f. 
Marsyas 128 f. 
Martinianos, St 170 
Mar-Tu 549, 
Maruts 718, 
Massilia 
Cults: deus Dolicheuius 611 Iupiter 
Heliopolitanus Prop(itins? agator?) 
502j 
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Mater 
Epithet: Magna 444, 
Priestesses: Melissae 444, 
Mater Matuta 
Associated with Fortuna 272 
Mauretania Caesariensis 
Cults: Dis 355, Iupiter Hammon 354 f. 
Tanit 354 f. 
Medeia 14, 244 ff. 
Myth: Apsyrtos 680 Argonauts 244 ff. 
attendants of Dionysos 785 Iason 
253 f. influences that of Kirke (?) 
238, 238, influenced by that of 
Triptolemos 245 Pelias 419 419), 
Talos 719 721 
Personates Hera(?) 248 
Genealogy: grand-d. of Helios 244 
419 st. of Kirke 244 d. of Aietes 
246 niece of Kirke 244 
Attribute: halo 238 
Type: oriental dress 252 
Associated with Zeus 248 
mortar of 244; 
Medionemetum 273; 
Medousa 292 
Megalopolis 16 112 
Cults: Great Goddesses 112, Herakles 
the Idaean Daktylos 112, Zeus 
Aókatos 83 Zeus ФЇМмо$ 112, 
Megara 
Cult: Zeus 29 
Myth: Nisos and Skylla 344 
——— coins of 304 
Megrin See Ba‘al-Margod 
Meh-urt 
Function: sun 315, 
Identified with eye of Ra 315, 
Meidias, the potter 125 
Melampous 112, 
Myth: Proitides 452 f. 
Melanthos slays Xanthos 689; 
Melas, s. of Phrixos 416 
Melcarth See Melgart 
Melia, w. of Inachos 237, 
Melikertes 
Myth: Ino 416 674 called Palaimon 
170 674 
Melissa, nurse of Zeus 112, 
Melissa, priestess of the Mater Magna 
444 


Melisseus or Melissos 112; 112, 
Melite, former name of Samothrace 109 
Melite, the Attic deme, lesser mysteries 
at 219 
Melos, coin of 305 
Melgart or Melgartlı 
Cult: Tyre 356 601; 
Festival: 601 
Identified with Herakles 356 
—— emerald stéle of 356 
Memphis 
Cults : Apis 188, 433 Hephaistos 433 
Nemesis (?) 269; Ptah 433 
Men 


Cults : 


Ameria 642 Antiocheia in 
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Men (cont.) 
Pisidia 642, Byblos (?) 227 Maionia 
193 642, 642, 732 Neokaisareia (?) 
641f. Nysa in Lydia 642, Phrygia 
400, 730, Sagalassos 642, Temeno- 
thyrai 642, 
Epithets: IAovroöwrns 5034 Tidpou 
1933 642, Töpavvos 1933 Papráxov 642 
Priests: ієрӧбоућог 642 
Function: lunar 193 400; 642 
Attributes: bull 642 pine-cone 642 
stellate tiara 741 
Types: bull's head beside him 642, 
drawn in car by two bulls 642, 
standing with bull beside him 642; 
treads on prostrate bull 642, with 
foot on bull’s head 642 642, 
Identified with Sabazios 400, Tripto- 
lemos 227 Zeus (?) 400; 
Associated with Tyche Baowthéws 642 
Zeus 732 Zeus Масфалаттибѕ 642, 
Compared with Sabazios 642, 
Mendes, Egyptian king 496 
Mendes, Egyptian town 
Cults: Ba-neb-Tettu 346 f. goat 3475 
Khnemu 346 f. 
Rite: sacrifice of sheep but not goats 
347 


Mene 

Epithets: ävrümıs 138 ravpoms 4555 

Genealogy: m. of Drosos (?) by Aer 
7825 m. of Nemean lion 4573 

Menelaos 503, 

Myth: in Crete 545; 
Menneh See Maionia 
Menthe 

Myth: Hades 257; 

Associated with Hades 257; 

See also Mintha or Minthe 

Mercurius 

Cults; Athens 551; 554, Celts 482) 
Heliopolis in Syria 554 Netherby 
611; Samos (?) 172 

Epithets: Augustus 554,  Heliopoli- 
tanus 5514 554, Sanctus 6113 

Rite: sacrifice of goat 7173 

Attributes: caduceus 482,4 cornu copiae 
714 goat (?) 482, purse 482, ram (?) 
482, 

Associated with Iupiter Heliopolitanus 
and Venus Heliopolitana 5514 554, 
Iupiter Heliopolitanus and Venus 
Feliz 554, 

Superseded by St Merkourios 172 

Mereury, the planet 746, 750 755 f. 758 

Function: moist winds 7593 

Merdocha 

Cults: Zeus 'Avlknros "HAtos Өєдѕ AŬ- 

wos (?) 193, 
Merkourios, St 172 
Meroe 

Cults : Dionysos 376 Zeus "Auuwv 350 

376 3763 428 
Merope, m. of Kreonteia 251 251; 
Merope, m. of Pandareos 720; 
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Merops 

Metamorphosed into eagle 7558 
Mesembria, coins of 254 
Messalina, in guise of Demeter 228 
Messene 

Cults : Demeter and Kore 442 (?) Zeus 

Iöwudras 121 f. 154 

Rite: human wGda 442 (?) 

Myth: infancy of Zeus 154 
Messogis, Mt, Zeus born on 151 
Mestra 14, 328; 

Metaneira 175, 211 
Metapontum 
Cults: Dionysos 'Epíjuos 674 ff. 705 
Zeus "Auuwv 372 376 
Meter 
Cults: Athens 676 f. Delos 550, Pei- 
raieus 442 i 
Epithets : ù mdvrwv кратодса 550, 
'Iàeía (sic) 400, MeyáA 400, 550, 
"Opala (sic) 442 
Festival: Galaxia 676 f. 
Rites; barley boiled in milk 676 re- 
birth 677 
Associated with Attis 742, Zeus 6 
тарт» крат» 9504 

See also Mother of the gods 
Methana 

Cult : Hephaistos 328 
Michael 169 233 
Midas 111, 137 throne of, at Delphoi 139 
Midhgardh-serpent, the 185 
Miletos 74, 

Cult: Zeus Nóatos 7386 

Rite: Atos Boüs 717, 

Milky Way 
Myth: 624 755 
in folk-lore 624, in modern art 
624, 
Mimallones 667; 
Mimas (?) 156,, 
Minerva 619 
Cult: Rome 59,, 
Attributes; helmet 
shield 324 
Types: bust 616 thoughtful 34; in 
quadriga 7124 
Associated with Iupiter and Iuno 60 
Minerva, a Cretan princess 662 
Minos 
Epithet : óXoóópuv 657, 
Myths: 464 fi. Britomartis 524 623, 
dazzling bull 720, death of Glaukos 
469 ff. Diktynna 524 founds Gaza 
235 Ganymedes 527, Labyrinth 
496 as ogre (?) 657 f. Talos 719 
7193 721 war with Athens 319 

Metamorphosed into eagle (?) 527, 

Gencalogy : f. of Akakallis 366 f. of 
Asterios by Androgeneia 493, f. of 
Glaukos by Pasiphae 469 f. h. of 
Idaia 544, h. of Idea (=TIdaia) 
493, h. of Pasiphae 416 s. of Zeus 
'Aerépos 545, 547 s. of Zeus by 
Europe 464 467 648 


616 lance 616 
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Minos (cont.) 

Functions; divine king 662, hypo- 
stasis of Cretan Zeus (?) 527, 

Attributes: bay 235 sceptre 493 

Туре : helmeted head (?) 235 helmeted 
warrior holding bay 235 

Associated with Britomartis 524 527, 
541 543 Diktynna 524 541 543 

panegyric of Zeus made by 1573 
663, tomb of 158, 
Minotaur 490 ff. 

Cult : Knossos 297 

Epithets : ’Aorépios 465 493 ff. 524 543 
546 ’Acreplwy 493 ff. 524 543 546 

Myths; 464 ff. devours youths and 
maidens 319 658 slain by Theseus 
24, 492 ff. 496 

Genealogy: s. of Pasiphae 465 f. 491 

Functions: Cnossian crown - prince 
masquerading in solar dance (?) 
491 658 god of sun, moon, and 
stars 495 solar 297 490 ff. 546 635 
stellar 524 

Attributes: mask 492 staff 492 star (?) 
493 ff. 495, 

Types: bull-headed child(?) 466, bull- 
headed figure throwing stones 720 f. 
bull’s tail but human head 496 496, 
dragged by Theseus out of Laby- 
rinth 474 ff. flecked 493 spangled 
with stars 493 sprinkled with eyes 
493 f. surrounded by dots (stars?) 
494 f. 

as dance-theme 496 

Associated with Pasiphae 466, 

Compared with Cilician disk-bearing 
god 297 f. Phoenician Kronos 298 (?) 
122 f. Talos 297 f. 720 ff. 

Mintha or Minthe 

Genealogy: d. of Peitho 257 

Identified with Iynx 257 

See also Menthe 

Minyans 689; 

Mitani 190; 

Mithraic(?) cult of Diskos 299 
Mithras 190; 

Cults: Konjica 443 Nemroud Dagh 
742, (?) 744 ff. 748 Tyana 742; 

Epithets: Aixatos 742; rperddovos 516, 

Rites: Neovrıxa 443 sacrifice of bull 
516 ff. 

Personated by Antiochos i of Komma- 
gene (?) 742; 

Myth: 5025 516 ff. 

Functions: god of friendship 1903 
light 1903 mediator 190, Mercury 
the planet 746, rain (?) 1903 solar (?) 
190, 190, 746, god of truth 190; 
upper air(?) 190; Yuxoroumds 746, 

Etymology : 1903 

Worshippers: derós, gryphus, helio- 
dromus, i€pat, kópa£, Adawa, №оу, 
miles, pater, puter patratus, pater 
patrum, Perses 443, 4 

Attributes: barsom 746 bull 516, crow 
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Mithras (cont.) 
516, dog 516, kratér 516, Phrygian 
сар 516, 518) snake 516, stellate 
tiara (?) 742 tree with snake coiled 
round 1t 516, zodiac 754 

Types: appearing out of tree (cy- 
press?) 517) as child emerging 
from rock 518, dragging bull 5170 
slaying bull 516f. shooting arrow 
516 f. mounting chariot of Sol 5170 
with kneeling Sol 5170 with stand- 
ing Sol 5170 5180 as yonth seizing 
branches of bush 518, 

Identified with Apollon Helios Hermes 
744 ff. 748 Zeus 181, Zeus, Helios, 
Sarapis 190 

Associated with Sol 517, 518, 

In relation to Auramazda 754 

—— mysteries of 442f. 516 ff. wor- 
shipped by Commodus 607 

Mnemosyne 

Genealogy: m. 
1048. _ 

Associated with Muses 112, 

Mnevis 431 f. 784 
Function: solar 431 436 635 
Types : bull with solar disk and uraeus 
431 human with bull’s head 431 
In relation to Osiris 431 
Moirai 

Cult: Mt Olympos 114 

In relation to Atargatis 583 
Moloch 

Cult: Jerusalem 723, 

Rites: sacrifice of flour, turtle-doves, 
sheep, ram, calf, ox, child 723, 

Type: calf-faced figure of bronze with 
outstretched hands 723, cp. 784 

Molos 6523 
Momemphis 

Cults: Aphrodite 437 cow 437 Hathor 

437 
Momos 348 f. 
Monimos 

Cult: Edessa 706; 

Function: evening-star (?) 7065 

Associated with Azizos 7065 

Morges 646 

Moschoi 
Cult: 

Moses 51 
See also Ain Müsa 

Mosychlos, Mt 324 

Mother of the gods 

Cults: Corinth 148, Phrygia 553 

Functions : central fire 303, earth 553 

Type: carried by lions 553 

Identified with Polykaste 728 

See also Meter 

Mousa 

Genealogy: w. of Zeus 104 

Etymology: tle‘ Mountain’-mother 104 

Associated with Zeus 104 ff. 779 

Muses 104 ff. 128 130 ff. 
Cults: Alexandreia 132 Athens 104 


of Muses by Zeus 
Zeus 104 


Leukothea 416 
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Muses (cont.) 
Delphoi 104, Mt Helikon 104, Mt 
Olympos 104 
Epithet’ Covpides 111 
Myths: contest on Mt Helikon 257 f. 
dance round altar of Zeus "EAıxw- 
vos 117 Lyra 755, sing at marriage 
of Kadmos and Harmonia 540 
Genealogy : daughters of Zeus by Mne- 
mosyne 104 f. 
Function: mountain-deities 6223 
Attribute: wreaths of lilies 6223 
Associated with Dionysos 1115; Mnemo- 
syne 112, 131 Zeus 104 ff. 130 ff. 
Type: Philiskos 131 
akin to Maenads 111 
See also Kalliope, Thaleia 
Mut 
Function; mother-goddess 387 
Genealogy: w. of Amen-Ra 387 
Attributes: crowns of South and North 
387 
Myia See Ba‘al Zebub 
Mykenai 
Cults : 


Hera 446 Zeus 296; 
Rite: bull-fights 497 
Myth: Kyklopes 3093 310 310, 
cow’s head from 523 619, gold 
ring from 623 precinct of Zeus at 
2963 terra-cotta cows found at 446 
Mykerinos 523 
Mykonos 
Cults: Demeter 668f. Dionysos Ay- 
veós G68f. Ge X0ovia 6681. Kore 
668 f. Poseidon 169 Semele 668 f. 
Zeus BovAeós 668 f. 7173 Zeus ХӨб- 
vos 668 f. 
Mylitta 554, 
Myrmidon 
Genealogy : s. of Zeus by Eurymedousa 
5330 
Myrmidones 533, 
Myrtilos 37 ff. 262, 2: 408 
Myth 225, 
Genealogy: s. of Hermes 405; s. of 
Phaethousa 225, 
Attribute: wheel 225, 2603 
Compared with Phaethon 225, 
Myrtoessa 112, 
Mysians 362 


Mytilene 
Cults: Apis 637 Dionysos (?) 373 f. 
Zeus "Auuev 372 Zeus Helios 


Sarapis 189, 


Naassenes 394, 

Nabu 
Function; the planet Mercury 755 

Nahat, throne of 136 

Naia, spring at Teuthrone 369, 

Naides See Nymphs: Naiads 

Nandi, footprint of 637 

Nasamones, chalcedony found in land of 

5833 
Násatià or Nasatya 1903 741; 
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Naupaktos 170 
Nauplia 

Myth: Kyklopes 483,5 
Labyrinths near 483}. 


Naxos 

Cults: Dionysos MeAlxıos 428 Zeus 
154 163 ff. Zeus Mydweros 164 
420, Zeus 'Омдт:о$ 164; 

—— folk-tale of St Dionysios in 171; 

Naxos in Sicily 
Myth: Kyklopes 321, 
Neaira 410 
Neapolis in Campania, coins of 620, 
Neapolis in Samaria 

Culis: Adad 572, 590, Iupiter Capi- 
tolinus 45 Iupiter Heliopolitanus 
372, 390, Zeus "Adados 572, 590, 

Neda 112, 112; 
Neilos 

Epithet: öumerdos moragoto 349. 

Myth: lo 441 

Attribute: cornu copiae 361 

Identified with Zeus 361 

Associated with Triptolemos 222 f. 

Neiloupolis 
Cult: Apis 433 
Nekhebet 206 386 387 
Nekysia. 423, 
Nemausus, the town 
Cult: Iupiter Heliopolitanus 552, 
fountain at 569 
Nemausus, the town personified 

Associated with lupiter Heliopolitanus 

552, 569 
Nemea, the goddess 
« Genealogy: d. 
456 732 

Function: woodland (?) 280, 

Etymology : 446 

Associated with Zeus 2805 456; 

with Alkibiades on her knees 
156, 
Nemea, the town 

Cults: Zeus 448 Zeus Népeos 558, 

Myths: Argos herds cattle of Hera 
446 451 lion 456f. Lykourgos 259, 
Zeus and Selene 739 

Nemean Lion 

Myth: Hera 456 

Genealogy: f. of Kyklopes 310, off- 
spring of Selene 456 f. 

Nemesia 423, 
Nemesiaci 281 ff. 
Nemesis 269 ff. 

Cults: Akmoneia 278 Alexandreia 269, 
Andautonia 276, Aquincum 275 f. 
Carnuntum 276 ff. Memphis (?) 269; 
Peiraieus 269 Rhamnous 273 ff. 
284 f. Sebennytos (?) 269; Smyrna 
273 2752 278 f. 2841. Teurnia 276, 

Epithets: d@avara 269 &расса 269, 
Augusta 275f. eümrepos 269 kúkňov 
€xovca médov 269 ravdaudrepa 269, 
ттєрбєсса 269, Regina 276 ff. 276, 
278; 


of Zeus by Selene 
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Nemesis (cont.) 

Festival: Nemesia 423, 

Oracles: 273 

Rite: divining-rod 282 

Priest: 282 f. 

Myths: Alexander the Great 278 f. 
wooed by Zeus as a goose 279, 760, 
by Zeus as a snake 2705 279, by 
Zeus as a swan 279, 760. 

Metamorphosed into fish etc. 279, goose 
279; 

Genealogy: т. of Dioskouroi and 
Helene 279 d. of Thestios 279, 
7605 

Functions; birth and death (?) 284 dis- 
tribution (?) 272 f. 281 f. doublet 
of Leda 279, earth(?) 273 indig- 
nation(?) 2721. 284 f. vegetation 
284 woodland 273 275 

Etymology: 272 ff. 285 

Attributes: apple-branch 270 275 275; 
281 285 bowl 275 branch(?) 271 
bridle 279 cubit-rule 279 (See also 
measuring-rod) griffin 270 276 281 
measuring-rod 269 271 moon and 
disk 276 phidle 281 plane-tree 2781. 
285 rudder 269, 276 serpent 269 
stags 275 281 sword 276 Victories 
281 wheel 269 ff. 271 276 whip 276 
wreath (?) 271 

Types: bridal gesture 274 275, 279 as 
Diana 276 in snake-drawn car 270 f. 
two Nemeseis 273 278f. Pheidias 
275 running 270 standing with 
apple-branch and stag 274 stand- 
ing on man 269 statue at Rham- 
nous 280 f. swathed figure (?) 2033 
winged 260 ff. 

Identified with Adrasteia 269; Artemis 
2751. Diana 275 f. Hygieia(?) 270; 
Isis 271; Leda 279, 760, Oupis 275 

Associated with Diana 276 ff. 278, Sil- 
vanus 2753 Zeus 278 ff. 760, 780 
king personating Zeus 280 

Compared with Aphrodite 284 Artemis 
234 


In relation to Atargatis 583 Fortuna 

271, Tyche 271; 

Nemet 273, 

Nemetes 273, 

Nemetiales 273, 

Nemetona 273 

Nemroud Dagh, description of funeral 
monument of Antiochos i of Kom- 
magene on the 742 ff. 

Cults: Apollon 744 ff. 748 750 Ares 
744 746 748 Artagnes 744 746 748 
Helios 744 ff. 748 Herakles 744 746 
748 750 Hermes 744 ff. 748 Kom- 
magene 744. 748 750 Mithras 
742; (2) 744 ff. 718 Tyche Nea 744 
746, Zeus 'Opouácóns 741 ff. 

Festivals: Birthday of Antiochos i of 
Kommagene 7463 Coronation-day 
of Antiochos i of Kommagene 746, 
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Nemus 
Cult: Diana Nemorensis 273 ff. 
Neokaisareia in Pontos 
Cult: Men(?) 641 f. 
Neoptolemos 
Myths: Delphoi 261f. 680 kills Pria- 
mos 39, 40, Trojan leap 483, 
Nephelai(?) 202 
Nephele 203 f. (?) 
Genealogy: m. of Phrixos and Helle 
by Athamas 415 f. 
Neptunus 
Genealogy: £. of Trinacrus 3059 
Nereids 165 17% 
Nereus 757 
Myth: lends solar cup to Herakles 225 
Nergal 
Function: the planet Mars 755 
Nero as Iupiter 59 
Nerva as Iupiter 43, 
Nestis 
Function: water 31 
Netherby 
Cults; Fortuna (?) 6113 Iuno (Regina?) 
6113 Iupiter Dolichenus 611, Mer- 
curius Sanctus 6113 
Nibiru See Marduk 
Nicolas, St 
Function: St Elmo’s fire 775 
Nihongi tradition 305, 
Nikai(?) 2022 See also Nike 
Nikaia in Bithynia 
* Cults: Apis 637 Demeter 229; Zeus 752 
Zeus ‘Ayopatos 37, Zeus Atratos 38, 
coin of 752 
Nikaia, m. of Satyros and Telete by 
Dionysos 536 
Nike 
Attribute: iynz 440, 
Types: heading sacrificial procession 
565 plume on head(?) 2975 riding 
on bull Apis 538 
Associated with Tyche 44, 
See also Nikai 
Niketas, St 170 
Nikolaos, St 169 f. 
Nikomedeia 
Cults: Apis 637 Demeter 229, 
Nikopolis in Iudaea 
Cults: Adad 572, 590, Iupiter Helio- 
politanus 572, 590, Zeus “Adados 
572, 590, 
Nikopolis in Moesia 
Cult: Zeus "Н№оѕ Méyas Кӧроѕ Xe- 
3 Bájtos "Ayıos 400 428 
Nikosthenes 503, 5133 
Niksar See Neokaisareia 
Nile See Neilos 


Nimrod 651 
Nineveh 
Cult: Io(?) 2373 
.Ninib 
Cult: Nippur 580 
Functions: the planet Saturn 755 


storm-god 580 sun-god 580 
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Ninib (cont.) 
In relation to En-lil 580 
Nin-lil 
Epithet: Nin-khar-sag 580 
Etymology: 580 
Associated with En-lil 580 
Nippur 
Cults: En-lil 580 756 Ninib 580 Nin- 
lil 580 
Nireus, statue of 592, 
Nisos 
Myth: Megara 344 
Metamorphosed into sea-eagle 344 
Function: solar (?) 346 
Nonae Caprotinae 694, 


Notos 

Myth: produces females 75% 
Nu 

Functions; sky 314 sun 314 


eye of 314 
Nuceria Alfaterna 
Cult: Zeus "Auuwv 372 
Nut 
Functions: moon 314 sky 314 387 sun 
314 
Genealogy: w. of Seb 387 
eyes of 314 


Nykteus 
Myth: 65 737 
Genealogy: f. of Antiope 7359 737 b. 
of Lykos 737 


Etymology: 738 
Nyktimos 645 65 79 7910 
Nymphs Я 


—— Cretides 711; 

——— Dodonides 111, 

Dryades: 41, Britomartis(?) 527, 
Chrysopeleia 773 

— Dymanian 144 

—— Geraistai 112, 

—— Geraistiades 112, 

—— Hadryades 511, 

— Heliades: Lampetie 410 Phae- 
thousa 410 

— Hesperis: Kyrene(?) 953 95, 

—— Hyades: 111; Dione 111g 

Idaean: 112 529 755; бее Ad- 
rasteia, Amaltheia, Helike, Ide, 
Idothea, Kynosoura 

—— Naiades: 667, Mintha 257 Nikaia 
536 

—— Nereis: Halia 444, 

Oreiades: 41, 229, Aitne 106, 

106; 106, Thaleia 105 f. Thoösa (?) 


321, 
—— Pleiades: 4055 75549 See Elektra, 
Maia, Taygete 
Thourides 111; 
Associated. with Dionysos and his fol- 
lowers 667, 688 Panes 702, 
Nysa in Lydia 
Cults: Demeter 229; Dionysos (?) 503, 
Men 642, Ploutos(?) 5035 
coins of 504 642, 734 
Nysa, Nymph of Dodona 111, 
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Oases of E. Sahara 366 
Oasis of El-Charge 
Cult: Ämen- Râ 348 
Oasis of Siwah, as described by Diodorus 
369 from s. iv to s. xviii A.D. 376 ff. 
in modern times 378 ff. 784 de- 
scribed 380 ff. — . 

Cults: Amen 3389 Amen-Rä 386 f. 
Ba'al-hanunan 355 ff. Her-shef 389 
Graeco-Libyan Zeus 361 ff. Zeus 
“Appar 350 

Rites; éudaés carried in golden boat 
3551. — 

—— doves of 364f. 367 f. Fountain of 
the Sun in 368 381f. temple at 
Agermi in 387 ff. temple at Umma 
beida in 382 ff. 390, 

Oaxiaus (?) 363 
Oceanus (?) 517, 


Oche, Mt 
Cult: Zeus superseded by St Elias 
177 f. 
Myth: union of Zeus with Hera 155 


Odrysai, mysteries on mountains of 672 
Odysseus 320 
Cult: Ithake(?) 328 
Epithets: Atüwv 328 "I@axjows 328 
"Idaros 328 
Myths; axes 329, consults Teiresias 
407, Kyklops 312, 327 Nekyia 734 
returns to Penelope 328 steals 
cattle of Helios 640 
Genealogy: s. of Antikleia 328; s. of 
Sisyphos by Antikleia 639f. 
Functions: fire(?) 327 f. sun (?) 313, 
, Туре: 328 
Compared with Prometheus 327 f. 
Superseded by St Elias 170 f. 
Ogenos 
Genealogy: h. of (Tethys) 6755 
Oichalia 117 
Oidipous 680, 
Oikoumene 513 
Oineis 
Genealogy: m. of Pan by Aither 27; 
m. of Pan by Zeus 273 
Oinoe 112; 
Genealogy: m. of Pan by Aither 273 
Oinomaos 
Myth: chariot-race with Pelops 36 ff. 
407 ff. 
Compared with Dryas 225 
Oinopion 
Myth: 290, 
Genealogy : 
Oistros 252 
Okeanos 
Myth: lends solar cup to Herakles 225 
3583 
Genealogy: f. of Daeira 212 f. of Tri- 
ptolemos by Ge 212 
Associated with Ge 212 
Olba 
Cult: Zeus “OrBws 125 304, 
— coins of 304 


f. of Talos 2904 


C. 
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Oleiai 689; 

Olene or Olenos in Achaia 529, 
Olenos in Aulis 529, 

Olenos, f. of Aiga and Helike 529, 
Olor 1559 

Olous 119, 150, 

Cults: Asklepios 729, Britomartis 729 
Zeus TaAXatos 729 

——- coins of 729 

Olymbros 
Genealogy: 8. of Ouranos by Ge 597, 
Identified with Zeus 597, 

Olympia 

Cults: Hera "Auzwrla 370 Zeus 2 2, 
240 37, 85 f. 131 292 407 622 751 
781 Zeus "Auuw» 370 

Rite: black ram slain for Pelops 407 

boxing-match at 72 Heraion at 
292 votive bronzes from 37, 331, 
331, 331, 331f. 

Olympos, various mountains called 100 
development in meaning of 113 ff. 

Etymology: 100 115 

Olympos, Mt 

in Arkadia 67 ff. 82, 100 

in Attike 100 

in Elis 100 

in Euboia 100 

in Galatia 100 

in Karpathos 100 

in Kilikia 100 

in Kypros 100 

in Lakonike 100 

in Lesbos 100 

in Lydia 100 

in Lykia 100 

in Makedonia 101 ff. 113 f. 126 ff. 
338; 

Cults: 'st Elias 177 f. Kabeiroi 107 ff. 
Korybantes 107 ff. Moirai 114 Muses 
104 Orpheus 111, Zeus 100 ff. 102; 
520; Zeus 'ОлФдтг‹о$ 116 

Rites: mysteries 110f. 

Myths: meeting.place of heaven and 
earth 157 ruled by Ophion and 
Eurynome 155 

—— in Mysia 100 102; 116; 124 ° 

Cult: Zeus ’OdNpmrios 116 

—— in Panchaia 100 

—— in Skyros 100 

—— in Troas 100 116 

Olympos, the mountain-god (?) 117, 
Olympos, s. of Zeus(?) 156 

Omarion, cult of Zeus and Athena at 17; 
Omophagia 666) See also Index ii s.v. 


Omophagy 
On See Heliopolis in Egypt 
Onnes 108, 


Onomakritos 6555 
Onouphis 437 784 
Opheltion, Mt 4573 
Ophion 155 

Ophites 394, 

Ophiuchus 7559 
Orchomenos in Arkadia 16 


53' 
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Orchomenos in Boiotia 82, 
Cults: Zeus Лафустіоѕ 121 416 
Rites: bull-fights (?) 497 WoAdeıs and 
"Oretar 689; 
Oreiades See Nymphs: 
Orestes 
Myths: death 262, 680 680, kills Ai- 
gisthos 39 kills Neoptolemos 261 f. 


Oreiades 


Orion 
Myth: blinded by Oinopion 2903 
Orion, the constellation 7559 
Ornis 303 
Ornytion, s. of Sisyphos 736 
Oropos 
Cult: 
Orpheus 
Cults : 
111, 
Myths: burial 111, death 111, plays 
for Muses 111, teaches Midas 111, 
Genealogy: в. ої a Muse 111, 
Types: in Catacombs 166, leaning 
against willow 537 
Associated with Dionysos 166 Telete 
536 f. 
Orphie Dionysos 
Cult: Thrace б 
Myth: slain in bovine form 660 
Orphic mystery in Thrace 695 
Orphic rites derived from Egypt (?) 437 
Orphic sun-god 8, 342 
Orphic tablets 650, 
Orphie Zeus 
Cult: Crete 647 ff. 654 
Myth: consorts with Phersephone or 
Kore 398 695 consorts with Rhea 
or Demeter 398 695 
Metamorphosed into snake 398 403 (?) 
Function: pantheistic 33 197 
Identified with Phanes 8 
Compared with Zeus Za panes 398 f. 
778 
Ortygia, name of Delos 544, 
Ortygia, near Ephesos . 
Cult: Leto 6493 
Ortygothera 535, 
Oserapis or Osirapis 188, 
Osiris 
Rites: annual mourning 523 annually 
confronted with Shu (?) 348 
Myth: slain by Typhon 435 
Etymology: 346; 
Attributes: hawk 241 plough 223 star 
of 7599 
Identified with Apis 435 Dionysos 437 
Triptolemos 223 227 
In relation to Apis 633 Mneuis 431 
Shu 348 
Osiris-Apis 188, 435 
Osorapis 188, 
Osormneuis 431 
. Ossa, Mt 100 
Ossetes 186 
Ostasos 
Genealogy : 


Amphiaraos 407, 
Mt Helikon 536f. Mt Olympos 


s. of Ouranos by Ge 597, 
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Ostia 
Cults; Fortuna Sancta 272ү, Zeus 
Helios Sarapis 189, 
Otos 
Myth: 
Oupis 275 
Epithet: 'Pauvoveiis 275; 
Identified with Artemis 275 Nemesis 275 
Ouranopolis 
Cult: Aphrodite Ovpavia 51 291 
coins of 51 291 


Ares 623, 


Ouranos 
Cults: Dreros 729, ep. Kolchis 534, 
Genealogy: f. of Adanos by Ge 597, Д 


f. of Iapetos by Ge 5974 f. of Kronos 
by Ge 597, f. of Olymbros by Ge 
597, f. of Ostasos by Ge 597, f. 
of Rhea by Ge 597, f, of Sandes 
by Ge 5974 f. of Kottos, Briareos, 
Gyes 314 f. of Kyklops 302 313 
f. of Kyklopes 214 gf. of Zeus 8 

Function: the starry sky 8 

Type: half-length with ane mantle 
59 ff 


Associated with Gaia 8, Ge 597, 


Paian " 
Associated with Apollon 233 

Paiones 
Cult : disk on pole 291 Helios 291 783 


Palaikastro 
Cults: snake-goddess 402 Zeus Дгктаїоѕ 
15 


Palaimon 
Cult: Tenedos 675 
Epithet: Bpepoxrévos 6755 
Rite: human sacrifice 675 
Personated by Iobakchoi 6791; 
Myth: boiled in caldron by Leukothea 
674 679 brought ashore by dolphin 
170 
Palaxos, one of the Carian Kouretes 18, 
See Spalaxos 
Palikoi 
Genealogy: sons of Zeus by Aitne 156 
by Thaleia 106 
Palladion 296, 
Pallantion in Arkadia 87 
Pallantion on the Palatine 87 
Palmyra 
Cults: Ba‘al-samin 191, бепе 
571, Helios 191, Zeus B$Xos 756g 
Pamboiotia 733 · 
Pamphylia | 
Cult: Zeus Apbuvıos 289 f. 
Pan 
Cults; Arkadia 87 Mt Lykaion 
Messana 70, Rome 87 
Epithets: xijdwv 697, Айкшо$ 69 87 
Festival; Lykaia(?) 87 
Myth: golden lamb 405, 
Genealogy: s. of Aither by Oi 
273 twin of Arkas(?) 70% s. 
Kronos 702, s. of Zeus 702, s. of 
Zeus by Oineis 273 
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Pan (cont.) 

Attributes: bay-branch 375 lagobdlon 
69 sjrinx 69 703, 

Types: seated on rock with lagobólon, 
hare 70, seated on rock with lago- 
bólon, sfrinz 69 with goat’s horns 
375 cp. 69 


Associated with Dionysos 565 Horai, 
Panagia Gorgoepekoos 175, 
Panaitolia 733 
Panamara 

Cult : Zeus llavágapos, 

llavnuepıos 18 if. 
Panamaros 18 
Pananıoros, one of the Carian Kouretes 18, 
Panathenaia 339 733 
Panchaia 100 : 

Cult: Zeus Трфёмо$ 662 
Pandareos 

Myth: golden hound 720, 

Genealogy : s. of Merope 720, 
Pandeie See Pandia 
Pandia, festival at Athens 423, 682, 

139 f. 

Etymology : 4233 133 
Pandia, lunar goddess (?) 

Genealogy: d. of Zeus by Selene 

732 739 ^ 
Pandion, eponym of tribe Pandionis 732 
Pandora E 

Function: earth 700 

Type: decking 699, 700 
Panepi(?) See Ba-en-ptah 
Paues, plurality of (?) 7025 
! — Personated. by men and boys at 

Ephesos 657; 

Associated with Nymphs 702, 
as dance-theme (?) 679, 
Pangaion, Mt 75 
Pauionia 733 
Panopolis 3145 
Panormos 

Cult: Zeus (?) 91 
triskelés on coins of 227 307 
Pantia See Pandia 
Papas 

Etymology : 399; 

Paphie (?) 
Cnit: Thalamai 522, 
Parion, altar at 513; 
Paris 
Myth: judgment 125 125; 231 
—— statue of 592, 
Parmenides 313 
Parnassos, Mt 
Cults: Apollon 233 Muses 182; Paian 
233 Zeus Avxopetos 63g 

Myth: Daidalion 342 
Parnes, Mt 

Cults: Zeus 165 Zeus 'Amjuos 121 

Zeus :Oußpios 121 Zeus Париђб:оѕ 
121 Zeus Хуцаћоѕ 121 


IIavzuepos, 


Paros 


' Cults: Baubo 669; Demeter Oecxo- 
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Paros (cont.) 
фбро 669, Hera 669, Kore 669, 
Zeus EvBoudevs 669 
Pasiphae 
Cult: Thalamai 739 
Oracle; 521 f. 
Myth: 464 ff. 543 549, 739 f. 
Genealogy: st. of Aietes and Kirke 
416 m. of Ammon by Zeus 522 
544, d. of Atlas 522 544, m. of 
Glaukos by Minos 469f. d.’of He- 
lios by Perseis 464 w. of Minos 
416 in. of Minotanr 491 
Function: lunar 521 ff. 5223 733 f. 739 
Identified with Daphne(?) 522 Ino(?) 
522 Io (?) 522, Kasandra 522 
Compared with the Proitides 452 
Associated with Helios 522 the Mino- 
taur 466) Zeus 522 733 f. 777 
as dance-theme 481 495 
Pataros 753, See also Patrus 
Patrai 227 
Patrus 
Cult: Renzano 753, See also Pataros 
Epithet : deus paternus 7533 
Paul, St 51 60 166 f. 194, 
—— quotes Minos’ description of the 
Cretan Zeus 663 ff. 
Pedasa 
Cult: Zeus 7173 
Rite: sacrifice of goat 7173 
Pedasians 362 
Pegasos, the hero, introduces cult of 
ı Dionysos "EXevdepeis 682 
Pegasos, the horse 170 724, 
Peion, Mt 70, 134 
Peiraieus 
Cults: Aphrodite Euporia BeXjAa 
442 Nemesis 269 (Meter) 'Opata (sic) 
442 Zupla Oebs 442 
Peiras or Peirasos 4533 
Peithenios 411, 
Peitho 38; (?) 459; (?) 
Genealogy: m. of lynx 440; m. of 
Mintha 257 
Attributes: iynr 258 whip 253 
Pelagia, St 175 
Pelagia, St, dancer of Antioch 176, 
Pelagia, St, virgin of Antioch 176, 
Pelagia, St, of Tarsos 176, 
Pelagius, monk 1769 
Pelagon 38 469 540 
Pelasgians iu Argos (?) 438 Arkadia (?) 77 
Crete 15 Dodona 111, Skotoussa 
111; various burghs named Larissa 
156 
Pelasgos, king of Argos 438 
Pelasgos, king of Arkadia 77 
Pelasgos, s. of Zeus by Larissa 156 
Peleus 
Genealogy: h. of Thetis 419,0 
Peliades 245 679 
Pelias 
Myths: boiled by Medeia 244 f. sends 
Iason to Kolchis 419 


eg” 
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Pelias (cont.) 

Compared with that of Pelops 679 

Etymology: 67913 

-—— subject of plays by Thespis, 
Sophokles, Euripides 679 

Pelinnaion, Mt 
Cult: Zeus IleAwvatos 290, E 
Pelion, Mt 

Cults: Zeus 'Akpatos 421f. 428 Zeus 
"Akratos 164 f. 420 ff. 428 

—— carnival-plays in district of 
694 May-day festival on 420, 

Pelopidai 407 412 414 
Pelops 

Rite: sacrifice of black ram 407 

Myths: boiled 419,, chariot-race with 
Oinomaos 36 ff. 407 ff. compared 
with that of Pelias 679 Myrtilos 
225, 969, 

Genealogy. f. of Atreus 405 407 f. of 
Thyestes 405 407 

—— chariot of 260, subject of trage- 
dies 679 throne of, on Mt Sipylos 
137 ft. 

Penelope 328 
Pentheus 

Myth: omophagy 466, 

—— subject of plays by Thespis, 
Aischylos, Euripides, Iophon, Chai- 
remon, Lykophron 679 cp. 680, 

Percivale, Sir 243, 

Perdica, Perdicca, Perdiccas 
dix 

Perdika See Perdix, m. of Talos 

Perdikkas 401, 

Perdix 

Myth: Polykaste 728 

Genealogy: s. of Calaus (Kalos) 726, 

Compared. with Aktaion, Adonis, Hip- 
polytos 728 See also Talos 

Perdix, m. of Talos 7255 726 7263 
Peredur Paladr-hir See Percivale, Sir 
Pergamon 

Cults; Athena Х:ктфбӧроѕ 118 Athena 
Пома< 118 Demeter 513; Helios 
334, Kabeiroi 110 120(?) Trajan 
118 Zeus 110 118 ff. 135 154 

Myth: birth of Zeus 110 120 154 

great altar at 110 118 ff. 135 


See Per- 


Perikles 
Personates Zeus 280 
Perillos 643 
Perimede 14, 
Perinthos 
Cult: Zeus 752 f, 
Periphas 38 
Perkun 185 
Perrhaiboi 
Rite: ravporadayıa (?) 497, 
coins of 497, 
Perseis 464 
Persephone А 
Cults : Priansos(?) 402 Selinous (?) 403 
Epithet: pedirddns 443g 
Myths: rape by Hades 175, 231 62% 
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Persephone (cont.) 
sought by Demeter 228 ff. 
transforms Menthe 2575 
Genealogy: та. of Dionysos 457; off- 
shoot of Gaia 396 f. m. of Zagreus 
402 
Attributes: column 220 snake 402 
torch 220 f. 228 f. 
Type: seated on rock (?) 403 
Associated with Kataibates 597, Plou- 
ton (?) 501g Zagreus (?) 465, Zeus 
780 
See also Kore, Pherephatta, Phero- 
phatta, Phersephone, Proserpina 
Persepolis 
Cults: Auramazda 208 Zeus 'Qpouác- 
dys 208 
Perseus | 
Myth: slays Gorgon 26 724, 
Genealogy: s. of Zeus and Danaé 414 
Attribute: cap of Hades (?) 100, 
Type: driving nail into Gorgon’s 
neck (?) 724, 
Perseus, the constellation 7555 
Persia 
Cult: Zeus 338, 783 f. 
winged disk in 207 f. 
Persians 9f. 781 See also Artagnes, Aura- 
mazda, Bahräm, Magi, Mithras, 
Zeus Majfe/s, Zeus 'Opoudaóns 
Perun 184 f. 
Pessinous 
Cults: Attis 742, Demeter 229, 
Peter, St 51 60 
Petrachos, Mt 
Cult: Zeus 121 154 
Myth: stone swallowed by Kronos 154 
Petronell See Carnuntum 
Petsofa 646, 


231 
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Cults; Aesculapius (?) 630; Iupiter 

Dulicenus 6303 
Phaethon 

Myths: drives solar chariot (?) 337 
falls from solar chariot 225; 419 

Function. morning-star 343, (?) 738 

Compared with Antheias 227f. Helle 
419 Myrtilos 225; 

—— doublet of Phaon 345 
Phaethon, horse of Helios 3373 
Phaethon, the planet Iupiter 750, 756 

7591. 
Phaethousa, d. of Helios 410 
Phaethousa, m. of Myrtilos 225, 
Phaidra 5915 
as dance-theme 481 
Phainon, the planet Saturn 756 
Phaistos 
Cults: Europe 660f. Hermes 661, 
Talos 297 Zeus 660 f. 
— coins of 660f. 661, 720 disk 
found at 643; 
Phalanthos 170 
Phalaris 122 
—— bull of 643 f. 
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Phalasarna à 
Cults: Rhea(?) 147 f. Zeus (?) 117 f. 
sandstone thrones at 147 f. cp. 782 
Phaleron 
Cults: Acheloios 112; Apollon IIU6tos 
1123 Artemis Aoxla 112, Eileithyia 
1124 Geraistai 1123 Hestia 112; 
Kalliroe 112, Kephisos 1124 Leto 
112, Rhapso 112; 
Phanai 7, 
Phanes 
Functious: day 8, light 8, sun 8, 342, 
Etymology: 8, 311g 
Types: bi-sexual 311 four-eyed 311 
462 golden wings 311 heads of 
rams, bulls, snake, lion 311 398, 
two-bodied (?) 311 with thunderbolt 
8 А 


b ; 
Ideutified with Helios 311 
Coupared with Argos 8116 

Phaon 
Associated with Aphrodite 345 

doublet of Phaethon 345 

Pharkadon 
Rite: ravpoxaddyıa (?) 497; 
—— coins of 497, 

Pharnakia 631 

Pheidias 2f. 2, 42 91f. 275 

ep. 350 
Pherai 
Rite: ravpoxadayıa (?) 497; 
Myth: Anthos 74, 
—— coins of 497, 
Pherekydes of Leros 311 462 
‚Pherekydes of Syros 271. 
Pherephatta 
Genealogy: d. of Zeus by Deo 394 w. 
of Zeus 394 cp. 396 

Function: fertility 705 

Types: rising from grotto 698, 699 
rising from ground 699 

Associated with Hermes 699 Satyroi 
699 Zeus 394 cp. 399 

See also Kore, Persephone, Phero- 

phatta, Phersephone, Proserpina 
Pherophatta 670; 
Phersephone 
Cult: near Mykenai 430, 
Genealogy: m. of Dionysos by Zeus 
398 399 d. of Zeus by Rhea 
398 

Type: horned child with four eyes and 
an extra face 398 

Associated with Zeus 398 

See also Kore, Persephone, Phere- 

phatta, Pherophatta, Proserpina 

Philaichme 74, 

Philemon 30 

Philippopolis 
Cult: Souregethes 753, 

See also Gomphoi 
Philiskos of Rhodes 131 f. 

Philistines 363 
Cults: Dagon 238) Zeus’ Apórpios 238, 

Philogaeus, horse of Helios 337; 


622 751, 


Philologia 197, 
Philomele 
Type: woman 592, 
Phlegon, horse of Helios 337; 
Phlegrai 410 
Phlegyai 
Myth: Kadmos 540 
Phlegyas, f. or b. of Ixion 199 
Phlious 
Festival: Kissotomoi 534; 
— coins of 305 30515 
Phobios 74, 
Phoebus 757 
Phoenicians 364 644f. 651 
Phoinike 
Cults: Beelsamen 191 Europe (?) 524 
538 ff. Herakles 514, Herakles De- 
sauaus (?) 603; Herakles Accavéds (?) 
603; Kronos 722 moon-goddess 524 
538 ff. Slmn 519 Zeus 191 Zeus 
'"Aaréptos 734 
Rite: human sacrifice 722 
Myths: Europe 538; 733 Zeus 7551 
winged disk in 206f. 


Phoinix 
Cult: Dreros 729, 
Genealogy: f. of Europe 5253 527) 539 
648 


Phokis 
Myth: Kadmos 540 
Phokos, 3. of Ornytion 736 f. tomb of 736 
Phorbas, subjeet of play by Thespis 679 
Phorkys 
Myth: Euboia 321, 
Genealogy: gf. of Polyphemos 321, f. 
of Thoösa 321, 
Phoroneus 2373 
Phosphoros, the planet Venus 200, 358 ;(?) 
756 


Phrixa 112, 
Phrixos 
Myths: founds sanctuary of Leukothea 
416 golden ram 121 414 ff. 430 
Phrontis 416 


. Phrygia 


Cults: cow (?) 468 f. earth-mother 397 
Herakles ’Avixyros 3994 Kabeiroi 
108, Men 400; 730) Mother of the 
gods 553 Ilarlas Zeus ®шттр 399; 
sky-father 397 Zeus 390 ff. 598. 
Zeus DBayaios 400, Zeus - Bporrwrv 
3993 Zeus Atos 4 Zeus Mafevs 741, 
Zeus Ildras 399; Zeus Ilarlas 393, 
Zeus Ilarnp 399; Zeus Saßafıos 113 
Zeus Хотӯр 399, 

Myths: birth of Zeus 151 f. Поз 468 f. 

Etymology: 415 

rock-cut thrones in 136 f. 

Phryne 710; 

Phylomedousa 444, 

Picus 211 f. 

Pieria 257 

Pieros 257 

Pikoloos 241,5 

Pikülas or Pikullos 241,5 


838. 


Pindar as worshipper of Zeus "Auuwv 352 
dedicates statne of Ammon 352 
362, writes Hymn to Zeus Ammon 
352 366 f. 

Pindos, Mt 
Cult: Zeus ’Axpatos 123 f. 

Pisa E 
Cults: Zens 407 ff. Zeus 'Олодтг‹о$ 116 
Rite; ram sacrificed to Zeus 407 ff. 

Pisces 584, 759; 

Pisidia 
Cult: Zeus XoAvuebs 123 

Plastene 139 

Platon 310f. 357, 664, 

Pleiades 4055 75510 

Plota See Plouto 

Plotis See Plouto 

Plouto 
Genealogy: d. of Atlas 156 m. of Tan- 

talos by Zeus 156 720, 
Associated with Zeus 156 720, 

Plouton 
Cults: Acharaka 503 Eleusis 6693 
Epithets: weyaddodwpos 5085 mAovroösrns 

5085 mAovrodorwv yevenv Bporény 
карто evıaurwv 5085 
Myths: rape of Persephone 623, 
Function: giver of wealth 503; 
Etymology: 503 f. 
Attribute: cornu copiae 504, 
Identified with Sarapis 1885 
Associated with Demeter and Kore 669 
Herakles(?) 502) Kore 503 Perse- 
phone(?) 501g 
See also Hades, Pluto 

Ploutos 
Cult: Мува in Lydia (?) 503, 
Attribute: cornu copiae 220 

Plute See Plouto 

Pluti 
Cult: Kouretes 4714 

Plutis See Plonto 

Pluto 
Cult: Lambaisa 188; 

Identified with lupiter Serapis 188; 
See also Hades, Plouton 

Pnyx 147 

Podaleirios 
Cult: Daunia 407, 

Oracle: 407; 

Poias 
Myth: Talos 719 

Pollux and Castor See Dioskouroi, 

Kastor, Polydeukes 

Polybos 251g 

Polydeukes Ё 
Cult: Byzantion 168 
Myth: Talos 721 
Genealogy: 8. of Zeus by Leda 7603 

Polyeidos as dance-theme 481 See also 

Polyidos 

Pelygnotos 133 537 700 f. 

Polyhymno 111, 

Polyidos 470 See also Polyeidos 

Polykarpe See Polykaste 
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Polykaste 
Myth: Perdix 728 
Function: earth 728 
Identified with Diana 728 Mother of 
the ‚gods 728 
Polykleitos 84, 134 f. 204, 766 
Polyphemos 
Myth: 302 312, 312f. 320 
Genealogy: f. of Galas 321, h. of 
Galateia 321, f. of Шугіоз 321, f. of 
Keltos 321, grand-s. of Phorkys 
321, s. of: Poseidon 320, s. of 
Sikanos 321, s. of Thoösa 321, 
Function: star(?) 313g 
Compared with Euenios 411 
See also Kyklopes, Kyklops 
Polyrhenion 
Cult: Zeus Kpnraryevns 149; 
Polyxeinos 211 
Pompeii 
Cult; trees 768, 
mosaic from 338, 


Pontos 
Rites: dances of Tiraves, KopvBavres, 
Xárvpoi Bovxodoe 679, 
Populonia 255 
«Porphyria, St 176) 
Porsenna, tomb of 483,3 
Portus Romanus 
Cult: lupiter Angelus Heliopolitanus 
5513 5675 
Poseidon 
Cults: Aigion 17 Byzantion 169 Ephe- 
sos 442 Gythion 351 Halikarnassos 
74 Illyricum 181, Isthmos 22 My- 
konos 169 Priene 132 Tegea 521) 
Thera (?) 142 Troizen 74 
Epithets: äva£ 506, Tacadxos 351 EN- 
kwvos 132 506, Puradpuos 74 
Festivals: Panionia 132 
Rites: bull-dragging 506, drowning 
of horse every year in Illyricum (?) 
181, drowning of four horses every 
ninth year in Illyricum 181; human 
sacrifice(?) 653, sacrifice of boar 
1175 sacrifice of bulls 7175 sacrifice 
of rams 717, ravpokaddyıa (?) 498 
Priests: 744 
Myths: Asteria or Asterie 544) Delphin 
755 golden ram 417;, strife with 
Athena 147 
Metamorphosed into ram 418) 
Genealogy: f. of Anthes 74, f. of Belos 
756, f. of Boiotos by Arne 539 f. 
of Polyphemos 3209 f. of golden 
ram by Theophane 418, 


Functions: originally a specialised 
form of Zeus 717, vegetation-god 
74 

Attributes: bull 442 464 498, 739f. 


trident 361 575 

Types: bust 575 chryselephantine 
statue 2, seated 408 triple iconic 
herm 521, 

Identified with pantheistic Zeus 361 
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Poseidon (cont.) 

Associated with Amphitrite 721 Apollon 
74, Arne 539 Asteria or Asterie 544, 
Demeter and Zeus 521, Helle 418) 
Theophane 418, Zeus "Ари, 
Apollon Kdpveos, Asklepios, De- 
meter 351 

Superseded by Saint Nikolaos 169 f. 
cattle of 665; statue of at Delplioi 
762 at Isthmos 2, 
Pothos(?) 459; 
Praeneste 

Cults; Fortuna Primigenia 272 Zeus 

Helios Sarapis 189, 
Praisos 

Cults: pig 653 Zeus 660 660; Zeus 
Auratos 660 

Myth: Zeus suckled by cow(?) 660 
665 785 by sow 653 785 

— coins of 660 660, 785 

Pramanthu 329, 
Praxiteles 427 670 7103 
Priamos 
Myth: killed by Neoptolemos 393 40) 
Genealogy: f. of Kasandra 522 
Priansos 

Cults: Hygieia (?) 402 Persephone (?) 

402 Zeus Bidaras 1502 
Priene 

Cults: Poseidon 'EXxdówtos 132 Zeus 
AlOpios 26 f. 

——— coins of 483 Labyrinth at (?) 499, 

Priskos, St 169 
Priyavrata 329, 
Proitides 
\ Myth: 451 ff. 
Metamorphosed into heifers 4533 
Compared with Pasiphae 452 
Proitos 303 310) 321, 451 ff. 
Prokne 
Type: woman 592, 
Prometheus 

Myths: bound to Mt Kaukasos 461 
Erechtheion (?) 324 first killed ox 
469, freed from Mt Kaukasos 329, 
Herakles and Kastor 329) invents 
alphabet 329, invents fire-sticks 
325 Lemnos 324 makes man 324 
Satyr 702, theft of fire 323 ff. 

Epithet: Tvpkaeós 702, 

Genealogy : h. of Axiothea 32% s. of 
Tapetos 324, 325 s. of Klymene 
3943 

Function: fire 327 f. 

Etymology: 329 

Attributes: axe 329, ring 329, two 
rings 329, willow- (?) wreath 329 

Compared with Kyklops and the Ka- 
beiros 328, Odysseus 327 f. 

In relation to Hephaistos 328 the 
Kabeiroi 328 

—— as an eagle (?) 205, 

Pron, Mt 
Cult: Нега 134f. 
Propontis 310, 
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Proserpina 393, See also Kore, Perse- 
phone,  Pherephatta, Pherophatta, 
Phersephone 

Prosymna, d. of Asterion 445 

Prosymua, distriet near Argos 
Cult: Hera 4459 

Proteurythmos 
Personated by Yobakchoi 679,7 

Protens 4963 
Identified with Keten 496 

Protogonos 191 

Prousa in Bithynia 
Cult: Zeus(?) 1163 124 Zeus 'О\рт‹оѕ 

117, 

Prthivi 
Epithet: speckled cow 718, 
Function: earth 718, 

Psoloeis 689; 

Psyche 
Myth: golden sheep 404 f. 

Ptah 
Cult: Memphis 433 
Identified with Hephaistos 433 
In relation to Apis 435g 633 

Pterelaos 
Myth: 344 346 
Genealogy : descended from Zeus 328; 

f. of Ithakos and Neritos 3283 

Function: sun (?) 346 

Etymology: 344 345, 

See also Pterelas 
Pterelas 3454, 315; 
Ptoós 416 
Puteoli 

Cult: lupiter Heliopolitanus 551g 
Pyanepsia 339 
Pyrgoteles 357 
Pyroeis, the planet Mars 750, 756 ep. 759 
Pyrois, horse of Helios 3373 
Pyrrhos, sculptor 727, 

Pythagoras 135 646 669 

symbol Y of 283, 

Type: 5öf. 

Pythagoreans 66 303 303; 330, 358; 403 

437 558; 
Pytho 233 258 540 See Delphoi 


See also Pterelaos 


Rä 
Cult: Thebes in Egypt 346 
Epithet: ram 346 
Genealogy : ї. of Horos 206 f. of Shu 
348 
Function: sun 314f, 341 346 
* Attributes: falcon 841 hawk 241 
sparrow-hawk 341 
Identified with Amen 315 Horos 315 
841 Khnemu 346 Tem 315 
In relation to Bacis, Bacchis, or 
Bouchis 436 f. 
— eye of 8141. 
Identified with Bast 315, Hathor 
315, Meh-urt 315, Sekhet 315, 
Каттап 2 
Functions: fertilising 579 lord of jus- 
tice 579 sky 576, storm 582, 634 f. 


340 


]uaniman (ont 
I tymoloan. Vit S07} 
тег bull 570 0. 60323 (E. 
Гирех bull () 577 579 planting one 
toot on bull 576 645 standing on 
bach of bull 576 606 
dssecéated with star O77, 
In relation ta Xdad 
oi We 
Se also Adad 
aa 
ПИЖ nn EL 
lector 22 
Recaranus (2) 182 
kenne, St 
In rdlation to St Erasmo 775 
Supersedes Remus 179 
Hermes 
Superseded by St Remo 775 
Nenvano 
Cults: Patrus 
heparata. St 176, 
Tthadamanthys 
Myth: 4614 
Genealogy: s. of Hephaistos 330, s. 
of Zeus "Aerépios 545, 517 s. of 
Zeus by Europe 461 
Function: judge of dead 330, 
IEtymology: 3830: 
lihamnous 
Cults: Amphiaraos 275; 275. Nemesis 
273 1, PIG 
Myth: Nemesis 270, 280 


DTO Samas 


153. Surgasteus ТОЗ» 


lapso 
Cult: Phaleron 112; 
НТЕП 
Cults: Crete Lis. 695 Knossos 644. 


Kyzikos 169 Phalasarna (?) 147 f. 
Epithets > Aodpivg 394; warnp Opetos 


Hits: deposition of genitalia 891, 
torches carried over inouutain 
His, 650 

Myths: Ammon 3876, Dionysos (?) 


315 f. golden hound 720, 

Ai tamorphosed into snake 395 

Gemadlogy: m. of Korybantes 106. 
ep. 107, m. of Kourctes 650, d. 
of Ouranos by Ge 597, m. of 
Pheisephone by Zeus 308 

Function: mountain-mother 615 648; 
ДАШ 

Attribute: express 649 

fasnciated with Attis 394, Kronos 
syn Zeus 308 615 cp. 112, 

Identified with Atargatis 082 591, 

In elation to Atarwatis 583 

Supicedes Burynome 155 

Sajn reeded by As: Mother of God 
lou 

Worshipper: 1039305 39254 
= ¢ypress-grove of 619, house of 
6P mysteries of 102 temple of 
618 ft. throne of (2) 117 f. torches 
ЕТ 
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Rhodanos 023, 
Rhode 332 f. 
Rhodes, called Asteria 514, 
Cults: Apollon 132 Hekate 142 Helios 
151, 306; 331 f. 613 Zeus 'Arafó- 
pios 123 132 
Rite: quadriga hmg into sea 181, 
Myths: Althaimenes 117 Korybantes 
106, 
—— coins of 625. rock-cut throne in 
112 
Rhoikos #83). 
Rhotteton 301 
Rhosos 
Cults: Adad 590 Dioskouroi 590 Zeus 
("Ададоѕ) 590 
Rhytia 
Genealogy: m. of 
Apollon 100. 


Rorybantes by 


Rimmon See Ramman 
Rome 
Cults: Atargatis (2) 551,, Fors Fortuna 


285 Fortuna Viscata 272 Genius 
Forinarum 552, Juno Regina 611, 
lupiter. Dolicheuus 608 ff, 630. Tu- 
piter. Hammon 353, Jupiter Helio- 
politanus 55144 Iupiter Libertas 154, 
Iupiter Sol 191, Iupiter Sol Sarapis 
180, Liber 693, Lupereus 677, 
'an ЗТ Sol 630, Sol Serapis Iupiter 
190, Vediovis 711 Volcanus 656. 
Zeus Helios Sarapis 189, Zeus 
"ON Bptos OY "OM Bpes 091, 
Festivals: Liberalia 693, Luperealia 
677, Nonae Caprotinae 694, Satur- 
nalia 603, 
Rites: homicide stands on ram 423 
human sacrifice 659. 
coins of L4 ff. 51f. 56 62 133 f. 
2608 276, 307 SBS 712 tf. tigillum 
sororiuim at TÖN, 
Romulus 
Myths: disappears in thunderstorni 
650, torn to pieces by senators 
656. 
tosmerta (2) 
Cult: Celts 182, 
Rural Dionysia 666 671, 073 (2) 683 f. 
OSS ff. 


Sabadios 400, See also Sabazios 
Sabaoth: the xúpos Xagao0 identified 
with Sabazios 125, cp. 231, and 100, 
Sabatium 113 
Sabazios 39011. 400 042, 
Cult: Phrygia. 350 
Rites: golden adder 392 mystie 395 
425, orgiastie 100, sacrifice of 
virility Bud f. 
Priests: 391 (2) 
Myth: 892 tf. 695 
Metamorphosed into puff adder 392 
Functions: vam 392 396 snake 396 
solar 400, vegetation 400, 
Etymology: 400, 


Persons Places Festivals 


Sabazios (cont.) 
Attributes: 392, puff adders 392 
Types: ram (?) 392 seated or standing 
with feet on ram’s head 391 with 
foot on ram’s head 391 f. 642, 
Identified with Dionysos 399, the 
к0ріюѕ XaBac0 425, cp. 234, and 400, 
Men 400; 
Compared with Men 642, 
mysteries of 395 425, 
Saboi 395 400 
Sabos 400 
Etymology: 400. 
Sagalassians 362 
Sagalassos 
Cult: Men 642, 
coin of 642, 
Sagitta 755» E 
Sagittarius 7559 
Sais 523 
Salamis, trophy for battle of 7611. 771, 
Salamis in Kypros 
Cults: Agraulos 659, Diomedes 659, 
Rite: human sacrifice 659, 
Salii 715 
Sallentini 
Cult: lupiter Menzaua 180; 
Salmánu 
Cults: Assyria 519 Phoinike 519 
Salmoneus 12 318 


Samas 
Cult: Sippar 262 ff. 
Priest: 263 


Function: sun 553; 577 f. 
Attributes: disk and bar 263 
Types: enthroned 263 rayed' 553; 
Associated with Sin, Ištar and Адай 
577 
In relation to Adad 577 ff. Ramman 
577 ff. 
Samos | 
Cults: Hera 440; 444 f. Hermes (?) 172 
St Merkourios 172 
Labyrinth in 483,2 
Samothrace 
Cult: Kabeiroi 109 120 
Function: calm the sea 765 
Sanchouniathon 191 
Sandas 
Cults: Arinna(?) 635,4 Hatti(?) 63513 
Hittites (?) 635,4 Ivriz 594 f. 593, 
Tarsos 535, 595 ff. 
Epithets: Desanaus (?) Desandas (?) 
Awavóds (?) 603; 
Festivals: Ortygothera (?) 535, Pyra (?) 
600 f. ' 
Functions: fertility 595 600 solar 302, 
302, 604 thunder (?) 63513 
Genealogy: 8. of Ouranos by Ge 597, 
Attributes: bovine horns 595 bow-case 
600 branch 600 corn-ears 595 596 
598, double-axe 600 cp. 600, 631 f. 
eagle 596 600 602 604 eagle-sceptre 
596 flower 600 602 grapes 598, 
grape-bunches 595 596 602 lion 599 


841 


Sandas (cont.) 
cp. 599g lotos-sceptre 596 plough (?) 
595 598, pyramid topped by eagle 
600 ff. star 604 sword 600 cp. 600, 
tall head-dress 600 cp. 6009 wreath 


600 

Types: enthroned as Zeus 596 ff. 
pyramid 600 ff. standirg on lion 
599 f. 

Identified with Herakles 5359 598 f. 
Zeus 597 f. 


Assimilated to Zeus 5951. 

In relation to Zeus 603 

—— localised forms of(?) 63513 pro- 
totype of 598 603 pyre of (?) 600 f. 

Sandes 302, See Sandas 
Sandon 302, See Sandas 
Sarapis 

Cults: Alexandreia 188, 189, 360 f. 
753 Ankyra in Galatia 189, Apu- 
lum 190) Auximum 190) Babylon 
188, Djebel-Dokhan 189, Djebel- 
Fateereh 189, India 637, Lambaisa 
188. Lutri 189, Mediterranean sea- 
board 435 Mytilene 189, Ostia 189, 
Praeneste 189, Rome 189, 1909 
Sassoferrati 190, Sidyma 189, 
Sinope 188, Stratonikeia 1895 
Tripolis in Lydia 188, 

Epithets : ’Avikyros 190; Méyas 189 f. 

Functions :® chthonian 188 435 sun 
188 ff. 435 f. 

Etymology : 188, 

Attributes : agrenón 360 kdlathos 360 
753 kiste 360 modius 360 rayed 
crown 188 

Types: bust 620 bust of Zeus "Auuwv 
and Sarapis (?) 366, pantheistic 
361 as serpent 360 seated with 
modius on head and Kerberos at 
feet 188, standing with modius on 
head and Kerberos at feet 188, 

Identified with the Apis of Osiris 188 
Helios 361 435 Iupiter Pluto 188, 
Iupiter Sol 190, Plouton 188, Zeus 
181, 188 ff. 197, 361 435 Zeus, 
Hades, Helios 187 Zeus, Helios 
189f. 190, Zeus, Helios, Mithras 
190 - 

Associated with Isis 360 454 Zeus 

Sardanapalos as an effeminate Zeus or 
Dionysos snapping fingers at Hera- 
kles (?) 599, 

statues of 272,, (?) 592, 


Sardeis 

Cults: Demeter 229, 229, Zeus 151, 753 
coin of 753 
Sardians (?) 362 
Sardinia 

Cults: earth 723 723, Kronos 722 

Talos m 723 128, 

Myth: Talos 721 ff. 

Rite: human sacrifice 722 
Sardinians(?) 362 
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Sarpedon . 
Myth: 464 
Genealogy: s. of Zeus 'Аотёроѕ 
5455 547 s. of Zeus by Europe 
464 
Sassoferrati 
Cult: Iupiter Sol Sarapis 190) 
Saturn, the planet 755 f. 758 f. Е 
Saturnalia 698; 
Saturnus 
Festival: Saturnalia 693, 
Type: fire-breathing dragon devouring 
its own tail 192, 
victim of (?) 693, 


Satyroi 
Personated by 
Ephesos 657, 
Myths: Arkadia 458 Prometheus 702, 
Satyr touches fire 702, Zeus takes 
the form of Satyr to court Antiope 
734 ff. 


men and boys at 


Functions: akin to Kouretes 534 
Etymology : 5844 
Attributes: crook 709 two flutes 736, 


panther-skin 709 

Types: ámockomeówv 709 double herm 
of Zeus” Appwy and Satyr 374 goat- 
creatures 696 ff. 702 702; (?) Hellen- 
istic 697 horse-creatures 696 701 f. 
ithyphallie goat-man with cornu 
copiae (?) 7045 lashed by Silenos 
659 Roman 697 

Associated with Dionysos 565 667; 672 
711 Hermes 699 Hermes, Io, Argos, 
ete. 459; Maenads 465, Phere- 
phatta 699 

—— as dance-theme 679, plurality of 


702, See also Tityroi 
Satyros 
Genealogy: s. of Dionysos by Nikaia 
536 


Sauadai 400, 
Sauazios 4005 
Saudoi 4005 
Schoineus 416 
Scipio 58 f. 
Scorpius 7559 
Scythia 2295 
Cult: Triptolemos 212 
Searbhan Lochlannach 3215 
Seasons See Horai 
Seb 
Function: earth 387 
Genealogy: h. of Nut 387 
Sebadia 393, 
Sebäu 315 
Sebazios 400 See also Sabazios 
Sebek 
Function : 
Sebennytos 
Cult: Nemesis (?) 2693 
Securitas 
Type: 343 
Segesta 122, 
Seilenoi See Silenoi 


See also Sabazios 


crocodile-god 47219 
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Seimios 
Cults: Heliopolis in Syria (?) 553 f. 
Kefr-Nebo 571, 
Epithet: YlarpQos 5719 
Associated with Adad and Atargatis 
533 f. Symbetylos and Leon 5715 
Seiren А 
Type: plume on head 297, 
See also Zeus єртї 
Seirios 
Cult: Keos 740 
In relation to Zeus 740 
—— dog-star so ealled 299 sun so 
called 299 rising of 420 


Seker 

Attribute: hawk 241 
Sekhet 

Function: sun 315, 


Identified with eye of Ra 315, 
Selamanes 


Cult: Koryphe near Aleppo 519 
Epithet: Патрфоѕ 5195 
Selenaia 


Identified with Astarte 538 
See also Selene 
Selenaion, Mt, in Argolis 4573 


Selenaion, Mt, in Etruria 244, 
Selene 
Cults: Mt Apaisanton (?) 4573 Byzan- 


tion 92 Elis 455, Luna (?) 2445 
Thalamai 522 


Epithets: dudixepws 4553 батта. 4556 
dia (2) 732; dlxepws 4558 evxépaos 
450g ev@ms 7881) 0короѕ 456 


кєрађ 455g 4555 кєрасфӧроѕ 4555 
keparamıs 4553 xepawy 4558 кєрдӧєсса 
455g 455g куклоу 3183 диџа...таџ- 
ротду ёҳє 4556 mwavdta 5225 732 (?) 

` 782,9 Паофал 522 macıdans 5226 
ravpokápavos 4556 Tavpókepus 4553 
ravpamıs 4556 0Ҹікєроѕ 4555 Хросб- 
Kepws 4558 

Priestess of 248, 

Myths: parent of androgynous sex 
310 helps Hera against Herakles 
4573 Mithras 516ff. Nemea 739 
Nemean Lion 456 

Metamorphosed into cow 455; puppy 455; 

Genealogy: m. of Dionysos 4575 732 
m. of Herse (ёрса) by Zeus 7325 
m. of Nemean Lion 456f. m. of 
Nemea by Zeus 456 732 m. of 
Pandeie (Pandia) by Zeus 732 d. 
of Zeus by Leto 72% 3 

Functions: yevécews mpoorarıs 518) 
huntress 538 magician 457; Monday 
753 

Attributes: blue nimbus 419 cha 
‘drawn by two bulls 752 cow 6 
626 crystal 625 f. horse 250 m 
cissus 625 f. partridge (?) 7 
silver 6269 star (?) 753 

Types: in biga 449(?) bovine 
bust 573 bust with crescent 57 
575 in chariot drawn by bulls or 
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Selene (cont.) ; 
cows 456 537f. drawn by two 
bulls 752 horned 455 on horseback 
200, nimbas 250 quadriga in boat 
358, riding bull 456 537 f. riding 
horse 250 

Identified with Isis 454; 

Associated with the Dioskouroi 449 
Helios 358; 455, 522 Неѕрегоѕ 
449 Zeus 456 732 Г. 739 777 

Compared with Hera 455 

Confused with Semele 733 

In relation to Atargatis 583 bull 518; 

boat of 8584 chariot of 358; 
449 (2) 456 537f. 752 

See also Selenaia 

Seleukeia on the Kalykadnos 

Cult: Zeus 152f.. 

Seleukeia Pieria 

Cult: Zeus Káros 521 

Seleukos 

Attributes: horn of bull 511, horned 
elephants 511, horned helmet 511, 
horned horses 511, 

Selge 305 306 

Selinous 335; 

Cults: Demeter 512; Persephone (?) 
403 Zeus (?) 403 

Semele 

Cults: Athens 669 f. 695 Mykonos 
668 f. Thraco-Phrygians 669 

Festival: Lenaia 669 ff. 

Rites: mysteries 695, sacrifice of 
yearling 668 тратефа 695, 

Myths: Thebes 398; wooed by Zeus 
398, 

Genealogy: m. of Dionysos 671 675 
m. of Dionysos by Zeus 681f. m. 
of Iakchos 670 f. m. of Iakchos 
by Zeus 693 

Type: carryimg infant Dionysos 670 

Associated with Zeus 155 398, 681 
733 736) 751 780 

Confused with Selene 733 

Semiramis 

Myths: 583, standard at Hierapolis 
in Syria 583 Zens "Ариох 367 

Metamorphosed into dove 367 583, 

Etymology: 583; 584, 

Assimilated to Ištar 584, 

sign of 583 statues of 592%, 

Septimius Severus 

Personates Zeus 278 

Serapis See Sarapis 

Serpens 1123 755, cp. 757 

Sesyphos See Sisyphos 

Set 

Identified with Typhon 387 

Shamash See Samas 

Shu 

Genealogy : s. of Ка 348h.of Tefnut 387 

Functions: atmosphere 348 dry at- 
mosphere 387 . 

Identified with Amen-Ra 348 Hera- 
kles 348 387 


a 
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Sieca Venerea 
Cult: Ba‘al-hamman 308 
Sicily 
Cult: Zeus Aóxaios 88; 
Myths: Argos 458, Kyklopes 312 320 
321, Sikanos 321, 
triskelés as emblem of 3059 
cp. 306f. 
Siculo-Pelasgians (?) 363 
Sidon á 
Cults: Astarte 538 Europe 538 
Myth: rape of Europe 538 ff. 
—— coins of 539 
Sidyma 
Cult: 
Siga 
Сай: Dionysos 502 
Sikanos 
Genealogy : f, of Kyklops, Antiphantes 
(sic), Polyphemos 321, 
Sikyon 
Cults; Artemis Патрфа 520, Dionysos 
"Axpwpeirns 6743 Zeus MeuAlxıos 
520, Zeus Srocxevs 14315 
Rite: $aXXoópoc 690% 
Myth: Antiope 737 f. 
See also Aigialeia 
Sikyon, the eponymous hero 
Genealogy: s. of Marathon 246 
Silenoi 
Types: asses (?) 6963 confused with 
Kentauroi (?) 6964 horse-creatures 
696 f. 699 701 f. 
Associated with Dionysos 503, 667, 
cp. 400, 
——— plurality of 702, 
Silenos 
Cult : Thraco-Phrygians (?) 697, 
Etymology: 697, 
Type: lashing Satyr 659, 
Silenus, tutor of Liber 662 
Sillas 655, 
Sillon 655 
Silpion, Mt 236 f. 
Cult: Kronos 237, 
Silvanus 
- Function: protector of flocks and 
herds 518 cp. 518, 
Associated with Diana 2753 Iupiter 
353, Nemesis 275; 
Simmas 583, 
Sin 
Genealogy: f. of Ištar 237, 
Function: moon 237, 577 
Associated with Samas, IStar, and 
Adad 577 
Sinai, Mt 
Cult: golden calf 581 
Sinjerli 576; 
Sinope 
Cults: Sarapis 188, 
wolf-skin 99, 
Sinopion 188, 
Sippar 
Cult: Šamaš 262 ff. 


Zeus Helios Serapis 1892 


deity wearing 


5 


Bipylos, Mt 


Voth: ‘Vantalos 138 156f, 720, Zeus 
born 151 Zeus manied to Semele 
Hos 

aga Gyon 


toekent throne on 137 ti 


Saens 25S See also Seiren 


Sie 

Cult lupiter Heliopelitanus 5251; 
Sis phos 

Cu Corinth 639 f, 

Vath Corinth 246 Anutolykos 639 f, 


Un ler-world 2014 f. 

Gimotlogu; Ne of. Merope 251, f, of 
Odysseus by Autikleia 630 f. f. of 
Ornytion. 736 

Tiene bo = sun baue 

Mrymaloay : 034 боз 

Shione 783 

Shirophoria 423 

Shopas 201,5 0605 f, 

Skotoussa 

Cult = 

Rite: 


Zeus lll; 
ravpokataviu (7). ANT, 
eos of 497, 


Skylla 
Mayth: Megara 344 
Metamorphosed into heron 311 
Skyllaion 344 
Sksthia 
Muth: To $41 
See also Scythia 
smilis 483). 
Smyrna 
Calts: Demeter (2) 275, Nemesis 278 
“о riii Zilk 
gilded statuettes of Zeus or Zeus 
Sarapis from 2, 
Sommes, cateh gold in fleeees 418 
Sokos 
Genealogy. tof Korybantes by Kombe 


106, 
Sol 
Cults: Apulum 190, Auximum 190, 
Dalmatia (2) 191, Dorstadt 191, 
lutr 189, Rome 159, 190, 191, 


650; Sassoferrati 190, Thrace 400 
Fpitletss Deus Genitor 191, Deux 
Magnus?) 191, Dignus 609, In- 
virtus 166 190, 191, 610, Liber 400 
Praestanlissimns 191,,(7) 60% ер. 
60, Rape Natus 191, Sebadius 400 
Ittributes: bovine horns 620 chariot 


Alv. grape.buneh 518, radiate 
crown. 517, radiate nimbus 517, 
е E ОЛ. ОЛ 
620 

Tapes: bust 616 f. 620 bust with 
radiate wimbus 620 тауеа bust 
610. 619 with star above him 
BR 

Vath; Mithras 210 ff. 


Li tine with Dupiter 191, Iupiter 
DPolicheuns 60%, Iupiter. Sarapis 
140, Serapis Iupiter 190, 
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Sol (cont.) 
Assvetated with Iupiter 
600. 619 Luna 60 
Mithras 517, 518, 
—- flocks of 404 
Sohuissos, Mt 

Cult: Kouretes 619, 
Soloi 

Cult: Auramazda 208, 
Solymos, Mt 

Cult: Zeus NoNvge's 123 
Solvinos, к, of Zeus 156 
Soma 715, 
Sosipolis 

Cutts ls as 

‚Attribute: starry сШатуѕ 58 
Sosthenes 169 

Superseded by Michael 169 
Soter, horse of Helios 337. 
Sourevethes 

Cult: Philippopolis 753. 

Epithet: Emýkoos 753, See 
Surgasteus 

Spalaxos, one of the Carian Kouretes 18; 
Ser Palaxos 
Sparta 

Cults; Auxesia and Damoia 730 
Moskouroi 706, Zeus Аттор 
373, Zeus "Aunwa» 352 Zeus Aaxe- 
daiuwy 8 Zeus Avxacos 92 ff. Zeus 
Otparcos X Zeus ПАоис:оѕ 504, 
Zeus Таћєтітаѕ 730 

(Spartoi) 540 
Sphairos 225, 
Sphinx 

Types: bull-sphinxes 636 with Hathor- 
head 636, with human head 535 
with plume on head 297. 

Sterope 33, 300) 

Sterope, horse of Helios 337; 
Steropes 303, 312, 314 317 f. 318, 
Sthenoboia 501. 

Stilbon, the planet Mercury 750, 756 
Stoichos 1431 

Stoies 20 FE. 

Stratonikeia 

Cults: Demeter 229, Zeus Helios 
Sarapis 1805 Zens llavduapos, Ilavy- 
uepos, lMavguépuos 18 ff, 

Stymphaioi 
Cult: Deipatyros 081, 779) Zeus 681, 
Styppax 727, 
Suessa Aurunca 305 
Summmas 320, 


Dolichenus 
610 f. 620 


also 


SurgasLeus 
Cult: Renzano 753, 
Fpithets: deus paternus 703) Magnus 
fans 
See nlso Souregethes 
Sirya 


Function: sun 240 341; 
Attribute : eagle 311; 
as a bird 240 


Sybaris 
Cult: Zeus Agápios 17 


Persons Places Festivals 


Syene 66 
Cults: Iuno Regina 353, Iupiter Opti- 


mus Maximus Hammon Chnubis 353; 


Symbetylos 
Cult: Kefr-Nebo 571» 


Epithet: Warpwos 5715 

Associated with Seimios and Leon 5715 
Synnada 

Cult: Zeus 152 
Syra, folk-tale from 243, 
Syracuse 

Cult: Triptolemos 212 


——— coins of 2604 3059 306 f. 


Syrgastor See Souregethes, Surgasteus 
& B 
Cults: Adonis 651 Astarte 237, Azizos 


706, Caelus 59 Hadran 232, Io 237, 
Iupiter 59 Zeus 191 ff. Zeus Kara:- 
Barns 124 
coins of 731 7413 
Syria theos 
Cults: Hierapolis in Syria 582 ff, 5914 
Peiraieus 442 
Syros 334 f. 
Cult: Kabeiroi 715. 
Syrtis, shores of 


Cult: Ammon 365 
Szalan-kemen See Acumincum 
Tabor, Mt 

Etymology: 643 
Tadg 239 


Tainaron, sheep of Helios at 410 
Tainaros, s. of Zeus 156 
Taleton, Mt 155 
Cults: Helios 180 730 Zeus super- 
seded by St Elias 177f. 181 
Rite: sacrifice of horses to Helios 730 
Talos 
Cult: Phaistos 297 
Epithets: Circinus(?) 725 KáXws(?) 
125f, Perdix 7261. Taipos or raüpos 
468 635 719, 722 
Myths: Athens 342 ff. 724 ff. Crete 
119%. Sardinia 721 ff. 
Metamorphosed into hawk (?) 7255 part- 
ridge 342 f. 726 ff. 
Genealogy: s. of Daidalos' sister 342 f. 
725 f. of Hephaistos 330; s. of Kres 
330; s. of Oinopion 290, 
Functions : fertility 728 sun 297 312 f. 
719 721(?) 725 728 
Etymology : 468 719 
Attributes: compasses 724f. potter’s 
wheel 724 f. saw 725 728 snake 725 
Types: bull-headed(?) 722 f. youthful 
winged figure hurling stones 720 f. 
Identified with Kronos 722 Zeus 688% 
728 ff. 
Associated with earth-mother (?) 723 
728, 
Compared with Daidalion 342 f. 725. 
Minotaur 720 ff. 
In relation to Kronos 298 
grave of 726 as dance- ios 481 
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Tammuz 
Associated with Ištar 645 646, 
Compared with Adonis and Zeus 645 
Тап (?) 655, 
Tanit 
Cults: Carthage 354 Mauretania 
Caesariensis 354 f. 
Epithet: Panthea 354 f. 
Fanction: mother-goddess 354 
Attributes : horns of sheep 513, mural 
crown 354 
Associated with Ba‘al-hammän 354 Dis 
355, Iupiter Hammon 355, 
Tantalis 138 
Tantalos 
Myths: pe 138 720, Under- ‘world 
204 
m му: near akin to Zeus 116 s. 
of Zeus by Plouto 720, 
Taphos 344 
Taras 170 
Tarentum 
Cults: Dioskouroi(?) 35g Herakles 36 
Zeus 35f. Zeus Karaßarns 520» 
521, 
Tarkuattes (?) or Tarkyanas (?) 136 
Tarquinius Priseus 53 
Tarsos 
Cults: Apollon 5865 Auramazda 208; 
Herakles 535, 598ff. Sandas 535, 
595 ff. Zeus Tépatos 595 ff. 
Festivals: burning of Herakles or 
Sandas (?) 600 ff. Ortygothera (?) 
5350 Pyra 600 f. 
Etymology: 5973 
— called Tersos 5973 coins of 586, 
595 ff. foundation of 236 
Tartara 412, 
Tartaros 
Genealogy: f. of Echidna by Ge 458 
Associated with Ge 458 
Tarvos Trigaranus 


Cult: Celts 482, 

Attribute: willow 482, 
Tauroi 

Cult: Artemis 417 


Tauros, Mt 
rock-cut efligy of Sandas on 594 f. 
603 rock-cut throne on 136 
Tauros, i.e. Talos 468 635 719, ep. 722 
Tauros, king of Crete 539 
Taurus 549 5492 579 736 ff. 755 
Taygete 
Associated with Zeus 155 75510 779 
Taygeton, Mt 155 730 
Cults: St Elias 180 Winds 180; 
—— Promontory of 293 
See also Taleton, Mt 
Tefnut 
Genealogy: w. of Shu 387 
Function: moisture of sky 387 
Type: lion-headed 387 
Tegea 
Cults; Athena 'AMa 112, Demeter 
52], Poseidon 521, Zeus 521, Zeus 
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Tegea (cont.) 
Tldovos 520, Zeus Ilarpwos 520» 
Zeus Хтортёоѕ 520, 
See also Korytheis 
Teiresias 407, 
Telephaassa or Telephae See Telephassa 
Telephassa, m. of Europe 
Function: lunar(?) 537 
Etymology: 537 
Telephe See Telephassa 
Telete 535 ff. 
Cult: Mt Helikon 536 f. 
Genealogy: d. of Dionysos by Nikaia 
536 
Attributes: castanets 536, timbrel 536, 
Associated with Euthenia and Epi- 
` ktesis 535 ff. Orpheus 536 f. 
Tem 
Cult: Heliopolis in Egypt 315 
Function: sun 315 
Identified with Ra 315 
— eye of 315 
Identified with Bast 315, 
Temenothyrai 
Cult; Men 642, 
——— coins of 642, 
Temesa 99 
Tenages 225, 
Tenedos 
Cults: Dionysos’ Av@pwroppaisrns 469, 
659f. 711 Dionysos ("Qudöros ?) 656 
6595 double axe 659f. Palaimon 675 
Rite: sacrifice of calf in buskins 659 
711 
——— first inhabited by Asterioi 544, 
Tenos 
Cults: Dionysos (?) 873 f£. Zeus" Аиии 
371 f. 
Teodoro, S. 51 
Teos 
Cult: Zeus 423, 133, 
Festival: Dia 423, 733, 
Teredon 632; 


РА 


Tereus 
Type: bird 59% 
Terina 305 


Terminus 53f. See also Iupiter Terminus 
Terpon 696, 
Terra Mater 60, 106 
Attribute: cornu copiae 60, 
See also Gaia, Ge, and in Index II 
Earth-mother 
Tersos See Tarsos 
Tesub 
Cult: Hittites 526, 604 f. 639 ff. 644 778 
Rite: sacrifice of goat 641, 
Functions: lightning 639 641  (?) sky 
640 sun 639 
Attributes: bow 6419 bull 5262 605 f. 
' 631 634f. 636 640 641 644 bundle 
of weapons 6052 club 5262 644 crook 
5262 644 goat (?) 605, high head- 
dress 605 640, horned cap 605 
mace 604,0 sword 6059 trident- 
fork (?) 605, 641, 
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Tesub (cont. 
Types: holding bull by leash 605f. 
holding bull on which stands Chipa 
644 with bull at his side 604 f. 779 
standing on back of bull 606 779 
standing on two attendants 604,0 
treading on mountains 526, 644 
Associated with Chipa 644 
Superseded by Zeus AoAıxatos ог Lupi- 
ter Dolichenus 604 
Tethys 
Epithet: Tirnuls 6759 
Myth: Zeus warned not to marry her 
32% 
Genealogy: w. of Ogenos 6753 
Teucrians 363 
Teukros 763 
Teukros, f. of Aias, high-priest of Zeus 
"ОлВ:оѕ 304, 
Teurnia 
Cult: Nemesis 276, 
Teuthrania 118 
Teuthrone 3692 
Thalamai 
Cults: Aphrodite (?) 522, Helios 522 
Paphie (?) 522, Pasiphae 521 f. 739 
Selene 522 
Thalassa 
Attributes; head-dress of crab’s-claws 
` 753 prow 753 rudder 752 753 
stern-ornament 752 
Thaleia 105 £. 
Genealogy: m. of Korybantes by 
Apollon 106 w. of Zeus 106, 
See also Thalia 
Thales 28 165 186 
Thalia 7303 See also Thaleia 
Thallo 7305 
Thammuz See Tammuz 
Thanatos 2523 
Attributes: wings 999 wolf-skin or 
dog-skin cap 9% 
Thargelia 339 y 
Thasos 
Cult: Artemis wý 442 
Thaumasion, Mt 
Cult: Zeus 154 
Myth: stone swallowed by Kronos 154 
Theano 447 3 
Thebe, d. of Iupiter 365, 
Thebe, town in Mysia 304 
Thebes in Boiotia 
Cults: Ammon 362, Ares 540 Athena 
"Оууа 540 Dionysos 457 Dionysos 
Ilepiktóvtos 671 6719 Dioskouroi 
(Amphion and Zethos) 739 Hera (? 
2595 Kabeiros 112, 328; Zeus Т 
398; Zeus "Auuev 74f. 352 Zeus 
"ЕМ№єйѕ 181 
Rite: Thebans guard tomb of Zethos 
and Amphion against men of 
Tithorea 736 
Myths: Europe 740 founded by Kad- 
mos 469 539f. founded by Zethos 
and Amphion 734 Kadmos and 
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Thebes (cont.) 
Harmonia 415 Semele 398; (Spar- 
toi) 540 
—— connected with Thebes in Egypt (?) 
353 Kabeirion at 654 spring of 
Ares at 540 
Thebes in Egypt 1 
Cults: Amen 315 347 350 360 Amen- 
Ra 358 387 Hera 370; Ra 346 
Zeus 347 ff. 3703; Zeus OnBaceds 
337 
Rites: iepós yduos 348, sacrifice of 
goats but not sheep 347 temple- 
wheel 266 
Myths: two priestesses found oracles 
of Zeus 363 f. 
— connected with Thebes in Boio- 
tia (?) 353 
Theisoa 112, 
Themis 
Genealogy : m. of Dike by Zeus 75510 
Associated with Zeus 7550 
Themisto 415 f. 
Themistokles, human sacrifice by 656 f. 
Theodoros 483,5 
Theodosios 167 
Theognia 686 
Theokles, f. of Krios 351; 
Theokosmos 2, 
Theophane 
Metamorphosed into sheep 418, 
Theou prosopon 236, 
Thera 
Cults: Apollon 142 f. Artemis 143 
Athena 143 Biris 143 Charites 143 
Cheiron 142 Erinyes 148 Ge 143 
Hades (?) 142 Hermes 143 Kore 
143 Koures 142 144 Lochaia Damia 
142 Poseidon (?) 142 Thero (?) 143 
Zeus 142 ff. Zeus "OAuureos 117, 
rock-eut inscriptions in 117, 
142 ff. 784 rock-euttings in 144 
784 
Theras (?) 142 
Therma (?) 296; 
Thermos 292; 
Thero 
Cult: Thera (?) 143 
Theseus 
Myths: Ariadne 480 481 finds shoes 
and sword of Aigeus 519, Laby- 
rinth 481 Marathonian bull 467 
rides dolphin 170 slays Minotaur 
24, 492 ff. 496 
Genealogy: s. of Aigeus 467 
Function: embodiment of Athenian 
people 710 cp. 709; 
Attributes : club 710 crown 492 f. 
Types: dragging Minotaur out of 
Labyrinth 474ff. slaying Mara- 
thonian bull 499, slaying Minotaur 
499 
erown of 492 cp. pl. x1, 4 flower 
of 492 rock of 519. 
Thesmophoria 635, 


"m 
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Thespiai 

Cults: Dionysos (?) 464 Tauros 463 f. 
Thespis 678 f. . 
Thessalonike 

Cults: Demeter 229, Kabeiros 108 ff. 

513 
Thessaly 
Cults: ants 533, Zeus 533, Zeus 
Лафбстіоѕ 428 
Rite: ravpoxaddyia 497 ff. 
Myths: Kyklopes 309; 310 Zeus and 
Eurymedousa 533, 

—— carnival-plays in 694 

Thestios 279; 
Thetis 

Myth: boils her children 419 

Genealogy: w. of Peleus 4190 
Thoösa 

Myth: Mt Athos (?) 321, 

Genealogy: d. of Phorkys 321, m. of 

Polyphemos 321, 
Thor 185 
Thorikos 480 

Cult: Zeus Avavrip 195 
Thornax See Kokkygion, Mt 
Thoth 

Identified with Hermes 433 
Thourioi 

Cult: Zeus Ilpouavücós 289 f. 329 f. 

Zeus Ilpoundevs (?) 330, 
Thourion, Mt 

Etymology : 541 
Thrace 

Cults: Dionysos 400. Orphie Diony- 

sos 6541f. Sol Liber Sebadius 400 
Rite: human omophagy 695 
Myths: Dryas 225, Kyklopes 310 
310, 321, 
—— carnival plays in 694 Orphic 
mystery in 693 spring custom in 
216; 
Thracians, dress of 655 mysteries on 
mountains of 672 
Thraco-Phrygians 
Cults: Demeter 695 Dionysos 669 
695 705 706 780 Kore 695 Sabos 
or Sabazios 399 f. Semele 669 781 
Silenos(?) 697, Zens 428 695 706 
778 780 Zeus Zaßafros 428 

Rite: boiling of milk (?) 676 f. 
Thrinakie 409 
Thronax See Kokkygion, Mt 
Thyestes 

Myth: feast 405; golden lamb 409, 414 

Genealogy: b. of Atreus 405 407 s. 

of Pelops 405 107 
grave of 407 
Thyiai 667, 
Thyone 670. 
Tiamat 

Myth: fight with Marduk 759 
Tibur 

Cult: Albunea 407, 

Timandros 5255 
Tinihü 387 


54.8 


Fima pg 
Muth. birth of Dionysos 622 f. 

bunetius: fertility 623 storm 623 

Attributes: eugle-seeptie 623. winged 
thunderbolt 623 wreath ot Пех 623 


on See Tios 
los 
Cut: Zens XopyaóoTys or Vupyagriios 
өз, 
com of 753 
l'iryi- 
Cult: Vera (2) 446 451, 
Rites: bull-tights 497 human Boes(?) 
ink. 
Myths: Kyklopes 303 304 321, Peiras 


or Peirases 1534 Proitides 151 1f. 
Fihub or Tisub or Tisup See Tesub 
Tisyror 401, 2534 f. 
Titakidai 655. 
Vitakos 655. 
Titanes 
Maths: attack Ammon 376, attack 
Dionysos 647 689 attack Zagreus 
308 647 attacked by Zeus 164, 
(Euhemeristie) 661. fight with 
Zeus 731, Knossos 649, Prome- 
theus 327 
Functions: deities of a bygone age 317 
656 Thracian kings 6551. 
Etymology: 6561. 6552 677 
Types: attacking Zagreus 659 devour- 
ing Zagreus 654 ff. 
as dance-theme 670, 
Titanoi(?) 055, 
Titans See Titanes 
Tithorea 
Rite: attempt to steal earth from tomb 
of Zethos and Ampluon for tomb 
of Antiope 736 
Titiopolis 
Calts: Tyehe 598, Zeus 592, 
Viton 655. 
Tittukides 655, 
Tityos 
Genealogy: s. of Zeus 156, 
Etymology: 534, 
Tityroi 
Myth; daneed round tree in which 
Zeus inet Europe (?) 234 f, 
Funetion: Dionysiae 667, 
FEtumologg: A01; 534, 
types: atlıyphallie goat-ıman with 
cornu copiae (2) 704, ram-headed 
daucers(?). 7045 
liiyroi. festival at Gortyna(?) 534 f. 
l'itvros, Mt 
Cult: Diktynna 534, 541, 
l'ityvos, town in Crete(?) 531 
Iznolos, f. of Plonto 156). 
Vinolos, Mt, Zeus born on 151 
Totaplethos (2) 668 
lotte- 108, 
Traeheomitis 
Cult Zens "Avianros Мов Өєоѕ Айдо$ 
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Trarliatella, Mtrusean vase from 476 
Truizmauer See Frigisamum 
Trajan 

Cult: Pergamon 118 
columm of 60 


Tralleis 
Cult: Zeus 151, 


Festivals: Dios Gonm 535, Bious 
Gamol 535, 
Transtiguration, Mt of 181 
Trigaranns (?) 182, See Tarvos Tri- 


(quranus 
"rigisamum 
Cult: lupiter Dolichenus 617 ff. 
Tıikke 
Rite: ravpokatádaa (2) 497, 
—— eoins of 497, 
Trinaerus 
Genealogy: s. of Neptunus 305, 
Attribute: triskeles 8054 
Trinity 171 
Triopas 320 
Triops 320 
Tripolis im Lydia 
Cult; Zeus Sarapis 188, 
coins of 188, 483 
Tripolis in. Phoinike 
Cult: Zeus” Ayos 192 100; 
coins of 192 
Triptolemos 211 ff. 

Cults: Byblos 227 Egypt 212 222 f. 
227 Elensis 211 ff. Gordyene 212 
Kilikia 227 Lydia 227 Scythia 212 
Syracuse 212 

Personated by Claudius 228 Germanicus 
228, 

Myths: in Apollodoros 211 in Hymn 
to Demeter 211 influenees that of 
Medeia 245 variants 211f, Antheias 
74, first plonghs and sows 458, 
quest of lo 2306 f. 

Genealogy: s. of Dysaules 212 earth- 
born 212 s, of Eleusinus by 
Cathonea 212 s. of Eleusmus by 
Cyntania 212 s, of Eleusis 211 s. 
of Eleusius by Hioma 212 b. of 
Eubouleus 212 f. of Gordys 237, s. 
of Icarus (1) 212 s. of Keleos 212 
218 226 s. of Metaneira 211 s. of 
Okeanos by Ge 212 s. of Rar 212 
s. of Raros 212 s. of Trochilos by 
an Eleusinian wife 212 225 Е. 236 

Functions; agricultural 224 f. lunar (?) 
227 solar(?) 225 f. 

Etymology: 224 f. 

Attributes: bag of seed 228 corn-ears 
213 ff. corn-ears in hair 222 plough 
223 ff. 782 seeptre 214 218 

Identified with Adonis-Esmun (?) 783 
Ba‘al-tarz 227 Men (?) 227 Osiris 
223 227 Tylos 227 

Associated with Demeter 211 f. 217 f. 
220 ff. 228 Eumelos 227 Isis 222 f, 
Neilos 222 f. Persephone 218 220 f. 


224 
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Triptolemos (cont.) 

Compared with Dionysos 214 ff. 231 
Hephaistos (?) 216, 

Supersedes Demophon 211 

chariot of 74, 211 ff. in a folk- 
tale 175, in a relief 227 in art 212,5 
оп а cameo 228 on coins 217, 229; 
on vases 213 ff. 

Types: bearded 213 ff. beardless 217 ff. 
on single wheel 225 on chariot 
with wheels 213 ff. on chariot with 
winged wheels 213, 217 tf, 231 342 
on chariot with snaky wheels 2133 
217 ff. on chariot with winged and 
snaky wheels 126 ff. on chariot 
with winged snakes 217, 226, 
cp. 230 

Triton Р 

Type: bovine horns(?) 374 
Tritopatreis 

Cult: Athens 171 

Superseded by the Trinity 171 
Trochilos 

Etymology: 212 225f. 236 
Troizen 
Cults: Hippolytos 225, 593) Poseidon 
74 Zeus Z0é»tos 5195 
Rite: hair cut for Hippolytos 593 
Trojanu 489, 
Tronis 

Cult: Archegetes 736, 
Trophonios 450 f. 

Cult: Lebadeia 524 

Oracle; 524 

Myths: Delphoi 450 563; euthanasia 
450f. nursed by Demeter 525 

Tros 468 
Troy 

Cult: Zeus ‘Epxetos 40 

Myths: Achilles’ leap 4839 Neopto- 
lemos 393 

game of 476 482 ff. 483) 491 
Tuamu rabuti See Heavenly Twins 
Turduli 309 

Turnus 441 

Tyche 

Cults: Aigeira 710 Anazarbos 5980 
Barata 136, Gaza 149, 236, Nem- 
roud Dagh 744 7434 Ptolemais 44, 
‚Titiopolis 598, 

Epithets: Baothkéws 642 Néa 744 

Personated by Antiochos i of Komma- 
gene 744 7469 

Function: Virgo 7550 

Attributes: bull 2365 cornu copiae 598, 
109 f. cp. 236 cow 236; cow’s head 
236, sceptre 709 f. cp. 236 kálathos 
ep. 236 turreted crown 598) 

Types: in guise of Io 236; veiled and 
turreted head 598 

Identified with Isis 2715; Kommagene 


Associated with Eros 710 Men daprákov 
642 Nike 44, 
In relation to Nemesis 271g 


C. 
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Tyche (cont.) 
Supersedes mountain-mother 136, 597, 
710 7453 ep. 750 
Tychou 
Identified with Aphroditos 176; Hermes 
176 


1 
Tychon, St 175 176, 
Tylos 
Identified with Triptolemos 227 
Tyndareos І 
Genealogy: f. of Dioskouroi and He- 
lene 279f. f. of Klytaimestra and 
Dioskouroi 764 
Function: thunder and 
770; 
Etymology: 7703 780; 
Tyndaridai affiliated to Zeus 780 re- 
named Dioskouroi 780 
Typho 
Myth: scares Venus and Cupido 5849 
See also Typhoeus, Typhon 
Typhoeus 
Epithet: centimanus 314, 
Myths: attacks the gods 370, 445 675 
defeats Zeus 731, 
See also Typho, Typhon 
Typhon 
Myth: slays Osiris 435 
Identified with Set 387 
See also Typho, Typhoeus 
Tyre 
Cults: Astarte 356, (?) 782 Helios 197 
Herakles 356 Melqart 356 moon 
619, sun 619, 
Festivals: burning of Melqart (?) 601; 
Kake Opsine 539 
—— Ambrosial Rocks at 530, coins 
of 5305 
Tyrsenians 362 


lightning 


Uatchit 206 380 f. 

Urania, the star of Helena 773 
Ursa Maior 1124 548 7559 cp. 755 
Ursa Minor 1123 7554 75510 ep. 757 
Urtestu 389 


Vacca 
Cult: Ba'al-hammán 308 
Vaphio, eapture of bulls on cups from 
407 199 
Varuna 190; 741, 
Vediovis 
Cult: Rome 711 
Rite: sacrifice of she-goat ritu humano 
711 7173 . 
Function: youthful Iupiter 711 
Etymology: Tile 
Attributes: bay-wreath 712 bundle of 
arrows (?) 711; 712 goat 711 
thunderbolt 712 
Type: archaistie 713 
Identified with Apollo 711, 712 
Compared with Dionysos 711 ff. 
Velia 306 
Venere, St 172 
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Venti 517 
Cult: Mt Taygeton 180; 
Rite: sacrifice of horse 180, 
Venus | 
Cults: Athens 551, 554, Carnuntum 
551g Heliopolis in Syria 554 
Epithets: Felix 554, Genetria 1769 
Heliopolitana 551, 554, Pelagia 
1769 Purpurissa 176, Vietrix 551g 
554, ° Å 
Myth: sends Psyche to find golden 
sheep 404 f. 
Metamorphosed into fish 584 
Type: masculine 1760 
Associated with lupiter Heliopolitanus 
551g 554, and Mercurius 554, and 
Mereurius Augustus 554, and Mer- 
eurius Heliopolitanus 551, 554, 
In velation to luno 617 f. 
Superseded by St Venere 172 
Venus, the planet 577 580 741 755f. 
758 f. 
Function: heat 7593 
Verethraghna See Artagnes 
Vesta 
Associated with Iupiter 330 
Via Traiana personified 2603 
Victoria 
Attributes: palm-branch 616 617 (?) 
619 wreath 616 619 
Type: standing on globe 617 (?) 
Vienna, town in Gaul 623, 
Vira-vrata 329; 
Virbius 225, 282, (?) 
Virgin, the 
Epithet: Panagia Gorgoepekoos 175, 
Supersedes Artemis 172 
Virgo 75510 
Voleae 2435 
Voleanus 
Cults: Celts 482, Rome 656, 
Attribute: tongs 4820 
Volceii 244 
Volei 244, 
Volsci 243 f. 


Weland 489 
Wind-gods See Venti 

Xanthios 689; See Xanthos 
Xanthos, Cretan king 547ə 

Xanthos, slain by Melanthos 689; 
Xanthos, horse of Achilles 241}; 
Xanthus, horse of Helios 3373 
Xenophanes 11 772. 

Xerxes, supposed throne of 145 145, 


Zagreus : 
Cults; Crete 442, (cp. 457) 644 ff. 
(cp. 661 ff.) 695 
Epithets: дӧєбтєроѕ @\№оѕ...0ётіоѕ Zeus 
8981. 6475 vuxrlarodos 648, (cp. 6674) 
Oev mavvréprare mavTwv 647; 
Rites: Bakchoi 648 ff. Kouretes 648 ff. 
‚omophagy 648, 650 (cp. 661 ff.) 
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Zagreus (eont.) 
thunder-making 648, 649 f. torches 
carried over mountain 648, 650 

Priests: Bovxddor 442, 457 

Personated by human vietim (?) 657 

Myth: 398 f. (Euhemeristic) 661 f. 
slain in bovine form 398 647 650 
slain by Titans 647 (cp. 661 f.) 

Metamorphosed into bull 398 647 650 
Zeus, Kronos, babe, youth, lion, 
horse, snake, tiger, bull 398 f. 647 

Genealogy: s. of Persephone 402 

Funetions : chthonian 398 442, hunter 
651 Zeus reborn (?) 647 cp. 398 f. 

Etymology: 651 

Attributes : mirror cp. 661 rattles cp. 
661 póußos 650, 

Types: bull-headed child (?) 465, de- 
voured by Titans 654 ff. horned 
infant 398 slain by Titans 659 

Associated with Ge 647; Persephone (?) 
465; 

In velation to Kronos 398 Zeus 398 f. 
644 ff. 

—— mysteries of 402 442, 457 spread 
of the name of 651 thunders of 
648, 649 f. toys of 650, (cp. 661) 

Zagron See Zagros, Mt 

Zagros, Mt 651 

Zakynthos, folk-tales from 324, 343 

Zamolxis 781 

Zan 303 646 See Zeus 

Zarathushtra 10, 741, 745, See also 
Zoroastres 

Zas 27 See Zeus 

Zen 28f. See Zeus 

Zenon of Kition 292 293 29, 

Zeno-Poseidon 603 

Zephyros 

Myth: 

7596 
Zetes 721 
Zethos 
Myth: Dirke 736 740 
Genealogy: s. of Zeus by Antiope 


fertilises Lusitanian mares 


734 ff. 
Function: evening-star (?) 739 
tomb of 736 
Zeus 
Cults: Achaeans 16 ff. 461 529, 


Aerita 193, Mt Agdos (?) 155 
Agraina 193, Agrigentum 122 643 
Aigion 17 529; Mt Ainos 165 Aitne 
91 191 Akmoneia 151 f. Alexan- 
dreia 74; 188, 189, 361 cp. 753 
Amaseia 91 602. Amastris 753 
Ammoneion (See Oasis of Siwah) 
Amorgos 194 f. 66% Anazarbos 
597, Mt Anchesmos 121 Ankyra 
in Galatia 124 189, Apameia in 
Phrygia 151 f. Apameia in Syria 
7565 Aphytis 352 371 Aquileia in 
Venetia 730; Mt Arachnaion 117 
178 Argos 117 122 f. 320 373 448 
456 461 f. Arkadia 26 (?) 63 ff. 
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(cp. 273) 154 299 372 520 520, 545 
(See Kynaitha, Mt Lykaion, Me- 
galopolis, Tegea, Mt Thaumasion) 
Arkadia in Crete 40%, Arkesine in 
Amorgos 194 f. 669, Asbystai 303 
Assyria 207 756, Mt Atabyrion in 
Rhodes 117 132 643 Mt Atabyrion 
in Sicily 643 Athens 74f. 121 147 
1765 359, 362 422 f. 428 737,9 Mt 
Athos 121 Auximum 190, Babylon 
756; Baitokaike 565, Barata 136, 
Bargylia 202 Berytos 74; Biaunos 
6235 Bithynia 116, (2) 124 (?) 399; 
(See Nikaia, Prousa, Tios) Blaundos 
400, Boiotia 123 132 (See Chairo- 
neia, Mt Helikon, Mt Hypatos, Mt 
Kithairon, Mt Laphystion, Orcho- 
menos, Petrachos, Thebes) Chai- 
roneia 121 154 Chalke 141 f. 
Chalkis sub Libano 521) (?) Cher- 
sonesos (?) in Crete 542 Chios 76 (?) 
195 289 f. 290, 330 Crete 51f. 58 
149, 157 ff. 181, 401 ff. 547 558; 
6552 663 ff. 6659 728 ff. (See Ar- 
kadia, Biannos, Chersonesos, Mt 
Dikte, Gortyna, Hierapytna, Mt 
Ide, Knossos, Malla, Olous, Palai- 
kastro, Phaistos, Phalasarna, Poly- 
rhenion, Praisos) Deir-el-Lében 
193, 193, Delos 123 578) 669» 7174 
Mt Dikte 161 652 Dion in Dekapolis 
572, 590 Dion in Makedonia 102, 
Djebel Bärishä 519f. Djebel-Dok- 
han 189, Djebel-Fateereh 189, 
Dodona 39, 85 f. 111 148, 363 ff. 
370 f. 594 778 Doliche 606 Dreros 
729 729, Mt Drios 154 (?) 163 ff. 
Egypt 123 (See  Alexandreia, 
Djebel-Dokhan, Djebel-Fateereh, 
Hermonthis, Thebes in Egypt) Eleu. 
theropolis 572, 590, Epeiros (See 
Dodona, Stymphaioi) Ephesos 134 
Erythrai 350, Euboia 117 123 (See 
Mt Kenaion, Mt Oche) Gabala 590 
Galatia 124 155 (See Mt Agdos, 
Ankyra) Garamantes 366, Gaza 
149, 233(?) 478 478, Mt Gerizim 
233 Gomphoi 124 Gortyna 1123 
401. 545 ff. 740 Graeco-Libyans 
428 778 Gythion 351 373 520, 
Halikarnassos 20 717; Halos 416 
Mt Helikon 117 132 Heliopolis in 
Syria 550 ff. 578 584 586, 598, 635 
778 f. Hermonthis 430 Hierapolis 
in Syria 582 ff. 598, Hierapytua 
149, Mt Hymettos 121 Mt Hypatos 
123 Mt Ide in Crete 118 150 161 
402 529 5585 645 648 ff. 652 654 
664 729f. Mt Ide in Troad 102 (?) 
102; (?) 116f. 126 338, 520,(?) Mt 
Ithome 121f. 154 Jerusalem 233 
Karia 18 ff. (See Bargylia, Hali- 
karnassos, Panamara, Pedasa, 
Priene, Stratonikeia) Kasiope 123 


Zeus (cont.) 
- Kaulonia 17 Mt Kenaion 117 123 


178 Keos 740 Kephallenia 165 
Kilikia 125 142,0 (See Anazarbos, 
Olba, Seleukeia, Tarsos, Titiopolis) 
Mt Kithairon 117 f. 511, Knossos 
402, 522f. Mt Kokkygion 134 f, 
Mt Koressos 134 Korkyra 123 164; 
5202 Koryphe near Aleppo 519 Kos 
7175 Kroton 17 Mt'Kynados 178 
Kynaitha 299, Mt Kynthos 123 
Kypros 75 187 527% 654, 741 
Kyrene 89 ff. 350 (?) 3504 350) 371 
373 376 Kyrrhos 124 Lakonike 
(See Gythion, Las, Sparta, Mt 
Taleton) Laodikeia in Phrygia 
151f. 706 Mt Laphystion 121 
Larisa at Argos 320 Larisa on the 
Orontes 124f. Larissa in Thessaly 
498, Las (?) 351 Lebadeia 524 f. 
Lesbos 26 350; 371 (See Mytilene) 
Libye 74; Lokroi Epizephyrioi 598, 
Lutri 189, Lydia (See Blaundos, 
Magnesia, Maionia, Sardeis, Tral- 
leis, Tripolis) Mt Lykaion 63 ff. 
154 f. 178 654 Lykaonia (See Ba- 
rata) Lykia (See Sidyma, Mt 
Solymos) Lyttos 150, 652 656 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum 57 f. 
153 (?) 7172 Magnesia ad Sipylum 
139 151, Maionia 152 193 642, 732 
Makedonia 126 ff. (See Dion, Mt 
Olympos, Stymphaioi) Malla 293 
Megalopolis 83 112, Megara 2; 
Merdocha 193, Meroe 350 376 376; 
428 Messene 121f. 154 Metapontum 
372 376 Miletos 733g Mykenai 296, 
Mykonos 668 f. 7174 Mysia (See 
Mt Olympos, Pergamon) Mytilene 
189, 372 Naxos 154 163 ff. 420, 
Neapolis in Samaria 572, 590, 
Nemea 448 558; Nemroud Dagh 
741 ff. Nikaia in Bithynia 37, 752 
Nikopolis in Iudaea 572, 590, 
Nikopolis in Moesia 400 428 Nuceria 
Alfaterna 372 Oasis of Siwah 350 
361 ff. Mt Oche 178 Оа 125 304, 
Olous 729 Olympia 2 2, 37, 85f. 
131 292 370 407 622 751 781 Mt 
Olympos in Makedonia 101 ff. 116 
126 ff. 178 520, Mt Olympos in 
Mysia 116 Omarion 173 Orchomenos 
in Boiotia 121 416 Ostia 189, Palai- 
kastro 15 Palmyra 7505 Pamphylia 
289 f. Panamara 18 ff. (Panchaia) 
662 Panormos(?) 91 Paphlagonia 
(See Amastris, Sinope) Mt Parnes 
121 165 Paros 669. (See Mt Kyna- 
dos) Pedasa 7173 Mt Peliunaion 
290, Mt Pelion 164f. 420ff. 428 
Pergamon 110 118ff. 135 154 Perin- 
thos 752f. Persepolis 208 Persia 10 
338, 781 783 f. Petrachos 191 154 
Phaistos 660 f. Phalasarna (?) 147 f. 
Philippopolis (See Gomphoi] Phil- 
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istines 238) Phoinike 191 734 (See 
Berytos, Tripolis) Phrygia 4 113 
390 ff. 399 f. 399; 598, 741, (See 
Akmoneia, Apameia, Laodikeia, 
Synnada) Mt Pindos 123 f. Pisa 116 
407 ff. Pisidia 123 Polyrhenion 149, 
Pontos (See Amaseia) Praeneste 
189, Praisos 660 660, 785 Priene 
26f. Prousa ad Olympum 117) 124(?) 
Rhodes 123 132 (See Mt Ataby- 
rion) Rhosos 590 Rome 189, 597, 
Sardeis 1513 753 Selenkeia on the 
Kalykadnos 152 f. Seleukeia Pieria 
5219 Selinous (? 403 Sicily 885 
(See also Agrigentum, Aitne, Mt 
Atabyrion, Panormos, Selinous) 
Sidyma 189, Sikyon 143,5 520 5203 
Sinope (?) 188, Sinopion 188, Mt 
Solymos 123 Sparta 8 92 ff. 352 
373, 504, 730 Stratonikeia 18 ff. 
189, Stymphaioi 681, 7795 Sybaris 
17 Synnada 152 Syria 124 191 ff. 
(See Apameia, Baitokaike, Chalkis, 
Djebel Bärishä, Doliche, Gabala, 
Heliopolis, Hierapolis, Koryphe, 
Kyrrhos, Larissa, Palmyra, Rhosos, 
Seleukeia) Mt Taleton 178 181 
Tarentum 35 ff. 520 520, 521; 
Tarsos 595 ff. Tegea 5205 5210 
Tenos 371 f. 376 Teos 4235 7339 
Mt Thaumasion 154 Thebes in 
Boiotia 74 f. 154 181, 352 398, 
Thebes in Egypt 347 ff. 3704 387 


Thera 117, 142 ff. Thessaly 428 5339 


(See Gomphoi, Halos, Omarion, 
Mt Pelion, Philippopolis, Mt 
Pindos, Stymphaioi) Thorikos 195 
Thourioi 289 f. 229 f. 330, Thrace 
(See Perinthos, Thraco-Phrygians) 
Thraco-Phrygians (?) 4 428 695 706 
778 780 Tios 7535 Titiopolis 5981 
Trachonitis 193 (See Aerita, Ag- 
raina, Deir-el-Leben, Merdocha) 
Tralleis 151, Tripolis in Lydia 
188, Tripolis in Phoinike 192 400, 
Troas (See Mt Ide, Troy) Troizen 
519, Troy 40 


Epithets : "Ayijrwp 3731 "Ayıos 192 400, 


5659 'Ayopatos 7295 `Ауҳёсшоѕ 121 
"AónBos 194, 549 ff. cp. 590f. 634 
778 addvaros 1973 A0 gos 121 alylo- 
xos 14i Alyoddyos 7173 АГуүбттгоѕ 
197, 299 Al@épios 26 cp. 102 776 
aldeporpdrwp 26,9 А{0%р (?) 31 ep. 
196 Aiĝloy 195 289 f. 330 AtOpros 
26 ff. 33 776 Airvatos 91 121 ’Axpaios 
123 124 491f. 428 ’Axraios 164 f. 
420 ff. 428 ' AXe£lkakos 422, ' Audptos 
14 ff. 64; 776 ’Audpuos (?) Oud pios 
16, "Auuwv 57 141. 194, 338, 346 ff. 
401 498 521) 778 Apoiy 348 376; 
&va£ 758, dvépedos 1974 “AvOadeds 
75 "Avdas(?) "741. 'Avíkmros 198 
"Атўшоѕ 121 'Атбшло$ 5339 ёрућѕ 
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Blf. 317f. 462 dpywépavvos 31, 
"Apyópov 925, 6252 'Apwraios 372 
' Apórpios 2389 ' АсВістуѕ 363, ' Acels 
706 'Aekpatos 194, 7173 'Accüpios 
197, 207 299 cp. 756; 'Aeréptos 
545 ff. 6659 731, 733 f. 740 dorépo- 
mos Or ác repomós 65 751 @ттєроюкбтго$ 
7585 dorpoAbyos 758, ' Aragóptos 117 
123 132 643 Avavrip 195 'Agéctos 
117 d@éira рӯдєа єібоѕ 14, Bayatos 
400; 401 Barroxaxeds or Востокоікт 
5652 Вас:№єйѕ 10, 524 f. 758, Bos 
756g Bıödras 1505 Biévyios 6236 В:о- 
дотор 1969 Bopeatos (?) 142 Bópetos 
14210 BovAe/s 668f. 717, Bporvrv 
317 f. 3993 Bwuós 519 f. l'eopyós 176 
782 great 664) T’'upayıos 289 f. 330 
* Ael8vpos (See *Deithyros) Aeurárv- 
pos (See Deipatyros) дєйтєроѕ 398 f. 
6475 Anuapobts 237, Alxaros (See An- 
tiochos i of Kommagene) Auratos 15 
1502 660 6604 dedmrys 461g Atos 4 
776 Aisxos 299 Aorrxatos 194, 604 ff. 
779 AoXoxnvós 604 Apbunos 289 f. 
Awdwratos 3695 elamwaorns (?) 6473 
654, Ет: 527, ЕГАўтгоз 527, Exa- 
röußaros 545 7172 'EXevO£ptos 498, 
Eleus 751; 'EXeós 1815 `ЕА:керго$ 
117 132'EXwipevos 92 3505  EAMfvtos 
233 234, 'E»iavrós (?) 163 "Emjxoos 
737g 'Emikápmios 236,9 'Emijavis 
(See Antiochos i of Kommagene) 
'"Етӧтттѕ 737g '"Emó ios 731, 73709 
"Етотетѕ 73719 Epketos 409 Eomépios 
363, EvBovrets 669 7173 evptora 
(See Euryopa (?)) 537g Evg@aptos 3505 
Eöbnuos 350g "EQurvos 2902 "Ефороѕ 
7375 néptos 264) 751g '"HAwmoMrgs 
5704 "HXws (See Identifications) 
"HAXcvroAirgs 552 635 ту\гштб$ 196, 
<woöörns 197; Garis 730g Beompwrös 
148; OnBae’s 347f. 350 363 387 
OnBaios 347; 'Iáe 233, ’Idatos in 
Crete 118 402 558, 648 650, 654 
664 *Idatos in Troad 117 126 'Idw- 
paras 121 'Ixéctos 143 'Ixuatos 740 
KaAXlvıros (?) 37, Kammóras 5202 
Kapatos (?) 280, xapacds (?) 280, 
Kaotos 123 133 f. 521, KaratBarns 
124 5203 521; karömrns 461g Kepacds 
74 f. Kyvatos 123 Kxdöeos (?) 37, 
KAáptos (?) 37, kepavvós 28 Kolpros 
(See Képios) Koupys (?) 144 kovpltwr 
6473 Kpnrayerhs 149 478 547 ep. 51 f. 
Kpyratos 149; Komroyevns 149 Kpo- 
vlöns 1483 732 Kpovlwy 545; Kpóvov 
mats &ykviouhrew 14, 760 Krijoros 
422 f. 428 Кукћоу (?) 320 Kuuspros 
202 Kuvardeds 299 К úvðros 128 Кургоѕ 
400; 642, Кошироѕ 20 Лакєдаішоу 8 
Aaptoatos 122 f. Лафїстіоѕ 121 417 
428 А:Вокёѕ 362, Aißus 362, 7565 
Avkaus 63 ff. 350g 521, 731 776 
A vkdpetos 63g иёуоѕ 758, Maößaxos 
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519 Maíe/s 741; paxdpios(?) 280, 
pávris 738, Macdadarnvds 193 642, 
Maxavels 7175 ueyas 233; 400, 504, 
648, 758, 763 ueyıore Kobpe... Kpóvie 
15 645 Méy:oros 10; Mecdixeos 2902 
422 f. 498 520, (See also MnAlxuos) 
Мєифіттѕ 188, Mydixeos 144 (See 
also MeiXixcos) MyAdotos 164 164; 
590» unrlera 14, pyridecs 14, Movvi- 
Taos 298 Mópios 19605 Naos 363 369 
369, 370 524 778 Neneros 23610 280, 
448 456 558, vedeAnyepfra 14, 
Néovos=Nérios 733g Zévos 75 (2) 
233 234, 980, “OdBuos 75 125 3041 
"ОМВроѕ or ‘OdLBpis 597, `О\№и- 
mos 37, 102, 116 f. 117, 121 233 
234, 7582 'Opayópos 17 "Ondptos 
(2) 16, 16; 165 17 “OpBpeos 121 6 
Tüvrwv Kxparay 530, our Father 
664, Ovpdvios 8 565, 647; oùpavós 
8 таукратёс ydvos 15 Havapapos, 
Haviuepos, Паутшёроѕ 18 ff. 581 
Ilavémrys 459 461f. 731 marre- 
mörrns 4619 тартӧлтаѕ 459; Haras 
399; Патѓіа 3993 Паруўбіоѕ 121 
Hagios 5205 llar$p 3993 Патрфо$ 
116f. 123 143(?) 290, 519; 520, 
IleAasyırös 545, IleAwvaios 2902 
lleAdpios (2) 142 Пїко$ 1585 237, 
lfAoíctos 5045 IlAovroóórys 503 f. 
504, Помев 122 142 143 (?) 147 
498, 7172 IIoX.o0x os 5974 I[popavbeds 
289 f. 329 f. Ilpoundebs (?) 330, 
Zaá(ios 400. Zaßafıos 113 293; 
390 tf. 399 399, 428 650) 778 Zaßös 
395 Zeßafıos 4005 єр 740 Zelpios 
1404 ZXmuaMéos 121 Eĝérıos 5195 
Zwwrirms 188, ZoAvpevs 123 codós 
7582 софдѕ rois тӣс: 758, ZmAayxvo- 
тӧроѕ 6544 arepommyepéra 317 f. oTe- 
фтфдроѕ 758, Zroxadevs 14345 Хто- 
xatos 143 Zrouxetos lá3jg Zroxevs 
143,5 ®торт@о$ 520, ZrpáTios 91 602, 
641 ®шес{тоМм 57 f. 7175 Zwrnp 3505 
361, 399; 459, Taracds 181, 194, 
63310 728 f. Таћєтітаѕ 181, 194, 730 
7303 TaAAaios 181, 194, 633,9 729 
7303 Texeros 25, Tepidsos 623, Tepuwv 
520» Tepaıos 597 rpa'yqóós 702, Tpi- 
фйМмө$ 662 Tipavvos 612, dérios 393 f. 
647, Yuýrreos 121 "Ттато$ 123 
"Тұлстоѕ 147 646, wonderful 664, 
Pavaios 7g Pros 3904 PiiédArAqv (See 
Antiochos i of Kommagene) ®é\xos 
112, ФЛороџаїоѕ (See Antiochos i of 
Kommagene) $pyyıos 398 «bó£zuos 416 
417 X06»os 668 f. Xpvodwp (?) 781, 


Zeus (cont.) 


Komyria 20 ff. Lykaia 63, 68 70 
76f. 76, 76; Maimakterion 20" 
176, Panamareia 20 Pandia 423, 
682, (?) 732 f. 


Oracles: Aphytis 352 Dodona 39, 


363 ff. 367 368, 369 Heliopolis in 
Syria 357 552 Г. Hierapolis in 
Syria (?) 357 584 ff. Oasis of Siwah 
352 f. 355 857 363 ff. 376 


Rites: Bakchoi 648 ff. Bovddvia 469, 


7172 bovine omophagy 659 ff. bull 
carried 503f. dedication of hair 
23 ff. 25, of horse 21 Dictaean 
hymn 15 681, Ais Bods 7172 Ards 
кобур 422 ff. 689, distribution of 
meat 21 of money 21 of wine 21 
funeral sacrifice 646 human consort 
348, 396 human sacrifice 70 ff. 75 
415 ff. 417 652 ff. 654 656 iepös 
уёиоѕ 215f. 22, 57 348, 396 522 Г. 
526 ff. 534 Г. (2) 543 708, initiates 
of Zeus Zafá(ws pass a golden 
adder through their bosoms 394 
Kouretes 648 ff. marriage (See lepös 
yános) mysteries 21 113 390 fi. 402 
648 ff. 650, 663 ff. (See also Index II 
s.v. Mysteries) vaords ётітєтћас- 
pévos 176, omophagy 648, 650 
651 ff. 659 ff. mwavxapria vydddos 
176, mómavov dp0dvdarov dSwiexdv- 
$aXov 176, procession bearing Aus 
Kwörov (?) 422 procession up Mt 
Olympos 103 113 procession up 
Mt Pelion 420 422 sacrifice of 
black yearling 668f. of bulls 467 
511, 7172 779 (See also oxen) of 
goats 347 7175 of horses 180; 7173 
of oxen 82 338, 5459 7175 ep. 467 
511, 7113 of pigs 82 668 669, 717; 
of rams 39 348 407 ff. 416 f. 420 ff. 
422 ff. 717; 717, 779 cp. 755 of 
sheep 75, (See also rams) of young 
pig 668 669, silence observed during 
sacrifice 592, ravpoxaddyıa (?) 498, 
throne annually strown 646 thun- 
der-making 648, 649f. torches 
carried over mountain 648, 650 
votive limbs dedicated in the Idaean 
Cave 645 f. ' 


Priests: ù dwé0eo trav ore$ávov 22 


puoraywyss 21, 3 mapáňņyıs той 
дєоб 22 1) mapdAnyıs Tob areddvov 22 
Отофӯта‹ 530, of Zeus Alüfpios 26 
Zeus 'Axpatos 421 Zeus 'Akratos 420 
Zeus" Auuwv 355 389 Zeus OnBateds 
363 Zeus "OXB:os 304, Zeus Zaßafıos 
391 Zeus Хосітоћ№ 57 


Npondcöns 10, 208 741 ff. 
Festivals: Ammonia (?) 359, 7 dvd- 

Bacis той Өєоў 21 ї dvoóos той Heo? 

21 Bouphonia (See Rites) Dia 423, 


Priestesses : at Dodona 111, 364 in the 
Oasis of Siwah 364 at Skotoussa 
lllg at Thebes in Egypt 363 f. 

Personated by Alexander the Great 


733, Diasia 423) 733, Diipolieia 
681, Diisoteria 681, 7 emiönula rob 
0cob 20 7 Tob immov elsodos 20 


57 279 Antiochos i of Kommagene 
742, 748 ff. Augustus 547f. cp. 
43, 59 Demetrios Poliorketes 58 


854 


Zeus (cont.) 


Myths: 


Epopeus (?) 247 737 Homer (?) 131 
131, Iason (?) 248 Inlius Caesar (?) 
781 kings of Corinth (? 247 f. 
737 kings of Crete 5455 547 662 
Marathon (?) 247 Minos (?) 527, 
ep. 5455 Pelops.(?) 139 Perikles 
280 priest 22 Septimius Severus 
278 son of Domitia Longina 51 
m Tyndareos (?) 279f. cp. 7703 
78 
Agdistis 155 Aithiopes 186 
187, 348, Amaltheia and her cornu 
copiae 501 f. 717, Amaltheia hangs 
cradle on a tree in Crete 5300 ер. 
534 Aquarius 755 Aquila 755 Ara 
755 Arctophylax 755 Asterion or 
Asterios or Asteros 546 f. attacked 
by wheel-shaped beings 310 f. 317 
Auriga 755 begets bull 394 birth of 
Athena 585 birth of Dionysos 6221. 
693 Bootes 755 born in Crete 650, 
665 665, (See also Epithets Kpnra- 
yerhs, Kpnratos, Kpyroyevys) born 
in a cave of Mt Dikte 149 151 653 
born on Mt Drios(?) 154 born in 
a cave of Mt Ide in Crete 150f. 
born on Mt Ide in the Troad (?) 
154 born in Katakekaumene 152 
born on Mt Korykos 1524. born 
in Lydia 150f. born and reared 
on Mt Lykaion 154 born on Mt 
Messogis 151 born in Naxos 154 
born at Pergamon 120 154 born in 
Phrygia 151f. born on Mt Sipylos 
151 born at Thebes in Boiotia 154 
born on Mt Tmolos 151 buried in 
Crete 157 ff. 645 f. 646, 663 burns 
his hand 702, Canis 755 Capra 
755 Capricornus 755 causes Hera 
to suckle Herakles 624 Centaurus 
755 chains Prometheus to Mt 
Kaukasos 329, 

consorts with Mt Agdos 155 with 
Aitne 1065 1063 106, 156 779 with 
Alkmene 624 with Amara (?) 581f. 
with Antiope 535, 734ff. 739 777 
with Astarte(?) 546, with Asteria or 
Asterie 544, with Danae 414 with 
Demeter 393 396 398 401 668f. 695 
779 with Dione 370 with Elare (?) 
156, with Elektra 755. with 
Europe 155 351; 401; 464 467 472 
524 ff. 588 f. 544 546f. 644 648 
660 f. 733 f. 739f. 777 780 with 
Eurymedousa 533, with Eury- 
nome 155 with Ge 26 with Ge 
XGovia 668 f. with Hekate (?) 141 f. 
543, with Hera 134f. 154f. 348, 
370 3704 5221. cp. 20ff. 22, 117 
133, 345, 456, 459, 501, 591 597, 
708; 753 with Idaia 544, with Io 
237, 257 438 ff, 457 ff. 462 f. 53219 
681, 733 f. 739 777 with Isis 346, 
454 4575 with Kalliope 105f. with 


Index I 


Zeus (cont.) 


) 


Kallisto 155 with Kore 394 398 f. 
401 695 with Koryphe 155 779 with 
Larissa 156 with Larisse(?) 156, 
with Leda 279, 7603 763, 770 774 
with Leto 155 544, 727, 728 with 
Maia 755,9 with Mnemosyne 104 f. 
with Mousa 104 779 with Nemea (?) 
2805 4565 with Nemesis 270; 278 ff. 
7602 780 with Pasiphae 522 733 f. 
777 with Persephone 394 398 3995 
780 with Phoinike 755,9, with 
Plouto 156 720, with Rhea 398 645 
with Selene 456 457,(?) 732 f. 739 
777 with Semele 155 398, 4575 
681 f. 693 (?) 733 736, 751 780 with 
Taygete 155 755,0 779 with Thaleia 
105 f. 106, with Themis 75510 

cradle hung on tree round which 
Kouretes clash weapons 534 Cyg- 
nus 755 Danaos 371, defeated by 
Typhoeus 731, Deltoton 755 des- 
tined to be dethroned by s. of 
Hekate 543, dethrones Kronos 32% 
Dionysos founds temple of Zeus 
“Aupov 369f. 373 Dionysos sewn 
up in thigh of Zeus 674 Elektra 
755,, Engonasin 755 Epaplıos 
438 ff. Equos 7553 Ganymedes 408 
527, gelds ram 394 Gemini 755 
Gigantes 119 gives ring to Pro- 
metheus 3299 goes up into moun- 
tain with golden ealf and silver 
knife 581 golden hound 720, golden 
or purple lamb of Atreus 405 ff. 
golden ram 121 Hammon brings 
sheep to Dionysos 368 373 He- 
niochus 755 Hera 25 f. 106, 156 198 
248 257 398 438 ff. 440. 467 624 
6583 iepds yauos (See Rites) Indians 
318 Ixion 198 Iynx 257 440, judg- 
ment of Paris 125 f. king of Egypt 
376, Kronos 154f. 299 329, 520. 
75510 Leo 755 Leucadian rock 345, 
Lyra 755 married on mountain 
tops 154 ff. 

nursed by Adrasteia 1123 112, by 
Aiga 529, by Alkinoe 112, by Amal- 
theia 112, 501 f. 7173 by Ambrosie 
111g by Anchiroe 112, by Anthrakia 
112, 112, by Arsinoe 1114 by 
Bromie 111; by Erato 111; by 
Eriphia 111g by Geraistiades 1123 
by Glauke 112, by Hagno 112, 1125 
by Helike 1123 529 f. 548 755,9 by 
Hyades 1116 by Ide 112, 112, 112, 
by Idothea 1123 by Kisseis 111g by 
Koronis 1116 by Kynosoura 1123 
75519 by Melissa 112; by Myrtoessa 
112. by Neda 112; 112; by Nymphs 
on Mt Arkton 112 by Nymphs in 
Crete 1123 755,9 by Nymphs of Do- 
dona 111 by Nymphs on Mt Ide in 
Crete 112 by Nymphs on Mt Ide in 
Phrygia 112 by Nymphs on Mt 
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Zeus (cont.) 
Ithome 154 by Nymplis at Megalo- ' 


polis 112 by Nyniphs at Tegea 112 
by Nysa lllg by Oinoe 112, by 
Phrixa 112, by Polyhymno 111, by 
Theisoa 112, nurtured by bees 150 
by cow (?) 660 665 785 by doves 150 
182 by goat 112, 1123 150 529, 653, 
665 720, by sheep(?) 401 by sow 
150 653 785 

Olor 755 Ophiuchus 755 Orion 
755 Persephone 126 ff. Phaethon (?) 
337 Pliades 755 pretends castration 
394 prevents Ares from slayiug Kad- 
mos 540 prince slain by wild boar 
and buried in Crete 157 645 652 
663, Prometheus’ theft of fire 323 fl. 
reared in Naxos 164, receives omen 
from eagle 164, Sagittarius 755 
sceptre made by Hephaistos 406 
Scorpius 755 Semele 155 398, (See 
also Semele) Semiramis 367 shows 
himself in ram-skin to Herakles 
347f. spares Nyktimos in answer 
to supplication of Ge 790 cp. 791» 
stone swallowed by Kronos 154 299 
520, strife of Athena and Poseidon 
147 succeeds Kronos and Rhea 155 
329, swaddled at Geraistion 154, 
Talos 719 Tantalos 116 720, Taurus 
155 thunderbolt made by Encheiro- 
gastores 317 thunderbolt made by 
Kyklopes 310, 314 317 f. Titanes 
164, 661 f. 731, transforms Anthos 
into bird 73, Dionysos into kid 
671f. Helike and Kynosoura into 
bears 112; Leto into quail 544, 
Palikos into eagle 106, tug-of- 
war 113; Typhoeus 370, 731, 
Ursa Maior 755 Ursa Minor 755 
Virgo 755 warned not to marry 
Tethys 329) washed in the Lousios 


Metamorphosed into ant 5339 bull 393 


399 438 f. 458 f. 464 468 (?) 472 199 
5270 535, 93711 544 660%. 681, 736 
739f. eagle 164, 532 544, fly (?) 532 
5339 gad-fly (?) 532,0 golden lamb (?) 
412 414 golden rain 414 golden 
ram 419 golden or purple or white 
ram (?) 467 goose 279, 760, man 
with bulls horns, lion, leopard, 
puff-adder 392 396 quail 5449 ram 
370, 419 422 493 428 430 675; 
Satyr 734 ff. serpent 1124 270, 279, 
358 f. 392 394 396 398 398, 401 
402 (?) 403 428 shepherd 104 star 
760 778 stranger 79, swan 279, 
760. 763, 770 vulture 106 white 
bull (?) 468 working-man 79 


Genealogy: f. of Agdistis by Mt Agdos 


155 s. of Aither 27, 65 h. of Aitne 
106, 1063 106, f. of Ammon by 
Pasiphae 522 544, f. of Arkas (?) 
702, f. of Artemis by Leto 727, 


Zeus (cont.) 


f. of Asopos by Eurynome 155 f. of 
Asterion by Idaia 544, f. of Athena 
by Koryphe 155 f. of Atlas 156 
f. of Belos, if not Belos himself 
756, f. of Britomartis by Hekate (?) 
543, f. of Charites by Eurynome 
155 h. of Demeter 393 f. h. of Deo 
393f. f. of Dike by Themis 75510 
f. of Dionysos 166 346; 429 687 
f. of Dionysos by Io 457 by Isis 
4575 by Kore 695 by Phersephone 
398 399, by Selene(?) 457; 732 
by Semele 457, 681f. f. of Dios- 
kouroi and Helene by Nemesis 
279 f. of Dioskouroi by Leda 763, 
f. of Dodon or Dodonos by Europe 
594 f.of Epaphos by Io 438 ff. 633 
f. of Gargaros 156 f. of Geraistos 
156 319 f. f. of Hekate by Asteria 
or Asterie 5449 f. of Helene by Ne- 
mesis 279 760, f. of Helios 27; f. of 
Herakles by Alkmene 624 f. of 
Hermes 237, f. of Herse (pea) by 
Selene 732, f. of Iakchos by Semele 
693 f. of Karnos by Europe 351, 
f. of Kastor and Polydeukes by 
Leda 7603 f. of Kore or Pherephatta 
394 f. of Korinthos 247 f. of the 
Korybantes by Kalliope 105f. s. of 
Kronos 14, 732 f. of Lakedaimon 
by Taygete 155 f. of Libye by Io 
237, f. of Minos 158, f. of Minos 
by Europe 467 545, 547 648 f. of 
Minos, Sarpedon,; Rhadamanthys, 
by Europe 464 h. of Mnemosyne 
104 h. of the Muse 104 f. of Muses 
by Mnemosyne 104f. f. of Myrmi- 
don by Eurymedousa 5339 f. of 
Nemea by Selene 456 732 f. of 
Olympos (?) 156 gr.-s. of Ouranos 8 
f. of Palikoi by Aitne 156 f. of 
Palikoi by Thaleia 106 f. of Pan 
702, f. of Pandeie (Pandia) by 
Selene 732 f. of Pelasgos by La- 
rissa 156 forefather of Pelopidai 407 
f. of Perseus by Danaé 414 f. of 
Phersephone by Rhea 398 f. of the 
Phoenician Herakles by Asteria or 
Asterie 544, forefather of Pterelaos 
3284 f. of Rhadamanthys 545, 547 
f. of Sarpedon 545; 547 f. of Selene 
by Leto 727; f. of Solymos 156 
f. of Tainaros 156 f. of Tantalos 
156 f. f. of Tantalos by Plouto 720, 
f. of Tityos by Elare (?) or Larisse 
(?) 156, h. of Thaleia 105f. 106, 
f. of Zethos and Amphion by 
Autiope 734 ff. three Zeuses 273 


Functions : aér 30 31, agriculture 176, 


aithér 25 ff. 65 195 585 776 animal 
and vegetable fertility 75 apotro- 
paic 422, astronomy and astrology 
151 754 ff. begetter 681, 733 779 f. 
brilliance 15 celestial lights 733 f. 
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Zeus (cont.) Zeus (cont.) 


740 “chthonian (?) 63; 188 668 ғ. 
clouds 318 day-light 15 ff. 65 776 
days 16 Dionysiac 399 f. dog-days (?) 
299, drawing lots 57 earth 33 18710 
earthquake 2f. 14, exiles(?) 63, 
father 3993 681, 733 779 f. fertility 
75 429, 545 (2) 591 598 623 7307779 
fills markets, seas, and havens 
with his name 664, fire 27 28f. 31 
31; 323 fire-drill 329 f. gives good 
signs to men 664, giver of wealth 
504, hegler 645, (?) 646, heat 31, 
heaven 8 565, 647; 664, hunter 651 
652 Iupiter the planet 750 756 king 
58 758 king of Crete 5453 king of the 
gods 233 279 (See also Epithets: 
&va£, Baotveds, Tópavvos) life 11; 
28, 29, 313 196 f. light 7 29 63 ff. 
66, 68 472 lightning 13 lunar 208; 
130f. magician 14, 758 meteorites 
760 mountain 102; 290, 348, 399, 
520. 551 777 moves men to work 
664, oak 13 289 f. ordains all that 
is visible and invisible 664, orders 
the constellations 754 ff. ovens 290, 
pantheistic 33 planet Iupiter 750 
756 procreative 681, 733 779f. rain 
121 134 398f. 545; 647, rain-maker 
14, sea 187,0 setting sun 358 sky 
1ff.29 f. 33 65 80 182 338, 348, 758 
776 (blue sky 33 ff. bright sky 730 
715 1. burning sky 25 ff. 195 585 
776 starry sky 751 ff.) solar 72 19(?) 
66, 166 181, 186 ff. 298f. 338 358 
400 401 428 ff. 454 461f. (?) 522f. 
545 ff. (2) 549 ff. 578 633 635 642 
732 ff. {515 758, 777 spring 234 
stellar 547 ff. 665 665, 740 ff. 751 ff. 
757 777 storm 338 398f. 570 623 
streaming water 369 summer heat 
195 three-fold god (?) 301 thunder- 
bolt 28 591 Thursday 753 time (?) 
16 transition from sky to sky-god 
9 ff. 776 tribal god (See Epithets: 
IIarpgos) vegetation 74 wealth,5045 
(See also Epithets: Kriovos, IIdevos) 
wind 142 764, wolf (2) 63 ff. wood- 
land (?) 280, years 16, 187, 


Etymology: 1 ff. 16 313 776 
Attributes: aigis 14, 398 barsom 745 


bay-wreath 149, 376 blue globe 33 
41 ff. 349, 776 (See also globe) blue 
mantle 33, 56 ff. 349, 776 blue 
nimbus 33f. 40f. 349, 776 box (?) 
360), bull 501 576 ff. 633 ff. 660f. 
739 f. bulls 567 ff. 586, 590 buskins 
112, calf 681 Chimaira-heads 748 
clouds 57 club 3562 cornu copiae 
361 501 f. 598, corn-ears 68, 74¢ (?) 
552 569 572 590 596 5985 741 couch 
662 cow 660 665 crescent moon 
35g 731 crooked stick 875 crux 
ansata 590f. cup 1125 cypress 649 
cypress-wood sceptre 558; diadem 


of palmettes and lotos-buds 622;, 
Dionysiac 2, double axe 606 ff. 731, 
(See also Index II s.v. Axe) doves 
39, 364f. 367f. eagle 34ff. 40 56, 
84 ff. 88 ff. 102, 103 ff. 117, 191 f. 
596 731, eagles 66 83f. eagle on 
pine-tree 91 on rock 906: eagle- 
sceptre 590 596 623 fawn-skin (?) 
7369 fir-cone(?) 569; fruitful poplar 
529 globe 56, 136, (?) 547 572 (2) 
(See also blue globe) goat 401 501 
547 665 706 ff. 7173 731, 779; 
golden calf 581 fleece 419 422 ff. 
grapes 4 596 5985 himdtion deco- 
rated with animals and lilies 622 
horns 74 f. 590 (See also Epithets: 
"Auuwv) ‘horns-of consecration’ (?) 
731, inseribed golden pillar 662 
jewels (2) 569 kdlathos 568f. 571 f. 
574 576 590 (See also modius) 
Kerberos 188, lagobölon 7360 lilies 
622 ff. lily-sceptre 623, litues 86 f. 
90f.(?) lotos-sceptre 596 Lycian 
symbol (?) 301 mem 478; modius 
188, 361 (See also kdlathos) moon 
35g 731 mouse 425 Nike 2, 590 753 
oak-leaves and acorns 748 f. oak-tree 
1; 364 ff. 401 omphalós 5219 phidle 
19 35g 102, 281 (?) 752 pillar 34 ff. 
44,(?) 62, 279, 409 520, 662 pillars 
66 521, pillars surmounted by 
eagles 83f. pine-cone 392; plough 
49 5982 poplar 529 puff-adders 392 
radiate crown 19 188 194, 361 
radiate nimbus 572, ram 346 ff. 
390 401 417 428 if. 429, 731, 
ram’s head as footstool 391 f. ram’s 
horns 361 371 ff. rainbow 57 ep. 51 
sceptre 22 19 34 39 56, 102, 575 (?) 
sceptre tipped with eagle 590 596 
623 sceptre tipped with lily 623, 
sceptre tipped with lotos 596 
sceptre tipped with votive hand 392, 
serpent 102, 113 358ff. 429, ser- 
pents 102, 113, 392 394 396 serpent 
coiled in circle 191f. serpent-staff 
361 seven stars 149, cp. 2765 547 ff. 
silver knife 581 snake (See serpent) 
solar disk 360,, 569 (?) 571 spear 
cp. 276; 621 star 731 741 751 ff. 781 
star (sun?) 35g stellate tiara 741 f. 
745 748f. thunderbolt 31 39f. 56, 
84 ff. 88 102, thýrsos with eagle on 
it 112, tiara adorned with disks 
and thunderbolts 745 tiara adorned 
with pearled edge, stars, and 
thunderbolts 748 trident 361 two 
bulls 567 ff. 586, 590 two eagles 
34 748 two thunderbolts 299, veil 
57 Victory 22 590 753 vine-branch 
91 ep. 92, wheel 288 ff. whip 552 
568 ff. willow 529f. wreath 56, 
wreath of bay 18 69 149, 29810 376 
731 ep. 712 wreath of flowers 622 
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Zeus (cont.) 


wreath of lilies 622f. 623, 736, 

wreath of oak cp. 41; wreath of 

pomegranate-flowers (?) 623, zodiac 
2 ff. 


= 


Types: advancing with thunderbolt 


and eagle 84ff. Archelaos 129 ff. 
Aristonous 622 Askaros 622 Assy- 
rian 645 bearded 371 ff. 40% 
beardless 371 ff. 402, 652 (See also 
youthful) beardless charioteer with 
whip, thunderbolt, and corn-ears 
552 as bull bearing off Europe 499 
as bull in radiate circle 472 bust 
575 bust in front of rock 597; 
carrying infant Dionysos 707 
carrying infant Dionysos with goat 
beside him 706 as charioteer with 
whip and corn-ears standing be- 
tween two bulls 567 ff. child seated 
on globe with goat and stars 52 f. 
547 colour of hair 2; in Comma- 
genian costume 745 748 crowned 
with lilies 736) Dionysise 2, 112, 
131 (?) 373 ff. cp. 45 400 596 598, 
double busts of Zeus "Auuwv and 
Dionysos 374 double busts of Zeus 
"Auger and Hera "Aupwvla (?) 370, 
double busts of Zeus "Auuwr and 
Ѕагаріѕ (?) 366, double herm of 
Zeus "Auuwv and Satyr 374 driving 
chariot 338 effeminate (?) 599, 
Egyptising 572ff. enthroned with 
sceptre and cornu copiae 598, 
Hageladas 122 heads of Zeus 
"Aupwv and Dionysiac (?) goddess 
jugate 370, heads of Zeus "Auuwv 
and Hera 'Auuovla jugate 370 as 
Herakles 356, cp. 2883 horned 74f. 
590 (See also Epithets: "Anuwv) 
horned serpent (?) 430) on horse- 
back with phiále and sceptre 19 
infant nursed by Diktynna 541 by 
Neda 112, by Oinoe 112, by Rhea 
152 infant nurtured by cow (?) 660 
by goat 529, by sheep (?) 401 by 
sow(?) 660 infant seated on globe 
with goat beside him 547 infant 
seated on throne with Kouretes 
round him (?) 646f. infant with 
two Kouretes 150, 541 infant with 
three Kouretes 150, 151 ff. in- 
scribed golden pillar on couch 612 
itbyphallic Satyr 7369 Kalamis 352 
362 laureate head 18 69 149, 298, 
376 cp. 712 and 731 lead figures 
570, Lysippos 35 f. masks of Zeus 
"Aupuv 370 omphalós 520, 521 
pantheistic 361 Pheidias 2f. 2, 
36 42 91f. 280f. 350(?) 622 751, 
pillar 36 ff. 520, 521, Polygnotos (?) 
133, Polykleitos 1125 portrait as 
Zeus" Auuwr 374 pyramid 520, 521, 
ср. 164; 600 ff. 615 ff. pyramid on 
pillar 520; 521, radiate 19 188 194, 


Zeus (cont.) 


361 572, in ram-drawn chariot 338, 
ram-faced 348 ram’s ears 350 ram's 
ears and ram’s horns 3723 rain’s 
horns 350 Satyr 735 736, seated 
on altar 93 521, seated before ani- 
conic pillar 34 520f. seated on 
bulls 582 ff. 778f. seated on couclı 
92 seated with eagle:and sceptre 
17 68 seated with feet on ram’s 
head 390 f. seated with lituos and . 
thunderbolt 86 f. seated with modius 
on head and Kerberos at feet 188, 
Seated on a mountain 194 ff. 459; 
seated with Nike in hand 753 
seated with Nike and sceptre 2, 
17f. seated among other denizens 
of Olympos 43 seated with phidle 
and sceptre 19 seated on a rock 
124 ff. 708 seated with sceptre 200 ff. 
seated with sceptre in easy attitude 
90 ff. seated with sceptre, eagle, 
and pillar 34 ff. seated with sceptre 
and thunderbolt, eagle 68 seated 
with thunderbolt and sceptre, eagle, 
globe, Nike 42 seated with thunder- 
bolt and sceptre, eagle, Nike 42 
seated with thunderbolt and sceptre 
69 seated on winged wheel 232 f. 
serpent 403 428 cp. 360 f. standing 
onbull withdouble-axeand thunder- 
bolt 606 standing between two bulls 
567 ff. 778f. standing with corn- 
ears in right hand, sceptre in left, 
and star above head 741 standing 
with crescent moon on head and 
star in right hand 731 778 standing 
with eagle and sceptre 68f. standing 
with one foot on ram’s head 390 f. 
391f. standing with feet on ram's 
head 390 f. standing with goat 
beside him 706, standing with 
modius on head and Kerberos at 
feet 188, standing with Nike and 
sceptre 17f. standing with phidle 
and sceptre, eagle 102, standing in 
shrine 2934 392, standing with 
thunderbolt $88 standing with 
thunderbolt and eagle 84 standing 
with thunderbolt and sceptre 102, 
surrounded by seven stars 51 f. 149 
547 ff. surrounded by zodiac 752 ff. 
* Talleyrand’ 622,, thoughtful 34 
three-eyed 320 462 treading on bull 
and lifting lion above his head 645 
triple iconic herm 521, youthful 57 
371 ff. 645 (See also beardless) 


Identified with Адад 649 ff. Aither 32 


Amen 361 Amen-Rä 348 ff. 363 
368; 387 429, Apollon Kdpvetos (?) 
373 409, Argos 32 Ashur 197, 207 
Asklepios 361 Attis 3995 717, Aura- 
mazda 10, 208 741ff. 754 Baal of 
Baitokaike 565, Ba'al-hammän 363 
Ba‘al-&amin 8  Beelsamen 191 
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Zeus (cont.) Zeus (cont.) 


Belos 756, Belos, Ammon, Apis, 
Kronos 756g Dagon 238, Dionysos 
2,112, 376, (See also Types: Diony- 
siac) Dionysos, Helios 187, Dis 
pater (?) 99 Elagabalos 520, Hades, 
Helios, Dionysos 187, 234, Hades, 
Helios, Sarapis 187 Helios 181, 
186 ff. 194 f. (?) 361 400 778 Helios 
Aumos 193 Helios, Mithras, Sara- 
pis 190 Helios, Sarapis 189 f. 1909 
454 Helios ХєВайоѕ 400g 429, 
Helios Xwrijp 361; Herakles 3563 
Тао 233 ff. Jehovah 233, elder 
Kabeiros 112 Khnemu 361 Marduk 
756 Marnas 149, Men " 400, 
Mithras 181, the moon (?) 730f. 
731, Neilos 361 Olymbros 597, 
Phanes 8, Poseidon 361 Sandas 
597f. Sarapis 25 181, 188 ff. 197, 
361 435 sun 186 ff. sun and moon 
197 Talos 6881, 728 ff. various parts 
of the cosmic whole 197 


Assimilated to Apis 53711 
Associated with Mt Agdos 155 Aitne 


1062 1065 106, 156 779 Alkmene 
624 Amara(?) 581f. Anthas(?) 
74f. Antiope 535, 734 ff. 739 777 
Apollon 73, 373 Apollon Käpveuos, 
Asklepios, Demeter, Poseidon Tata- 
óxos 351 Asklepios 351 f. Astarte (?) 
546, Asteria or Asterie 544, Atar- 
gatis 578, Athena 173 350; Athena 
"Аџаріа and Aphrodite 16f. Athena 
Коа 123 Auramazda 10, Auxesia 
and Damoia 730 Danaé 414 De- 
meter, 393 396 398 401 695 779 
Demeter and Kore 668 f. Dione 370 
Dionysos 564 ff. 566 Dioskouroi 
35g 392, 590 earth-mother 13 401 (?) 
429 779f. Elare(?) 1565 Elektra 
755; Europe 155 351, 401, 464 
467 472 524 ff. 538 f. 544 546 f. 644 
648 660f. 733£. 739 f. 777 780 Eury- 
medousa 533, Eurynome 155 Gaia 
26 Ge Xéovla 668f. Hadryades 511, 
Hekate (?) 141f. 543, Helios 187 
Hera 21f. 22, 117 133, 1841. 154f. 
345, 348, 3704 459, 501g 522 f. 591 
708; 753 Hera 'Auuwvia 370 Hera 
‚Apyela 456, Hera LlaugMoa and 
Ares 597, Hera Tedela 20 Herakles 
3993 502, Herakles and Hebe (?) 
501, Hermes 567 570 570, Hestia, 
Hera, ete. 149, Hestia 17, 330, 
Idaia 544; Io 237, 257 438 ff. 457 ff. 
462f. 539,9, 681, 7881. 739 777 
Isis 346; 454 457, Kabeiroi 120 
Kalliope 105f. Kallisto 155 Kore 
394 398f. 401 695 Koryphe 155 
779 Koures 142 144 Kouretes 149, 
Kyllene 779 Larissa 156 Larisse (?) 
1563 Leda 279, 7603 7634 770 774 
Leto 155 544, 7276 728 Maia 75510 
Medeia 248 Meter MeyáN ў mavrwv 


кратодса 550, Men 732 Men Tiapov 
642, Mnemosyne 104 f. Mother 
Earth (See earth-mother, Ge) 
Mousa 104 779 Nemea (?) 2802 456; 
Nemesis 270; 278 ff. 760 780 Pasi- 
phae 522 733 f. 777 Persephone 780 
Pherephatta 394 ep. 399 Pherse- 
phone 398 Phoinike 755,9 Plouto 
156 720, Poseidon and Demeter 
5219 Rhea 398 645 Sarapis (?) 366; 
Selene 456 457; (?) 732f. 739 777 
Semele 155 398, 457, 6811. 693 (?) 
783 7860 751 780 Taygete 155 
75510 779 Thaleia 105 f. 106, 
Themis 7550 


Compared with Adonis and Tammuz 


‘645 Argos 32 458 


In relation to Adonis 1573 468; 5305 


6451. 6511. 663, 675 Apollon 373 
Apollon Káprevs 373, 409, Argos 
457 ff. Aristaios 372 Asklepios 646; 
Ba‘al-hammän 358 ff. the bovine 
figures of Cretan mythology 543 ff. 
Dionysos 373 ff. 398f. 401 428 429 
647 706 ff. 711 713 ff. 780 earth- 
mother 779 Hera 658, Ixion 288 
Kyklopes 317 ff. the moon 730 ff. 
Sandas 603 Seirios 740 the stars 
740ff. the sun 186 ff. Zagreus 398f. 
644 t. 


Superseded by Aphendi Christos 162, 


St Elias 103 163 ff. 1771f. 777 St 
George (?) 176 782 


—— Barnabas taken for 1949 bird of 


341 birth of (scene in mysteries ?) 
5359 (See also Myths) chariot of 
187,5 338 338, 783 f. circular temple 
of 478 cp. 400 conical stone of 164; 
counters of 1475 cradle of 5800 
534 cup-bearer of 755; emerald 
obelisks of 356 eye of 1875 196 f. 783 
ferocious language of 6583 fire of 
323 fleece of 422 ff. 689, on Gnostic 
amulets 235 golden shrines of 348, 
grave of (See tomb of) grove of 
364 ff. 511, 5585 horses of 338, 784 
house of 303 3304 632; immoralities 
of, attacked by Christian apologists 
167, interpreters (bmoo$roa:) of 5309 
laughter of 318 mysteries of (See 
Rites: mysteries) nod of 2f. 369, 
omphalós of 5219 ox of 7175 pyre 
of 602, spring of, at Dodona 308 f. 
spring of, in Oasis of Siwah 368 ff. 
8811. rays of 74 1875 road of 303 
sceptre of 406 558; seats of 147 
statues of (See T'ypes) survivals of 
the name of 159 161#, temples 
of (See Cults) tenants of 5659 
throne of 147f.(?) 398 407, 647 
744 748 tomb of 157 ff. 645 f. 6460 
663 731, tower of 303 watch-tower 
of 303 vote of 1475 well of, in Oasis 
of Siwah 387 389 woodman of 4077 


Persons Places Festivals 859 


Zeus (cont.) 
See also Dios Gonai, Zan, Zas, Zen 
Zeus, the planet 
Epithet: temperate 760 
Functions: connected with certain 
animals (men, lions, clean birds), 
vegetables (wheat, barley, rice, 
spelt, astringent fruits), and mine- 
rals (tin, beryl and all white stones, 
red arsenic, sulphur, etc.) 626, fer- 
tilising winds 759 solar 759, 


Attributes: amber 626, bronze 626, 
eagle 625; 626 626, gold 620, lily 
624 ff. silver 625 f. 
Zeus, king of Crete 602 See also Iupiter, 
king of Crete 
Zilmissos 400 
Ziu (?) 1785 
Zoroastres 265783 See also Zarathushtra 
Zu 
Genealogy: f. of fertilising bull 579 
Function: storm-bird 579 


INDEX II 


SUBJECTS AUTHORITIES 


The larger numerals refer to pages, the smaller numerals 
to foot-notes. 


Abbott, С. Е. 170 1779 1790 3385 694 774 

Abstinence from animal food 648, 

Acanthus 336 

Acorns 77 366, 367 

Adders of Zeus Sabázios 392 394 396 

Adolescence, phenomenal 647 

Adyton at Ba‘albek 564 ff. at Delphoi 
563; at Hierapolis in Syria 582 ff. 

Ahrens, H. L. 2576 603; 7305 

Aigis 14, 

Aithér, eye of 196 

Aithér in relation to aér 101 776 

Albers, C. 643 

Alberti, J. 442; 468, 471, 5279 6755 

Alleroft, A. H. 488» 

Allen, J. Romilly 326; 

Allen, T. W. 41046 

Altar as object of cult 518ff. bronze 
5929 bull-shaped 784 Egyptising 5405 
floating 5929 triangular 785 

Altar, horned, among Dinka tribes 508 ff. 
in Greece 511 ff. ‘ Minoan’ 506 ff. 511 
649, 784 at Parion 513, Semitic 507 in 
Spain 507f. of Athena 511, of Demeter 
513; of Zeus 39 of Zeus and Hadry- 
ades 511, on vase-paintings 37 106 

Altar of Apollon at Delos 482 513 784 at 
Delphoi 262, of Athena 511, of Athena 
Aléa 112, of Demeter 5123 518; of 
Hestia 16 f. of Iupiter Dolichenus 614 
of Iupiter Heliopolitanus 559 of the 
Unknown God 6635 of Zeus at Nikaia 
in Bithynia 38, at Olympia 37, 121 on 
Mt Olympos in Makedonia 102 f. at 
Pergamon 118 ff. 567, with pillar 
inscribed Diös 37 of Zeus Hägios 192 
of Zeus Agoraios 37, of Zeus Adados 
559 of Zeus Aithrios 26f. of Zeus 
Atabjrios 117 of Zeus Aphésios 117 
of Zeus Dios 45 of Zeus Helikónios 
117 of Zeus Idaios in Crete 118 of 
Zeus Idaios in Troad 117 of Zeus 
Kallinikos (?) 37, of Zeus Kithairönios 
117f. cp. 511, of Zeus Kládeos (?) 37, 
of Zeus Klärios (?) 37, of Zeus Litaios 
380 of Zeus Lfjkaios 66 78 79 81 ff. 92 f. 


Altar (cont.) 
of Zeus Oljmpios at Olympia 37, 121 
781 of ZeusÖmbrios and Ap&mios121 of 
Zeus Patröios 117 of Zeus Sthénios 5192 
of Zeus Semaléos 121 of Zeus Hyméttios 
121 of Zeus Höpatos 77f. of Zeus Oro- 
mäsdes 746 of Zeus and Hadryades 
511, of Zeus and of Hera 117 

Altar (?)-shaped weights inseribed Atdés 
ete. 37, 

Alviella, Count Goblet d' 205, 206; 207 
267 316, 478; 

Amber 626, 

Ambrosia, lily called 6246 

Amelung, W. 130, 

Amphiphöntes 421 

Ancestor-worship at Nemroud Dagh 748 
See also Dead, cult of the 

Anderson, F. 199; 

Anderson, J. G. C. 74f. 

Andrae, W. 581; 

Anemone 625, 626 

Anieonie representations of Zeus as a 
stone 520, cp. 662 

Animal names given to priests and 
priestesses 441 ff. 451 453 453, 

Animals sacrificed to Zeus 716 ff.: bulls 
467 511, goats 347 7173 horses 180, 
7173 oxen 82 338, 545 pigs 82 668 
669, 7175 rams 39 348 407ff. 416f. 
491f.(?) 422 ff. sheep 755 

Anodos of earth-goddess 670 698, 699 

Anson, L. 296» 602, 602, 6244 1535 1535 
7536 

Anthropomorphism affects mountain-cults 
of Zeus 121 evolved through three 
stages 13f. rise of 11#. tendency 
towards 241 304 310 ff. 333 350 355 f. 
360 f. 374 392 502 719 766 ff. 776 

Anthropophagy See Omophagy, human 

Ant in Mithraie myth 518 worshipped 
in Thessaly 5339 Zeus becomes 5339 

Apotheosis in caldron 420) 674 ff. indi- 
cated by lily 624, of Homer 129 ff. of 
kings 662 (see also King called Zeus) 
of Orphie votary 675 ff. on pyre 602» 


Subjects Authorities 


Apotröpaia 292 ff. 336 339 360 422, 424 
565 634, 774 

Apples 748 

Apple-branch 270 275 275, 281 285 

Arbois de Jubainville, Н. d’ 3215 639, 

Armfield, H. T. 86; 

Arneth, F. von 168; 

Arnold, B. 701, 

Arnold, E. V. 1903 

Arsenic, red, and Zeus, the planet 626, 

Arundell, Е. V. J. 503, 

Arvanitoponllos, A. S. 520 

Ashby, T. 27214 

Ashes, altars of 121 512, divination by 
103 not blown away from altar 82, 
102f. sanctity of 82, 

Aspelin, J. R. 489, 

Ass 331 (?) 6255 626) 696; phallós of 623 

Astrology in Babylonia 754 ff. in Egypt 
496 754 in Greece 754 ff. in Italy 756 ff. 

Astronomy, relation of, to astrology 756 

Aubrey, J. 487) 

Aufhauser, J. B. 782 

Aust, E. 567; 

Avezou, C. 785 

Axe, double, ‘Chalyb’ 648f. combined 
with bovine horns 635 combined with 
life-symbol 6469 of Dionysos 216 659 £. 
of Hephaistos (?) 216, of Hittite son- 
god 599f. 604f. 631f. of Iupiter Doli- 
chenus 606 ff. of Kabeiros 108 ff. 329, 
of Prometheus 329) of Sandas 599 f. 
604f. 631f. of Triptolemos(?) 216; 
of Zeus Dolichaios 606 ff. * ox-slaughter- 
ing' 216 cp. 659 used for felling timber 
in Crete 648f. worshipped (?) 632 659 f. 


Babelon, E. 68) 151, 194, 228, 232, 235 f. 
935, 296. 297, 301 f. 305; 3055 30515 
4959 4974, 538, 5712 5832 5834 590; 596, 
596, 596, 596, 596; 596 597) 5972 5995 
602, 602, 602, 637, 6372 6373 637, 660, 
719, 712, 7123 712, 712; 7125 713, 720; 
742, 752, 7533 785 

Bacmeister, A. 273, 

Baer, E. von 489 

Baethgen, F. 354; 

Baitylos or baitjlion of Ba‘al-hamman 
355 ff. 

Bákchos 220 f. 

Baldachin 119 565 601 

Ball, C. J. 262, 

Bapp, K. 327 329, 330, 

Baresman See Barsom 

Baring-Gould, S. 532 80, 813 292, 

Barley and Zeus, the planet 626, boiled 
in milk at Galaxia 676 

Barley-meal 668 | 

Barnett, L. D. 640, 

Barre, A. 354 

Barré, M. L. 54 

Barrett, Sir W. F. 283, 

Barsom 745, 

Basket containing heart of Liber 662 
containing member of Dionysos 107 f. 
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Basket (cont.) 
in Dionysiac procession 565 707 cp. 
688; 698, of Europe 530f. of figs 688, 
of Selene 457; on coins of Kibyra in 
Phrygia 530, 

Bassi, D. 758, 

Bast, Е. J. 559, 

Bath at Ba‘albek 5553 559; of boiling milk 
676 f. 785 f. of mare’s broth 678 

Bather, A. G. 6793 

Baudissin, Count W. W. 1913 2334 233; 
234, 235, 354 354. 3541 35411 356 
541 551, 

Baumeister, A. 202; 202. 494, 

Baumgarten, F. 430, 

Bäumlein, W. 66, 

Baumstark, A. 631; 

Baunack, J. 497, 

Baur, P. 7043 

Bay as eiresiöne 339 metamorphosis into 
6875 

Bay-wreath 18 69 149, 298,, 376 712 
129 731 

Bazin, H. 570, - 

Bears kept at Hierapolis in Syria 592, 
of Mt Arkton 112; sacrificed to 
Artemis at Aulis 417 

‘Bears,’ worshippers of Artemis Brau- 
ronía called 421f. 442 784 

Bechtel, Е. 498, 667, 6692 7292 7305 762, 

* Bee-keepers,’ priestesses of Artemis called 
443 

‘Bees,’ name of, given to priestess of 
Apollon 443f. priests of Artemis 443 
initiates and priestesses of Demeter 
443 priestess of Kybele 444 the Moon 
5185 

Bees, procreation of, from buried ox 514 f. 
518, 532 souls as 469; 514 5185 53212 

Beetle 432 

Beger, L. 3653 

Beheading on wheel 209 f. 

Bekker, I. 279, 

Beleth, J. 287, 

Bell, Miss G. 136 

Beloch, G. 643; 

Belon, P. 158 

Bender, Е. 239, 

Benedictio Latina 391; 

Bénédite, G. 205, 341 

Benetoklis 412 

Benndorf, О. 120, 292 292, 292,, 467; 
476 

Bent, J. T. 164 172 1726 175, 175, 183. 
323 

Bentley, К. 458; 495, 648, 

Benzinger, I. 643, 

Bérard, V. 63 206, 313, 

Berger, P. 354 354, 

Bergk, T. 1982 259) 366, 406, 648, 

Bernays, J. 625; 

Bernhardy, G. 257, 

Bernoulli, J. J. 551 56; 56, 563 

Bertrand, A. 197; 289, 478; 4892, 

Beryl and Zeus, the planet 626, 
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Bethe, E. 218, 248; 2524 474; 763; 766; 
771 780; 780; 

Beulé, E. 229; 467» 

Bevan, A. A. 240, 

Bie, O. 104, 105, 

Bieber, Fräulein M. 700; 7005 701, 701 

Biliotti, Sir A. 330 

Bill-hook 575 p 

Birds hung on trees 592) in Babylonian 
religion 579 cp. 265 of Chipa 526» of 
Europe(?) 526, of Zeus, the planet 
626, on bull-shaped altar 784 on coin 
of Hierapolis in Syria 587; on coins 
of Kilikia 602 on coins of Tarsos 596 

Birlinger, A. 288, 

Birth tabooed 648, 

Bischoff, E. 677% 

Bison 500 

Bissing, F. W. von 266 540, 

Black bull 431f. 437 ram 407 407, sheep 
407, 

Blanchet, A. 232, 

Blass, Е. 686 

Blinkenberg, C. 390 392, 

Bloch, I. 5545 

Bloch, L. 106, 106, 698, 766; 

Blue globe 33 41ff. nimbus 33f. 40f. 
patina of bronzes at Delphoi 761 
vault 262 ff. й 

Blümner, Н. 622,9 7233 

Boar, ungelded, sacrificed to Kore 668 
wild 157 645 651f. 663, 

Boat, solar 355 357f. 358, 

Bochart, 8. 5330 5813 5845 

Bode, G. H. 324; 419 

Boeckh, A. 2703 415, 

Boehlau, J. 93 ff. 

Boetticher, A. 292, 

Boetticher, C. 339; 374, 535, 649, 6875 
768 

Bohn, R. 118, 

Boisaca, №. 249g 285, 290, 328, 537, 634, 
681, 6876 6974 7305 

Boissard, J. J. 714, 

Boissonade, J. F. 115; 

Boll, F. 758g 

Bölte, 537, 

Bondürand, E. 570; 

Bones burnt 286 of Europe in wreath 525 
of Trajan brought back to Rome 553 

Bonhote, J. L. 2573 

Bonitz, H. 727; 

Bormann, E. 2765 614, 614 614; 

Borrmann, R. 2925 

Bosanquet, В. C. 15 150, 160, 163, 471, 
480 483 5264 5874 660, 785 

Bose, E. 4853 

Bothe, Е. Н. 648, 

Böttiger, C. А. 218, 

Bouché-Leclereq, А. 188, 5085 654, 750; 
754 75511 7589 758 ff. 

Bourguet, E. 762, 762; 

Bourrinet, P. 703 703, 

Boutin 378 

Bradley, H. 242, 
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Bramble 470 

Bran in rites of Sabazios 392, 

Branch of sacred tree 87 90f. 

Brand, J. 287, 

Brandis, C. A. 625; 

Brasiers, Hellenistic 318 f. 

Brauchitsch, G. von 231g 

Braun, E. 129, 150, 466, 475 5194 697, 
69% 

Breal, M. 2855 

Breasted, J. Н. 6324 63512 

Pro r of priests of Zeus Sabázios 
391 

Breasts, goddess clasping her 589, muti- 
lated 394, 

Breuil, Н. 703, 703, 7033 

Brizio, E. 698, 

Bronze, cire perdue method of casting 
128 f. 7255 cows 446 gong 592, hands 
391 plates or pyramids 615 ff. sky 632; 

Bronze and the planets Aphrodite 626, 
Hermes 625f. Kronos 626) Zeus 6260 

Bronze-age remains 334 497 ff. 506 ff. 
51312 619, 620, 

Bronzes from Argos 441, 446 Athens 
336, Calaceite 333 Dodona 336, Egypt 
360f. Eleutherai 336) Etruria 204 
622 f. 766 ff. Gallia 96 ff. 288f. Idaean 
Cave 644f. Kameiros 330ff. 335 3306, 
Mt Lykaion 84ff. Olympia 37, 331, 
331, 331, 334 f. 336, Paramythia 7624 
Syria 572 ff. 581 592) (?) Trundholm 
334, 

Brook, miraculous 5453 

Brown, A. C. L. 243, 

Brown, В. 242, 

Browne, E. G. 240, 

Browne, W. G. 378 380 383 390, 

Bruchmann, C. Е. Н. 84 4555 758, 

Brückner, A. 119) 130, 533; 

Brugmann, К. 1, 6814 

Brugsch, Н. 206, 341g 348, 348, 360; 
388 Ё. 

Brunn, H. 70 

Buck, C. D. 16 171, 

Buckler, W. H. 782 

Bucranium 279 515 See also Bull’s head 

Budge, E. A. Wallis 188, 206, 230; 241; 
263, 314, 3145 314g 315, 315 3153 315, 
3150 315; 3158 316, 316, 3415 3415 341g 
9464 346; 346, 347, 3603 362; 362; 363, 
431, 4344 4350 4354 435, 436 4364 437 
515 6324 63513 

Bugge, S. 6774 

Bull Alü 645 Apis 431 ff. 633 635 Bacchis, 
Bacis, Bouchis 436f. 635 Minotaur 
465 ff. 635 Mnevis 431 f, 635 Onouphis 
437 

Bull of Apollon 5865 Athena 533 Dionysos 
441f. 457f. 5021. 5062 715g Gilgameš 
645 Hera 467 Iupiter Dolichenus 604 fi. 
Iupiter Heliopolitanus 567 ff. Mithras 
502, 516 ff. Phanes 311 398, Poseidon 
464 Selene 537 f. Tesub 605 f. Zagreus 
398 647 Zeus 467 472 499 511, 567 ff. 


See also Spring 


Subjects Authorities 


Bull in Assyria 581 645 Crete 401 464 ff. 
472 483,9 499 521 ff. Egypt 430 ff. 784 
Kolchis 499 Marathon 467 499, Persia 
581 Syria 567 ff. Troy 533 

Bull with crescent above it 587 637; with 
crescent on flank 540, 6375 6376 with 
star on flank 5405 620, with two stars 
over horns and neck 637; with three 
horns 639 with rosette between horns 
619 619, cp. 5764 with triangle on 
forehead 432 638 638, with wings 576; 
981 

Bull and crane 482, 

——— and moon 431 455; 455, 455; 455, 
456, 5185 537 f. 5394 619, 

and sun 430 ff. 468 ff. 472 521 ff. 543 
544, 549 ff. 577 ff. 619, 620 633 635 784 

Bull as altar 784 as dance-theme 481 495 
carried 448 503 ff. 784 caught by Hera- 
kles 467 499 charged with fertilising 
force 500 514ff. 533 63311. 717f. 779 
dragged 506, hung on olive-tree 533 
kept at Hierapolis in Syria 592, 
paraded at Athens 7156 716, possessing 
prestige among cattle-breeding peoples 
634 779 slain by Theseus 467 499, 

Bull-cult compared with ram-cult 430 717 
779 in relation to river-cult 483,9 pre- 
valent throughout Levant 633 

— of Celts 639 of Dinka 508ff. of 
Hittites 636 639 ff. 784 in India 637 
in Moravia 638f. in Spain 637 

Bulle, H. 82, 761g 

Bullen, F. T. 771% 

Bull-fights of Athens 497 Crete 497 ff. 
Egypt 431f. 433 France 498 Mykenai 
497 Orchomenos in Boiotia (?) 497 
Spain 498 Tiryns 497 

Bull-roarer 650, 

Bulls, black 431f. 437 526, bronze 176, 
639 641ff. of changing colours 436 
radiate 472 white 467 522 5871. 

Bulls, humped, at Hierapolis in Syria 
587 at Magnesia on the Maiandros 483 
504 at Pergamon 119f. at Tarsos 596 

Bulls, man-headed 298 620, 

* Bulls,’ cup-bearers of Poseidon called 442 

Bull’s ears 6495 genitals 649, testicles 
431 516, 518 

Bull’s forepart worn by kings of Egypt 
496 by dancer (?) 7049 on coins of 
Phaistos 661, 

Bull’s head 335 458 4829 482, 507 596 634; 
642, 

Bull’s hide in Rhodian myth 643; made 
into drums 650, made into glue 648 f. 
649; sold 715g worn by Argos 458 f. 
4595 wrapped round dead 533 

Bull’s horns 374 398, 502 508 ff. 511, 
combined with double axe 635 com- 
pared with horns of moon 539; grasped 
499 ff. cp. 511, See also Cow’s horn 

Bunte, B. 678, 

Buondelmonti, C. 158 

Burchardt, H. 379; 
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Bireliner, L. 55, 482, 7292 

Buresch, K. 234, 234, 

Burgess, J. 768; 

Burial beneath altar 519 in ‘ Dipylon’ 
cemetery 766, in Labyrinth 484, cp. 
472 in ox-hides hung on trees 533 in 
pithos 469- tabooed 648, 

Burkitt, Е. C. 175, 5504 5553 555, 599 

Burmann, P. 7273 

Burnet, J. 28, 

Burning on wheel 209 f. 

Burnouf, E. 180, 

Burrows, R. M. 660; 

Burton, К. Е. 2404 240, 

Bury, JIB. 2533 7633 

Buskins, calf in 659 

Busolt, G. 761, 

Butin See Boutin 

Butler, H. C. 519; 

Butterfly 532,9 598, 

Buttmann, P. 452; 

Bybilakis, E. 175, 

Byrne, F. D. 404; 


Cabré, J. 333, 

Caduceus at Heliopolis in Syria 564 ff. 
between cornua copiae 535, grasped 
by eagle 564f. in rites of Zeus Meili- 
chios 422; with ram's heads 430 

Caetani-Lovatelli, Countess E. 427, 

Cahen, E. 497, 498, 733, 733, 

Cailiaud, Е. 378 ff. 384; 

Calder, W. M. 1933 

Caldron as prize at Argive festival 446, 

of apotheosis 4209 675 for Demos 785 
for attendants of Dionysos 785 for 
Melikertes 674 674, 679 for sons of 
Peleus 419,9 for Pelias 245 679 for 
Pelops 419,0 679 in rites of Leukothea 
4920, 674 f. 

Calf, bronze figure with face of 723, 
golden 236 581 in buskins 659 of 
changing colour 470 (see also Bull, 
Cows) sacrificed to Moloch 723, See 
also Bull, Cattle, Cows 

Camerarius 522; 

Campana, G. P. 425, 

Campbell, J. F. 178) 

Campbell, L. 438 f. 

Canino, Prince de 218 513; 

Cannibalism See Omophagy 

Capart, J. 267 

Capitan, L. 703, 703, 

Carapanos, C. 86, Я 

Carnival-plays of northern Greece 694 f. 
699 

Carnix or Gallic trumpet 569 

Carnoy, H. 171; 

Carolidis, P. 706; 

Carpet in Dionysiac procession 565 

Cart-wheels, old-fashioned 214, 

Cartailhac, E. 703; 

Carter, J. B. 278 27219 27213 27212 4553 

Casaubon, I. 259) 

Cassas, L. Е. 556, 
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Cattle of sun-god. stolen by Alkyoneus 
110 610 Antolykos 630 f. termes 410 
Odysseus G40 

Caveat Anazarbos 597, in Boiotia 524 at 
Brasil 671; at Bxeiskála 638 f. on Mt 
Dikte 1505 617 in Dordogue 500 703 in 
Аара 462 on Mt Ме in Crete 135 


150 150. 529 in Naxos 164 f. at Rome 
O77, ab Phera ltt of earth-zoddess 


670 699 of Mithras 4616 ff. of l'ropho- 
nios 528 of Zeus 135 150 150» 529 
Oty 

Venlo Wy 0% 

Col arse) 

Coiling vaulted like sky 264 with gilt 
stars on blne ground 751 f. 

(Сети т оо 

Сеа, ШОШ ЕТО 

Chaleolitbie remains 512, 5131» 

Chawois-dancers on * béton de commande- 
ment 703 

Chantepie de la Saussaye, P. D. 185, 

Chapot. V. 571. 

Charikles, D. А. M. 183. 

Chariot, evolution of snake-drawn 227 
evolution of solar 333 ff. 

Chariot of Artemis 244 f. Demeter 228 ff. 
231, Dioskouroi 763 Elias, St 183 f. 
Eros 200, Hades 230, Helios 180 200, 
2268. 231; 238 248 259.0) 293 293, 
3364, 83s. a 53; 302, £19 752 783 Luna 
517, Men 042, Minerva 712, Nemesis 
210f. Pelops 260, Phaethon 337 419 
Selene 449 (2) 3584 456 499 (7) 537 f. 
152 Sol 517, Zeus 187,4 338 338, 783 f. 

Charioteers who came to an untimely 
end 225, who lost a wheel 225, 

Chaniot-throne 213 ff. 216, 2321. 338» 

(ОС dle zz 

Cheese, eakes of 421 

Chesney, Lieut.-Col, 589 

Chest, golden lamb in 405 

Children saerifieed to Moloch 723, 

sine patre: Korybas 106, 

Chipiez, C. 146, 417, 476. 501, 591, 599, 
ile plan 

Cinder, WW. 31, ШО, эй, All dr, 
(225 ah 

Christmas compared with Lenaia 681 
айе npon Saturnalia 693, 

Ohiyselephantine statues 2, 134 622 

Cichorius, €. 60) 

СИ. Со TNI 
ООО an ПК: 

Cake Lin M UR 

Cake, Somers 515 

о ME uel 550, 

Chw in rites of Subazios 392, in rites of 
Zuereug 655, 662 See also Gypsum, 
Mnd 

Clerriont-Gaineau, C. 8, 232 
al. 

Cloud m semblance 

Cobet; C. €. 198, 


191, 


657, 


Comte de 708, 


f. £20, 519 f. 


of Hera 198 


Index Il 


‘Cock,’ PS at 
called 592, 
Cocks as ү of Lycian symbol 300 оп 
statue of Apollon at Anıyklai 713, on 
wheel-base 331, 

Cohausen, A. von 619, 

Cohen, 11. 718, TIR, 114, 714, 714, 714; 
ТЇ 

Collignon, М. 
704, 

Collitz, Н. 667, 669, 799, 730. 762, 

Colossal building-stones at Batulbek 
used in fertility-magic (? ) 563, 

Colossal statues Antiochos i of Komma- 
gene at Nemroud Dagh 744f. Apollon 
Mithras Helios Herines at Nemroud 
Dach 7411. Artagnes llerakles Ares 
at Nemrond Dagh 714 746 Helios at 
Rhodes 35, Herakles at Tarentum 36 
Kommagene at Nemroud Dagh 744 f. 
Zeus at Olympia 2f. 35f. 12 Zeus at 
Tarentum 35 Zeus Oromwisdes at Nem- 
roud Dagh 744 ff. 

‘magnify’ the god 563; 

Colossal temples of Zeus 563 f. 


Hierapolis in Syria 


Das 118, t75; 494, 7034 


562 ff. 


Colour of Poseidon's hair 2» of ritual 
varb 422 at 648 of royal ‘robes 58 of 


Zeus’ hair 2. 

Colours: blue for blaek 2, blue for purple 
58 blue globe 33 414f. blue mantle 33 
5611. blue nimbus 3317. purple cloak 
107, 5924 purple for red 58 purple 
waist- e 109 red bust of wine-god 
715, red for blood 58 scarlet cloak 523 
white clothing 592, 648, 

‘Colts,’ priestess of Demeter and Kore 
called 442 784 priestesses of the Leukip- 
pides called £42 priest or priestess in 
Ptolemaic Egypt ealled 442 

Combe, T. 232, 

Comnielin, Н. 469; 

Comparetti, D. 81, 

Compasses, invention of 724 f, 

Conestabile, G. 99- 

Constellations 754f. 
Zodiac 

Contenson, L. de 604 

Conway, К. 5. 660, 

Conze, A. 110 118 1203 319, 769, 769, 


"ТОЁ, See also 


Cook, A. R. 508f. 510, 
Cook, E. N. 771 


Cook, jS 5554 2824 

Corn, pateh of saered (?) 559 

Corn, wreath of 745 cp. 222 

Corn-erake (?) 344, 

Corn-ears 6%, (2) 74, (2) 213 ff. 222 228 f. 
397, 903, 518 552 558f. 565 569 572 
o£, 590 595f. 548, 617(7) 741 745 
748 

Cornford, F. M. 1394 275. 
679 088; 723; 785 f. 

Corn-mother and eorn-daughter 397 3974 

Cornu copiae of Acheloios 502, Amaltheia 
501 f. Atargatis (?) 551;; Ba'al-hammán 
598, Berenike iii (?) 709; Dionysos 5039 


420, 649; 650, 


er Authorities 


Cornu copiae (cont.) 

670 Fortuna 272 goat-man 7045 Hera- 
kles 502, Iakchos 670 Isis 271 Kabei- 
ros (?) 108 Kommagene 745 Mercurius 
714 Neilos 361 pantheistic Zeus 361 
Plouton 502) (?) 504, Ploutos 220 670 
Tyche 698, 709 f. 745 wife of Ptolemy 
Philometor Soter ii(?) 709, Zeus 501 f. 
598, cp. 361 

Courby, F. 784 

Cousin, G. 18 ff. 

Couve, L. 4753 494, 654, 

Cow suckles Zeus 660 665 785 tended like 
woman in child-bed 659 with moon on 
flanks 540f.740 See also Bull, Calf, 
Cattle 

Cow and moon 432, 455f. 521 ff. 537 f. 
543 625, 626 739 f. 

——— and sun 523 E 

* Cow-herds,' Gortynians called 471 priest 
of Apollon called 442) priests of 
Dionysos called 441 457f. priests of 
Hekate called 442, priests of Zagreus 
and the Kouretes called 442) 

Cowley, A. E. 233, 

Cow’s head, silver 523 619, with stars on 
horns etc. 619, 

Cow’s horn 501 See also Bull's horns 

Cows, bronze 331 6038, black 441 470 
golden 441 581,» cp. 523 three-coloured 
470 variegated 468 violet 441 470 
white 440 445 446 451 462 467 470 

Cows of Hera 445 675; Ilos 468 f. Io 236 
438 ff. 462 739 Kadmos 469 539 ff. Pasi- 
phae 464 ff. 740 Selene 537 f. 625; 626 

Cows, hekatomb of 447 sacrifice of 446 
votive representations of 308 331 446 
wooden effigies of 464 ff. 522 f. 740 

‘Cows,’ children at Hierapolis in Syria 
called 442, 593, priestesses of Hera 
called (?) 441 451 453 453; worshippers 
of Dionysos called (?) 441 f. 784 

Cradle 530, 534 

Cram, К. A. 768, 

‘Crane,’ Delian Be called 481 f. 

Cranes and bull 482, 

and solar disk (?) 482, 

Crescent and star 235; 

Creuzer, Е. 63, 65 428, 4384 498, 604, 7073 

Criobolium 717. 

Cripps, J. M. 173, 

Croiset, A. and M. 451,5 452» 734,1 

Crook 709 See also Lagobólon 

Crooke, W. 326, 

Cross, ‘Celtic’ 291 crux ansata 5901. 606, 

Cross-roads 421 422; 

Crow, eight-handed 304; of Kronos, the 
planet 626, three-legged 304,5 

Crowfoot, J. W. 587, 

Crown, radiate 19 41, 60, 188 5170 turreted 
508, worn by priest 22 cp. 354 

Crown of Ariadne 492 f. Нега 532 624 
Iupiter 41, 289, Nemesis 275 281 Sol 
517) Theseus 492 f. cp. pl. xl, 4 Tyche 
598, Zeus 19 188 736, 


C. 
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.Crueifixion 211 693, 


Crusius, O. 5395 722, 

Crypt at Ba'albek 564 

Crystal of Selene 625 f. 

Cuckoo 134f. 532 

Cumont, E. 5929 6413 641, 641; 

Cumont, F.5949 60, 1905 1905 1913 1915 192; 
230, 238, 443, 502,4 516, 518, 553, 565, 
571, 582; 5929 598, 604g 607, 607; 607, 
608, 608, 610, 631 641 f. 6425 706, 717, 
7495 746, 7465 7484 754 754, 754, 758, 

Cuper, G. 131, 457, 

Cups, royal, decked with animal forms 
406 406; 

Curle, J. 289, 

Curtin, J. 321g 

Curtius, A. W. 549, 715, 715, 

Curtius, E. 301 

Curtius, G. 115; 

Cypress-grove 558 (?) 558; 648 f. 649; 

Cypress-tree 134 517, 558 (?) 

Cypress-wood, coffin of 5585 roof of 558; 
648 sceptre of 558; 


Dähnhardt, О. 172, 188; 184; 184, 

Dalton, О. М. 36, 41, 510 100, 745, 

Dance, cyclic 480, géranos 481 f. kérdax 

. 480 labyrinthine 479 ff. rope 480 

square 480, 

Dancers, goat-like 697 ff. 711 horse-like 
(See Horse-creatures) ram-like 704; 

Dance-themes, mythical 481 495 f. 

Daumet, H. 102, 111, 

Dates 378 745, 

Davies, G. S. 603 

Davis, E. J. 594, 

Davis, Е. Hadland 530, 768, 

Davis, Miss О. 4371 651, 

Dawkins, R. M. 92, 100, 163, 2163 660. 
694 694, 

Dead, cult of the 93 ff. 458 508 ff. 
7370 742 ff. 

Decharme, P. 33, 

Déchelette, J. 225, 289, 289, 332, 333; 
337, 478; 507 f. 5074 508, 

Deecke, W. 476, 

Deissmann, G. A. 233, 

Delamarre, J. 195 269, 

Delatte 785 

Delbet, J. 636, 636; 636, 

Delehaye, H. 168, 

Dell, J. 612 612, 614, 614, 6145 615, 615; 

Demargne, J. 150, 729, 

Demoulin, H. 457, 

Deschamps, G. 18 ff. 

Desjardins, E. 616, 616; 

Desor, E. 381 

Dessau, IH. 591 353, 366, 607. 608, 608; 
608g 609, 609, 609, 611, 630 630; 630, 
630, 6305 6303.630) 033, 633, 753» 

Deubner, L. 169, 6785 697, 

De-Vit, V. 1004, 156; 609, 609; 

Dew daughter of Zeus en Selene 732; 
son of Aer by Mene 732, thickest at 
full moon 733 


523 


55 
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‘ Diablotins’ on 
ment’ 703 

Diadem, priestly 354 ep. 22 

Diels, Н. 4805 664, 

Dieterich, А. 18; 53, 165 f. 1685 188, 2996 
339 396 442, 581 5929 655, 675 f. 680 
6875 

Dienlafoy, M. 745, 

Dillon, E. 624; 

Dilthey, K. 655, 

Dindorf, L. 3555 62910 

Dindorf, W. 452; 457, 583, 

Disk, magie 985, 

Disk, solar 205 ff. 291 ff. 341 569 (?) 571 
617 (?) 620 

in pediment 259 292 ff. 

Dithyramb 680 ff. 733 

Dittenberger, W. 172 362g 420) 442, 442; 
668, 7155 7169 7175 727, 7295 7295 
742, 7443 746, 7462 7463 748, 762, 

Divination at Ammoneion 355 357 at 
Ba‘al-bek 357 552 f. at Hierapolis in 
Syria 357 in Kypros (?) 654, 

—— by fire 657, by stars 758 ff. 

Divining-glass 128 

Divining-rod 282, 

Divining-rods 745, (?) 

Divining-wheel 285 

Divinity of king (see King) of queen 
5915 of Zeus 14 

Djinn 571 

Dobree, P. P. 686, 

Dodwell, E. 101, 1013 

Doerpfeld, W, 480, 5135 5339 751g 

Dog 455; 549, 542, 677, 698, 704. 709 
7123 

Dékana 766 ff. 

——— structures resembling 767, 

Dolphins 336 344 472 570; (?) 721 

Domaszewski, A. von 554, 5989 598, 6103 
616, 6163 6172 618, 

Dombart, B. 281; 289, 282, 282, 282, 

Donaldson, N, Jh. 445 293; 5986 5675 

Donne, W. B. 555 #. 

D'Ooge, М. L. 708; 

Dottin, б. 6392 

Doublet, G. 54% 

Doves of Aphrodite 39, 741 of Aphrodite, 
the planet 6255 626 626) of Semiramis 
583 of Zeus at Dodona 39, 364 367 
of Zeus in Oasis of Siwah 364 f. 
367 f. 

—— on Hittite pillar-altar 587, on ram’s 
head 364 365; (?) 868 on standard at 
Hierapolis in Syria 583 f. 586f. on 
standards of Assyrian kings (?) 5849 

—— feed Zeus 182 sacrificed to Moloch 
723, worshipped in Syria 583, 584, 
593, 

* Doves,' priestesses of Zeus called (?) 443 

Dowsers 282; 

Dragon devouring its own tail 192, slain 
by St George 178, 782 

Dragons flee from Midsummer fires 286 

Dragon-slayer 178, 540 782 


‘bâton de commande- 


- 


* Dussaud, В. 3349 500 f. 549; 
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Drama, comie, at Anthesteria (?) 687 f. 
precedes tragedy at City Dionysia 
682 f. later attached to Lenaia 682 f. 
689 and Rural Dionysia 689 

—— the origin of 682 f. 687 690, 785 

Drama, satyric 695 ff. at Chytroi (?) 6885 
in Crete (?) 534 f. in north Greece (?) 
694 in Ionia and Pontos (?) 679, at 
Thebes in Boiotia (?) 654 

Drama, tragic, based on Dionysiac ritual 
680 not of dithyramb 680 ff. but of 
Lenaia 672 ff. 681f. precedes comedy 
at Lenaia 683 later attached to City 
Dionysia 682f. and Rural Dionysia 
689 at Panathenaia (?) 6885 in Crete 
662 f. 673 

the origin of 665 ff. 688 689; 694 f. 
699 

Dress, change from masculine to feminine 
5915 593, Thracian 655 

Dressel, H. 59 

Drexler, W. 102; 1491 2714 346, 8465 346; 
357, 360; 431g 431; 445 454, 454, 
454, 5880 549, 5532 9533 603, 612, 642, 
7065 721, 7309 741, 742; 

Drinking-horn 108 500 

Driver, S. К. 445, 

Droop, J. P. 92 9б» 5113 

Drosinos 623 

Drovetti, B. 379, 3875 

Dubois, J. J. 6983 

Dubois, M. 194f. 

Du Cange, C. d. F. 52; 

Dueks 331 332, 

as part of Lycian 
300 f. 

Dufour, M. 444, 

Dugas, C. 2553 

Duhn, Е. von 583 59 59; 

Dümmler, Е. 525; 730, 

Dumont, A. 953 

Duplication of Dionysiac fertigt 690 1f. 
of goddess 396 ft. 

Durand, J. 485; 

Durandus, G. 286 f. 

Durm, J. 2934 480, 482, 
564, 75% 


1694 


symbol (?) 


484, 5623 563, 


5515 5533 
554, 5555 558 561, 565, 567, 5678 
569, 5693 570, 571, 5715 572; 5724 
573, 5745 576, 576, 581, 604 604, 
604, 619, 645, 706, 783 

Dütschke, H. 449; 


Eagle bears caduceus of Hermes 564 f. 
bears thunderbolt of Zeus 164, 

Eable of Elagabalos 604 of Indra 341, of 
Jehovah (?) 232, of Sandas 596 600 
602 604 of sun-god 565 600 602 604 
of Sürya 341, of Zeus Likaios 83 ff. 
88 ff. of Zeus Masphalatenós 732 of 
Zeus Oljmpios 102, 108 f. 117, of 
Zeus Oromásdes 746 748 of Zeus 
Térsios 596 of Zeus, the planet 625; 
626 626, 


Subjects Authorities 


Eagle on altar 713 on branch 90 f. on 
bull’s head 611 f. on column 66 83 
on globe 628 in pediment 259 on 
pillar 34 f. 35g 612 on pine-tree 91 on 
pyramid of Sandas 600 602 604 on pyra- 
midal roof of Zeus Kdsios 602 on ram’s 
head 3654 on rock 90, on sceptre 590 
596 623 on snake 191 f. on standards 
617 on stone of Emesa (?) 604 

Eagle as form of Zeus 105. 164, placed 
among stars by Zeus 164, 

Eagles kept at Hierapolis in Syria 592, 
look at sun 104, 

‘Eagles,’ worshippers of Mithras called 443 

Early Iron-age remains 507 638 f. 

Earp, F. R. 485, 

Earth-mother as correlative of sky-father 
779 £. differentiated into Demeter and 
Kore 396 f. 

Earthquakes 3, 14, 

Eater of this ©з that, deity described as 
657 (Dionysos Omestés) 673 (Dionysos 
Taurophägos) 673, (Dionysos Moscho- 
phägos) 7173 (Zeus Aigophägos) 

Ebeling, Н. 3; 14, 

Eckhel, J. 152; 2355 373,2 403 558; 586, 
706, 713; 714, 715, 753 

Egg 279, 584, 785 

Eight years’ servitude of Kadmos 540 

Eiresiöne 339 341 

Eisele 390 3914 391, 3915 392, 3994 400; 
403, 495, 

Eisler, R. 8, 583 59g 264, 358, 5193 742) 
748, 783 

Eitrem, S. 351, 352, 429, 624, 73812 

Elderkin, G. W. 475, 

Elephants draw Augustus in chariot 548 
honorific 768, horned 511,: 

Emasculation 394 f. 591, 

Emeralds 355 ff. 5833 

Emeralds of Ämen-Rä 356 f. of Atar- 
gatis 583 of Ba'al-hammán 355 ff. of 
Herakles 356 of Melqarth 356 of 
Zeus 356 of Zeus dmmon 357 

Engelmann, R. 2584 455, 

Enneeteris of Poseidon 181, 

Entheos, twofold sense of the word 673 

Enthronement 153 398 646 f. 650 661 710f. 

Epiphany, carnival-plays at 694 

Erfurdt, C. G. A. 198, 

Erman, A. 206, 206, 241, 266 316, 341, 
341, 347, 358; 436, 

Erman, G. A. 186, 

Escher-Biirkli, J. 253, 4144 438, 499, 
524, 526, 527, 5315 538; 711g 737; 
Eunuch priests 394 ff. 5929 593, cp. 591, 

-Euphemism 726 

Euthanasia 450 f. 

Euting, J. 232; 

Evans, Sir A. J. 148, 1484 150, 161 f. 
401 401; 428 473 f. 477 478; 479 4793 
481, 499 499, 501 506 f. 602, 622, 
623, 6435 645,2 649; 660, 7049 

Evans, Sir J. 620, 

Evil eye 720, 721 
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Faber, al, 674, 

Fabricius, E. 1183 

Falcon 341 

Falls, J. C. Ewald 784 

Farnell, L. R. 193 80, 102, 117, 194 f. 
958, 275 983 f. 394 ff. 396 f. 399, 422, 
422, 438, 445 453, 455, 4982 498: 502, 
5025 504, 5195 5205 5245 5253 5423 543» 
545 f. 624, 624, 624, 651, 6595 666 666, 
667, 668, 673 678, 6793 682, 684; 686; 
687, 687, 689; 690, 692, 6925 709, 713, 
716 785 

Fawn-skin in rites of Sabazios 392, worn 
by Zeus (?) 736, 

Feather head-dress 297 386 387 380 620 

Feet, bare 542, 

Felicianus, I. B. 443, 

Felkel, Dr 638 

Fennel-stalk as fire.stick of Prometheus 
393 in rites of Sabazios 392, 

Fennell, C. A. M. 259, 

Fergusson, J. 490, 768) 

Fertility-rites 258 394 ff. 684 ff. 703 f. 

Fick, A. 63 100, 1483 156, 242, 345 f. 400 
5313 537, 639 642 f. 690, 

Figs 688; 

Fir-cone 569, (?) 

Fire beneath sacred oak 365 burns hand 
of Zeus 702, in rite of purification or 
initiation 2113 kindled at midsummer 
180 285 ff. 338f. 341 525 on head of 
Egyptian king 496 on portable hearth 
or altar 338, stolen by Prometheus 
323 ff. touched by Satyr 702, 

Fire-bearers at Hierapolis in Syria 59% 

Fire-drill 325 ff. 

First-fruits 669, 

Fischer, W. 81, 


Fish 279; 47210 583, 588 592 6875 
725 
Fleeces, black 407, 646 668f. coloured 


403 f. 406 419 golden 403 ff. 405 ff. 
412 ff. 414 ff. 420 ff. of Zeus 422 ff. cp. 
348 417 419 ff. 

Flogging as religious rite(?) 211 of boy (?) 
6592 of Saturnus’ victim (?) 693, of 
Satyr 659, of young women ete. 677; 
on wheel 209 f. 

Flood at Hierapolis in Syria 584, 591, 

Flour sacrificed to Moloch 723, 

Flowers on coin of Argos 624, on coin of 
Hierapolis in Syria 587; on sheath of 
Iupiter Heliopolitanus 569 572 (?) 573 
575 (?) 576 (?) strown on mountain for 
Zeus and Hera (?) 348, 

Flute-player 504 699, 700 700, 

Fly 469; 532 See also Butterfly, Gadfly 

Foerster, R. 230, 

Footprints of Nandi 637 of Sisyphos’ 
cattle 639 

Forester, T. 678, 

Forrer, R. Alo 41, 178) 488, 5073 638, 
638, 7249 

Forster, E. S. 660. 

Fossey, C. 420, 


ост? 
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Foucart, P. 16, 165 165 17, 17, 193 730g 

Foueher, A. 293; 

Fougéres, G. 253, 

Foundation-myths of Ammoueion 363 ff. 
307 f. Cretan town(?) 468 Родопа 
363 ff. 367 Gordyene 237 Шоп 468 f. 
Jone or Iopolis 236 f. Tarsos 236 
Thebes in Boiotia 469 539 ff. ~ 

Foundation-saerifice 450 

Fountain of the Sun 368 381 f. 

Fowler, №. Warde 3, 271f. 2854 285; 
469, 678) 693, 712, 786 

Fox-skins 6551 

Fränkel, C. 696g 697, 697; 

Frankel, M. 119) 442, 

Frauberger, H. 5562 5643 

Frazer, J. G. l; 12 13, 175 236 59» 66 £. 
759 7914 7915 7915 1215 137 ff. 1759 1770 
178 231 260, 2783 283, 286 287 f. 287, 
288, 394, 3253 326 f. 326, 330 3433 343, 
345 394, 395 397, 422, 430, 445; 449, 
4505 467, 469, 491 f. 4963 496; 522, 524 
5350 510, 541 554, 594, 595, 601 6015 
6095 62210 6462 649, 650; 650; 651 6715 
673; 6735 6743 676 6763 686, 692, 693, 
708, 7105 7115 711g 726, 727, 736» 7751 

Frickenhaus, A. 863 445; 454, 624, 666, 
667, 071 6715 6713 671, 6715 6719 6849 
686; 6865 707 7079 

Friederiehs, К. 2689 5353 708, 

Friedhof 178, 

Friedländer, L. 168, 

Friedländer, P. 453; 

Fritze, H. von 533, 

Frobenius, L. 313; 

Froehner, W. 552, 698, 713, 

Frothingham, A. L. 6455 645, 645, 

Fruits, astringent, and Zeus, the planet 
626, 

Funeral feast 662 737, jars 469; 7669 

Furtwängler, A. 36 865 879 99 2024 2025 
2045 216, 216; 220, 2224 226, 251, 252, 
252, 268, 271, 274 292, 319 3505 857» 
3574 362, 474, 4743 495, 499, 499, 499; 
526, 623, 670, 696, 697, 6973 7015 701; 
702 703, 7049 704, 721, 7415 761g 7645 
7645 76610 7670 769, 7695 


Gabrici, Е. 512, 

Gad-fly 439 441 532 

Gaedechens, К. 764, 

Gaidoz, Н. 197; 267, 285, 286, 288 

Gaisford, T. 423, 

Galeozzo, Commendatore 698, 

Ganschinietz, R. 783 

Gardner, E. A. 226, 708, 768, 

Gardner, P. 194, 204 232 254, 281, 2963 
301, 304; 402 449, 4675 527, 599, 600; 
6245 624, 6703 6743 7105 712, 719 7193 
7139 720, 783 

Garnett, Miss L. M. J. 104, 175, 4505 

Garrucei, R. 598, 620, 764; 785 
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so 
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Potter’s wheel, invention of 724 f. 724, 

Pottier, E. 953 423, 471 494, 600, 619, 
692, 
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Poulsen, Е. 2553 645, 6453 7620 
Pouqueville, Е. C. Н. L. 177, 
Pourtalés-Gorgier, Comte de 218 
Poynter, A. M. 480; 
Predynastie remains in Egypt 619, 
Preller, L. 643 111; 2596 211; 279 3583 
4985 6859 6555 6774 712, 7144 734, 
Prellwitz, W. 55 163 273g 2855 2005-328, 
8456 534, 

Premerstein, А. von 2753 275; 447, 

Prentice, W. K. 519, 519; 5194 520, 

Preuner, A. 709, 

Prevost, F. 4843 

Priests and priestesses with animal names 
441 ff. 451 453 453; 592, 705 784 with 
new names 609 

Pringsheim 427 

Prinz, Н. 392, 402; 526, 606, 644 

Prost, A. 1789 

Prostitution, religious 550g 554 5543 

Protomaiá 3381. 

Prott, Н. von 5353 6674 668, 

Prott, J. von 442, 526 
6724 

Psichari, J. 1759 

Puchstein, О. 110 512, 5509 555, 5556 
556 5564 556, 556, 556, 558, 559, 560, 
561, 562, 563, 563; 564, 5652 5663 5672 
570, 5705 606, 606, 742 742; 744, 7443 
1444 1444 745 746, 746, 746, 7463 148, 
1485 748; 748, 750 750, 750, 

Purifieation by fire (?) 2113 by pig 426 by 
ram-skin 422f. 646(?) by thunder- 
stone 646 by water 559 646 (?) 

Purity, ceremonial 648, 651 684 ff. 

Purser, L. C. 686; 

Pyeraft, W. P. 257, 

Pyramid represents mountain (?) 603 

Pyramids at Amaseia (?) 602, at Hawara 
472 at Kaisareia in Kappadokia (?) 
603, in Kilikia 602 at Sikyon 5205 at 
Tarsos (?) 603 at Tegea 520; 

Pyramids of Iupiter Dolichenus 520, 615 ff. 
632 of Sandas 600 602 604 of Zeus 
Kdsios 602 of Zeus Meilichios 520, 
of Zeus Päsios 520, of Zeus Patröios 
5202 of Zeus Storpáos 520, of Zeus 
Strátios (?) 602, 

Pyre of Herakles(?) 600ff. of Roman 
consecratio 6025 of Sandas 600ff. of 
Zeus Strátios 6025 


668, 669 


Quail in myths of Asteria or Asterie 544) 
of Delos 544, of Leto 544, of Ortygia 
5449 of Poseidon 5449 of Zeus 5449 

Quail-hunt 535, 

Quandt, W. 690, 

Queens of Athens married to Dionysos 
672, 686 709 f. of Egypt buried in 
cow-shaped sarcophagi 523 of Knossos 
married to bull(?) 522 f. 


Rain-making 14, 65 76 87 182 f. 264 357; 
49204 512) 650, 


Ralston, W. R. S. 184 185 530 
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Ram, black 407 646 ep. 668 f. golden 121 
403 ff. 414 ff. 419 430 467 purple 
403 ff. 419 467 saffron 404 white 419 
421f. (2) 467 with Apis-like marks 6363 

Ram as fountain-jet 429, funeral 407 429, 
gelded by Zeus 394 in ‘Minoan’ art 
847 procreative 420f. 635, 717 779 
ridden by Eros 354 sacrificed to Attis 
7175 to Moloch 723, to Zeus 39 348 
407 ff. 416f. 420%. 717, 717. 779 
cp. 75, sleeps on one side 4293 testi- 
cles of 392; 394 395, votive 331 331, 

Ram in Armenia 4075 in Crete 401 402, 
in Egypt 346 ff. 401 in Etruria 403 in 
Greece 8511. 405 ff. in India 395, in 
Italy 403 ff. in Phrygia 390 ff. 4072 

Ram and dove 364f. 368 

and eagle 3653 

aud serpent 401 429, 782 (?) 

—— and sun 346 ff. 401 419 421 f. 428 ff. 
467 

Ram’s head and dove 364 f. 368 and eagle 
3653 as footstool of Iupiter Dolichenus 
612 of Zeus Sabázios 391 f. 426 as arm 
of throne for Zeus etc. 407, beside 
foot of Herakles as Eleusinian initiate 
426 on Mondbilder 507 

Ram’s horns affixed to altar 513 dove 
between 364 f. ep. 368 

Rams of Àmen 847 390 of Attis 429, of 
Ba'al-hammán 354 598, of Eros 354 
of Hermes 429, of Khnemu 347 of 
Phanes 311 398, of Phrixos 414 ff. 
430 of Zeus 346 ff. 361 371 ff. 390 ff. 
401 417 428ff. 429, 731, 

Ram-cult compared with bull-cult 430 
717 779 Graeco-Libyan, related to 
Thraco-Phrygian (?) 401 ff. 778 

Ram-headed dancers 7043 

Ram-skin used for incubation 407, for 
initiation 423 ff. for purification 422 f. 
646 (?) in Macedonian pillar-cult 428 
worn as charm 429, worn by wor- 
shippers of Zeus 420 422 worn by 
Zeus 347f. 419 

Ramsay, Sir W. M. 4; 136 137 139 139, 
LPs 594, 706, 

Rapp, A. 3333 3335 451 526) 6660 

Rapson, E J. 329, 637; 718) 

Rasche, J. C. 588; 548, 558; 567, 586; 
602, 6375 637, 706, 7135 714, 714, 
753, 784 

Rassam, Hormuzd 262 

Ratapa (?) 7033 

Rationalism of Greek philosophy tended 
to overthrow worship of Olympians 
165 f. 

Rationalistie explanations of Perdix and 
Polykaste 728 Talos 719, 723f. the 
golden lamb of Atreus 406 409, the 
golden ram of Phrixos 418 418, 784 
the procession in ram-skins up Mt 
Pelion 420 the rape of Europe 539 

Rattles 5925 661 f. 

Raven as messenger of Sun 518 


Subjects Authorities 


Ravens feed Elijah 182 

‘Ravens,’ worshippers of Mithras called 
443 : 

Rawlinson, G. 209 316, 

Rawlinson, H. C. 580; 

Rebirth, ritual of 675 ff. 679 705 785 

Reed (?) of Prometheus 324 

Regling, K. 784 

Rehm, A. 733, 

Reichel, A. 444, 497 f. 499, 

Reichel, W. 93, 139 144f. 1725 5213 

Reichhold, K. 474, 4744 526, 696, 697; 
721, 

Reid, J. S. 6593 

Reinach, A. J. 150, 

Reinach, S. 38, 75; 99 130, 172, 193, 200; 
200, 2005 200; 202, 205, 216, 259 288, 
289, 289, 339; 36019 375 494 430, 459; 
4673 471, 4765 482, 494, 501 5215 5475 
5722 5723 598, 6045 610, 6115 616, 616; 
620, 624; 638, 638, 639, 640) 642, 659, 
6963 696; 6975 698, 699) 701, 7015 7033 
707, 708, 708, 709, 713, 724, 7369 141$ 
742, 748, 750, 763, 764, 782 

Reinach, T. 602, 637, 6372 6373 637, 742, 
7525 7533 

Re-incarnation of Apis 435 of Osiris 435 
of the dead in vegetation (?) 687 

Reisch, E. 121, 480, 521, 689, 702; 

Reisinger, E. 622, 724, 

Reiske, J. J. 601, 

Rejnvenation of Demos 785 of Medeia 
244f. of Pelias 244f. 419 679 See 
also Kreokopia 

Religion, not subsequent to magic 13, 

Renan, E. 2061. 

Renonf, Le Page 206, 

Resurrection 647, 695 705 785 

Revolving Castle 243 f. 303 

Rhode, J. G. 745, 

Rhomaios, К. A. 520, 

Rhémbes See Bull-roarer 

Rhys, Sir J. 197; 243 243; 244, 244, 

Ribbeck, O. 667 

Rice and Zens, the planet 626, 

Richter, O. 768, 

Ridder, A. de 86, 223; 226; 231, 465, 
574, 576, 576, 707, 

Ridgeway, W. 933 418, 463, 674 689, 
694; 702, 

Riemann, O. 444, 

Riese, A. 178, 

Riess, E. 581 754 758; 

Rings, magic 329) ‘Minoan’ 646) of 
Kabeiroi 329, of Kyklops 329) of 
Prometheus 329, 

Rizo 742; 

Rizzo, G. E. 426, 426, 427, 427, 427, 

Robecchi-Bricchetti, L. 379; 

Robert, C. 415 475 48, 49, 60; 644 249, 
240, 250 251, 2595 343, 3584 410, 494, 
498, 635, 640) 640; 671 673; 698, 725; 
734 

Roberts, D. G. 725; 

Roberts, E. S. 194, 292, 
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Robertson, D. S. 649; 686, 

Robert-Tornow, W. 469; 514, 

Robinson, D. M. 782 

Robinson, E. 177, 

Robinson, E. 226; 

Rochette, К. 472 48, 49, 199; 200, 200; 
200, 2595 260, 261, 

Rock, Mithras emerging from 518, 

Rocks, Ambrosial, at Tyre 530, 

Rodd, Sir Rennell 162, 

Rodenwaldt, G. 204 

Rods of Persians 338, of Rhadamanthys 
330; See also Barsom 

Roeder, G. 348, 

Roehl, H. 88, 194, 

Rohde, E. 239, 441; 6873 

Rohden, H. von 150, 425, 426, 426, 427 

Röheim, G. 782 

Rohlfs, С. 367; 379 380 380, 380, 381 
381, 3813 382 382, 382, 385 386 386, 
387 388 389 390 390, 390, 

Rolland, E. 257, 3573 

Rémer, E 616, 616, 

Ronzevalle, S. 554, 567 569, 569; 782 

Roscher, W. Н. 63, 653 65; 68 68, 68; 81, 
99; 249, 244; 313, 319 391, 435 455 
456, 456, 523,4 524 537 f. 538, 5435 640, 
642, 642, 720, 727, 732 733,0 734 738 f. 
73810 73811 

Roscoe, J. 523, 676, 

Rosenmüller, E. Е. C. 5339. 

Roses 517, 625 f. 625, 

Ross, L. 455 

Rossbach, О. 269, 2703 271, 272,3 275, 
279, 500, 703, 

Rossi, G. B. de 11, 51, 515 

Rost 207g 

Rouse, W. Н. D. 23g 25, 84, 171, 397, 
498 762; 

Rouvier, J. 5742 581 

Roux, H. 57; 

Rubensohn, O. 223 293, 927, 

Ruge, W. 631; 

Ruhnken, D. 677, 


Sachau, E. 233, 

Sacrifice before marriage 653 on birthday 
7463 on coronation-day 746; on home- 
coming 652 f. 653, 

Sacrificial victim burnt 722 723, flung 
from height 344 ff. 593, 722, ep. 725; 
hung on tree 533 592, laid on carpet 
of grass 745, raised above altar 503, 
See also Human sacrifice, Animals 
sacrificed to Zeus, and the various 
species of animals concerned 

Saffron ram 404 robes 422 

Saglio, E. 87, 256, 258, 292, 511, 515; 
689, 

Saints worshipped in place of gods and 
demigods 167 ff. 

Sakellarios, A. A. 343, 

Salis, A. von 727» 

Salt in Oasis of Siwah 380 f. 

Salzmann, A. 330 
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Samarelli, Е. 51815 

Sanctis, С. de 147f. 471, 

Sandys, Sir J. E. 500, 

Sarauw, G. 3253 

Sarcophagi representing Ixion 204 f. 
Kleobis and Biton 449 f. Medeia 
249 ff. : 

cow-shaped 523 

‘Sardonic smile, origin of 721f. 

Sarre, F. 136 

Saulcy, Е. de 4784 478; 55% 558, 558; 
561, 566, 590, 590, 

Savignoni, L. 147f. 2265 

Savile, Lord 274, 

Saw, as attribute of sun-god 725, in- 
vention of 725 728 

Sayce, A. H. 136 233, 594, 595 

Scaliger, J. J. 3989 453; 

Sceptre, a conventionalised tree 876 

Sceptre of Agamemnon 406 of Aphrodite 
291 575 of Atargatis 583 584, 586 of 
Atreus 406 of Demeter 220f. 224, 229 
575f. of Eurystheus(?) 406f. of Hera 
134 532 753 of Hermes 406 of Isis 
620 of Pelops 406 of Thyestes 406 of 
Zeus 406 (See also Index I Zeus 
Attributes) 

Sceptre surmounted by cuckoo 134f. 
by eagle 251 590 596 by hand 392, 
by lily 623, by lotos 596 

Sceptre-bearer (ckwmrpojopoüca) 5974 

Schanz, М.’ 451,5 728; 

Scheffer, J. 4199 

Scheftelowitz, I. 500, 500; 577; 634; 

Scheil, F. V. 496, 

Schellenberg, C. A. G. 7410 

Scherer, C. 99; 435,9 504, 

Schirmer 493, 

Schlegel, G. 549, 

Schleicher, A. 523, 

Schlemm, Fraulein J. 507, 

Schliemann, Н. 446 446» 

Schmidt, B. 67, 114, 162, 162, 163, 165; 
175, 343 343, 412, 450, 774, | 

Schmidt, E. 204, 9966 

Schmidt, F. W. 73413 

Schmidt, J. 329, 

Schmidt, М. 149, 1955 958, 4019 468, 
471, 5279 656, 667, 732; 753, 

Schmitthenner, C. J. 3604 

Schmitz, W. 634, 

Schneider, О. 257; 674g 

Schneider, R. von 59; 

Sehneidewin, F. G. 259, 366; 406, 

Scholl, R. 498; 442, 

Schönfeld, M. 2738 289, 

Schrader, Н. 535, 70% 

Schrader, О. 1 291, 4303 768, 

Schrammen, J. 1184 1185 120f. 

Schreiber, T. 427 

Schroeder, B. 3513 

Schroeder, O. 259, 

Schubart, J. Н. С. 6221 

Schuchhardt, C. 623, 

Schultz, W. 329, 
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Schultze, У. 168, 

Schulz, E. G. 40 

Schulze, H. 736, 

Schulze, W. 6555 

Schuster, C. 7613 

Sehwartz, E. 730 652; 653, 738; 765 
7663 

Schwartz, Е. L. W. 4563 

Schwartz, W. 313; 

Schwenck, K. 643 66, 429; 

Scorpion 516, 518 592, 

Scott-Monerieff, P. D. 188, 43710 

Sea-eagle 344 

Sébillot, P. 813 321, 523; 624; 7396 7743 
77510 

Seebohm, Н. E. 80, 

Seeliger, K. 2384 240 241,5 244, 245; 248, 
249, 250, 414, 449, 

Seidl, Custos 6045 6116 6125 616; 6165 
619; 620; 

Selden, J. 723, 

Seligmann, C. G. 509 f. 

Sélinon 107 1073 

Seltman, E. J. 528, 542; 

Serpent as part of Lycian symbol 300 
called ‘string’ or ‘rope’ 726 coiled 
in circle 191f. coiled round female 
figures 585 785 coiled round pillars 354 
drawn through lap (ó 6a kóñmrov Өєбє) 
393, 394 forepart of, worn by Egyptian 
kings 496 horned 4309 in Egyptian 
religion 784 in Mithraic myth 518 in 
relation to tree 516, 535 on ‘bâton de 
commandement’ 703 phallic 396, 784 
sacred to various deities and heroes 
392, solar 205 ff. 293 ff. 571 575 spring 
guarded by 540 teeth of, sown 540 
winged 217, 226, 230 with ram’s head 
4309 with two heads 84, 

Serpent of Ammon 358ff. 401 of Ares 
540 of Asklepios 361 of Athena 231, 
of Ceres 403, of Cretan goddess 508, 
of Demeter 425 of Esmun 354 360 of 
Hermes, the planet 625; 626 of Isis 
360 of Iupiter 289) of Mithras 516, 
of Nekhebet 206 386 of Nemesis 269 
271 cp. 279; of Phanes 311 398, of 
Sarapis 360 of Uatchit 206 386 of 
Zagreus 398 of Zeus 102, 113 113» 

. 191 f. 279; 398, of Zeus Ammon 358 ff. 
401 of Zeus Sabdzios 392 394 401 

Sester, K. 742 

Sethe, K. 3415 346, 3463 346, 3475 349, 
497, | 

Sex, androgynous 310f. change of 172 
173 175 176, 396 775, 

Shadow for soul 66f. 

Shape-shifting of Dionysos 398 647 of 
Keten 496 of Proteus 496 of Selene 
455, of Zagreus 398 647 of Zeus 398, 

Sharpe, S. 1293 

Sheep, golden 403 ff. parti-coloured 404 
purple 403f. See also Ram 

Sheep hung on trees 592, sacrificed to 
Moloch 723, to Zeus 753 _ 


Subjects Authorities 


Sheep of Hammon 368 of Helios 409 ff. 
of Sol 404 

Sheep’s horns 513, See also Ram’s horns 

Sheep-skin, mask of 420, used for in- 
cubation 407, 428 cp. 646 used in 
cult of Zeus at Korkyra(?) 164; in 
Mykonos 668 f. in Naxos (?) 164 on 
Mt Pelion 164f. cp. in Idaean Cave 
646 669 worn over head of worshippers 
at Hierapolis in Syria 593, See also 
Ram-skin 

Shield, as prize at Argos 446 cult of 
sacred (?) 512) 646, in pediment 296, 
oval 569 

Ship, cosmic 358 358, 

Shorey, P. 702, 

Siecke, E. 178, 456 731,. 

Siegel, C. 171; 

Sikes, E. E. 5, 211; 323, 4100 453, 763 

Silver connected with Selene 626) with 
Zeus 25) 615 617 632 with Zeus, the 
planet 625f. See also Mines 

Simpson, W. 197, 256 266f. 267, 

Sintenis, C. 280, 

Siret, L. 87, 503 

Sittig, E. 667, 

Sittl, C. 34; 46, 514 52, 279, 323, 

Six, J. 534 974 

Six, J. P. 232, 235 281, 281, 30515 

Sixt, G. 619, 

Skeat, W. W. 243, 

Sky, made of bronze 632; made of iron 
632; 

Sir a8 correlative of earth-mother 
79 


Sleep beside river 646 beside sea 616 on 
ground 593, on sleep-skins 407, 428 
616 See also Incubation 

Smith, A. H. 129, 129, 132, 482, 698, 752, 

Smith, Sir C. 192, 199. 466, 642, 654 f. 
654; 685, 

Smith, C. Roach 293, 296, 

Smith, R. Gordon 530, 

Smith, R. Murdoch 350, 

Smith, Sir W. 689, 

Smith, W. Robertson 636 803 445, 469, 
513, 519 520, 546, 775, 

Snake See Serpent 

Sogliano, A. 57, 575 575 202, 2034 465, 

Solar worship combined with lunar and 
stellar worship 543 in relation to 
worship of storm-god 578ff. under 
Aurelian 166 See also Sun and 
Index I a.v. Helios 

Solnisen, F. 24, 534, 5311 655 

Solstice-festivals 635 641 cp. 681 and 693, 

Soltau, W. 168, 

Sommerbrodt, J. A. 679, 

Soping, G. 656, 

Sorlin-Doriguy 641 

Soul as ant 532,2 as bee 469; 514 532 
53212 as butterfly 532,9, as fly 469, 
5321 as gad-fly 4391. 532 embry- 
onic (?) 7033 feminine 396, in trees on 
graves (?) 687; 
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Soutzo, A. 162 

Sow, pregnant, sacrificed to Demeter 668 
suckles Zeus 150 653 785 

Sparrow-lawk 341 387 See also Hawk 

Spearing, H. G. 500; 600, 

Spelt and Zeus, the planet 626, 

Spiegelberg, W. 436, 

Spiers, R. Phené 768) 

Spinal marrow 514 518 

Spindle of Atargatis 583 586 

Spiral on head 297 

Spiro, Е. 622,9 

Spit-rests 512 

Splanchnöptes 727 

Spon, J. 235 

Spratt, T. A. B. 147 170 

Spring, miraculous, at Dodona 368 in 
Oasis of Siwalı 368 381f. See also 
Brook 

Spring, sacred, at Gortyna 526, on Mt 
Lykaion 76f. at Nemausus 569 in 
Sardinia 723 on Mt Tabor 643, at 
Thalamai 522 at Thebes 540 

Squire, C. 243; 243; 321, 

Stackelberg, O. M. von 226, 

Stade, B. 235, 236, 500, 

Staes, B. 86, 523 535, 

Stag of Apollon 36, 542, on wheel-base 
331, head of, on Mondbilder 507 

‘Stags,’ human 67 674 674 

Stage See Theatre 

Stamatakis, P. 623 

Standards of Ashur 207 at Hierapolis in 
Syria 583 f. 586 f. of Rome 230 f. 

Stark, К. B. 2355 

Stars above Aphrodite 575 above Apis 
637; above Apollo 538, above Dios- 
kouroi 369 590 764 ff. above young 
god 41, above Zeus 741 between 
Dioskouroi 76011. in pediment 391, 
on bull 540, 620) on ceiling 751 f. 
ep. 262 ff. on globe 49 51 f. 56 on lion 
740 750 on mast 761f. on paddles 762 
on robe 58f. 62 750 on tiara 741 f. 
145 748 f. round Augustus 548 round 
son of Domitia Longina 51 547 round ` 
Zeus 51f. 149 547 ff. ep. 752 ff. 
781 

Stars as children of Sun and Moon 523 f. 
523, 543 739 dedicated after the battle 
of Aigos Potamos 761. 771, of 
Salamis 761 771, in relation to Zeus 
740 ff. 777f. See also Zodiac, and 
the names of the constellations in 
Index I 

Steatopygy 500 

Stein, H. 348, 360, 432g 432, 436, 

Steindorff, G. 378, 379, 379, 381, 382 
382, 386 f. 389 390, 

Stengel, P. 422, 498, 503, 533, 677, 
6845 

Stephani, L. 34, 40 212,5 336 361; 373 ff. 
374; 375, 429, 493, 4994 503, 521» 526, 
531, 539; 5446 547, 598, 7125 713» 7133 
7173 
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Stephanus, Н. 649, 697, 753. 

Steuding, H. 482%, 706, 

Stevenson 205, 

Stevenson, J. 326 

Stevenson, S. W. 293, 296, 

St John, Bayle 379 382, 385 390, 

Stokes, GT. 178, 5543 

Stoll, H. W. 73 = 

Stone of Auainos 195, of Elagabalos 520, 
604 (2) of Kronos 53f. 54, 154 520, of 
Terminus 53 f. 520, of Zeus Kuppötas 
520, of Zeus Melösios 164; 5205 of 
Zeus Térmon 590; 

Stones, deities emerging from 518, 620 
622 god seated on 69 70, 124 708 
goddess seated on 541 623 swallowed 
by Kronos 58 f. 154 520, thrown by 
Minotaur 720f. thrown by Talos 
719 ff. 

Stones, gigantic, at Ba'albek 562 ff. 

Stones, precious 355 357, 569 569, 583 
626) See also Beryl, Emeralds 

Stones, sacred, classification of 520, evo- 
lution of 520 f. 

Stoning 67 719 ff. 

Storks of St Demetra 174, tlıree on solar 
disk (?) 482, 

Storm-god, in relation to sun-god 578 ff. 

Strachan-Davidson, J. L. 17, 

Strong, Mrs E. 474, 

Strube, (OL, 21215 214, 216, 

Struck, А. 1713 175; 480, 

Stuart-Glennie, J. S. 27, 104, 450, 

Studemund, W. 428, 

Studniezka, Е. 92 954 95, 148, 350, 37210 
5123 513; 513; 5693 5763 

Stukeley, W. 487 488 

Sulphur and Zeus, the planet 626, 

Sun as a bird 206f. (?) 341 ff. 777 as a 
boat 3584 as a bronze man 719 ff. 777 
as a bull 236 490 521 ff. 635 739 f. 777 
as a chariot with one wheel 225, cp. 
333 ff. as a cup 358, as a disk 291 ff. 
431 435 f. 598 569 (?) 571 575 as the 
eye of Amen-Rä 315 of Horos 315 of 
Nu 314 of Nnt 314 of Ка 314 f. of Tem 
315 of the world 1973 522, of Zeus 
196 f. 313 777 783 as a hawk 240 ff. 
342f. cp. 783 as a horse 333 as a lion 
230f. 240, 571, as a lizard 240; as a 
serpent 240; ep. 257 as a star 36, (?) 
477 (2) 491 f. (2) 538, 604 (?) 605, (2) 
ep. 495 as a wheel 197 ff. 225, 253 ff. 
285 ff. 306; 324 330 ff. 349 483, 777 
as a wheeled seat 225 342 as a winged 
disk 205 ff. cp. 342 

Sun and bull 430 ff. 468 ff. 490 ff. 549 ff. 
577 ff. 619, 620 639 f. 777 

— and ram 346 ff. 401 419 421 f. 428 ff. 
467 777 

Sun in relation to lightning 578 f. 5783 
in relation to Zeus 186 ff. sets in east 
405 

Sun-charm 253 fi. 


Svoronos, J. N. 149, 298 402 427 427, 
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Svoronos, J. H. (cont.) 
427, 427, 458, 472, 472, 493, 4945 4950 
527, 530, 535 535, 537 541, 544g 547; 
548 548, 5485 5483 6194 620, 623; 6523 
660, 660, 661, 708, 709, fus 720, 720; 
729, 1594 783 785 

Swainson, C. 257, 2573 

Swans and solar ше (2) 332, as part of 
Lycian symbol (?) 300f. attribute of 
Hermes, the planet 626) in myth of 
Leda or Nemesis 279, 770 on ‘bâton 
de commandement’ 703 

Swastika 301 329, 336f. 337, 483,, as 
revolving sun 478 develops into Laby- 
rinth or Maze 474 ff. 492 develops 
into maeander 483,0 

Sweating image of Apollon at Hierapolis 
in Syria 585 

Swine in myth of Kirke 242, neither 
sacrificed nor eaten 593, 

Sybel, L. von 6705 

Syneretism produces various types of 
solar Zeus 166 349f. 361 7771. 


Table of Dionysos develops into stage 
672 of Semele 6955 of 7-ms Likaios 
83 

Table Round 243 f. 

Tablets, Eleusinian 221 (?) Orphie 650, 
675 ff. 

Taboo on birth 648, bull 7173 burial 648, 
goat 717; nails 649 pig’s flesh 653 
pines (?)) 641 she-goat 7173 

Tamarisk 745, 

Taramelli, A. 160 f. 

Tattooing 593, 

Taurobolium 7175 

Taurokathäpsia 497 ff. 

Telönia 774 

Testicles of bull 431 516, 618 of Indras 
395, of ram 392, 394 395, of Zeus 
392; 

Tet 478, 

Thälamos at Hierapolis in Syria 582 ff. 

Theatre at Athens 480 667 707 ff. Knossos 
479 f. Lénaion 667 Tauromenion 480 f. 
Thorikos 480 

Theatre, orchéstra of, marked with mazy 
lines 479f. oblong 479f. stage ot, 
developed out of Dionysiac table 672 
stage of Phaidros in Athenian 708 ff. 
pl. xl. thyméle (?) in 709, 

Thédenat, Н. 87 751, 

Theriomorphism 241 304 350 407 419 430 
467 507 718, 719 720, See also Zoó- 
morphism 

Thiersch, H. pl. xxxv 

Thomas, E. 301 

Thompson, D’Arcy W. 73, 104, 106, 2423 
2534 2585 264 341g 

Thompson, M. 8. 512, 

Thompson, R. Campbell 80; 


Thomson, Sir J. J. 772, 


Thorn-bush in the moon 470 
Thraemer, E. 715, 715g 


Subjects Authorities 


Three cranes, Celtic cult of 482, 

Three-eyed figures in Greek religion and 
mythology 320 462 

Thrones of Antiochos i of Kommagene 
745 of Apollon Liykios(?) 139 of 
Apollon Mithras Helios Hermes 745 f. 
of Artagnes Herakles Ares 746 of 
Artemis Protothronie (?) 141 of Ba‘al- 
tars 596 ff. of Danaos 139 of Dionysos 
152f.(?) 398 647 of Hekate 141 f. 
of Helios 585 of Hera 134 of Kom- 
magene 745 of Midas 139 of Nahat 
136 of Pelops 137 ff. of Plastene (?) 
139 of Rhea(?) 147f. of Xerxes 145 
of Zagreus 398 647 of Zeus 34 f. 42 ff. 
56 ff. 124 ff. 152 f. 398 107, 521 647 
of Zeus Akraios 124 of Zens Olbios 
125 of Zeus Oromäsdes 744 ff. of Zeus 
Térsios 596 ff. 

Thrones, rock-cut 135 ff. 776 

Thunder, mimetic 6481f. 650, subterra- 
nean 650, 

Thunderbolt plated with gold 581 silvered 
615 See also Index I s.v. Zeus 

Thunder-stone 646 

Tietjen, Prof. 750 

Tiger of Zagreus 398 

Tillyard, E. M. W. 501; 700, 701; 

Tin in relation to Aphrodite, the planet 
625 f. 626) to Hermes, the planet 626, 
to Zeus, the planet 626, 

Tischbein, W. 501, 701; 

Tod, M. N. 95; 96, 497, 766,0 768, 769, 
710, 

Toelken, E. H. 366, 381, 

Tomasehek, W. 401, 

Topes 768, е 

Töpffer, J. 73 74; 655 

Toran 768, 

Torches of Apollon Leukiites 345, of 
Cantes and Cautopates 516, of Ceres 


403, of Demeter 229 f. of Eumolpos(?) ' 


220 of Hera 449 of Persephone 220 f. 
293f. of Prometheus 324f. of Rhea 
648, 650 of Sol 714 

Torches carried over mountain 648, 650 
carried round fields 286 650, in 
bridal processions 6519 kindled by 
spring at Dodona 368 stuck round 
cakes 421 

Torch-bearer at Athens 669 at Eleusis 
220 (?) 221 423f. 426 f. 

Torii 768, 

Torr, C. 474, 643, 

Tortoise (?) 670, 

Torture 209 ff. 662 

Totemism (?) 635 77 

Tragau, C. 276, 

Tragedy, masks of 6785 origin of 665 ff. 
See also Drama 

Trede, T. 168, 178, 1821, 

Trees, animals etc. hung on 533 592, bird 
on(?) 768 corpses hung on 533 of 
Mithras 516, 517) ер. 518, on graves 
as vehicles for souls (?) 6875 on head 
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Trees (cont.) 
of Egyptian king 496 shrine of 472, 
646, 768 O 

‘Tree of life’ 645 

Trendelenburg, A. 118, 76% 

Treu, G. 24) 395 666, 

Trident in folk-tale 344 

Trieteric rites 662 690 ff. 690, 695, 

Trifoliate design 636 636, 

Trinity, Lycian (?) 301 of trees 649, super- 
sedes Tritopatreis 171 

Tripods as prize at Argos 446, as prize 
at Priene 132 as winged vehicle 335 
votive, at Olympia 334 f. votive, at 
Teos 1303 

Triskelés 304 ff. superposed ou eagle 304 
342 superposed on lion 304 with 
central wheel 304 with corn-ears 227 
307 with Gorgóneton 306 f. with winged 
Gorgóneion 307 with palmettes 306 
with solar face 307 tf. with wings 306 
423 

Trollope, E. 185, 486, 486, 487, 488, 

Tropea, G. 403, 

‘ Troy-town,’ etc., mazes called -488 

Tsountas, Ch. 334, 512, 

Tümpel, K. 176, 225, 5253 5423 

Türk 341; 4143 

Twidle, A. 771,0 

Tylor, E. B. 67, 3253 3264 326; 326; 523, 

Tympana 645 ep. pl. xxxv 650 650, 701; 
723, 736y 


Underworld, Egyptian 358 515 Greek, 
represented on sarcophagus 204f. ou 
vases 200; 222; souls come up from, at 
Anthesteria 687 

Ure, P. N. 464, 782 

Urlichs, C. L. 461, 

Urlichs, L. von 249, 250 

Usener, Н. 4. 614 65 1704 1755 176, 241); 
Q72f. 5225 541g 543, 603, 689; 730. 
1304 780; 

Ussing, J L. 693, 


Vaglieri, D. 27214 

Valckenaer, L. C. 106, 734,4 

Vanitek, A. 630; 

Vases: Apulian 36ff. 123£ 133 200f. 
291f. 249. 255 f. 292 ff. 336 f. 3584 
374 ff. 375, 5194 521, 521, 

——— black-figured 213ff. 231 293; 307, 
335 336,358; 406 f. 475 f. 493 496 503, 
512, 513, 5920 671 696 698; 720, 

——— ‘Cabiric’ 654 

——— ‘Caeretan’ hydriai 471 513, 

—— Campanian 89, 202 521, 784 

—— Corinthian 494 f. 782 

—— Cypriote 619, 

—— ‘Cyrenaic’ 92 ff. 997, ср. 782 

—— ‘Dipylon’ 255 511 ep. 766, 

—— Egyptian 5074 ep. 363, 

— Etruscan 476 

—— ' François ’-vase 297, 481, 696 

— Gracco-Pheenician 724, 
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Vases (cont.) 

—— Lucanian 701, 

—— Middle ‘Minoan’ 363, ep. 645 f. 

—- Late ‘Minoan’ 3635 

— Panathenaic 213, 231, 

red-figured 40, 199 216 ff. 223 f. 231 
279, 8076 3584 423 ff. 465, 474 f. 493 f. 
499, 504 ff. 513, 513, 513; 51% 521, 
581, 547 654 f. 671 684, 696 ff. 707 
721 782 

—— Rhodian pinakes 2975 

-— Tanagra 6999 

with white ground 526, 

Vegetation attributed to agency of the 
dead 687 

Vine 463 518 553 566 

Vine-leaves 565 654 

Vine-staff 553 

Vine-wreath 374 655 (?) 715 

Violets 625 f. 

Visconti, E. Q. 59 

Visick, C. H. C. 336 

Vogüé, C. J. M. de 191; 

Voigt, F. A. 666, 686; 

Voigt, T. 4053 

"Vollgraff, C. W. 461 539; 682, 

Volney, С. Е. 5565 

Voss, I. 471, 


Wace, A. J. B. 23, 92; 955 96, pl. ix 114, 
490, 519, 694 766,0 768, 769, 770, 

Wachsmuth, C. 162, 172) 

Wackernagel, J. 104 

Waddington, W. H. 602, 637, 6372 6375 
637, 642, 742, 7425 752, 7533 

Wagler, P. 77, 

Wagner, E. 178, 

Wagner, H. 2033 7193 7263 

Wainwr ight, G. А. 47210 5073 619; 

Waitz, T. 523, 

Walde, A. m 876 2736 541, 630g 630; 634, 
780; 

Waldstein, Sir C. 441) 446 624, 

Walker, Е. G. 4864 487, 

Wallet, E. 486, 

Wallis, G. Н. 274, 274, 274, 

Walters, H. B. 36; 36; 37, 38, 954 204 
218; 8076 466, 494, 6335 640) 654, 697, 
701, 7249 724, 736 

Walz, C. 62219 657, 

Wankel, Н. 638, 638, 

Ward, W. Н. 5265 577, 605 606, 6063 
644, 644, 645, 784 

Warr, G. C. W. 73411 

Waser, O. 535; 

Watzinger, C. 129, 131ff. 130, 1812 

Weather-king, the earthly, prototype of 
the heavenly 12 

Weber, H. 660; 785 

Week, gods of the 753 

Weicker, G. 2973 

Weights inscribed Diós ete. 37, 

Weil, R. 232, 

Weitz, H. P. 360; 361, 

Weizsäcker, P. 38, 202, 261, 408f. 700; 
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Welcker, F. G. 644 653 81) 96 218, 299, 
3364 3584 3739 410 477, 498, 501g 715, 
715g 7392 771 

Wells, J. 362, 

Welzel, P. 644 76» 

Weniger, L. 656) 735, 781 

Wentzel, G. 181, 446) 6653 

Were-wolves 801. 782 See also Wolf 

Wernicke, К. 32 344 108; 117, 232, 252, 
373, 4107 453, 493, 5014 5385 541g 5493 
543, 603; 616; 619, 6405 6655 697 ff. 
698, 702 713, 714 7255 735, 740g 

Wesseling, P. 355, 

Wessely, C. 190, 233 234, 581, 

Westermann, A. 469; 7195 

Weston, Miss J. L. 243, 243, 

Wheat and Zeus, the planet 626, 

Wheel as ornament 701; 701; as punish- 
ment 209 ff. hanging from roof 259 ff, 
in divination 285 in Midsummer 
customs 285 ff. in temples 265 ff. lost 
by solar hero 225, prophylactic 39 
259 if, 296 

Wheel of Ixion 198 ff. ^ > 342 of Myrtilos 
225, 2605 408 

Wheeler, J. К. 92; 708, 709; 710, 

Whip of Adad 552 of Iupiter Heliopolita- 
nus 552 of luperci 6714 of Sol 518, of 
Zeus Adados 552 

White, A. Silva 379; 

White bulls 467 522 5377. clay 6552 
clothing 648, cows 440 445f. 451 462 
467 470 

Wide, S. 8, 351, 351g 351; 373, 442, 4425 
458» 6791; 686, 780; 

Wiedemann, A. 205, 2064 206 3415 3463 
347 349, 784 

Wiegand, T. 483,4, 761, 

Wieseler, Е. 228, 375, 521, 616, 619; 
698 


1 
, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U. von 15 142, 


2794 454) 5472 6664 7333 741, 

Wilcken, U. 750 

Wilhelm, А. 1725 5974 

Wilisch, E. 415, 

Wilken, G. A. 2% 

Wilkins, A. S. 690, 

Will-power in relation to magic 12, 14; 

Willow in folk-tales 530, on Circaean 
Plain 533 

Willow of Esus 482, cp. 533 of Europe 
527 ff. 549 of Helike 529f. 548f. of 
Orpheus 537 of Prometheus (?) 329, 
of Tarvos Trigaranus 482) of Zeus 
529 f. 

Willow-leaf as constellation 549, 

Wilmanns, б. 6085 609 

Wilpert, J. 41, 

Wilson, T: 3371 4786 

Winckelmann, G. 426, 

Winckler, Н. 605, 771 

Winds, etesian 759; fertilising, attributed 
to Iupiter tlıe planet 759 impregnating 
animals 7596 

Wine 21 697, 746; 


Subjects Authorities 


Wine-press 668 672 

Winnefeld, Н. 864 1183 150, 425, 426, 
426, 427 654, 

Winter, Е. 704; 742, 

Wissowa, G. 3, 53, 594 271; 272; 272, 
2791. 355, 677, 093, 7144 728, 

Witte, J. de 212,5 223; 335; 374; 423 466, 
693; 699, 701, 

Woldřich, J. N. 638, 

Wolf, hero in form of 99, See also Were- 
wolves 

Wolves attack sheep in Athamantia 416 
destroy sheep of Helios 411 

Wolves in relation to Apollon 586, to 
Ares the planet 625; 626 to Kirke 
T to Zeus Likaios 63 f. 70 ff. 77 ff. 
96 ff. х 

Wolf-skin, deity clad in 96ff. 99, hero 
clad in 9% 

Wolff, G. 522, 567; 

Wolters, P. 144 474, 475 f. 535, 570, 
708, 

Wood, J. G. 325 325; 326, 326; 

Wood, J. T. 443, 

Wood, R. 956, 563 5643 

Woodeutter 365, 

Woodpecker connected with Zeus 237, 

(Picus) loved by hawk (Kirke) 
241 f. 

Wool, black 135 646 of ram 429, on 
eiresione 339 

Worshipper and god bearing the same 
name 3955 438, 457, 673 ff. 677, 705 
ep. 441 ff. 451 

Wower, J. 394, 

Wreath, solar 338 ff. 

Wreath of bay 18 69 298, 376 712 729 
731 of corn 745 ep. 222 and 338 of 
flowers 173, 339 622 of flowers and 
corn 338 of lilies 622f. 622, 623, 
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Wreath (cont.) 
of myrtle 220 4464 525 of oak 41, of 
pomegranatc-flowers (?) 623; 

Wright, J. 488, 

Wright, T. 487 678, 

Wright, W. 604, 

Wroth, W. 402 527, 533, 534, 542; 567» 
590; 598, 660; 

Wry-neck 253 ff. 440; 

Wundt, W. 9 67, 

Wünsch, К. 109, 1789 188, 285, 361, 763; 


Xanthoudides, S. 421, 497; 


Year (éwavrós) formerly of eight years’ 
(£r?) duration 540, Roman, originally 
of lunar months (?) 786 

Yorke, V. W. 587, 742, 


Zahn, W. 34, 42, 57, 

Zangemeister, К. 627 627, 627, 628, 628; 

Zannoni, G. B. 7123 

Zeller, E. 28, 28, 33, 578, 

Ziegler, K. 783 

Ziehen, L. 442; 

Zielinski, F. F. 328; 

Zielinski, T. 84, 89, 366, 

Zikkurat represents mountain 603 

Zingerle, J. 276, 352, 

Zittel, K. A. 381 

Zodiac 58 516, 664) 752 ff. 771 dupli- 
cated 753 

Zoega, С. 268, 659, 

Zoism defined 27, 

Zoistie conception of bright sky 121 
776 of burning sky 27 ff. of mountain 
102; 

Zolotas, С. I. 587, 

Zoómorphism 5339 Sce also Theriomorph- 
ism 
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